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pervisors and  deputy  marshals  in 

Elliott,  George  F.,  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  in  refer- 
ence to  relief  of  sureties  of 

Engineers,  annual  report  of  Chief  of,  in  four  parts — 

(Vol.  2,  part  I) 

(Vol.2,  part  2) 

(Vol.2,  part  3) 

(Vol.  2,  part  3) 

Envelopes.    (See  Postal  service.) 

F. 

Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  report  of  Secretary  of  War  on  condition  of. 

Fees.    (See  Courts  of  the  United  States. ) 

Fifth  Auditor  of  Treaanry  Department,  annual  report  of 


27 

29 
28 
27 


18 
29 


21 
27 

21 


27 
27 
16 
33 

27 

15 

21 
27 

21 
21 
27 
21 

27 
29 
29 
14 
2 

29 

21 

3 
4 

5 
6 


95 
260 
205 
132 


115 


242 


51 
110 

33 


128 

68 

2 

268 

92 
1 

50 

81 

37 

24 

125 

41 

161  I 
257  ! 

262  ; 

1  I 

1  I 

I 

246 

30  ! 

1 
1 
1 
1 


6 


5 


2 

z 


21 
16 


61  I 

I 

2  1 


VIII 


INDEX   TO    EXECUTIVE   DOCUMENTS. 


Subject. 


First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  annual  report  of , 

First  Auditor  of  Treasury  Department,  annual  report  of 

First  Comptroller,  annual  report  of , 

annaal  report  of  Treasurer  on  accounts  settled 

by 

Flathead  Indian  Reservation.    (iSee  Indians.) 
Foreign  commerce.     {See  Commerce  and  Navigation.) 

Foreign  mail  service,  report-  of  superintendent  of , 

Foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  papers  relating  to 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  estimate  for  Indian  school  at 

Fort  Monroe,  estimate  for  purchase  of  additional  land  at 

Fort  Point,  Boston  Harbor,  Massachusetts,  report  of  engineers  on 

survey  of  channel  at 

Fort  Smith,  Ark*. ,  letter  of  At  tomey-Goneral  relative  to  jail  at . 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to 

an  increased  limit  of  cost  of  public  building  at 

Fourth  Auditor  of  Treasury  Department,  annual  report  of 

French  and  American  Claims  Commission : 

Report  of  Secretarj'  of  State  relative  to 

French  spoliation  claims,  estimate  of  ezi>enses  for  obtaining..... 

G. 

General  Land  Office,  annual  report  of  Commissioner  of  (vol.  1).. 

Geographical  Congress,  report  on  the  Third,  held  at  Venice,  Italy. 

Oeological  Survey,  annual  report  of  Director  of  (vol.  3) 

Georgia  Shoals,  Massachusetts,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  rel- 
ative to  examining 

Gibbon,  Col.  John,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  harbor  at 

Government  Printing  Office,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  ask- 
ing an  appropriation  for  removal  and  storage  of  material  at . . . 

Grant  &  Co.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  paying 
int-erest  on  judgment  in  favor  of 

Greely  Relief  Expedition,  message  of  President  recommending 
return  of  steamer  Alert  to  Great  Britain 

Green  River,  Kentucky,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Gun  factory,  estimates  of  Secretary  of  Navy  for  erection  of 

Gntt«nberg,  Iowa,  rejiort  of  engineers  on  survey  of  Miss  ssippi 
River,  near 

H. 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  rela- 
tive to  appropriations  for 

Hancock,  M^j.  Gen.  W.  S.,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1 ) 

Harbors  of  Refuge : 

Letter  from  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  construction  of 

one  at  Sandy  Bay,  Mass 

Report  of  engineers  on  survey  for  one  at  Ludington,  Mich.. 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to 

public  building  at 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  ap- 
propriation for  public  building  at 

Hell  Gate,  New  York,  report  of  Secretary  of  War  on  application 

of  appropriation  for  improvement  of 

Hingham  Harbor,  Massachusetts,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  estimates  for  completion  of  Ajmy  and  Navy 

hospital  at 

estimates  for  improvements  at 

HuDtington,  N.  Y.,  report  of  engineers  on  survev  of 

Hyannis,  Mass.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  ot  harbor  at 


No.  '  Pait. 


1 


10 
16 
16 

15 


10 

1 

27 

27 

28 
29 

27 
16 

27 
30 
31 
27 


11 
18 
13 

29 

2 

27 

21 

29 

27 
28 
27 

28 


27 
2 


21 
27 

21 

27 

21 
27 

27 

28 
28 
27 


1 
2 
2 


1 

1 

127 

87 

206 
265 

158 
2 

144 
235 
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140 


1 

270 

1 

232 

1 
169 

23 

244 

162 
212 

70 

184 


159 
1 


55 
74 

49 

122 

53 
137 

165 

194 

200 

96 
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INDEX   TO   EXECUTIVE   DOCUMENTS. 


IX 


Subject. 


I. 

Innwrt  daties,  aDnaal  rejwrt  of  refunds 

Ibouid  Affairs,  aunual  report  of  CoiniuisHiouer  (vol.  2) 

lodian  Bureau,  report  on  opeu  market  expenditures 

estimate  of  deficiency  appropriations  for 

supplementary  estimates  of  appropriations  for. .. 
Indian  Department,  tabular  statements  of  dibbursemonts  made 

for  year  ending  June  30,  1884 

lodian  depredation  claims,  abstract  sbowing  nature  and  amount 

of  all  claims  reported  sinoe  Febni- 

ary  'iO,  1884 

rejHjrt  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on. .. 

KUp))lcmental  report  No.  '2  on 

No.  ;^  on 

bdiaD  schools,  estimate  of  appropriation  for  scbool  a;  Flathead 

Agency  

estimate  for  appropriation  for  school  at  Forest 

Grove,  Oreg 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Interior  relative  to 

disbursement  of  funds  for  support  of 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  purchas- 
ing property  for 

Indians.  Clierokees,  estimates  for  removing  Eastern  band  of 

Devil's  Lake  Heservation,  letter  from  Secretary  of  In- 
t<*rior  relative  to  granting  right  of  way  to  Jamestown 

and  Northern  Railroad  through  

Flathead  Reservation,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Interior 
relative  to   an    appropriation   for  Catholic   mission 

schools 

Mescalero  Reservation,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury 

relative  to  purchase  of  improvements  within 

Nez  Perc^,  estimate  for  removal  of 

Omaha,  estimate  to  pay  expenses  of  selling  lands 

Osage,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  claim 

of  Captain  &  Co.  for  supplies  furnished  to 

ZuAi  Reservation,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Interior  rel- 
ative to  claims  to  portions  of 

Infantry.     ( See  Army. ) 
W-cladb.     {Ste  Navy. ) 

Inspector- General,  annual  report-  of  (vol.  I) 

hi^iector-Generars  Department,   message   from    President  re- 

tamiDsbill  (H.R.  1017)  relative  to 

Iiterior  i>epartment,  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  the  con> 

tinmen t  funds  of  the  several  buureas  of  the 

Iitenor,  8ecn*tar)'  of.     {See  Secretary  of  the  Interior.) 

litemal  commerce 

Internal  Revenue,  annual  report  of  Commissioner  of 


Vol. 


latemal-revenue  collectors,  estimates  to  pay  certain 

latemal-reveuue  taxes,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative 

tocommiasions  withheld  from  purchasers  of  private  die-stamps, 
lotemational  Geographical  Congress.     ( Sie  Venice. ) 

International  Meridian  Conference,  report  of  proceedings  of 

Iqoiqne,  Pern,  letter  of  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  burning  of 

consulate  at 

J. 

Jimestown  and  Northern   Railroad,  letter  of  Secretary  of  In- 
terior relative  to  right  of  way  through  DeviVs  Lake  Indian 

Raservatiou  to 

Japan,  estimates  of  appropriation  to  pay  interpreter  of  United 

States  legation  in 

meaaage  of    President  relative  to  donation  of  ground  for 
ITuited  States  legation  in 


iil 

27 
27 
27 

27 

21 


2 

27 

21 

20 
10 
17 
27 

27 

21 

28 


21 

28 
28 


No.   iPart. 


27 
12 
21 
21 
21 

15 


21 
27 
28 

28 

27 
27 
21 

27 

2i\ 


152 

1 
18 
45 
26 


20 

86 
182 
197 

69 

127 

38 

100 
208 


21         31 


29  j 

124 

88 
129 

77 

11 

1 

155 

17 

7 

2 

4 

123 

83 

14 

1 
177  ' 


31 
217 
187 


5 


2 
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INDEX   TO   EXECUTIVE   DOCUMENTS. 


Sabject. 


Jefferson  Cit^,  Mo.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  iucreasing 

appropriation  for  publie  bnilding  at 

Jndge-Advocate  General,  annual  report  of  (toI.  1) 

K. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  additional 

appropriation  for  public  building  at 

Ker,  W.  W.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  paying, 

for  services 

Key  West,  Fla.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  es- 

tablisbine  range-light  at 

Kilbonm,  Hallett,  letter  of  Attorney-General  relative  to  paying 

stenographers  in  suit  of 


Vol.      No.     Part. 


I 


L. 
Labor  in  Europe,  reports  of  United  States  consuls  on , 


Lac  la  Belle  Harbor,  Michigan,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of. 
Lake  Champlain,  New  York,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of, 

near  Four  Channels 

Land  laws,  estimate  of  appropriations  from  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury for  printing 

Lawrenceonrg,  Ind.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  harbor  at. 

Lewis  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Light-House  Board,  letter  recommending  establishment  of  a 

range-light  at  Key  West,  Fla 

letter  relative  to  burning  of  light-house 

tender  Lily 

estimate   for   completing    light-house   at 

month  of  Detroit  River 

Lights,  estimate  for  completing  light-house  at  mouth  of  Detroit 

River i 

estimate  of  appropriation  for  Abescom  and  Cape  May 

stations 

report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  additional, 

in  Narraganset  Bay i 

Lily  (light-house  tender) : 

Letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  burning  of 

Claims  for  losses  by  buruing  of 

Longitude.    {See  International  Meridian  Congress.) 
Louisville,  Ky.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  additional 

appropriation  for  public  building  at 

Luaington,  Mich.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  harbor  at.. . 

M. 

Mail  contractors.     (^See  Postal  service.) 
Mail  contracts.    (See  Postal  service.) 

Malo,  J.  T.,  estimate  of  appropriation  to  pay 

Marine  Corps,  report  of  tne  commandant  (vol.  1) 

Meridian.    (5fe  international  Meridian  Conference.) 

Merritt,  Col.  W.,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) •. 

Mescalero  Indian  Reservation.    {See  Indians.) 

Messageries  Maritime  Ship  Company,  estimate  to  pay  claim  of.. . 

Miles,  Brig.  Gen.  N.  A.,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

abstract  of  the  mil  ilia  force  of  the  United  States 

Militia,  reports  on  (vol.  1) 

Military  Academy,  West  Point,  report  of  Board  of  Visitors  to 

(vol.1) 

estimates  for  building  quarters  at 

petition  of  cadets  relative  to  civilian  appoint- 
ments to  Army 

llilitarv  establishment,  statement  of  expenditures  from  the  appro- 
priAtion  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 


27 
2 


\ 


27 
29 
21 
21 

24 
25 
26 
27 

28 

21 
27 
27 

21 

21 

27 

27 

27 

27 

21 
27 


28 
27 


166 
1 


164 
237 

58 
59 

54 
54 
54 
89 

211 

28 
154 
174 

58 

60 

68 

68 

142 

112 

60 
105 


188 
74 


29 
9 

240 
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2 
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27 
2 

27 
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120 
170 
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27 

109 

2 

21 

62 

27 

85 
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XI 


Subject. 


ICliUry  prison,  reports  on  (vol.  1) 

MiDDeapoUs,  Minn.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasnry  relative  to 

appropriation  for  public  bu41diDg  at 

MiBt,  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the 

production    of     precious 

metals 

Miniasippi  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  near  Qnttenberg, 
Iowa 


No.     Part. 


uppi  River  Commission,  annual  report  for  1884  of  the 

in,  Kansaa  and  Pacific  Railroad,  papers  in  claim  of 

Mobile,  Ala.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  river  and  harbor  at. 
Monahan,    Thomas,  report  of  Secretary  of  State  on  arrest  in 

Mexico  of 

Mcney-order  system,  annual  report  of  Superintendent  of  the 

N. 

Ispa  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Kurag^set  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury 

relative  to  additional  lights  in 

Kitalbanv  River,  Louisiana,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Sational  oank  notes,  supplementary  estimate  of  Secretary  of  the 

Treasuiv  for  printing 

National  Board  of  Health,  annual  report  for  1884 

Ssval  Academy,  annual  report  of  the  sunerintendent  of  (vol.  1). . 

report  of  Secretary  of  Navy  on  death  of  F.  S. 

Strang  at 

5tTal  Advisory  Board,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Navy  on  expendi- 
tures of 

Naral  Observatory,  estimates  for  contingent  expenses  of 

lUvy  :  wuinual  report  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  (vol  2) 

letter  from  Secret-ary  of  Treasury  transmitting  estimates 

to  pay  contractors  for  use  of  yards  by  iron-cTads  of 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (vol.  2) 

acting  rear-admirals :  report  of  Secretary  of  Navy  on  power 

to  appoint  

veKsels  for :  letter  from  Secretary  relative  to  appropriation 

for  machinery  for  new  cruisers 

5«Ty  Department : 

Annual  report  ou  civil  employes  of — , 

Estimate  of  appropriation  for  additional  messenger  in 

of  appropi  iations  for  gun  factory  for 

Statementof  the  expenditures  of  contingent  funds  for  1884 

for 

54Ty,  Secretary  of.     (See  Secretary  of  the  Navy.) 

Stvy-yard,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  transmitting  esti- 

aates  for  buildings  at  Norfolk,  Va 

5«w  England  Transportation  Company,  estimate  to  pay  damages 

for  collision  with  steamer  Talapoosa 

Xew  Orleans  Exposition : 

Estimate  of  expenses  for  naval  vessels  in  attendance  at 

Estimates  for  additional  appropriation  for 

Message  of  President  relative  to  additional  appropriation  for. 
.Vfw  York  City,  r»-port  of  Secretary  of  War  on  improvements  of 

iiarlM>r  of 

X«  Percd  Indians.     (See  ludians.) 

Norfolk  na V y-y**rd,  entimate  for  buildings  at 

(>. 

Ohio  Kivcr,  rep<»rt  of  engineers  on  survey  of  bar  opposite  mouth 

of  LickiuK  ^i^'*^"* 

Onahas.      ( -See  Indians. ) 

OniiiaDce,  annual  report  of  Chief  of  (vol.3) 

Oagnw.     (See  IniliAus.) 

oS Col*  E'9  "nnuftl  report  of  (vol.1) 
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216 

139 
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112 
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Subject. 


P. 

i'ttiiquotank  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of . 

I'awcatnck  River,  Rhode  Island,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of. 

rayniast-c^r-General,  annual  report  of  (vol  1) 

Penalty  envelopes,  estimates  for  purchase  of 

]VM)sacola,  Fla.,  ivi>ort  of  engineers  on  survey  of  harbor  at 

Tonsion  attorneys,  report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on  fees  of 

iVuNion  Oftloe  building,  estimates  for  gas  pipes  for 

of  appropriation  for  comple- 
tion of 

I  Vusioiis,  annual  roport  of  CommiHsioner  of  (vol.  1) 

PltMiro-piiiMUMoni;!.     {See  Animals.) 

Poeomoko  Ki  v«'r,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Point  Harrow  Exp«'(lition,  report  of  Secretary  of  War  ou 

Pope,  Maj.  Uen.  John,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1 ) 

Porier,  Fit/John,  message  from  President  with  copy  of  appeal  of. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  report,  of  engineers  on  survey  of  harbor  at .. . 
Postage  stamps,  letter  of  Postmaster-General  relative  to  bids  for. 

i^ostal  w^rvice,  annual  reiwrt  of  proiK)sals  accepted 

special 

on  additional  allowances  made  to 

contractors 

estimates  of  the  appropriations  for  year  ending 

June  aO,  18c« 

estimates  to  supply  deficiencies  in  appropriations 

for .' 

letter  from  Postmaster-General  relative  to  mail 

contracts 

letter  of  Postmaster-General  relative  to  annul- 
ment of  contracts  for  official  envelopes 

Poatmaater-General,  annual  report,  in  1  volume,  embracing  re- 
ports of— 

The  Postmaster-General 

Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Poet-Office  Department.. . 
Letters  from,  relative  to — 

Appropriat  ions,  ecstimate  for  deficiency 

Claims  of  itoatmasters,  liat  of  claims  allowed  and  disallowed 

fVom  December  1.  Ic^^  to  December  1,  1884 

Mail  aervice.  annual  re|M>rt  on  contracts  made  for 

annaal  report  on  additional  allowances  to, 

contractors 

annual  report  of  special 

Official  envelopes  relative  to  annnlinenl  of  contracta  for.. 
Penalty  euvelopetsk  transmitting  eetimatee  for  purchase  of. . 
Post-Ottice  Department,  annual  report  on  expeodif  ure  of 

cooliugenf  fund 

Postage  stamps,  relative  to  buls  for 

^Mtmasters,  list  of  claims  Iw  Ion  by  burglary,  fire,  or  other 
causes  allowed  aad  disallowed  fh>m  December  1.  I?t^  to  De- 

ceoiberl.!;^ 

P^t-OAIce  IVitartment,  annaal  report  on  expenditmre  of  con- 
tinent rand 

additional  estimates  of  appn»priation  for 

money  order  division 

estimate  for  office  of  Anditiw  of 

letter  fhwa  PMt master A«eneral  leUtive 
to  poreha:!^  of  fiee  penalty  envelopes. . 
letter  of  SeeietArr  ot  TtvsMnir  lelative 

to  paying  ante-beUnm  waxmnts 

^  N.  Y* ,  letter  from  ^ecietanr  of  Tteiswity  lelniive 

pnblic  bnildinj^at 

wneihinwtis,  lepKt  of  en^aeent  on  snrv^r  o^, .. 
acMinnliepscf  on  ptodnctUNiof I 


Vol.  '   No.      Pa 
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XIII 


Subject. 


of  the  United  States,  commuuications  from — 
Annaal    Message  and   accompany  log  documents,  second 

eeaaioQ,  Forty -eighth  Congress 

Alert  (^Bteamer),  recommending  return  to  Qreat  Britain.... 

Civil  Service  Commission,  annual  report  of 

California  and  Oregon  Railroad,  relative  to  appointment  of 

commissioners  to  examine 

Inapector-General's  Department,  returning  bill  (H.  R.  1017) 

relative  to 

National  Board  of  Health,  transmitting  annual  report  of.. 
New  Orleans  Exposition,  relative  to  additional  appropri- 
ation for 

Porter,  Fitz-John,  copy  of  appeal  of 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  report  of  Government 

directors  of 

Transmits,  by  message,  communications,  &c.,  from — 
PoBtmaster-  Genera  I : 

First  Assistant  Postmast«r-General 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General 

Soperintendent  of  foreign  mails 

of  the  money-order  system 

of  Railway  Mail  Service 

Third  Assistant  Postmas'er- General 

Topographer  of  the  Post-Office  Department 

Seeretarif  of  Xavif  : 

Acting  rear  admirals,  relative  to  appointment  of 

Secretary  of  State : 

Buenos  Ayres,  relative  to  consul  at 

Collisions  at  sea,  report  in  regard  to  preventing 

Congo  Conference,  relative  to 
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Consular  service,  report  on 

Cor^,  relative  to  detailing  Army  cheers  for  military  in- 
structors iu 

French  and  American  Claims  Commission,  report  relative  to. 

International  Meridian  Conference,  transmitting  proceed- 
ings of 

Japan,  relative  to  donation  of  ground  for  United  States 

legation  in 

Monahan,  T.  J.,  report  on  arrest  in  Mexico  of 

Santos,  Jnlio  R.«  report  relative  to  arrest  in  Ecuador  of. . 

South  American  Commissioners,  annual  report  of 

Phrate  die-stamps,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to 

eommissions  withheld  from  purchasers  of 

hirate  laud  claims,  New  Mexico : 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on  claim  of  Antonio  de  Sal- 

azar,  No.  132 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on  claim  of  Sebastian  de 

Vargas,  No.  1:17 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on  Cafiada  de  Cochite  grant, 

No.  i:i5 

?ibiic  bnilclings,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to 

purchase  of  site  and  erection  of,  at  Harrison- 
burg, Va 

letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to 
completing  post-office  building  at  Pough- 

keepsie,  N.  Y 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  addi- 
tional <ipi>ropriations  for 

l«*tter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  sal- 
ary of  iiiHpector 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  ap- 
propriation for  repairs  of 

Ptblic  bnilclings  and  giounds.  Wa8hiugtou,D.C., report  of  offi- 
cer in  chargeof  new  State,  War,  and  Navy  building  (vol.  1) 
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Subject. 


Public  documentSi  annual  report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on  dis- 
tribution of 

Public  lands,  list  of  suspended  eutrien  of  lands  acteil  upon  by  the 
Board  of  Equitable  Adjudication I 

Pnyallnp  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 


27 

21 
27 


Q. 

Quartermaster-General,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1 ) 

Quincy  Bay,  Illinois,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  Whipple 
Creek  in ". 

R. 

Rfilroads.    {See  also  under  head  of  res)>ective  corporatious.) 

annual  report  of  Comniissiouer  of  ( vol.  1) 

Railway  Mail  Service,  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the. 
Rebellion  Records.     {See  also  Records  of  the  Rebellion)  (vol.  1).. 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  annual  report  for  1880 

Records  of  the  Rebellion,  reiK>rt  of  officer  in  charge  of  publication 

(vol.  1) 

report  of  Secretary  of  War  on  distribu- 
tion of 

Red  River,  report  of  engineers  ou  survey  of 

Register  of  Treasury,  annual  report  of 

Rice,  S.  F.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  paying 

claim  of / 

Right  of  way,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Interior  relative  to  grant- 
ing same  to  Jamestown  and  Northern  Railroad  through  Devil's 

Lake  Indian  Reservation 

Rivers  and  harbors.     (See  also  under  head  of  respective  names  of 

rivers. ) 
report  of    Secretary  of  War  on    improve- 
ments of '. 

letter  of  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  mis- 
use of  piers  and  breakwaters 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  letter  of  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  ap-  | 
propriations  for  water-power  pool  at ' 

S.  \ 

Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  public  building  at '. • 

Saint  Joseph's  River,  Idaho,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of ; 

Saint  Louis  River  and  Bay,  Wisconsin,  report  of  engineers  on  { 
survey  of ". I 

Salmon  River,  New  York,  report  of  engineers  ou  survey  of j 

Sandy  Bay,  Massachusetts,  letter  of  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  ! 
constructing  harbor  of  refuge  at 

Santos,  Julio  R.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  arrest 
in  Ecuador  of \ I 

Saranac  River,  reports  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Sault  Saiute  Mary  Canal,  letter  from  Secretary  of  War  with  re-  | 
port  of  enginecFs  on  lockage  at 

Scajncuada  Creek,  Now  York, report  of  engineers  ou  survey  of.. 

Schotield,  MaJ.  Gen.  J.  M.,  annual  report  of  (vol.  I) 

Scioto  River,  Ohio,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster* General,  annual  report  of 

Second  Auditor  of  Treasury  Department,  annual  report  of. 

letter  asking  addition- 
al accommodations 
for  office 

Second  Com]itroller  of  Treasury  Department,  annual  report  of.. 
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XV 


Subject. 


Seoetary  of  the  Interior : 

Annnal  report  of,  in  4  volumeH,  embracing  reports  from — 

The  Secretary  (vol.  1; 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  (vol.  1) 

Commissioner  of  Education  ^vol.  4) 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  (vol.  2) 

Commissioner  of  Pensions  (vol.  1.) 

Commissioner  of  Railroads  (vol.  1) 

Director  of  Geological  Survey  (vol.  3) 

Letters  from,  relative  to — 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Missions,  asking  appropriations  for 

California  and  Oregon  Railroad,  i-elative  to  appointment  of 

commissioners  to  examine 

Contingent  fund,  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
of  the  several  bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department  for 

year  ending  June,  1884 

Indian  depredation  claims : 
Abstract  showing  the  nature,  character,  and  amount  re- 
ported since  February  20,  18rt4 

Abstract  of  claims  since  December  10,  1884,  to  January 

13,  1885 

Supplemental  report  No.  2,  on 

No.  3,  on 

Indian  schools,  relative  to  disbursement  of  funds  for  sup- 
port of 

Indian  service,  statement  of  open  market  expenditores  for, 

from  February  1, 1H84,  to  June 30,  1H84 

Jamestown  and  Northern  Railroad,  in  regard  to  granting 
right  of  way  through  Devil's  Lake  Indian  Reservation 

to 

Pension  attorney,  relati  ve  to  fees  of 

Private  land  claims,  report  relative  to  claim  of  Antonio  de 

Salazar,  No.  i:J2 

on  claim  of  Sebastian  de  Vargas, 

No.  137 

on   Canada  de  Cochite  grant 

No.  135,  Xew  Mexico  

Public  documents,  annual  report  on  distribution  of 

Public  lands,  list  of  suspended  entries  of  lands  acted  upon 

by  Board  of  Adjudication 

Zufii  Indian  Reservation,  relating  to  alleged  claims  to  por- 
tions of 

Seeretary  of  the  Navy  : 

Annnal  report  (in  2  Toluraes),  embracing  reports  from — 

The  Secretary  ( vol.  1) 

Admiral  of  the  Navy  (vol.  1) 

Advisory  Board  and  its  iiroceedings  (vol.  1) 

Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  (vol.  1) 

Equipment  and   Recruiting  (vol.  1) 

Medicine  andSnrgery  (vol.  2) 

Navigation  (vol.  1) 

Ordnance  (vol.  1 ) 

Provisions  and  Clothing  (vol.  1) 

Steam  Fngineering  (vol.  1) 

Yards  and  Docks  (vol.  I) 

Estimates  of  the  Secretary's  office,  and  pay  of  the  Navy 

(vol.  1) .* 

Marine  Corps  (vol.  1) 

Naval  Academy  (vol.  1) 

Fitters  from,  relative  to — 

Acting  rear  admirals,  on  power  to  appoint ;-  -"* 

CouipanseH,  relative  to  establishing  stations  for  determining 

errors  in ; .- 

Central  America,  relative  to  assistance  rendered  destitute 
American  citizens  in 
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INDEX  TO  executi\t::  documents 


Subject. 


Vol.      No.      Pai 


Secretary  of  the  Navy — Continoed. 
Letters  from,  relative  to — 
Contingent  fund,   statement  of  the  expenditures   of,  for 

1883 

Druid  (schoouer),  estimate  to  pay  owners  damages  sustained 

by  collision  with  U.  S.  S.  Powhatan 

Naval  Advisory  Board,  report  of  expenditures  of 

Navy  Department,  annual  rej>ort  on  civil  employes  of 

transmitting  annual  report  on  expendi- 
ture of  contingent  fund  of 

Strang,  Frederick  8.,  on  death  at  Naval  Acadtmy  uf 

Tallapoosa,  relative  to  sinking  of .* 

correcting  clerical  error  in  report  relative  to 

sinking  of .  .*. 

Vessels,  relative  to  appropriation  for  machinery  for  new 

cruisers 

Secretary  of  State : 

Annual  report  upon  foreign  relations 

Labor  in  Europe,  transmitting  consular  reports  ou 
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21 

28 
21 

27 
27 
27 

28 

28 


Collisions  at  sea.  in  reference  to  international  regulations 
for  preventing 

Congo  Conference,  report  relative  to 

Consular  aud  diplomatic  service,  report  on 

Contingent  fund,  statement  of  disbursements  for  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1884,  of  the  State  Department 

French  and  American  Claims  Commission,  report  relative  to. 

International  Meridian  Conference,  report  of  proceedings . . 

Iquique,  Peru,  relative  to  burning  of  consulate  at 

Japan,  relative  to  donation  of  ground  for  United  States  le- 
gation in 

Mouahan,  Thomas  R.,  on  arrest  in  Mexico 

Santos,  Julio  K.,  relative  to  arrest  in  Ecuador  of 


South  American  Commissioners,  transmitting  annual  re- 
port of 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 

Annual  report  on  the  finances^,  embracing  reports  of — 

The  Secretary,  wii h  tables 

Annual  report  on  the  state  of  the  finances  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1884 

Commisssioner  of  Internal  Revenue 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

Letters  from,  relative  to— 
Abingdon,  Va.,  relative  to  appropriation  for  public  build- 
ing at 

Alaska,  relative  to  fitting  up  a  public  building  in 

relative  to  pay  of  civil  officers  in 

relative  to  enforcement  of  laws  in 

Appropriations,  estimates  required  for  year  ending  June, 

1886 

supplemental    estimate  for    printing  na- 
tional-bank notes ! 

estimate  of  deficiencies  for  support  of  cer- 
tain tribes  of  Indians 

estimate  for  extra  policemen  for  District 

of  Columbia , 

estimate  for  protection  and  improvement 
of  Yellowstone  Park 
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XVII 


Subject. 


of  the  Treasury — Continued. 
I«etteT8  from,  relative  to— 
Appropriations,  estimate  for  deficiency  for  State  Depart- 
ment printing  and  binding 

estimate   for   completing  light-botue  at 
mouth  of  Detroit  River 

estimate  for  school  at  Flathead  A^noy. .. 

estimate  for  gun  factory  for  Navy  Depart- 
ment  

additional  estimates  for  War  Department 

estimates  for  buildings  on  Coaster's  Har- 
bor Island  , 

estimates  for  maintaining  public  order  in 
District  of  Columbia 

estimates  to  pay  contractors  for  use  of 
yards  by  iron-clads 

estimate  for  purchase  of  additional  land 
at  Fort  Monroe 

estimate  of  removal  of  Nez  Perc^  Indians 

estimate  for  expenses  of  naval  vessels  at 
New  Orleans  Exposition 

estimate  for  office  of  Auditor  of  Post-Office 
Department 

estimate  for  expenses  of   American  and 
Hay  tien  Claims  Conimissioh 

estimate  for  Contingent  expenses  of  Naval 
Observatory 

estimates  for  building  q  narters  at  Military 
Academy 

estimate  to  purchase  history  of  State  De- 
partment   

estimate  for  extra  work  in  division  of  war- 
rants   

estimates  of  deficiencies  for  current  year. 

estimate  to  pay  claim  of  Messageries  Mar- 
itime Ship  Company 

estimates  to  pay  certain  internal-revenue 
collectors 

estimate  to  purchase  improvements  on 
Mescalero  Indian  Reservation 

estimates  for  buildings  at  Norfolk  navy- 
yard 

estimates   for   Indian   school    at  Forest 
Grove,  Oreg 

estimate  for  expenses  of  selling  Omaha  In- 
dian lands 

estimate  to  pay  damages  for  collision  of 
Steamer  Tallapoosa 

estimate   of    expenses   for   ascertaining 
French  spoliation  claims 

estimate  for  Abescom  and  Cape  May  light 
stations 

additional  estimates  for  money-order  di- 
vision of  Post-Office  Department 

estimates  for  legation  premises  at  Seoul, 
Corea»and  Bankok 

estimates  for  improving  sanitary  condition 
of  Watervliet  Arsenal 

estimates  for  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia 

estimates  for  completing  hospital  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark 

estimates  for  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  .. 

estimates  for  improvements  at  Hot  Springs, 
Ark 

supplemental  estimates  of 
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INDEX   TO   EXECUTIVE   DOCUMENTS. 


Subject. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury — Continned. 
Letters  fVom,  relative  to — 
Appropriationa,  estimates  for  removlDg  Eastern  Band  of 

Cherokee  Indians 

estimates  for  gas-pipes  for  new  Pension 

bnildiDg 

estimates  to  pay  claim  of  J.  R.  Carter 

estimate  to  pay  interpreter  to  legation  in 

Japan ."., 

estimates  for  New  Orleans  Exposition 

estimates  for  government  of  Alaska 

estimates  for  completion  of  Pension  Office 

building  

estimates  for  unpaid  Judgments  of  Court 

of  Claims 

estimates  for  movable  torpedoes 

estimate  to  reimburse  J.  T.  Malo 

estimate  for   sanitary  improvements   at 

Watertown  Arsenal '. 

Ashuelot  (U.  S.  8,),  relative  to  paying  damages  for  collision 

with 

Boston^  Mass.,  relative  to  an  additional  appropriation  for 

public  building  at 

Buenos  Ayres,  relative  to  the  consul  at... 

Captain  &.  Co.,  relative  to  claim  of 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  relative  to  increased  appropriation  for 

public  building 

Chinese  immigration,  on  regulations  for  restricting 

ClaimSySchedule  showing  list  allowed  by  accounting  officers 

of  the  Treasury 

list  of,  arising  under  act  of  July  4,  1864 

'             schedule  showing  list  under  exhausted  appropria- 
tions  

Cleveland,  Ohio,  relative  to  additional  appropriations  for 

public  building  at 

Coast  Survey,  annual  report  for  1884 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survev,  statement  showing  expendi- 
tures made  on  account  of. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  relative  to  public  building  at 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  relative  to  public  building  at 

Court  of  Claims,  relative  to  appropriation  for  printing  for . . 
Customs  officers,  transmitting  aunnal  report  on  emoluments 

of 

Customs  revenue,  in  relation  to  cost  of  collecting 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  relative  to  public  buildings  at 

Distilled  spirits,  relative  to  removal  and  entry  from  ware- 
houses  

District  of  Columbia,  relative  to  additional  estimates  for 

charitable  institutions  in 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  relative  to  public  building  at 

Duties,  annual  report  of  refund 

Elections,  statement  of  expenditures  for  deputy  marshals 

and  supervisors  of 

Elliott,  George  F.,  relative  to  relief  of  sureties  of 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  relative  to  limit  of  cost  of  public  build- 
ing at 

Georgia  Shoals,  Massachusetts,  relative  to  examination  of. 
Grant  &>  Co.,  relative  to  paying  interest  on  judgment  in 

£svor  of 

Government  Printing  Offlee,  in  relation  to  appropriation 

for  the  removal  and  storage  of  material  at 

;,  Ya.,  relative  to  erection  of  public  building 

at 

appnmriation  for  public 
Doilding  at 
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INDEX   TO   EXECUTIVE   DOCUMENTS. 


Subject. 


SMretary  of  the  Treasniy — Continued. 
Letters  from,  relative  to — 
Indian  fiarean,  supplementary  estimates  of  appropriations 

from  Interior  Department  for  the 

Indian  schools,  relative  to  purchasing  property  for 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  relative  to  additional  appropriation 

for  public  building  at 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  relative  to  an  additional  appropriation 

for  public  building  at •• 

Ker,  W.  W.,  relative  to  paying  for  services 

Key  West,  Fla.,  relative  to  light  at  Northwest  Passage.... 

Land  laws,  estimate  for  printing 

Lily  (steamer),  relative  to  burning  of 

transmitting  claims  for  losses  by  burning  of. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  relative  to  additional  appropriation  for 

public  building  at 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  relative  to  public  building  af 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  relative  to  claim  of. 
Narraganset    Bay,  Rhode  Island,  relative  to  additional 

lights  in 

Navy  Department,  estimate  of  appropriation  for  additional 

iiiessenger  in 

Post-Oflice  warrants,  relative  to  paying  ante-bellum 

Poaghkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  relative  to  completing  public  build- 

ing  at 

Private  die-stamps,  relative  to  paying  purchasers  of. 

Public  buildings,  relative  to  pay  of  inspector 

appropriation  for  repairs  on  .. 
Receipts  and  expenditures,  transmitting  report  for  ld83  of. 

Rice,  S.  F.,  relative  to  claim  of 

Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  relative  to  increased  appropriation  for 

public  building  at 

Second  Auditor,  relative  to  additional  accommodations  for 

office  of 

Silver,  relative  to  banks  refusing 

Silver  dollars,  relative  to  transportation  and  storage  of.. . 

Special  agents,  relative  to  list  and  duties  of 

Steam -veasela.  relative  to  law  regulating  feed  pipes 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  relative  to  increasing  cost  of  public  build- 
ing at 

Treasury  Department,  report  of  the  contingent  expenses 

for  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  of  the 

Willbur,  J.M.,  report  on  claim  of 

Wyoming  Territory,  relative  to  printing  revised  laws  of., 
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2       REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

than  2  centH  a  day  for  ea^li  Imliaii.  It  takos  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
Governirient  8l,()(K)  a  year  for  each  Koldier  in  our  Army,  whose  chief 
bu«iness  it  is  to  see  that  peae^  is  jueserved  on  the  fronti«»r,  while  it 
takes  from  the  same  sonrce  for  each  Indian  only  87.  I  make  this  com- 
parison not  for  the  i)nrp()se  of  conveyin^r  the  idea  tliat  the  Army  apiro- 
l)riation  is  too  nnich,  for  I  do  not  knoic  that  it  is,  Imt  for  the  purpwe 
of  sliowinjj:  that  the  Indian  appropriation  is  too  small,  IxH'ause  Ido 
knoic  that  it  w,  if  it  is  expected  to  transform  the  Indians  from  beng 
wild  roving  nomads  into  j)eaceable,  industrious,  and  self-supi)orting cit- 
izens in  any  reasona'ole  time. 

Among:  the  items  for  which  more  liberal  approjiriations  should  be 
made,  are  pay  of  judice,  pay  of  additional  farmers,  an<l  pay  of  the  olticere 
who  com])Ose  the  courts  of  Indian  oll'enses.  1  am  sustained  by  the  best 
and  highest  authority  in  saying  that  'Mhere  is  that  scatteretii  and  yet 
increaseth,  and  there  is  that  withh(ddeth  more  than  is  ujeet,  bat  it 
tendeth  to  poverty."  More  liberality  in  ])aying  Indian  agents,  and 
assisting  such  Indians  as  need  it  and  show  a  disi^osititm  to  hel])  them- 
selves would  be  true  economy,  and  hasten  the  «lay  wheii  the  Indians 
vrould  need  no  pecuniary  aid  from  the  (loverument. 

DELIVERY    OF   GOODS  AND   SUPPLIES.' 

One  great  cause  of  embarrassment  in  the  management  of  the  affain 
of  this  liureau  is  the  failure  to  make  the  appropriations  t\)r  the  Indian 
service  in  time,  so  that  deliveries  nuiy  be  made  at  the  distant  agencies 
within  the  year  for  which  the  appropriations  are  made,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  Indians  are  as  completely  deprived  of  any  bemifit  for  that 
year  as  though  none  had  been  made.  In  this  connection  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  ftict  that  after  the  approjmation  bill  passes  nun.di  time  is 
necessarily  consumed  before  contracts  can  bo  let,  and  after  contracts 
are  awarded  from  tifteen  to  thirtv  (biys'  time  is  consumed  before  honAs 
and  contracts  can  be  executed  and  approved.  In  atldition  to  this  many 
of  the  goods  purchased,  such  as  clothing,  hardware,  wagons,  &c.,  have 
to  be  manufactured  after  contracts  are  awarded  and  bon<ls  approved. 
It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  unless  the  Indian  approi>riation  bill 
passes  early  in  the  session,  nuiny  of  the  goods  and  supi)lies  for  the 
extreme  northwestern  agencies  cannot  possibly  reach  their  destination 
within  the  year  for  which  they  are  purchas(»d. 

The  newspapers  of  the  country  have  been  full  of  coaiidaints  for  months 
past,  because  certain  Indians  at  the  extreme  northern  agencies  were 
sutfering  for  food,  and  by  inference  the  cause  of  this  sulfering  was  at- 
tributable to  negle(it  on  the  part  of  this  office;  while  on  the  contrwyt 
the  suliering  of  these  Indians  for  lack  of  food,  was  attributable  direMy 
and  entirely  first,  to  the  fact  that  the  ai)propriations  for  them  w^erenot 
made  until  three  months  after  they  should  have  been  made,  and  sec- 
ond, that  when  made,  the  amount  allowed  was  less  than  was  asked  for 
by  this  oflice,  and  consequently  insufficient  for  the  absolute  wants  of 
these  Indians.  The  Hlackfeet,  Blood  and  Piegan  Imlians,  and  those  at 
Fort  Peck  and  Fort  Helknap  agencies,  were  <lriven  to  great  straits  to 
sustain  life  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  18S;j  and  1884,  being  com- 
pelled to  kill  nnmy  of  their  horses  and  young  stock  cattle  for  Ibod,  and 
to  resort  to  every  ])ossible  expedient,  such  as  eating  bark,  wild  roots, 
c^c,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  deaths  amongst  them  were  the 
direct  result  of  lack  of  food.  Throughout  their  severest  trials,  however, 
1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  siiy  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  very  fewaete 
of  lawlessness  or  depredation. 
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It  is  evident  that  owiug  to  the  eutire  disappearance  of  game  and  the 
inability  of  these  Indians  to  support  themselves  for  the  present  by  agri- 
culture, and  in  the  absence  of  stock  herds  old  enou^^h  and  large  enough 
60  that  the  increase  might  aiford  a  perinaneut,  even  if  very  limited, 
supply,  they  will  be  compelled  to  depend  nearly  altogether  on  the  Gov- 
ernment for  food  for  several  years  to  come.    These  Indians,  notwith- 
standing their  late  sad  experience,  are  cheerfully  endeavoring  to  make 
the  best  of  their  present  opportunities,  and  are  anxious  to  help  them- 
selves.    Much  has  been  done  by  them  during  the  past  year  in  diggiug 
irrigating  ditches,  fencing  and  breaking  fields,  building  dwelling  houses, 
&c.,  and  they  are,  with  lew  exceptions,  diligently  and  patiently  strug- 
gling for  independence;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  with 
proper  assistance,  in  a  few  years  each  househohl  will  own  a  team  and 
have  enough  land  under  cultivation,  which,  with  a  few  stock-cattle,  will 
be  sufficient  to  make  a  great  majority  of  them  nearly  independeut.     In 
view  of  all  thess  circumstances,  1  believe  that  there  has  nevi*r  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  these  tribes  when  judicious  assistance  and  encour- 
agement from  the  Government  would  have  been  so  beneticial  to  them 
as  at  present. 

I  have  called  attention  to  these  things  before,  and  now  do  so  again, 
with  the  hope  that  Congress  may  see  the  necessity  of  making  appro- 
phatious  for  the  Indian  service  as  to  time  and  quantity  so  as  to  prevent, 
in  the  future,  all  just  complaints  of  this  character. 

MANNER  OF  MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  called  attention  to  this  matter  in  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

''  Under  the  present  system  of  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian 
aervioe,  and  the  rulings  of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treiisury  in  the 
settlement  of  accounts,  this  office  is  very  much  embarrassed,  and  large 
loss  of  funds  is  occasioned.    Money  that  might  be  very  advantageously 
used  if  the  Department  had  any  power  to  exercise  its  discretion  in  the 
matter,  now  goes  back  into  the  Treasury  every  year  to  the  amount  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  because  some  change  or  circumstance 
oecnrs  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  foreseen  at  the  time  the  appro- 
priation was  made.    If  the  appropriations  were  made  more  in  bulk,  or 
so  as  to  allow  the  Department  to  use  its  discretion  in  their  expenditure, 
so  that  any  part  of  an  appropriation  not  needed  for  the  objexit  or  purpose 
for  which  it  was  made,  or  that  could  be  spared  therefrom,  could  be  used 
for  some  other  object  or  purpose  in  the  Indian  service,  it  would  aid  very 
materially  the  smooth  and  successful  operations  of  this  office;  provided 
always,  however,  that  no  treaty  stipulations  should  in  H,ny  manner  be 
interfered  with.     No  one,  however  well  x>osted  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Indian  Office,  can  by  any  possibility  know  exactly  what  will  be  needed 
ftt  every  point  for  one  year  in  advance,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  mem- 
bers of  Congress  cannot  be  better  posted  in  these  matters  than  those 
whole  business  it  is  to  watch  every  part  of  it  for  three  hundred  and 
mity-flve  days  in  the  year.    If  Congress  will  Hx  the  amount  to  be  ex- 
panded for  the  Indian  service,  and  leave  the  Department  to  distribute 
it  ai  the  wants  of  the  service  seem  to  require,  I  am  confident  it  would 
bo  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  manner  of  doing  business. 
Onder  the  present  system  some  non-treaty  tribes  of  Indians  receive  3 
POQDds  gross  of  beef  per  capita  each  day,  and  some  2  ounces  per  capita 
^^  day.    If  the  plan  I  suggest  were  adopted  this  disproportion  could 
be  lemediedi  while  it  cannot  be  remedied  under  the  present  system. 
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"  If  the  iiiaiiuer  of  making  tbe  sippropriatious  for  the  Iiidiau  serrice 
be  contracted  with  that  of  tlie  War  Department,  it  will  add  strength 
to  the  sufjgestions  which  I  have  made.  The  appropriations  for  the 
War  Department  for  the  year  1883,  amounting  in  round  numbers  to 
$25,000,000,  were  made  under  less  tlian  sixty  ditierent  heads,  leaving, 
very  properly,  as  1  believe,  a  large  discretion  with  the  Secretary  of 
War  as  to  their  disposal.  The  api)ropriation  for  the  Indian  service  of 
about  one-fourth  that  amount  is  cut  up  into  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  separate  and  distinct  api)roprmtions,  each  one  of  which  must  be 
used  as  specially  provided,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  although  it  may 
happen  that  in  one  place  there  is  an  abundance,  while  in  another  want 
tnd  famine  may  prevail.  In  other  words,  the  whole  War  Department, 
ifith  all  its  Bureaus,  has  only  about  sixty  diflerentappropi-iations,  while 
the  Indian  Bureau  alone  has  its  a])propriations  under  two  hundred  and 
sixty  different  heads.  1  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  call  attention  to 
this  in  order  that  the  much-needed  change  may  be  made  in  the  manner 
of  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service." 

Congress  at  the  last  session,  in  the  direction  of  this  line  of  policy, 
provided  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  that  "Government  property 
now  on  hand,''  not  required  at  the  reservation  where  it  is,  might  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  other  reservations.  This,  it  will  be  obserred, 
only  provides  for  the  property  which  was  on  hand  at  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  act,  to  wit,  on  the  M\  of  July,  1884,  but  does  not  author- 
ize any  apportionment  or  distribution  of  goods  or  supplies  purchased 
after  that  date.  This  does  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  to  which 
I  referred,  and  I  now  again  invite  attention  to  this  matter  and  urge  the 
importance  of  such  legislation  as  will  allow  of  the  distribution  of  goods 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds  to  non-treaty  tribes  of  Indians  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  kind  Hud  quantity  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  may 
be  calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  service;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  same  amount  of  money  disposed  of  in  this 
manner  will  do  much  more  good  and  give  more  general  satisfaction  than 
it  does  on  the  present  plan. 

SALE  OF  ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION,   AND  LIQUOR  TO  INDIANS. 

I  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  law  exists  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Indians.  This  office  can  and  does  pro* 
vent  persons  licensed  and  under  bonds  as  Indian  traders  from  iurnial^' 
ing  cither  arms  or  ammunition  to  Indians ;  but  outside  parties  furnish 
both  arms  and  ammunition,  because  there  is  no  law  to  punish  them  f<^5 
so  doing.  This  pnictice  places  the  Indians  in  a  semi-independent  voli- 
tion to  the  Government,  which  has  been  i>roductive  of  much  trouble? 
and,  in  some  instances,  loss  of  life.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  Oongre«fl 
may  see  the  necessity  of  passing  a  stringent  prohibitory  law  on  thto 
subject,  so  that  the  personal  liberty  of  both  whites  and  Indians  maybe 
interfered  with  in  this  particular. 

Congress,  at  the  last  session,  so  far  res[)onded  to  my  repeated  re* 
quests  for  funds  to  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  persons  who  furni^li 
intoxicating  liquor  to  Indians  as  to  make  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
for  that  purpose.  This  is  one  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  &^ 
one  that  has  been  taken  upon  this  particular  subject,  and  it  has  alrea^ 
produced  good  results,  one  of  which  is  that  some  of  the  violators  of '•'J 
are  now  in  prison.  But  this  is  but  a  step  in  the  commenceiDent^^ 
what  should  be  followed  by  legislation  to  make  it  thoroughly  effecti^ 
After  the  offendeF  has  been  arrested,  tried,  and  found  guilty,  the  pi^' 
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tiiider  the  law  as  it  now  stands  may  be,  and  in  many  instances 
fhtas  to  be  no  terror  to  tbe  evil  doer.  When  from  $L()0  to  $500 
en  expended  in  prosecntinjif  a  case  to  conviction  of  the  offender 
I  have  him  fined  $1  and  imprisoned  one  day.  as  has  been  the  case 
instances,  it  is  very  obvions  that  this  worst  of  all  evils  in  the 
country  will  not  be  removed,  and  is  so  broad  a  farce  as  to  be 
liculed  and  despised.  The  only  effectual  remedy  for  this  is  the 
eh  I  have  repeatedly  recommended,  and  that  is  to  make  the 
not  lestH  than  8300  fine,  and  not  less  than  two  years'  imprisonment. 
'  now  reads  not  more  than  $300,  and  not  more  than  two  years' 
imeut. 

[ndians  themselves  complain  of  the  Government's  allowing 
len  to  furnish  liquor  to  their  people,  and  in  some  cases  do 
heir  power  to  cure  this  evil  by  severely  punishing  their  own 
rho  indulge  in  the  use  of  intoxicating:  liquors.  What  must  an 
hink  of  a  Government  claiming:  to  be  governed  by  the  princi- 
Christiauity,  and  urging  them  to  abandon  their  heathenish 
s  and  adopt  the  white  man's  ways,  which  at  the  same  time 
he  meanest  and  vilest  creatures  in  the  persons  of  white  men  to 
ize  and  debauch  their  young  men  by  fnrnishing  them  with  that 
Tutalizes  and  destroys  them  ?  What  is  wanted  now  is  a  penalty 
1  to  the  law  for  its  violation  commensurate  with  the  crime,  and 
»tly  request  that  Congress  at  its  next  session  will,  in  addition  to 
I  work  which  it  has  begun  by  a])propriatiug  money  for  the  prosecu- 
those  who  furnish  liquor  to  Indians,  also  make  the  penalty  for 
ation  of  the  law  so  severe  as  to  make  it  dangerous  for  any  one 
te  it. 

REMOVALS  OP  INDIANS. 

r. — Since  my  last  report  was  made,  the  Crow  Indians,  whose  res- 
I  in  Montana  is  estimated  to  contain  4,713,000  aeres,  have  been 
1  from  their  old  location  in  the  western  part  of  the  reservation 
alleys  of  the  Big  Horn  and  the  Little  Big  Horn  Rivers.  Much 
y  was  experienced  in  making  this  removal,  from  the  fact  that 
W5  only  appropriated  $10,000  for  this  purpose,  while  the  bids  re- 
ifter  advertising  twice  according  to  law,  for  the  construction  of 
iicy  buildings,  ranged  from  $43,000  to  $70,000.    After  trying  in 

months  to  secure  the  construction  of  the  necessary  buildings 
means,  it  was  decided  to  send  a  special  agent  on  to  the  ground 

for  the  future  home  of  these  Indians,  and  to  construct  out  of  the 
IB^owing  there  the  buildings  required.  The  work  intrusted  to 
nt,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  apparently  been  satisfactorily  done, 
a  consequence  we  have  to  day  not  only  the  required  agency 
fs.  for  which  contraiCtors  askeil  from  $43,000  to  $70,000,  but 
K)  ID  addition  52  log  cabins  for  Indian  dwellings. 
ig  the  last  year  300  acres  of  land  have  been  broken  for  culti  va- 
the  new  agency,  about  100  homesteads  taken,  and  more  land 
ed  by  the  Indians  than  in  any  previous  year  of  their  history. 
tioD  to  this  a  large  number  of  stock  cattle  have  been  purchased 
1,  thus  placing  them  a  long  way  in  advance  of  the  position  oc- 
t)y  them  one  year  ago.  All  this  has  been  done  without  creating 
mcy  in  any  branch  of  the  appropriation,  and  without  the  viola- 
ay  law  or  regulation  of  the  Department,  and  thus  a  long  step 
I  thedirection  of  transforming  the  '*  wild  Crows  of  the  mountains" 
eaceable  and  self-supporting  people. 
Dijr  has  this  been  done,  but  it  has  thus  been  made  possible  to 
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add  to  the  ]>ublic  domain  at  least  3,000,000  acres  of  this  reservation, 
leaving  still  all  the  land  necessary  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  this 
tribe  of  Indians.  If  this  3,000,000  acres  are  so  disposecl  of  as  to  give 
the  Crows  some  benefit  of  the  proceeds  thereof,  they  will  no  longer  re- 
quire any  aid  from  the  Government,  and  thus  one  fraction  of  the  Indian 
problem  will  have  been  solved,  and  an  example  and  incentive  given  to 
other  tribes  of  Indians  to  do  likewise.  j 

TmikaicaH. — A  small  tribe  of  Tonkawa  Indians  has  for  many  years 
been  living  in  the  State  of  Texas  without  any  reservation  or  right  to 
any  particular  location.  Congress  for  several  years  has  made  a  small 
appropriation  for  their  relief,  and  in  the  absenceof  any  authority  to  ap- 
point, or  funds  to  pay  an  agent,  an  oflScer  of  the  Army  has  been  detailed 
to  look  after  their  interests.  The  condition  of  these  Indians  has  not  im- 
proved, but,  on  the  contrary,  has  become  worse  each  year.  At  thelast 
session  of  Congress  an  apfiropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for  the  *' sop- 
port,  civilization,  and  instruction  of  the  Tonkawa  Indians,  and  for  their 
removal  to  a  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory."  Arrangements  have 
now  been  made  for  removing  these  Indians  from  Texas  to  the  Iowa 
reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  by  treaty  stipulations  the 
Government  has  the  right  to  place  other  Indians  than  the  lowas.  This 
will  place  these  Indians  under  a  regular  agent,  and  on  land  where  they 
can  legally  remain,  with  an  opportunity  to  make  homes  for  their  fiwrn- 
lies,  and  engage  in  agricultural  ])ursuits,  and  a  chance  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  the  Government  schools  in  that  region. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  had  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  toth^ 
"Court  of  Indian  Offenses''  which  had  been  established  at  a  few  of  tW 
agencies ;  and,  believing  that  the  organization  of  this  court  would  b© 
a  practical  benelit  to  the  Indian  service,  and  tend  materially  to  tb^ 
advancement  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  I  recommended  that  ^ 
sufficient  appropriation  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  judg^ 
.  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  services.    At  every  agency  wher* 
the  court  has  been  established  it  has  been  well  received,  and  the  deci^' 
ions  of  the  judges  respectfully  acquiesced  in  and  quietly  and  peaceabU 
enforced.    At  some  of  the  agencies  this  court  has  been  instrument^ 
in  abolishing  many  of  the  most  barbarous  and  pernicious  customs  th^* 
have  existed  among  the  Indians  from  time  immemorial;  and  if  properl5 
encouraged,  and  the  Indians  are  made  to  believe  that  the  Governmei^ 
is  honest  in  its  endeavors  to  promote  their  welfare  and  intellectual  ai^^ 
moral  advancement,  I  believe  that  in  a  few  years  polygamy  andt^^ 
heathenish  customs  of  the  sun  dance,  scalp  dance,  and  war  dance  wi^^ 
be  entirely  abolished. 

The  reports  of  the  agents  of  the  agencies  where  this  court  is  orga^^' 
ized  indicate  very  conclusively  the  benellcial  results  already  accot^ 
plished.  The  agent  of  the  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  says  that  tii^^ 
court — 

lias  worked  admirably  and  made  a  radical  chanj^e,  eHpecially  among  the  voa^^ 
men  of  the  tribe,  for  the  better,  as  all  disorders  or  offenses  that  come  before  the  jad^:*=^ 
here  are  inexorably  punished. 

The  agent  of  the  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana,  says  that  this  court^^^ 

Has  been  of  practical  value  to  me.  All  minor  offenses  and  difficulties  that  tr^' 
queutly  arise,  that  of  necessity  must  be  adjusted,  are  turned  over  to  the  Judges  of  tl'^^ 
court.  The  Indians  are  willing  to  abide  by  their  decision  and  submit  to  the  penfti^^ 
imposed.  The  decision  and  autliority,  coming  as  it  does  from  their  own  people,  ^^^ 
the  moral  tendency  to  educate  them  up  to  the  idea  of  law. 
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gent  of  the  Nez  Perc6  Agency,  in  Idaho,  says : 

irt  has  done  a  good  work  during  the  past  year  in  correcting  error  and  crime^ 
ving  is  a  list  ot  cases  passed  upon  by  said  court: 


Offenses. 

No.  of 
cases. 

Fines 
collected. 

B8  ............ 

17 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

$168  25- 
25  00 

g. , 

23  00 

' wiTes  --- 

20  00 

xmdQct • 

10  00 

f  conrt  ....... - - 

10  OO 

256  25 

Amount  of  fines  imposed  and  not  yet  collected,  $30. 

gent  of  the  Standing  Eock  Agency,  Dakota,  says  that  be  organ - 
court  of  Indian  offenses  at  his  agency  in  October  last,  and  is — 

to  state  that  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  The  judges  are  good  men,  who 
respect  and  have  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  and  thrir  decisions  have 
and  impartial,  and  have  in  every  case  been  sustained  by  public  s«*utinieut. 
f  this  court  are  held  every  alternate  Saturday,  and  it  ai<ls  me  materially  in 
ring  the  affairs  of  the  atrency. 

gent  of  the  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  says : 

irt  of  Indian  offenses  is  of  great  assistance  to  an  agent  in  keeping  the  Indians 
\teT  restraint  and  enforcing  the  laws  publishi^l  by  the  Department  for  the 
Dt  of  offenses,  for  without  their  assistance  the  facts  in  the  cases  would  never 

**  It  takes  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  and  it  requires  an  Indian  lawyer  to 
idian  statement  and  the  evidence  of  Indian  witnesses.  Crimes  aud  much 
ible  are  prevented,  because  the  Indians  know  that  the  true  facts  in  the  cfase 
iderstood  and  learned  by  the  Indian  judges;  whereas  a  white  man  could  be 
they  express  it.  The  system  also  relieves  the  agent  of  much  disagreeable 
odium  in  connection  with  the  duty  of  imjmsing  tines  or  imprisonment  upon 

I  have  divided  the  reservation  into  three  schoid  districtn,  and  the  jU'ige 
1  each  di.strict  is  responsible  for  the  attendance  at  Hchtml  of  the  children  in 
ict.  If  these  men  were  under  pay  the  task  of  keeping  children  at  school 
a  less  arduous  one.  During  the  year  the  judges  have  tried  forty-two  cases 
d  sentence  of  imprisonment  or  fine  upon  thirty  four  offenders. 

gent  of  the  White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota,  says: 

rt  here  has  relieved  me  of  many  trying  cases,  and  now  it  would  seem  as  if 
>e  imfK>Hsible  to  do  without  them.  Their  judgment  in  most  cases  has  been 
aud  their  decisions  submitted  to  without  aiiy  complaint  in  most  cas«*s. 
a  few  lawless  persons  here  that  have  been  able  to  do  as  they  wished  for 
rn,  and  the  restraint  that  this  court  has  been  to  them  ha<t  caused  some 
Uisfaction.  But  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  aud  it  will  become  a  perma- 
re  and  recognized  as  the  only  way  to  settle  the  little  differences  among 
these  judges  could  be  paid  a  reasonable  salary  for  their  time  and  services 
Id  not  be  any  doubt  of  the  continued  good  results  (rom  this  court. 

g:ent  of  the  Santee  and  Flandreau  Agency  says  that  bis  court 
n  ofifenses  has  tried  thirty-three  cases  during  the  past  year, 
fines  collected  have  aggregated  $56.  He  thinks  the  court  is 
K)d  service  and  is  of  much  benefit  to  the  agency  in  preventing 
ishing  crime. 
g[ent  of  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska,  says: 

diaQ  court  of  offenses  has  proven  efficient  and  effective  in  dealing  with  the 
isorders  which  come  under  its  control.  It  is,  however,  daily  nic»re  apparent 
hree  judges  of  this  court  should  be  compensated  for  their  services,  aH  they 
mtl^  called  upon  to  do  unpopular  things,  and,  if  true  to  the  duties  of  their 
m  nsk  personal  friendship  and  help.  This  is  a  just  reason  why  they  should 
independent  and  secure  against  loss.  Another  reason  is  found  in  the  fact 
adgeH  must  be  of  necessity  taken  from  the  more  advanced  and  progressive 
id  soch  have  farms  that  cannot  be  left  without  loss  while  they  are  giving 
>  to  trials.    Each  convening  of  the  judges  costs  them  a  day's  time,  which 
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oannot  be  ^ven  witbont  loss.  Witb  proper  compensation  and  nnder  proper  ptotih- 
ions  tbe  duties  of  tbe  jadges  conld  be  enlarged  and  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
people  enhanced. 

The  three  judges  of  this  ap^ency  have  also  joined  in  a  strong  appeal  , 
for  compensation  for  their  services.  They  say  that  the^"  have  patiently 
investigated  every  case  brought  before  them,  that  their  anthorityhafl 
been  fully  recognized  by  the  whole  tribe,  and  every  penalty  ordered  by 
the  court  has  been  executed,  and  that,  among  other  things,  polygamjT 
has  been  entirely  abolished  under  their  administration. 

As  appears  from  the  above,  one  great  drawback  to  the  successful  organ- 
ization of  this  court  is  the  lack  of  money  to  pa^^  the  judges  and  other 
officers  of  the  court  a  compensation  for  their  services.   Hence  many  of  the 
agents  have  been  unable  to  organize  the  court,  because  their  best  iDdiins 
are  unwilling  to  leave  their  farms  and  business  occupations  when  th^i 
know  that  their  only  reward  may  perhaps  be  a  loss  of  influence  and  pop- 
ularity among  the  tribe.    It  is  a  rare  case  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
public  welfare  for  a  white  man  to  accept  an  office  with  responsible  datieB 
attached,  unless  it  is  also  accompanied  with  a  commensurate  salaiy.    . 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  Indian  to  be  more  unselfish  than  his 
white  brother,  and  hence  if  it  is  desired  that  this  court  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  carried  into  successful  oi>eration,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  some  pro\ision  be  made  to  pay  the  officers  of  the  court  a  reaaooar 
ble  compensation.    The  judges,  in  iriy  opinion,  should  not  be  asked  to 
serve  for  less  than  $20  per  month,  and  for  the  payment  of  this  salary 
and  other  necessary"  expenses  an  appropriation  of  850,000  would  be 
sufficient.    If  this  amount  was  appropriated  the  court  could  be  a  wo- 
cessfully  ei^tablished  at  every  agency  where  it  was  found  necessary* 
The  agents  would  be  relieved  of  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  labor  and 
annoyance,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  economy  to  the  Government  itt 
saving  the  expense  heretofore  incurred  of  suppressing  crimes  which  tf^ 
now  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Indian  oflenses.    I  thei«" 
fore  respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  be  asked  for  an  appropriB^ 
tion  of  $50,000  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned. 

INDIAN  HOMESTEAD  ENTRIES. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  year  contains  a  clai^^ 
allowing  Indians  to  avail  themselves  of  the  homestead  laws  witho 
the  payment  of  fees  and  commissions  on  account  of  entries  or  proo 
and  ap[)ropriates  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  aid  Indians  in  making  selectio  _ 
of  land  and  the  necessary  proofs.  Under  this  act  several  entries  ha 
been  made  by  Indians  in  Washington  Territory  who  for  years  ha^^ 
been  in  possession  of  land  along  the  Columbia  River.  It  is  believ^^ 
that  this  provision,  and  your  action  in  directing  local  officers  to  refa^^  . 
entries  of  whites  upon  lands  occupied  by  Indians,  as  embodied  in  ci  -^ 
ular  of  the  General  Land  Office  dated  May  31,  1884,  will  enable  mai^ 
Indians  to  secure  titles  to  their  lands. 

This  clause  also  provides  that  all  patents  for  lands  under  the  India^ 
homestead  act  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect  and  declare  that  the  Unites^ 
States  does  and  will  hold  the  lan<l  thus  entered  for  the  period  of  twenty 
fiv^  years  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  by  whom  8U<^ 
entr^'  shall  have  been  made,  or  in  case  of  his  decease,  of  his  widow  aii^ 
heirs,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  where  such  land 
located;  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  the  United  States  wi 
convey  the  same  by  ])atent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  widow  and  heirs 
aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all  charge  or 
<»ambrance  whatsoever. 
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AULOTMENT  OF  LANDS  IN  SEVERALTY  AND  PATENTS. 

iring  the  year  12  certificates  of  allotments  have  been  issued  to  the 
ins  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  under  the  treaty  with  the 
I>ewas  of  the  Mississippi  concluded  March  19, 1807  (16  Stat.,  721); 
tbe  Pottawatoraies  of  tlie  Indian  Territory,  under  the  act  of  May 
872  (17  Stat.,  159),  the  cost  of  the  land  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Pottawatomie  cases  having  been  reimbursed  by  the  allottees ; 
\  tbe  Sioux  Indians  at  the  Rosebud  Agency,  under  the  sixth  article 
le  Sioux  treaty  concluded  April  29,  1868  (15  Stat.,  637),  and  2  to 
Sisseton  Indians  on  Lake  Traverse,  under  the  treaty  of  February 
867  (15  Stat.,  505). 

itents  have  been  issued  as  follows :  78  to  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Su- 
)r  and  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Liic  Court  Oreille  Reservation,  under 
provisions  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  September  30,  1854 
Stat.  1110);  and  6  to  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Sioux, 
;r  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  February  19, 1867  (15  Stat.  505); 
iug  the  total  number  of  certificates  and  patents  issued  119.  Allot- 
tshave  also  been  approved  by  the  President  in  favor  of  119  Indians 
r'asbingtou  Territory,  and  the  issuance  of  patents  to  60  of  these 
been  authorized.  This  office  has  also  approved,  in  addition  to  the 
^o^ng,  allotments  to  102  Indians  in  Washington  Territory,  and  re- 
nted the  issuance  of  patents. 

jveral  of  the  agents  report  that  their  Indians  are  earnestly  asking 
illotnrieuts,  which  have  hitherto  been  delayed  for  the  want  of  an  {ip- 
)riatiou  to  survey  the  reservation. 

tie  bill  to  increase  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  allotted  the  !N'ez  Perc6 
Willamette  Indians,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  my  last  Annual 
ort,  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  but  no  action 
taken  by  the  House.  The  general  allotment  bill  also  passed  the 
Ue  in  a  form  generally  acceptiible  to  this  Office,  but  received  no 
jn  from  the  House.  It  is  hoped  that  favorable  action  may  be  taken 
1  both  these  bills  by  the  House  of  liepresentatives  at  the  next  ses 

SURVEY  OF  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

36  first  appropriation  of  any  consequence  in  ten  years  for  the  survey 
iwliau  reservations  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  when 
8Qm  of  $50,000  was  ajipropriated  ''for  survey  and  subili vision  of  In- 
reaervatious,  and  defining  by  surveys  tbe  boundaries  of  reserva- 
» and  of  lands  to  be  allotted  to  Indians."  The  act  provides  that 
W  of  this  amount,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be 
1  for  surveying  and  defining  the  boundaries  of  tbe  Navajo  Indian 
enration.  Although  the  sum  appropriated  is  but  half  the  amount 
'iMited  for,  it  will  do  much  to  relieve  the  service  of  one  of  the  most 
^08  embarrassments  with  whicb  it  has  had  to  contend.  It  will  en- 
*  thin  office  to  rerun  and  remark  the  lines  of  certain  reservations 
ch  have  heretofore  been  surveyed,  and  possibly  to  inaugurate  some 
'inal  surveys,  so  that  the  work  of  allotment  will  probably  be  con- 
icddoriog  the  year  to  a  greater  extent  tban  beretotbre.  It  is  the  in- 
tion  to  use  this  money  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  rely  upon  Con- 
^  for  further  appropriations  to  accomplish  the  surveys  m  other 

^Ue  want  of  a  proper  definition  of  reservation  boundaries  has  been 
ycM^and  18  still,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  contention  and  dis- 
i^kiiowntotheDepartment,anditis  to  be  hoped  that  the  full  amount 
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of  my  estimate  for  surveys  for  tbe  eusiiiug  fiscal  year  may  be  pro 
in  order  that  existing  disputes  may  be  speedily  settled,  and  a 
vision  of  lands  witbin  the  reservations  made,  wherever  require 
deemed  advisable,  for   the  settlement  of   the  Indians  in  iudi 
homes. 

LEASING  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  numerous  application 
been  received  from  parties  desirous  to  lease  Indian  lands,  held  by  or 
occupancy,  by  tenancy,  or  by  sufferance,  mainly  for  cattle  grazir 
poses.  To  all  such,  answer,  based  upon  Department  ruling  on  theqi 
in  the  Fenlon  case,  April  25, 1883,  has  been  returned  that  no  authc 
law  existed  for  the  making  of  such  leases  or  agreements  by  the  Ind 
by  this  Department,  and  that  the  Department  would  not  approve 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  some  few  agreements  of  the  chi 
mentioned  have  been  entered  into  by  certain  Indian  tribes  on  the 
responsibility,  from  which  the  Indians  are  drawing  more  or  lesi 
niary  l)enefit.  These  agreements,  however,  have  not  received  t 
proval  of  the  Department  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  It  is  v< 
sirable  that  Congress  should  put  this  much  vexed  question  i 
proper  basis,  so  that  Indian  lands  not  necessary  for  other  purpose 
be  made  a  source  of  income  to  the  Indians  under  such  rules  anc 
lations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

CRIMES  AND  OFFENSES. 

A  law  is  badly  wanted  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  o 
amongst  Indians  themselves.  In  my  last  annual  report  I  refei 
this  subject  at  considerable  length,  and  pointed  out  the  embai  ra^ 
occasioned  this  Department  by  reason  of  the  excepting  clause 
United  States  Statutes  (section  2146),  which  remits  to  tribal  usag 
customs  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  offenses  committed  betwe 
Indians  themselves.  Outside  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indis 
ritory,  who  have  their  own  legislatures,  courts,  and  judicial  macl 
and  amongst  whom  life  and  property  are  as  secure  as  they  are 
States,  the  Indian  is  not  amenable  to  any  law  for  injuries  commit 
one  of  his  own  race  in  the  Indian  country.  The  result  is  that  th 
brutal  and  unprovoked  murders  are  committed,  and  the  murder< 
"  unwhipt  of  justice.'' 

A  notable  instance  of  this  is  the  case  of  *'  Crow  Dog,"  who  kill 
celebrated  Chief  "Spotted  TaiP  on  the  Sioux  reservation,  ai 
was  tried  and  convicted  before  the  first  district  court  of  Dakota, 
as  a  United  States  court,  which  held  that  under  the  peculiar  pro 
of  the  treaty  of  1868  and  the  agreement  of  1877,  with  the  Sioux  Ii 
it  had  jurisdiction  of  the  offense,  notwithstanding  the  general  pr( 
in  the  statutes.  Upon  petition  for  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and 
rari^  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  statutory 
tiou  was  not  repealed  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaties,  and  tl 
first  district  court  of  Dakota  was  without  jurisdiction  to  find  or 
indictment  against  the  prisoner;  that  the  conviction  and  sentenc 
void,  and  that  his  imprisonment  was  illegal.*  The  consequence 
Grow  Dog  is  at  large  upon  the  reservation  unpunished. 

Another  notable  case  was  that  of  Johnson  Foster,  a  Creek  ] 
who  committed  a  cold-blooded  murder  upon  Bobert  Poisal,  a  ci 

*Ex-parte  Crow  Dog  109,  U.  S.  Reports,  556. 
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Arapaho,  in  the  Shawnee  country  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  facts 
of  this  case  were  fully  set  out  in  my  hist  report  and  need  not  be  reca- 
pitulated. Here  also  there  was  no  legal  remedy  at  hand,  but  the  Indi- 
ans saved  the  Government  all  further  trouble  fn  the  matter  by  finally 
shooting  the  murderer  down  like  a  wild  beast,  not,  however,  until  he 
had  duplicated  his  crime  by  murdering  the  United  States  deputy  mar- 
shal who  had  him  in  charge. 

Still  another  and  more  recent  case  is  that  of  Spotted  Tail,  junior,  and 
Thniider  Hawk,  who  killed  White  Thunder  (all  of  thorn  Sioux  Indians), 
at  the  Kosebud  Agency  on  the  Sioux  reservation.  Under  the  decision 
in  the  Crow  Dog  case,  this  office  had  no  alternative  but  to  i*eluctantly 
order  the  prisoners,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  had  been  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  military,  back  to  the  reservation.  In  regard  to  this  af- 
fair the  agent  reports  as  follows : 

The  quietude  and  monotony  of  affairs  at  the  a^oncv  was  broken  on  the  evening  of 
May '29,  by  the  kiUiug  of  Chief  Wliite  Thunder  by' Snotted  Tail  (son  of  the  late 
Chief  Spotted  Tail)  and  an  Indian  named  Thunder  Hawk.  My  information,  obtained 
principally  from  Spotted  Tail  afterthe  fracas,  i.s  that  White  Thunder,  fcelingaggrieved, 
»entto  Spotted  TaiTs  camp,  and  took  therefmm  seven  horseH  and  other  jiropeity ; 
i^potted  Tail  goini;  to  his  camp  and  seeing  some  of  his  horses  dead  on  the  road,  he, 
with  two  othern.  Thunder  Hawk  and  Long  Pumpkin,  went  to  and  conimentM'd  firing 
into  the  camp  of  White  Thunder's  friends,  during  which  White  Thunder  received 
two  rifle  shots,  one  from  Spotted  Tail  in  the  leg  and  another  from  Thunder  Hawk  in 
the  bn^ast,  from  which  he  soon  died.  Long  Pumpkin  was  thought  to  be  mortally 
Wounded;  he  has  progresseil  till  the  present  time  with  prospects  of  iinal  recovery. 
The  father  of  Whit^  Thunder  was  also  less  seriously  wounded,  but  on  account  of 
extreme  age  may  not  recover.  Six  horses  were  killed  in  the  affray.  The  next  morn- 
jpg  Spotted  Tail  and  Thunder  Hawk  answered  my  summons  and  appeared  before  me 
'oreximinatioD.  I  sent  them  to  Fort  Niobrara."  Th«*y  have  been  kept  prisoners  at 
the  fort  since  that  time. 

If  there  is  no  law  to  pnnisli  or  detain  offenders  of  such  character  in  durance,  they 
*honld  Dot  be  returned  to  the  place  of  their  crimes,  where  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
tho  murdered  reside,  and  who  stand  ready,  whenever  amict4>d  with  **bad  hearts"  or 
•'^"inoaming,"  to  avenge  the  off<Miso,  endangering  the  lives  of  many,  and  good  gov- 
^^Hment  of  all.  I  look  upon  this  trouble  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  return  t«»  this  agency 
<*f  "Crow  Dog"  (the  murderer  of  Chief  Spotted  Tail,  August,  1881),  imprisoned,  tried, 
^nvicted,  and  ctmdemned  for  this  crime;  afterwards  on  the  decision  of  the  Unit^'d 
f^tateB  Supreme  Court,  "that  the  court  had  no  jurisdictitui  over  Indian  offenders 
^Runsl  Indians,''  he  was  released  and  returned  here,  feeling  of  more  importance  than 
the  hi^iest  chief  of  the  nation.  His  presence  from  the  time  of  his  return  has  been 
tbecanae  of  Jealousy  and  heartburning;  it  has  at  different  times  appeared  as  though 
^able  woald  result  from  this  cause.  '*  White  Thunder"  had  become  one  of  the  pro- 
K^^ve  men  among  the  Indians;  hod  recently  induce<l  a  number  of  his  band  to  leave 
jhericiDity  of  the  agency  to  form  a  new  camp  where  good  farms  could  be  made,  and 
hy  hiiexjunple  induced  them  to  go  to  work.  His  death  will  bo  a  loss  to  his  people, 
SttaliD  to  the  whit-es,  to  whom  he  was  a  good  friend;  his  intiuence  was  on  the  side  of 
S<^  Korernmeut,  law  and  order. 

Other  instances  may  be  cited,  but  enough  have  been  given  to  show 
the  necessity  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  in  this  particular.  The  aver- 
^  Indian  may  not  be  ready  for  the  more  complex  questions  of  civil 
law,  bat  he  is  sufficiently  capable  to  discriminate  between  right  and 
^^g,  and  should  be  taught  by  the  white  man's  law  to  respect  the  per- 
fODi  iiid  property  of  his  race,  and  that  under  the  same  law  he  himself 
^  oiUtled  to  like  protection. 

b  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of 
^taUiahing  a  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  treaties  with  the  civilized  tribes,  and  I  cannot  better 
do  80  than  by  quoting  from  the  annual  report  of  the  agent  at  the  Union 
^SWy^  to  which  the  civilized  tribes  are  attached.    He  says : 

In  eriniiial  eases  where  white  men  and  Indians  are  the  parties,  or  where  hoth  par- 
**^>n  white  men,  the  case  is  tried  by  the  United  States  court  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
^Qt  ibar-filtlis  of  criminal  cases  tried  at  that  court  come  from  the  Indian  Territory  -, 
^  loog  djatuicea  witneasea  must  travel  to  reach  th'ia  court  makes  the  admimf&lratvoiL 
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of  jiiHtice  not  only  vory  oxpensive  to  tlio  Goveninient,  and  to  tho  witnesses  who  we 
compelled  to  attend,  bnt  it  is  tbe  cause  of  a  large  number  of  crimes  committed  in  the 
Territory  not  being  reported  ;  witnesses  cannot  afford  to  travel  several  times  to  Fort 
Smitb,  Ark.,  to  pro8«*cute  criminals.  Tbe  fees  and  mileage  will  not  pay  ordinnry  fare 
and  necessary*  expenses  of  tbe  trip,  allowing  notbing  for  tbe  time  lont.  Tho  businett 
of  tbe  court  is  tnuisacted  as  rapidly  an  ])ossible,  bnt  cases  are  continued  from  term  to 
term,  and  siu'enirl  trijjs  mimt  be  made  by  tbe  witnesses  l>efore  tbe  case  is  tried.  Crim- 
inals take  advantage  of  tins  state  of  nlfairs,  and  crime  is  mncb  more  prevalent  than 
if  a  court  was  estaldiNlied  in  tbo  Territory,  as  tbe  treaty  prov'des  and  tbe  iDdiani 
desire.  Tbe  Territory  baving  no  friend  at  court  to  call  attention  to  tbese  mutters, 
tbe  Indian  Olbce  sbould  do  so  in  tbe  interest  of  good  onler  and  economy. 

TIMBER   AND   OTHER    DEPREDATIONS  ON    INDIAN  LANDS. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  present  Conj>:res8  a  bill  (S.  1545)  to  amend 
section  UliSS  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  in  rehition  to  timber  dejiredatioos 
so  as  to  apply  to  all  classes  of  Indian  lands,  passed  the  Senate,  but  was 
not  reached  in  the  House.  This  leg^islation  is  nuich  required,  especially 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  depredations  are  constant,  and  I  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  the  bill  be  still  further  amended,  so  as  to 
include  coal  and  other  minerals  upon  Indian  lands. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

In  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  approved  May  27,  1878,  provision  vafl 
made  for  org^anizin^r  an  Indian  poli(;e  force,  not  exceeding  50  officers  and 
430  privates.    During:  that  year  a  force  Tvas  orpinized  at  30  ditferent 
agencies,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing such  a  force  has  been  more  apparent  every  year.     During  tbe 
past  year  the  force  has  consisted  of  784  officers  and  privates  at  ^ 
out  of  the  GO  dift'erent  agencies,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  reconls  ^^ 
constabulary  organizations  throughout  the  country  will  not  present  * 
more  favorable  showing  for  fidelity,  faithfulness,  and  impartial   l"*^^* 
formance  of  duty  than  has  been  displayed  by  the  Indian  police.     Wl'/^^ 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  upon  wli^^*! 
they  are  called  to  act  are  offenses  committed  by  their  own  race  agai"^ 
laws  made  by  a  race  with  which  they  have  not  heretofore  been  in  t^y^' 
pathy ;  that  they  are  hedged  in  by  rules  and  regulations  whict*   ^ 
abridge  the  absolute  freedom  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  ti*^*|! 
gall  and  chafe  them  continually,  any  infringement  of  which  is  prom  >'**^' 
punished;  and  that  many  of  the  regulations  established  forbid  pf^^ 
tic^s  which  almost  form  apart  of  the  very  existence  of  the  I ndi* 
practices  and  customs  which  are  to  them  a  religion,  and  which,  if  r«^^ 
lected,  they  believe  will  result  in  disaster  and  death,  the  impartia-l'^  , 
with  which  the  i)olice  have  performed  the  duties  devolving  upon  tt^^' 
is  creditable  in  the  highest  degree.     It  matters  not  who  the  otfende^  ^ 
whether  chief  of  the  tribe  or  a  young  warrior,  Indian  or  white  man,fri^  . 
or  foe,  stranger  or  one  "  to  the  manor  born,"  when  ordered  to  makt^   * 
arrest  there  is  no  flinching  from  duty,  and  it  is  truly  marvelous  tha  t^   ^ 
little  friction  has  occurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,    ^"^^^g 
the  bCvSt  evidences  of  their  efficiency  and  adherence  to  duty  is  shc^^ 
in  the  fact  that  out  of  a  force  of  nearly  800  men  only  80  have  been  ^  ^ 
chargecl  from  the  force  during  the  year  for  all  causes  combined. 

1  cannot  conscientiously  perform  my  duty  nor  do  justice  to  this  it»^ 
itorious  body  of  men  without  again  calling  attention  to  their  mea^T 
salary,  and  urging  that  a  more  liberal  compensation  be  paid  to  th^^ 
This  office  requires  that  they  shall  be  men  of  unquestioned  ener^I^ 
courage,  and  self-command ;  be  in  vigorous  bodily  health ;  l>e 
horsemen  and  good  shots  with  rifle  and  pistol.    They  must  be  well 
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with  the  topography  of  the  reservation,  and  must  so  inform 
8  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  cattle,  wagons,  and  other  prop- 
ging  on  the  reservation  as  to  be  able  to  identify  them  wherever 
ast  constantly  patrol  the  districts  assigned;  must  give  imnie- 
36  of  the  arrival  of  strangers  on  the  reservation ;  must  obtain 
e  information  in  regard  to  timber,  cattle,  and  horse-thieves, 
and  liquor  sellers  in  the  vicinity,  and  must  vigilantly  watch 
nents  of  all  snspicioua  characters  and  their  associates,  and\re- 
ame  ;  mut^t  report  all  marriages,  deaths,  and  cases  of  severe 
r  accident;  and  must  perform  all  the  regular  duties  assigned, 
idy  for  special  service  at  any  time.  They  are  compelled  to 
id  feed  their  own  horses,  many  of  them  keeping  several,  and 
3n  a  trail  at  hard  riding  for  days  at  a  time,  all  for  the  low 
88  per  month  for  officers  and  $5  per  month  for  privates.  Of 
en  in  service  the  pa^t  year  only  64  were  single  men  ;  all  the 
1  families  averaging  five  members. 

the  year  126  resigned  on  account  of  "  inadequate  salary,''  and 
ising  that  any  accept  or  retain  the  position.  Congress,  at  its 
3n,  recognized  the  necessity  of  greater  compensation  by  au- 
one  agent  to  ymy  $15  per  month.  1  earnestly  recommend  that 
>f  com]>ensation  per  mouth  be  fixed  as  follows:  Officers,  $15; 
,  $12 ;  privates,  $10. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

owing  tables  show:  (1)  The  distribution  of  population;  (2) 
s  and  purjioses  of  the  expenditures  from  appropriations  for 
years  ended  June  30,  1882,  1883,  and  1884. 

Table  1. — Dialribution  of  population. 


States  and  Territories. 


>ry 

»ry  (five  ciTilized  tribes) , 


Inding  201  attached  to  Kansas  agency,  bat  still  living  in 


twritory 


3 
4 
1 
9 
3 
6 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
5 

2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
5 

(t) 
2 
6 
2 
1 


5  o. 
*  S  2 


18,  690 
4,738  I 

991 

32,111  I 

3,676  ' 

18.  334  , 

64,  000  ' 

354  I 

976 


9,577 

5,287 

*15, 333 

3,602 
5.016 

30,008 
5,007 
8.100 
4,255 
97 
2,809 

10,846 
6,628 
1,855 


61  i  246,794 


o  S 
«  u  a 

a  »-  S'r 


2.464 
6,669 


400 
600 


410 


8,800 


800 
290 
890 
150 
1,210 


892 


17, 676 


oM  mmber  hi  TJoitod  States,  exclasive  of  those  in  Alaska 264, 369 

Xtksse  568  are  in  charge  of  a  military  officer  and  not  on  an  Indian  reservation. 
Iidteaa  in  charge  of  a  milita^  officer,  and  not  on  a  reservation. 
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Table  2.^0bject$  and  purposes  of  the  expenditures  from  appropriatums  for  OaJbealyMrt 

ending  June  30,  1882,  1883,  and  1884. 


Objects  and  parposefl  for  which  the  appropriations 
have  been  ex  pencled. 


Amount  appropriated 


Pay  of  Indian  agents 

Paj*  of  spot'ial  agents 

Pay  of  intiirpretoni 

Buildin;:s  at  auencies  and  repairs 

Vaccination  of  Indians 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 

Annuity  goods 

Subsistonce  supulies 

Agricultural  ana  misoelUneoiis  supplies 

Expenses  of  transportation  and  storage 

Purchase  and  inspe<*lion  of  annuity  goods  and  supplies 

Advertisin|:  expenses  and  telegraphing  . : 

Payment  of  annuity  in  money 

Payment  uf  regular  employes  at  agencies 

Payment  of  temporary  empIo3'68 

Support  of  schools 

To  promote  civilization  among  Indians  generally, 

including  Indian  labor 

Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  agents 

Traveling  expenses  of  special  agents 

Incidental  expenses  of  agencies 

Pay  of  Indian  police,  scouts,  and  equipments 

Presents  to  Indians 

Stock  for  Indians 

Survey  of  Indian  reservations 

Pay  and  expenses  of  Indian  ins]iectors 

Expenses  of  Indian  commissioners 

Agricultural  improvements 

HTscellaneous 

In  hands  of  agents 


1883. 


$5. 583. 104  13 


84, 

3, 

23. 

30, 

1, 

l^ 

667, 

2, 302, 

210, 

285, 

25, 

M, 

285, 

324. 

8. 

244. 


552  77 
K08  18 
711  64 
000  06 
430  35 
749  99 
727  02 
739  13 
581  73 
261  16 
265  37 
180  12 
819  36 
639  52 
345  66 
209  18 


233, 304  48 

12,  947  45 

2.  790  76 

6,231  00 

75, 975  61 

330  00 


83,030  09 

7,290  05 

18,306  24 

34, 136  18 

740  75 

15,886  86 

534, 352  69 

2, 473.  600  81 

272, 959  44 

323, 966  95 

25,  161  12 

14, 174  22 

265,801  19 

7,320  94 

482,336  44 

145, 160  25 

13, 472  49 

3,648  42 

13, 258  77 

83,286  08 

60  00 


Total  amount  expended 
Balance  unexpended  . . . 


19, 963  01 


6, 756  31 

4, 650  97 

40,  387  74 


21.902  94 

4, 625  95  ' 

803  50  i 

4, 809  80  ; 

20. 081  78  I 


187,  095  28 


866,885  29 


188i 


$5.29l,K5n 


81.MB 
8.»BM 

isiina 

30.M1M 
MN 

37i.«nii 

2,160,1178 

259.ma 

-285,14871 
24.MU 
21,W« 

298,  wai 

254. 8810 

668,971:1 

92,Ulff 
11,51149 

5.8ieB 

21,  mw 

60. 017  08 


17,  wot 


i8,m; 


4,897,165  83!      5,196,218  84  1        5.006^68141 


285^814  41 


SCHOOLS. 


The  status  of  school  work  atnoug  Indians,  exclusive  of  the  five  civil- 
ized tribes,  can  best  be  shown  by  the  following  comparative  statement: 


Items. 


Training  schools,  Carlisle,  Forest  Grove,  &c 

Pupils  in  training  schools 

Boarding  schools  on  or  near  reservations 

Pupils  in  such  schools 

Children  placed  in  various  schools  through  the  country 

Day  schools 

Total  number  of  day  pupils    

Total  number  of  boarding  pupils 


1883. 

1884. 

3 

6 

610 

1,195 

79 

88 

4,407 

4,935 

122 

579 

117 

126 

5,102 

5,022 

5,139 

6.709 

Indf"' 


8 
885 

4 
8!8 

4SI 
9 


l,l» 


Of  the  above,  130  boarding  pupils  and  892  day  pupils  are  in  Ke^ 
York:  the  day  pupils  attend  the  29  public  schools  which  the  State  rf 
New  York  provides  for  her  Indian  population. 

Training  schools. — The  principal  educational  advance  of  the  year  h** 
been  Ihe  starting  of  the  three  new  training-schools  referred  to  in  mJ 
last  report,  at  Genoa,  Nebr.,  Ohilocco,  Ind.  Ter.,  and  Lawrence,  Kftn*^ 
opened,  respectively,  in  January,  February,  and  September.  The  ^ 
ports  of  the  first  two  are  herewith,  on  pages  207  and  209.  The  latter  to 
only  just  under  way,  and  has  now  125  out  of  the  340  pupils  which  it  will 
accommodate.  The  Ohilocco  and  Genoa  schools  have  made  a  gp^ 
record  with  their  319  pupils.    They  have  the  advantage  of  both  0»r- 
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3  and  Forest  Grove  in  possessing  sufficient  land,  and  are  giving 
cial  attention  to  stock-raising  and  farming.  The  Chilocco  boys  have 
erd  of  425  cattle,  and  the  Genoa  boys  have  cultivated  faithfully  202 
es  and  raised  6,tKK)  bushels  of  corn,  2,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  1,200 
ibels  of  vegetables.  The  nearness  of  the  schools  to  Indian  reserva- 
ns  greatly  reduces  cost  of  transportation,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
rge^ts  to  the  pupils  a  prompt  remedj'  for  homesickness  and  restive- 
58  under  restraint.  Both  schools  have  been  annoyed  by  runaways, 
t  it  is  hoped  that  serious  embarrassment  from  this  quartt^r  need  not 

anticipated.  Several  of  the  employes  of  these  schools  are  Carlisle 
d  Hampton  graduates.  If  Congress  had  not  modified  its  appropna- 
iD  and  removed  the  restriction  which  limited  the  amount  to  be  ex- 
nded  in  support  of  these  schools  to  $200  per  pupil,  including  traveling 
penses,  they  could  not  have  been  carried  on.  To  require  that  the 
8t  expense  of  an  industrial  school  shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  sum  at 
bich  it  has  been  found  possible  to  continue  a  school  already  estab- 
ihed  is  unjust  and  unreasonable.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  only  $175 
jr  pupil  (exclusive  of  traveling  expenses)  is  appropriated,  and  I  am  at 
loss  to  see  how  the  schools  can  complete  their  first  full  year  on  this 
lowance. 

The  other  three  training  schools,  at  Carlisle,  Forest  Grove,  and  Hamp- 
)n,haTe  had  an  uneventful,  useful  year,  with  578,  166,  and  132  pupils, 
ispectively,  and  a  combined  average  attendance  of  693.  The  detailed 
eportsof  the  schools  herewith,  on  pages  230, 246,  and  233,  are  full  of  in- 
erest,  and  show  clearly  the  painstaking  thoroughness  with  which  the 
npiUare  being  trained  in  the  various  trades  and  household  industries, 
Qd  the  zeal  and  faithfulness  with  which  those  engaged  in  it  are  devoting 
hemselves  to  this  work.  Of  the  special  work  wbich  is  undertaken  at 
/arligle called  '< planting  out,"  the  superintendent  says: 

1  placed  oat  on  farms  and  in  families  rliirin^  the  year,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods- 
4  girls  and  173  boys,  and  have  arranged  for  keeping  out  about  110  the  ensuing  win, 
er  to  attend  the  public  schools  where  they  are  located,  or  to  receive  private  instruc- 
ion  in  the  families.    This  is  by  far  the  most  important  feature  of  our  work. 

Eighty-fonr  are  reported  a^  excellent  workers,  83  as  good,  41  as  fair,  and  9  as  lazy, 
established  a  regulation  that  all  who  went  out  from  the  school  should  do  so  entirely 
^  the  expense  of  their  patrons,  and  should  receive  pay  according  to  their  abilitv. 
I^  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  The  absence  from  the  school  has  been  m 
l^arly  eve  y  caae  a  clear  saving  to  the  Government  of  their  support  during  such  pe- 
'iodof  absence,  and  many  of  the  boys  and  girls,  besides  supplying  themselves  with 
ilothiog,  have  earned  and  saved  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  I  find  has  a  most 
ttcellent  infloence. 

^  Indian  boy  who  has  earned  and  saved  $25  or  $5C  is  in  every  way  more  manly 
ttdmore  to  be  relied  upon  than  one  who  has  nothing;  whereas  had  he  received  the 
tamo  Hiun  as  a  gratuity  the  reverse  would  be  the  case. 

l^ujears  of  school  training  and  discipline  are  necessary  to  fit  a  new  pupil  for  this 
^^^  The  rapid  progress  in  English  speaking,  the  skill  in  hand  and  head  work, 
ue  independence  in  thought  and  action  pupils  so  placed  gain,  all  prove  that  this 
'^^^^of  preparing  and  dispersing  Indian  youth  is  an  invaluable  means  of  giving 
^MQ^oourage  and  capacity  for  civilized  self-support.  An  Indian  boy  placed  in  a 
^ihr and  remote  from  his  home  (and  it  is  better  distant  from  the  school),  surrounded 
^  Glides  by  hardworking,  industrious  people,  feels  at  once  a  stronger  desire  to  do 
^I'li^ng  for  himself  than  ne  can  be  made  to  feel  under  any  collective  system,  or  in 
r^  Wit  Indian  training-school  that  can  be  establishe<l.  His  self-respect  asserts 
^}f^\  be  goes  to  work,  oehaves  himself,  and  tries  in  every  way  to  compete  with 
^^aboathixD. 

OoDgress  having  made  its  annual  failure  to  appropriate  funds  with 
^hieh  to  parchase  a  farm  for  this  school,  Captain  Pratt  has  solicited 
"^  therefor  from  private  parties,  and  a  $20,000  tract,  covering  157 
*^  has  been  purchased,  on  which  $13,000  has  been  paid.  Another 
^^^of  eqaal  dze  is  still  needed. 
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The  Forest  Grove  school  has  kept  its  buildings  full  and  this  year  is 
crowding  in  fifty  more  children  in  anticipation  ot  being  relieved  by  new 
buildings,  for  which  Congress  appropriated  $20,000.  The  erection  of 
buildings  is  delayed  pending  the  settlement  of  the  permanent  location 
of  the  school. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Hampton  school  complains  justly  of  the 
cutting  down  of  the  rate  of  compensation  hitherto  allowed  that  institu- 
tion from  $167  per  pupil  to  $158.33,  and  of  a  new  exaction  that  he  shall 
pay  such  part  of  the  transportation  of  the  pupils  to  and  from  the  school 
as  exceeds  a  specified  sum,  which  is  one-half  the  amount  asked  for  that 
purpose.  Congress  has  been  accustomed  to  ask  private  schools  to  do 
work  which  is  worth  over  $200  per  pupil  for  $167,  but  it  has  never  be- 
fore reduced  the  amount  below  that  sum.  Considering  the  superior 
training  and  advantages  which  Hampton  offers,  and  the  large  private 
donations  which  she  has  secured  for  the  furtherance  of  Indian  educa^ 
tion,  I  cannot  consider  this  discrimination  against  her  as  anything  but 
a  blunder,  and  one  too  serious  to  be  allowed  to  go  uncorrected. 

General  Armstrong  says : 

The  reduction  is  arbitrary  and  uncalled  for.     It  will  not  seriously  hinder  the  work, 
for  friends  will  take  it  up,  bat  it  is  humiliating  to  appeal  to  private  charity  to  make 

food  this  small  economy  of  Congress.  Hampton  school  has  re])eatedly  asked  for 
175,  on  the  ground  of  fair  treatment  and  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  This  reduc- 
tion cannot  be  due  to  ignorance,  but  to  carelessness  or  to  personal  ill-will  to  the  work 
in  which  I  and  my  associates  are  engaged  for  the  Indian  race.  In  behalf  of  some  of 
the  constituents  of  the  very  legislators  who  did  this  injustice,  to  whom  I  have  applied 
to  make  up  this  reduction,  I  protest  against  the  cutting  down  of  the  per  capita  allow- 
ance to  Hampton  school. 

Pupils  m  various  schools  in  States. — Similar  to  training-school  work  is 
the  education  of  pupils  in  various  schools  throughout  the  country,  which 
is  assuming  noteworthy  proportions.  Beginning  two  years  ago  with 
provision  for  100  pupils,  the  api)ropriatibns  have  so  increased  that 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  565  Indian  youths  were  placed  in  20  schools 
located  in  eleven  States,  from  North  Carolina  to  California.  In  these 
schools  farming,  trades,  and  household  industries  are  taught,  and  solic- 
itous care  taken  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  well-being  of  the 
pupils.  As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  compensation  allowed  by  the 
law  for  such  admirable  work  is  only  $167  per  pupil  per  annum.  The 
running  expenses  of  such  schools,  in  addition  to  the  first  cost  of  the 
outfit  in  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  &c.,  is,  of  course,  much  greater. 
The  effect  has  necessarily  been  to  enlist  private  benevolence  and  effort 
quite  extensively  in  this  work.  Thus  Government  funds  have  been 
supplemented,  and  new  forces  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  Indian.  The  interest  which  thus  manifests  itself  in,  but  can- 
not be  measured  by,  money  donations  is  sincere,  energetic,  and  practical. 
A  few  other  pupils  have  been  sent  away  to  school,  who  have  been  sup- 
ported by  tribal  funds.  Seven  years  ago  hardly  an  Indian  child  was 
receiving  any  other  education  than  that  which  coujd  be  afforded  by  a 
reservation  school.  During  last  year  1,774  were  in  the  training  and 
other  schools  above  described,  and  during  the  coming  year  the  number 
will  undoubtedly  reach  2,200.  The  Albuquerque  school  might  very 
properly  be  added  to  this  list,  and  would  raise  the  number  to  2,400. 
This  method  of  Indian  education  continued  systematically  cannot  fail 
to  become  a  powerful  factor  in  Indian  civilization. 

Reservation  schools. — This  special  training  of  Indian  youths  away  from 
their  homes  does  not,  however,  remove,  but  rather  increases,  the  need 
for  more  vijiorous  school  work  on  reservations.  The  mass  of  the  In- 
dians are  there,  and  during  this  school  generation  at  least  will  remain 
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bere.  Whether  ten  years  from  now  the  same  sort  of  work  will  be 
eedecl  depencls  lar^jely  on  the  schooling  given  the  present  {generation 
fcluldren.  If  the  2,000  youths  of  the  Fort  Peck  and  Blackfeet  Agen- 
ies continue  to  be  restricted  as  now  to  boarding-school  accoiniuoda- 
ions  for  oidy  80  pupils,  no  marked  intellectual  (leveh)pment  need  be 
ooked  for,  and  the  few  children  who  may  be  sent  away  to  school  from 
hose  tribes,  will  find  on  their  relurn  that  the  current  of  ignorance  and 
leatlieuism  setting  against  them  is  too  strong  for  their  unaided  resist-  • 
ince.  The  statistics  of  the  last  year,  whih?  far  from  satisfactory,  show 
»ro^ss  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  school  work  done  on  or 
lear  reservations. 

Boarding  schools  have  been  established  for  the  first  lime  among  the 
?uma8,  Mescalero  Apaches,  Pine  Ridge  Sioux,  and  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Berthold.  One  sulditional  school  each  has  been  given  the  Indians  of 
Ae  Cheyenne  and  xVrapaho,  and  Warm  Springs  Agencies,  and  a  new 
school  for  the  Sioux  has  been  opened  at  Yankton,  Dak.  The  Yuma, 
Fort  Berthohi,  and  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  schools  are  ocnipying 
vacated  military  posts,  transferred  to  the  Department  for  this  pu»pose. 
Two  small  lK>arding  sehools  have  closed,  and  the  Round  Valley  board- 
ing school  must  ber  discontinued  until  the  buildings  burned  during  the 
year  can  be  replaced.  Again  of  (527  boarding  pupils  in  the  various 
schools  is  encouraging.  Industrial  work,  especially  in  trades,  still 
needs  more  attention.  Nineteen  of  the  schools  teach  carpentering, 
pine  blacksmith  in  g,  five  shoemaking,  ami  three  harness-making.  Farm- 
ing and  household  industries  are  added  as  a  matter  ot  course.  The 
^hoolH  have  cultivated  1,761  acres,  and  the  crops  raised  consist  of 
Uaobnshels  wheat,  8,2S()  bushels  oats,  14,72;^  bushels  corn,  and  20,31:8 
^Hijhels  vegetables.  They  have  also  made  1,798  tons  of  hay,  and  5,024 
•onnds  of  butter. 

Of  these  boarding  schools  23,  with  1,011  pupils,  are  supervised  and 
•'"gely  assisted  in  their  support  by  religious  societies.  The  cost  of 
^nervation  boarding  schools  to  the  (jovernment  averages  SI 30  per 
iuam  i)er  pupil.  This  can  hardly  be  consi<lered  an  extravagant  sum 
*  l>ay  for  both  the  support  and  education  of  an  Indian  child,  especially 
hen,  as  in  the  Sioux  tribe,  the  child's  support  is  guaranteed  by  treaty. 
Ue  oamber  of  boarding  pupils  who  could  be  accommodated  lias  been 
^^  greater  than  the  previous  year. 

But  slight  advance  has  been  made  in  day-school  work ;  although  17 
^w  schools  have  been  opened,  others  have  been  discontinued,  and  3  have 
^come  boarding  schools,  so  that  the  entire  number  for  the  year  is  only 
%,aoet  gain  of  11.  Of  these,  30  are  New  York  public  schools,  and  46, 
1th  2,173  pupils,  are  supported  wholly  or  nearly  so  b^  religious  societies. 
lie  value  of  day  schools  among  Indians  is  proven,  and  for  00,000  In- 
iaug  their  establishment  is  virtually  required  by  treaty  stipulations, 
'be  nx  district  schools,  among  the  Pine  Ridge  Sioux,  will  be  increased 
3  eleven  if  suitable  teachers  can  be  secured.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
nd  a  trustworthy  i)er8on,  having  ability  as  a  tejicher,  who  is  willing  to 
^ve  home  and  friends  and  settle  down  in  more  or  less  uncomfortable 
Luarten  among  a  heathen  people,  and  for  a  small  salary  devote  time 
*Dd  energy,  not  only  to  teaching  children  a  new  language,  but  also  to 
Kispiring  and  directing  the  awkward  attempts  toward  civilization  of  the 
keentirolndian  village  in  which  the  school  is  located.  The  allurementof 
^  (lormimeot  salary  of  $40  or  $50  per  month  will  not  attract  to  such  work 
loeewho  are  suited  to  it,  unless  they  possess  a  genuine  love  for  humanity 
^iwl  a  desire  to  labor  personally  for  its  elevation.  Many  such  teachers, 
Specially  in  the  mission  day  schools,  are  managing  Indian  schools  at 
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xj.i  .  .'..   i"   i  'ty  toll.  Ii:ii'<lsljip,  and  Sflf-dj-iiial  havi-  liK-omethe 

u.\  '  ..J.   .T'!!  I'.riMM'it^riiiztMl  Ii'Vrr  w  liicli  is  raisiii;^  in  a  iji;:ber 

....  ^.    ".'     :  ■..:i^"  IiMli:in  fomtminit y. 

it.  ..'•■<  K. -i/'i;-!  .SniMx  liav<»  nearly  lo--t  faith  in  tliiniovfiiiiuont 
■•i.'  ^:  L  .i  •'.Kiiiii;:  siliuol.  rii(»  plrtlLif  raiiiiot  lu*  ivili.'iiiWMi  niilil 
v"  ;..  »  ^  ■' '  ^  :  ::  *l>  lo  cuviT  llit-  t*x|)rii?»»*  ipI  irloratii!;:  ;niil  ifmoviiig 
.:u  '  -  :'  V„»'i. -y.  fiiiil  inran  tinic  district  day  srliools  are  Iviug 
1'.^,  ■      %   ..".     <  i.i|»!.ily  arid  sysli*iiiati<rally  as  prai'tiiraMi*. 

*v..  1^  ;:.  ;i^'  >i-arllM*  total  aiToiiniMMiatioiis  lor  ImardiuLr  i»nplb! 
t,>,..  ;    .  '     .:«:  .ill"  >»'i  A.iliniis,  ii  ( lovrrmiii-iil  lniil«liii»:s,  \vasr».4r»i.tV»nlay 

:!  .iki!!;:  a  total  oi  S,<»r_!,  or  a  liitli*  ovt-r  oiu'-sixtli  uTlLe 
■:;  -^iliool  popiiialioii.  N«*vv  York  iirovidcs  for  l.l*M*M]iT 
|i;i;  ■  X,  ■•  !  v\  :i,i;ious  soi-irlirs  rinnisli  ac<-oiimMidali(»iis  lor  K^iMi  inIanl■ 
■;..  ;  :  ■  \  '.  lii.i  tv  pupils,  and  t  litis  the  tminlM'r  ot*  pupils  who  htsr  year 
li.j.i  '  -.v'^sr.Miity  of  sflioolin^r  was  rcdiircd  ti>  aboii:  thnH^-tcmrtlis  the 
w  '.ly*:^  :  iiir.ii.  r.  Ill  lookin;;  at  tin*  cdm-ational  jrain  Finulediirin;;  the  lust 
ii-.^  M.iiN,  liio  pioporlioiis  «i|  tin*  work  ninlonc  should  not  be  lost  sijlht 
i»..  »:•  .  .:pp:rpriati!»ns  must  lar;^<*ly  intri'ase  bi'tore  this  lar^cMiusclioolrf 
i^iii  I  :  iU  r  ^';uj  hi'  cared  for. 

Sx*:\,v  piourcss  is  hciri«r  made  toHjird  comimlsory  education.  It  has 
luTM  Niicce»lully  tried  at  four  a^nMu'ies,  the  comjailsion  at  two  t;iking 
till-  u'liii  oi  witldioldiuj^  rations,  an<i  at  tlie  others  of  withiioldiiigau- 
iMiu.v  tMsments.  As  soon  as  a  sullicient  nund)er  of  school  huiUlingS 
.Hc  *  ntl*  d  in  the  various  a«;eiu'ies  lor  the  Sioux,  the  system  can  been-  ; 
n.u.tl  ihiiMi^h  that  entire  tribe  un<ler  the  tt'rms  of  their  treaty. 

liHiLiiiiifs. — The  embarrassment  under  which  the  otiiee  has  hilwred  \ 
loi  M'M'ral  years — insullicient  school  buildings — is  beconiin«j:  chrouie. 
Ii  ici'orls  ^ave  the  number  of  boanlintj  ])Ui)ils  for  which  existing 
iHohlin^N  luinish  ffniiable  accommodation,  instead  of  the  number  whidi 
r,ni  li  buildin^is  are  compelled  to  at'commodate,  a  ujuch  smaller  showing 
\uiidd  be  made.  Jnsjiet'tors  <*ondtMnn  the  crowded,  stifling  doriiiito- 
uc.n  \Uiich  they  lin<U  Jiii<l  ajrents  on  the  other  hand  de])lore  the  turning 
iit^ii.\  from  school  of  those  who  ask  for  admittance,  and  they  decide 
t(icii'\ul  the  children  temporarily,  in  the  hope  that  the  new  building 
or  midilion  for  which  they  have  eutreated  will  soon  be  allowed.  Too 
(•11(11  Ihe  year  goes  by  withcmt  relief  and  the  whole  management^ 
\\\i'i\  tlu^  morale  of  the  school,  sutlers,  sometimes  seriously.  Build- 
hiv.i  erected  to  meet  the  needs  of  ten  years  ago  must  still  be  made  to 
unlllre,  and  others  too  dilapidated  and  worthless  to  be  repaired  mnst 
niill  Mhelli'rchildreu  who  therein  are  expected  to  become  accustomed  to 
Ihe  ilcctMH'ies  and  comforts  of  civilization,  and  to  accjuii-e  habits  of  thrift 
lid  enterprise. 

riiice  oidy  *li5,000  was  api)ropriated   this   last   year  for  erectioii 
iiiiil    lepair  Of   school-buildings,  no  extensive   work    has,   of  course? 
been  done.     The  Shoshone,  Menomonee,  Sisseton,  and  Siletz  building^ 
Hhlrh  wi-re  commenced  in  the  luevious  year,  have  been  completed  ft i*^ 
III  riipied  ;  also  the  three  new  training  school   buildings  at  Lawreu^^ 
i  ihdocco,  and  iJcuoa  ;  and  a  building  begun  some  years  since  at  WU*^® 
I'liiilh,  Minu.    Tin*,   nourishing  Albuquerque  school   has  moved  U*^® 
new  ipiiiilerM  after  three  years  of  waiting  in  rented  buildings,  sni)]"**^ 
iiiiiiicd  by  temporary  make-shift  additions,  put  up  one  after  the  otl>^' 
MH  I  In*  pupils  crowded  in.     This  building  was  intendeil  for  138  pupi^* 
iiiid  Ihe  MUperinlendint  of  the  sehool  is  asking  for  the  immediate  er^ 
I  Inn  of  iiiioiher  building  to  house  the  oO  additional  pupils  who  willff-^ 
liH  iidiiiMtaiice  this  fall,  and  the  1(N)  othei*s  who  eun  easily  be  obtaiuc:^ 
'I  he  ♦  ItV'*'^'  appropriated  this  year  for  buildiug^  will  be  needed  for  t*** 
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•w,  DeviTs  Lake,  Wichita,  Quinaielt,  and  Fort  Peck  buildings,  and 
airs  and  additions  ar  other  point'^,  and  Albuquerque  must  wait 
>tber  year,  as  must  also  nine  other  places  where  there  are  either  no 
klings  at  all  or  else  buildings  which  need  immediate  enlargement. 
?here  18  no  obstacle  to  progress  in  Indian  education  with  whieh  this 
CO  has  bad  to  contend  so  great  as  the  want  of  money  to  furnish  suita- 

and  even  decent  school  buildings.  As  stated  above,  if  all  the  Indian 
v  and  boarding  school  buildings,  belonging  to  Government  or  other 
rties,  had  been  tilled,  only  one-fourth  of  the  Indian  school  popuhiiiou 
uld  have  l)een  provide<l  for.  The  suffering  at  Fort  Peck  and  Black- 
t  agencies  might  have  been  made  a  golden  educational  opportunity 
'  those  tribes,  llungry  children  w()uld  need  little  urging  to  become 
nates  of  boarding  si^hools  with  well-si)read  tables.  There  has  been 
niey  on  hand  to  buy  food  for  i)upils,  but  none  to  put  up  shelters  for 
em,  and  ignorance  and  wretchedness  mast  continue  un'modilied  aud 
relieved. 

Toadd  to  itsother  embarrassments,  Congress  has  still  further  restricted 
e  office  by  providing  that  during  this  year  no  Indian  boarding-school 
lilding  shall  cost,  including  furnishing, 'over  $l(),0()().  The  Chilocco 
lildiugs,  for  150  pupils,  cost,  exclusive  of  furnishing,  and  in  a  Jocation 
bere  materials  are  ea^sily  accessible,  over  $20,000,  or  over  $125  per  i)upil. 

smaller  building  would  somewhat  increase  the  rate  per  pupil.  Three 
ils  are  therefore  left  open  to  choice:  (I)  To  limit  the  number  of  i)upils 
'  less  than  75:  (2)  to  put  up  a  shabby  structure,  uncomfortable  and  in- 
mvenient,  and  which  will  require  extensive  repairing  and  remodeling 

the  near  future,  aud  yet  will  never  be  what  it  should  be;  or  (3)  to  erect 
le  small  building  one  year  and  attach  another  to  it  during  the  succeed- 
?  8ea»ou  at  some  extra  cost  for  changes  thereby  necessitated.  Either 
ethod  pursued  in  private  business  would  be  considered  inexcusably 
liftless. 

CASH  PAYMENTS   TO   INDIANS, 

Daring  the  past  year  the  cash  i)aymeuts  per  capita  to  Indians,  be- 
ig  yearly  installments  of  specific  amounts  and  of  interest  on  the  in- 
ebtedness  of  the  Government  to  them  under  treaty  stipulations,  &c., 
monnted  in  round  numbers  to  $443,000.  A  great  part  of  such  pay- 
lentu  are  distributed  in  small  sums  semi  annually,  each  member  of  a 
ibe  receiving  an  equal  share,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  men, 
^omen,  and  children  who  directly  enjoy  the  benefits  of  these  payments 
>  very  large. 

All  appear  to  be  satisfied  that  justice  has  been  done  to  them  except 
he  8a^  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi,  who  are  jointly  interested  in 
ertain  treaties  with  the  Government,  but  who  are  divided  into  two 
^DdSf  one  residing  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  other  in  Iowa, 
^he  latter  band  has  been  dissatisfied  for  some  time  back  with  the  re- 
pective  nambers  held  by  the  Government  as  comprising  each  band, 
Uld  upon  which  numbers  is  based  the  division  made  yearly  of  their 
oint  treaty  funds.  This  cause  of  complaint,  however,  is  now  in  pro- 
cess of  removal  by  steps  which  are  being  taken  in  pursuance  of  recent 
^gi^tbn,  the  result  of  a  iietition  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen  and  the 
^eeoDmendation  of  the  Department,  whereby  a  new  and  correct  cen- 
^  of  all  the  original  Sacs  and  Foxes  aud  their  descendants  at  both 
pbeet  will  be  taken,  and  an  even  per  capita  share  of  future  payments 
will  be  made  to  each  person  found  entitled  without  regard  to  their  place 
^iwideuoe. 
KotwitiutaDding  the  fact  that  the  completion  of  the  census  of  the 
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Wiiineba^oes  in  Wisconsin  required  by  the  act  of  January  18, 1881, 
was  in  charge  of  a  thoron<^lily  competent  agent,  the  work  was  delayed 
owing  to  the  dilliculties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  necessary  data  in 
referi'iice  to  them  on  account  of  th<*ir  unsettled  habits  and  homeless 
condition,  and  bcjcausr  many  of  them  n»fuse<l  for  a  long  time  to  g[ive 
their  own  names  or  the  names  of  the  members  of  their  families  for  en- 
rollment, and  i)ecause  it  was  also  tbund  ditlicult  to  prevail  on  many  of 
them  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  by  taking  up  home- 
steads oi  by  declaring  their  intention  to  do  so  as  soon  as  they  should 
receive  the  money.  Therefore  it  was  not  until  the  20th  of  Octol)erlast 
that  the  list  could  i)e  stMit  to  the  I)ei)artment  for  approval,  and  steps 
taken  toward  applying  to  the  Indians  the  benefits  provided  forthemby 
the  act.  On  the  7th  of  the  following  November,  an  installment  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  amount  applicable  was  plactnl  to  the  credit  of  a  dis- 
bursing agent,  to  be  paid  to  them  as  the  act  provided,  and  those  only 
were  allowed  to  draw  who  had  complied  with  all  Its  requirements.  The 
wisdom  of  paying  this  money  in  install^nents,  as  suggested  in  my  report 
for  1883,  only  bei^ame  more  apparent  by  increased  familiarity  with  the 
habits  and  con<lition  of  these  Indians.  Their  mere  expressed  intention 
to  use  the  moiuy  to  enttr  any  land  they  might  select  or  to  improve  it 
could  not  be  relied  upon  as  hinu^i;  bona  fide ;  but  the  hope  of  furthtf 
payments  induced  them  to  make  good  use  of  the  first,  and  as  it  was 
found  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  money  given  them  was  properly 
used,  another  i)ayment  of  a  second  one-fifth  was  made  during  Febru- 
ary, 1884. 

As  the  wording  of  the  act  is  not  plain  as  to  how  its  benefits  were  to 
be  applied,  it  was  believed  that  the  remaining  three-fifths  of  the 
money  in  question  could  be  expended  to  their  greatest  advoutage  in 
the  purchase  of  building  material,  stock,  farming  utensils,  &c,,  as  thus 
being  more  certain  to  permanently  aid  them  towards  independence  and 
civilization.  But  this  course  on  trial  was  not  found  practicahle,  for 
various  reasons,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  decided  objection  of  * 
great  majority  of  the  Indians,  and  the  positive  refusal  of  others,  to  *> 
receive  it  or  to  make  known  their  wants,  many  claiming  that  they  had 
contracted  debts  on  the  strength  of  th(»ir  promises  to  pay  from  this 
source,  which  they  felt  bound  by  honor  and  interest  to  pay;  so  that  no 
intelligent  estimate  for  the  necessary  purchases  could  be  arrived  at, 
nor  could  the  supplies  have  been  properly  distributed  without  the 
hearty  CO  operation  of  the  Indians.  1  was  therefore  reluctantly  com- 
pelled toal)andon  this  plan,  and  since  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  J^ 
a  full  share  in  the  final  three  fifths  has  been  paid  in  cash  to  all  who 
presented  themselves,  pro[»erly  (lualititd,  as  recpiired  by  the  ac>t. 

Under  what  this  ofiice  has  reason  to  believe  to  be  the  evil  adviceftD^ 
persuasion  of  some  designing  person,  who,  in  connivance  with  oneof  th® 
chiefs  of  the  Winnebagoes,  wishes  to  handle  their  money  as  attorney 
(a  service  entirely  unnecessary),  a  party  of  these  Indians  known  asB^S 
Hawk's  band,  and  numbering  about  95,  although  duly  enrolled  ^^ 
given  repeated  and  timely  notice  of  all  the  payments,  have  persistently 
refused  to  i)resent  themselves  to  the  disbursing  agent,  properly  qo*^^' 
fied,  as  reciuired  by  the  act,  for  their  shares  in  the  appropriation.  ^ 
the  date  and  plac(^  of  pro[)osed  payment  was  in  every  case  brought 
to  the  notice  of  all,  and  every  opportunity  aft'orded  and  much  extra 
effort  made  and  exj)ens<^  incurred  in  the  endeavor  to  have  all  avail  tbeffl' 
selves  of  the  benefits  of  rlie  act,  those  who  have  refused  or  willlully  d6?' 
lected  to  so  avail  themselves  are  without  excuse  to  claim  a  furtbtf 
delay  of  final  action  under  the  act,  and  have  no  right  to  put  the  wboW 
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be  to  the  further  expense  which  would  be  incurred  by  making  a 
ecial  payment  to  them  whenever  they  may  feel  disposed  to  comply 
th  the  law  and  receive  it.  I  woukl  therefore  recommend  that  the 
ares  of  all  whom  it  can  be  shown  willfully  neglected  or  refused  to 
mply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  and  to  receive  said  shares, 
ter  having  had  due  notice  of  the  dates  and  places  of  payment,  and 
iple  time  and  opi)ortunity  to  make  good  their  claims,  be  returned  to 
e  general  funds  of  the  tribe  in  the  (Jnited  States  Treasury,  for  the 
tnefit  of  all. 

The  Department,  in  approving  the  census  of  these  Indians  taken  as 
quired  b}-  the  act  of  January  18,  1881,  and  before  any  payment  was 
ade,  authorized  the  agent,  as  the  work  of  locating  homesteads  and 
akiiig  payments  progressed,  to  add  to  said  census  list  the  names  of 
ay  Winnebag(fes  who  might  present  themselves  ])roperly  entitled,  as 
?*>i(lents  of  Wisconsin,  to  enrt)llment  but  who  had  been  overlooked  in 
lakiiig  up  the  original  list,  such  new  enrollment.s  to  be  sustained  with 
worn  proof  of  the  right  of  the  i)eison  to  enrollment.  The  agent  was 
l80  eiD])owered  to  strike  fnmi  sai<l  census  list  tlie  name  of  any  whom 
le might  discover,  on  further  investigation,  were  not  entitled  to  enroU- 
nent,  Hubmitting  proof  to  sustain  his  action  in  such  cases  also.  Under 
bese  circumstances  a  com[)lete  and  correct  census  of  all,  it  is  believed, 
bslH^en  obtained,  and  also  of  the  Winnebagoes  residing  in  Nebraska, 
md  steps  will  now  be  taken  to  carry  out  the  third  and  fourth  sections 
of  the  Hct  before  referred  to,  aiul  an  equitable  adjustment  will  be  made 
of  the  amount  due  to  the  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes  from  those  residing 
in  Nebraska,  and  future  annuity  ])aymentK  will  be  made  to  both  branches 
of  the  tribe  accordingly. 

The  |)ermanent  annuity  of  81,100  to  the  Miamis  of  Eel  River  and  $400 
to  the  Pottawatomies  of  Huron  is  so  small  as  hardly  to  warrant  the 
expense  connected  with  niaking  annual  payments,  and  the  amounts 
'^ived  by  each  of  tlie  Indians  in  this  way  are  not  sufficient  to  do 
ttem  any  particular  good.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  an  ofifer 
l^made  to  these  Indians  of  a  sum  to  be  paid  each  tribe  at  once  in  lieu 
of  their  annuities. 

Id  making  annuity  payments  two  questions  often  arise  which,  when 
Jot  provided  for  by  treaty  or  special  legislation,  are  difficult  to  determine 
DV  this  office  with  assurance  of  being  right  and  of  having  acted  for  the 
"Wt  interests  of  the  Indians.  The  tirst  is  what  degree  of  white  blood 
^ould  debar  a  person  from  sharing  in  Indian  annuities;  and  the  sec- 
^di«  whether  Indian  tribes  can  drop  persons  from  tlieir  rolls  whom 
they  have  once  adopted  in  good  faith  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
^f  the  tribe.  It  would  be  well  if  these  questions  were  definitely  and 
finally  Hetileil  by  legislative  action,  if  possible^  I  think  it  would  be  for 
the  bi*nefit  of  all  to  exclude  persons  of  less  than  one  half  Indian  blood, 
^;1  to  retain  all  who  are  regularly  adopted,  if  Indians,  and  to  add  the 
jbildren  of  such,  but  to  discourage  or  prohibit  any  further  adoptions 
oy  Indian  tribes,  especially  of  whites. 

I  may  lie  pardoned  for  repeating  m^'  former  reference  to  the  difficul- 
he«  thin  Department  labors  under  because  agents  are  prohii)ited  by 
*yctiou3C5l  of  the  Ilevised  Statutes  from  paying  some  banking  institu- 
tion nearer  to  the  agency  than  the  authorized  United  States  depository, 
^berethe  funds  may  be  place<l  to  their  credit,  a  reasonable  rate  of  ex- 
^*nge  on  the  agent's  official  draft  for  fumls  to  make  annuity  payments. 
*hi«  is  Kometimes  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  is  a  hardshi[)  to  the 
Hl^Dt  to  compel  him  to  bear  a  loss  that  he  cannot  in  some  instances 
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I  ajrain  have  the  jjrati  float  ion,  in  reporting:  on  the  work  of  a 
year,  of  being  able  to  point  to  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  amount 
of  money  handled  in  making  these  payments,  and  the  number  of  agents 
througli  whose  hands  it  passed,  every  cent  has  been  faithfully  accounted 
for. 

RAILROAD  OPERATIONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  INDIAN  RESERVATI0K8. 

Under  this  heading  the  following  operations  during  the  past  year 
may  be  noted : 

BafJ  River  Reseri%  Wisconnin  (MihcauJiee^  Lale  Shore  and  W&din 
Railway), — Under,  date  of  June  20  last  authority  was  granted  bytlift 
Department  for  a  preliminary  survey  upon  the  Bad  River  Eeserro. 
auxiliary  to  an  extension  of  their  railway  from  a  point  on  the  Montwii 
River  bet\^een  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  to  Ashland,  Wia. 
The  survey  was  commenced  and  the  line  partially  located  through  the 
reserve,  but  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  country,  which  pre- 
sents many  engineering  ditticulties,  the  survey  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. In  the  mean  tinie  the  rail\va\  comi)an3*,  being  desirous  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  season  in  order  to  a  speedy  construction  of  the 
road  to  the  Montreal  River,  a]»plied  to  the  Department  for  pennisrion 
to  proceed  with  the  work  (»f  (construction  u])on  the  reservation,  offericg 
to  inden)uify  the  Indians  in  respect  of  the  compensation  to  be  ultimately 
determined  ui»on  for  right  of  way  and  damages  to  private  property. 
On  the  2oth  August  last  the  necessary  authority  was  granted  by  the 
Department,  sui)ject  to  the  consent  of  the  Indians  and  to  the  filing  of 
a  bond  by  the  company  in  the  sum  of  $20,000.  conditioned  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  The  treaty  with  the  Chippewa  Indians  (the 
LaPointe  banil  of  which  ()ccuj>ies  the  Bad  River  Reserve)  of  November 
30,  1854  (10  Stat,  at  Large,  1109)  provides  for  a  right  of  way  to  rail- 
roads through  the  reserve  upon  payment  of  compensation  to  the  In- 
dians, who,  it  may  be  added,  are  desirous  to  have  the  road  built.  The 
requisite  bond  has  since  been  given,  and  the  agent  has  been  directed 
to  allow  the  work  to  proceed  if  the  Indians  do  not  object. 

DeviVs  Lake  Reserve^  Dakota  (Jamtstown  and  Northern  Railroni^ 
N.  F.  R,  R). — After  an  investigation  by  the  General  Land  Office, 
as  alluded  to  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  Department  decided  no* 
to  disturb  the  western  boundary  line  of  this  reservation.  Ou  the 
6th  of  August,  1883,  the  agent  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency  transmitted 
the  result  of  the  proceedings  of  a  council  of  the  Indians,  thereto- 
fore authorized  to  be  convened  for  the  puri)ose  of  considering  the 
question  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  them  by  the  railway  compftoT 
for  right  of  way,  &c.  The  proposition  of  the  Indians  was  that  the 
company  should  pay  ten  dollars  per  acre  for  the  land  required,  and  d*^ 
erect  a  station  and  a  suitable  building  for  the  storage  of  Governmeot 
proi)erty  at  a  point  on  the  railroad  to  be  designated  by  the  Indi^ 
agent,  and  that  no  other  buildings  or  persons,  except  such  station  a^fd 
warehouse  and  the  necessary  employes,  should  be  located  or  be  pennit- 
ted  to  reside  within  the  reservation.  This  proposition  wa^  accepted  byft 
resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  railway  company  October  ^t 
1883,  and  by  a  subsequent  resolution,  dated  December  4, 1883,  the  pre*" 
ident  of  the  company'  was  authorized  to  provide  the  necessary  fundflj 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $1,845,  and  in  behalf  of  the  comi>any  to  p*? 
the  same  into  the  Department,  or  otherwise  to  dispose  of  the  samefo^ 
the  benefit  of  the  Indians  as  should  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  D®* 
partmeut.    On  the  8th  December,  1883,  the  company  filed  in  the  D®' 
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irtnient  a  map  of  definite  location  of  the  road  through  the  reservation, 
distance  of  seventeen  miles,  also  a  plat  of  station  grounds  required, 
e  whole  containing  an  aggregate  of  184.5  acres,  as  verified  by  the 
•Tn])any's  surveyor.  The  location  of  the  station  grounds  was  duly 
>prove<l  by  the  Indian  agent.  On  the  1st  March  last  the  president  of 
le  i-ailroad  company  notified  this  oflfice  that  the  company  had  made 
i-ovisionfor  the  amount  of  compensation  money  required  by  the  lo- 
ans, and  in  other  respects  stood  ready  to  carry  out  their  undertaking. 
In  the  m«*an  time,  a  doubt  having  arisen  in  my  mind  whether  or  not 
le  peculiar  wording  of  the  clause  relating  to  railroads  in  the  treaty 
itli  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Indians  operated  of  itself  to  grant  a 
eneral  right  of  way  for  railroads  without  further  legislation  by  Con- 
ress,  I  submitted  the  question  for  Department  adjudication  on  the 
<»th  April  last.  On  the  2d  May  the  papers  were  returned  to  this  office, 
nth  iustrnctions  to  prepare  and  submit  a  full  history  of  the  case,  with 
ill  the  papers  bearing  on  the  subject  and  recommendations,  for  trans- 
nissiou  to  Congress.  The  session  was,  however,  at  that  time,  so  far 
idvaijced,  and  the  chances  of  ])ro(mrin^  action  by  Congress  in  the  mat- 
ter so  remote,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  sending  up 
the  papers  until  the  coming  session.  They  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Department  in  due  season. 

Flathead  {Jocko)  Reserve^  Montana  (Northern  Pacific  Railroad). — The 
^[m?ment  of  September  2,  1882,  between  the  Indians  occupying  this 
reserve  and  the  United  States,  whereby  their  title  was  extinguished  to 
JJertain  lands  of  the  reservatio^required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Northern 
PaciOc  Railroad,  the  full  particulars  whereof  were  given  in  my  last 
annnal  rei)ort,  was  ratified  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  in  the  Indian 
appropriation  act  approved  July  4,  1884,  with  the  proviso  that — 

Nothing  liennn  contained  shjiU  be  constrand  as  in  any  wise  altVctinjj  the  relation 
l^tween  the  Government  and  said  railroad  company,  growin^^  out  of  the  ^ant  of 
*Dd  made  to  fiaid  company,  beyond  the  right  of  way  provided  for  in  said  agreement. 

By  the  same  act  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $16,000  (which 
had  previously  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Baiiroad  Company)  for  payment  to  the  Indians  in  accordance  with  the 
tennsof  said  agreement. 

Fort  Rail  Reserve,  Idaho  ( Utah  and  Northern  Railroad).— On  the  VMi  of 
Jane  last  the  attorneys  for  this  railroa«l  company  filed  in  the  Depart-  # 
Jfient  for  approval  a  map  of  definite  location  of  the  road,  also  eight 
platsof  station  grounds  at  various  points  on  the  reservation.  Upon 
J^xaminatioD  of  said  map  they  were  found  to  be  entirely  unauthenticated. 
^%  were,  therefore, returned  to  the  Department,  with  a  recommenda- 
"onthat  they  should  be  i>resented  in  proper  shape  to  entitle  them  to 
<»ngideration. 

'Oie  attention  of  the  Department  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that 
notwithstanding  the  road  had  been  constructed  and  operated  through 
jne  reservation  for  several  years,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  Indians 
Merer  l)een  compensated  for  the  loss  of  their  lands  taken  for  right 
^f^ayand  station  grounds — aggregating  over  2,000  acres — and  it  was 
JJjPP«Hted  that  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  treaty  provisions  authorizing 
"Rebuilding  of  railroads  through  the  reservation,  legislation  by  Con- 
peaa  woald  l>e  necessary  t^)  confirm  the  title  of  the  comi)any  to  the 
*^^  taken,  which  they  claimed  to  have  obtained  under  si)ecial  acts 
Jf  Conpress  of  March  3,  1873  (17  Stats,  at  Large,  012),  and  June  20, 
W78(20  StatA.  at  Large,  241),  but  which  manifestly  related  only  to 
'^ht  of  way  through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States.     Under 
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Department  instructions  of  September  24  last,  a  full  statement  of  the 
matter  will  be  prepared  and  submitted  for  presentation  to  Congress  at 
the  eiisuini?  session  for  its  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  acts  above  mentioned  to  fjrant  a  right  of  way  through 
an  Indian  reservation  without  compensation  to  the  Indians  located 
thereon,  and  for  such  action  as  that  body  may  deem  advisable. 

Indian  Territory  (Atlafitic  and  Pacific  Railroad). — In  conformity  with 
the  views  expressed  by  your  immediate  predecessor  in  office,  March  31, 
1882,  that  the  branch  road  provided  for  by  the  act  of  Oonjrress  of  July 
27, 18()6,  should  not  be  allowed  to  cross  the  country-  of  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees,  but  should  have  its  line,  so  far  as  those  countries  are  con- 
corned,  south  of  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Com])any,  in  November  last,  tiled  in  the  Department 
an  amended  map  of  definite  location  of  such  branch  rojld,  according  to 
which  the  line  thereof  eastward  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Semi- 
nole country  to  Fort  Smith,  as  now  surveyed  a^id  located,  passes  south 
of  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  and  throug:h  lands  of  the  Chick- 
asaw and  Choctaw  Nations  respectively,  thus  correcting  the  error  there- 
tofore made  by  the  company  in  locating  its  line  north  of  the  Canadian, 
and  bringing]!:  the  road  strictly  within  the  interpretation  placed  by  the 
Department  in  1870  upon  the  several  treaties  and  acts  Of  Conjjressof 
1866,  providing  for  an  east  and  west  and  a  north  and  south  railroad 
throu<;ch  the  Indian  Territory.    The  amended  map  was  accepted  by  the 
Department  November  28,  1883. 

hidian  Territory  {Oiilf^  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railway — Southet^ 
Kansas  Railivay), — At  the  last  session  of  Congress  two  acts  were  pass^^ 
granting  to  the  above-mentioned  railroads,  respectively,  a  right  of  wi*5 
through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  legal  rig|*^ 
to  thus  legislate  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  eminent  domain  i^ 
the  Federal  Government  over  the  Indian  Territory  (see  House  report^ 
Nos.  110,  l-lf)!,  48th  Cong.,  first  session).  Both  acts  received  Preside^ 
tial  api)roval  July  4, 1884.  The  first  mentioned  of  these  acts  emimwef* 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  a  cor|>oration  <^ 
the  State  of  Texas,  to  build  <and  oi)erate  a  railway,  telegraph  and  tel0 
phone  line  through  the  Indian  Territory — 

Beginning;  at  a  point  to  he  solectod  by  said  railway  company  on  Red  River  norther 
the  nortluTH  boundary  of  ('ook  Connty,  in  tho  State  of  Toxa«.  and  running  thenc^ 
by  the  most  practicable  route  through  tht^  Indian  IVrntory  to  a  point  on  the  Boutherf 
boundary  of  the  State  of  KannaH,  the  lino  to  he  located  in  sections  of  twenty-fiv< 
miles  pach,  and  before  work  is  begun  on  any  section  the  line  thereof  is  to  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  and  maintain  sucl 
trackp.,  turnouts,  sidings,  and  extensions  as  said  company  may  deem  it  to  their  inter- 
est to  construct  along  and  upon  the  riglit  of  way  and  depot  grounds  hereby  grant4)d 

For  these  purposes  the  act  grants  to  said  railway  company  a  right  oj 
way  100  feet  wide  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  a  strip  of  land 
200  feet  wide  by  3,000  feet  long,  in  addition  to  the  right  of  way,  foi 
such  stations  as  may  be  established,  not  to  exceed  one  station  for  everj 
10  miles  of  road.  According  to  the  general  route  mentioned  in  the  act, 
this  line  will  probably  run  through  the  Chickasaw  country,  the  so-called 
Oklahoma  lands,  and  the  Cherokee  outlet  lands. 

The  other  of  tbese  acts  invests  the  Southern  Kansas  Uailway  Com 
pany,  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  with  like  powt^rs  and  au 
thorities  and  with  similar  limitations  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  in  th€ 
construction  and  operation  of  a  railway  and  telegraph  and  telephone 
line  through  the  Indian  Territory — 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern  line  of  said  Territory,  where  an  exteusion  ol 
the  Southern  Kansas  Railway  from  Winfield  in  a  southerly  direction  would  striki 
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M  Hue,  mnning  thence  sonth  in  the  direction  of  Denison.  in  the  State  of  Texas,  on 
10  ino«t  practicable  route  to  a  point  at  or  near  wh<'re  the  Wnsliita  Kiver  empties 
ito  the  Red  River,  with  a  branch  conRtrncted  from  a  point  at  or  nttar  where  Medi- 
ine  Lmlge  Creek  crosses  the  northern  line  of  said  Territory,  and  from  that  point  in 
south wt^storly  direction,  crossing?  Beaver  Creek  at  or  near  Camp  Supply  and  reach- 
igthe  west  line  of  said  Indian  Territory  nt  or  near  wIkti^  Wolf  Creek  cr<)sseH  the 
luie.  with  the  ri^ht  to  construct,  use,  and  maintain  such  tracks,  turuonts,  and  sidings 
8  said  company  may  deem  it  to  their  interevst  to  construct  along  and  upon  the  right 
f  way  and  depot  grounds  hereby  granted. 

The  maiu  line  of  this  road  will  probably  run  throufjh  the  Cherokee 
mtlet  land  west  of  the  Arkansas  River;  the  lands  upon  which  the 
t*onca8,  Otoes  and  Missourias,  lowfts,  Kickapoos,  and  Pottawatoniies 
ire  settled;  a  iKjrtion  of  the  so-called  Oklahoma  lands,  and  the  Chick- 
i8aw  country.  The  branch  line  will  traverse  the  Cherokee  outlet  lauds 
for  its  entire  lenj^th  as  laid  down  in  the  act. 

Provisions  are  made  in  both  acts  for  the  ascertainment  and  payment 
to  the  Indians  of  compeusation  for  property  taken  from  and  damages 
done  to  them.  Where  the  conii)any  and  the  respective  tri])es,  or  the 
company  and  individual  occupants  of  the  laud  fail  to  a^ree,  a  board  of 
appraisei-s  is  constituted  to  determine  the  amount  of  comi)ensation,  and 
if  a  tribe  be  dissatisfied  with  the  award  of  the  api)raisers,  such  tribe  or 
occupant  has  substantially  the  same  resort  to  the  courts  of  the  country 
that  is  allowed  to  the  citizens  of  a  8tate,  whose  pro])erty,  under  like 
circumstances,  is  appropriated  ft)r  ])ul)lic  use.  The  railway  (jomi)anie8 
are  prohibited  from  sellinji:  or  leasing  any  of  the  lands  granted,  and 
their  acceptance  of  the  ri^ht  of  way  is  made  subject  to  the  exjiress 
condition  that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  or  assist  in  any  ell'ort  look- 
iDf:  toward  the  chanp:in^  or  extinji:uishin^  the  present  tenure  of  the 
Indians  in  their  lauds,  nor  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  nations 
any  further  grant  of  land,  or  its  occupancy,  than  therein  provided. 
There  are  many  other  provisions,  for  the  details  of  which  I  refer  to  the 
acts  theinselvei. 

The  necessity  and  policy  of  i)ermittinj2:  the  construction  of  additional 
railroads  throu<;h  the  Indian  Territory  is  stated  in  the  rei)orts  of  the 
House  Committee  before  referred  to.  Congress  is  presumed  to  know 
^bat  is  best  for  the  interests  of  the  country  jjenerally,  and  it  is  the 
^itv  of  this  Office  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  law  as  it  finds  it;  but, 
in  clo8in.fif  this  subject,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  action  of 
Congi-ess  in  regard  to  these  railroads  practically  overturns  the  theory 
of  construction  plawnl  by  this  Department  in  1870  ui)on  the  intent  aud 
tteaniugof  the  several  acts  of  Congress  and  treaties  of  1800,  viz,  that 
there  should  be  but  one  east  and  west  and  but  one  north  and  south 
foad  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  that  any  additional  roads,  with- 
pnt  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  would  be  a  violation  of  treaty  provis- 
ions with  the  Indians,  which  has  ever  since  governed  this  Otiice  in  its 
action  upon  the  general  subject.  In  connection  with  these  acts,  I  may 
<»ll  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  10th  July  last  the  Cherokee  dele- 
tes filed  in  the  Department  a  written  communication  on  behalf  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  protesting,  for  reasons  therein  assigned,  against 
J^y  action  by  the  Department  looking  to  the  acceptance  of  any  claim 
oyaaid  railway  companies  or  either  of  them  under  said  acts  of  Congress, 
'^pectively,  for  or  in  respect  of  any  portion  of  the  right  of  way  thereby 
^nted,  or  any  other  right  under  said  acts  to  any  jmrtion  of  the  Cher- 
jkce  domain  or  country,  until  action  can  be  had  bv  the  Cherokee 
Rational  Council  at,  its  approaching  session  in  November  next.  The 
Cherokee  Nation  insists  that  it^  property  cannot  be  taken  and  given  to 
^Pnviite  oorporatiou  of  any  State  by  Congress,  aud  that  the  courts  of 
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the  coiiutr.v  will  not  sustain  such  a  seizure  or  violation  of  the  contract 
made  by  the  United  States  in  its  treaties  witli  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Indiun  Territory — Saint  Louis  and' San  Francisco  Railroad. — In  com- 
pliance with  section  10  of  the  act  of  Conp:res8  of  August  2,  1882,  "An 
act  to  grant  a  right  of  way  for  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  throngh 
the  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasa  w  Nations  of  Indians  to  the  Saint 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Kailway  Com])any,  and  for  other  puriKJses" 
(22  Stats,  at  Large,  181),  the  Saiiit  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad 
Company  tiled  a  ma^)  of  definite  location  of  its  road  through  the  lands 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  in  this  Department  on  the  23d 
September,  1883. 

yez  Perce  Reserve  {Idaho^  Clear  Water  and  Montana   Transporiaim 
Company). — In  my  Annual  Report  for  1882  I  referred  to  the  hostility 
manifested  by  the  Nez   Perce   Indians  to   the  buihling  of  railroads 
through  their  reservation.    The    Indians,  however,  having  indicated* 
desire  of  reconsidering  their  action,  a  council  was  held  by  the  agent  in 
the  month  of  April,  1883,  but  with  the  same  result,  the  application  of 
the  railroad  company  for  permission  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  be- 
ing again   defeated.     There  appearing,  however,  to  be   a  division  of 
opinion,  and  that  the  adverse  majority  were  dominated  by  a  clique  un- 
der the  leadershii)  of  James  Lawyer,  a  would-be  head  chief  of  the  Sez 
Perces,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Department  whether,  under 
the  treaty  provisions  with  the  Nez  Perces,  authoriziiig  the  construction 
of  roads  through  the  reservation  under  authority  of  the  United  States? 
the  preliminary  survey  asked  for  by  the  company  should  be  j>erniitted, 
or  the  company  referred  to  Congiess  for  legislative  action  on  its  behatt 
Under  date  of  October  5, 1883,  the  Department  decided  that,  considering 
the  attitude  of  the  Indians,  the  railway  company  should  be  referred  to 
Congress  for  such  legislation  on  the  subject  a«  might  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  the  agent  for  the  Indians  was  so  informed. 

Sioiix  Reserve^  Dakota  (Chicago^  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Bo^' 
way). — The  Department  having  decided  that  the  location  of  the  thre€ 
wagon  roads  upon  this  reserve  under  military  authority*  had  ex 
hiuisted  the  rights  reserved  under  the  agreement  maile  by  the  United 
States  with  the  Sioux  Indians  September  2G,  187(>,  ratified  byactol 
Congress  approved  February  28,  1877  (19  Statutes  at  Large,  255),  an^ 
that  upon  general  principles,  '*  ih  all  cases  where  right  of  way  for  rail 
roads  through  Indian  reservations  is  not  provided  for  by  treaties  oi 
agreements  by  the  United  States  with  the  Indians,  Congressional  actioi 
is  necessary  to  ratify  agreements  by  railway  companies  with  the  Id 
dians  for  such  right  of  way,  &c.";  and  having  also  directed  that  th( 
necessary  papers  be  prei)ared  for  submitting  the  agreements  madeb.^ 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  Company  with  dn 
Sioux  Indians,  referred  to  in  previous  Annual  Reports  of  this  Office,  t< 
Congress  at  its  next  session  for  action,  I  had  the  honor,  on  the  3<>tl 
November,  1 S83,  tf>  submit  to  the  Dei)artment  a  full  history  of  the  cftse 
together  with  copies  of  all  material  papers  in  connection  therewitli 
with  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  accept  and  ratify  said  agreements  as  made 
for  transmission  to  Congress  for  its  consideration  and  action.  On  th 
4th  December,  1883,  the  papers  were  submitted  by  the  Departinen 
with  suitable  recommendations  to  the  President,  and  formed  the  subjec 
of  Executive  message  to  Congress  December  17,  1883  (S.  Ex.  Doc.  ^^ 
20,  Forty -eighth  Congress,  first  session).    On  the  10th  January,  1884,  Mi 

•General  Orders  No.  3,  Hoadqnartora  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri,  April 
1877. 
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iwes,  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  reported  the  bill 

1(K)4)  as  prepared  in  this  OflSce,  which  was  read  a  first  and  second 
le  and  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  March  24, 
^,  Mr.  Dawes,  from  the  same  committee,  reported  the  bill  with 
lendments,  and  on  the  22d  April  following  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
d  wa^s  transmitted  to  the  Honse,  which,  however,  adjourned  without 
dDg  final  action  upon  it. 

The  House  had  previously,  March  18,  1884,  also  favorably  reported  a 
I  (H.  B.  5420)  for  similar  purposes  (House  Report  No.  829,  Forty- 
;hth  Congress,  first  session). 

ISioux  RettervCj  Dakota  {Dakota  Central  Railway), — In  like  manner  and 
th  like  preliminaries  on  the  part  of  this  office,  Mr.  Dawes,  from  the 
mate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  on  the  12th  February,  1884,  re- 
►rte<l  a  bill  (S.  1496)  to  accept  and  ratify  the  agreements  made  between 
e  Sioux  Indians  and  the  Dakota  Central  Railway  Company  (H.  R. 
X.  Doc.  No.  11,  48th  Congress,  first  session),  which  also  was  read  a 
•St  aud  second  time,  and  recommitted.  March  24,  1884,  Mr.  Dawes, 
om  the  same  committee,  reported  the  bill  with  amendments,  and  on 
ie22d  April  following  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  was  transmitted 
>  the  House,  which,  however,  adjourned  without  taking  final  action 
lereon. 

The  House  had  previously  (March  18,  1884)  also  favorably  reported 
bill(H.  R.  5282)  for  similar  purposes  (House  Report  830,  Forty-eighth 
ongress,  first  session). 

8i$9eton  Reserve  in  Dakota  (Chicago^  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Rail- 
'fly).— The  Indians  of  this  reserve  having  finally  declined  to  sign  the 
ew  agreement,  mention  of  which  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report, 
pon  the  ground  of  some  misunderstandirig  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
riginal  contract,  and  some  doubt  existing  as  to  whether,  under  the 
eculiar  terms  of  the  treaty  (15  Statutes  at  Large,  506),  further  legis- 
itjon  by  Congress  would  not  in  any  event  be  necessary,  the  matter 
^M  submitted  to  the  Department,  which,  on  the  13th  December, 
^decided  that  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  Iiulians  the  whole  ques- 
ion  should  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  such  action  as  that  body 
%htftud  to  be  right  and  proper,  and  for  decision  as  to  the  compensa- 
iou  to  be  paid  by  the  railroad  company  for  the  use  of  the  land  taken 
^r  right  of  way.  On  the  22d  January,  1884,  I  had  the  honor  to  lay 
«forethe  Department  a  full  history  of  the  case,  with  copies  of  all  cor- 
fspopdence  relating  thereto,  which,  on  the  29th  January,  1884,  was 
•ibmitted  by  the  Department  to  the  President,  and  forms  the  subject 
J^^^xecative  message  to  Congress  January  31,  1884  (see  House  Ex. 
'^^0.  71,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  first  session). 

Stthsequently,  the  agent  for  the  Sisseton  Indians  having  written  this 
®ce  transmitting  a  communication  from  the  chiefs  and  council,  and 
^pelting  authority  to  make  certain  amendments  in  the  agreement 
^hich  he  deemed  would  coverall  objections  and  meet  their  views,. he 
f.*»» under  instructions  from  the  Department  of  the  17th  July  last, 
directed  to  make  such  amendments,  and  thus  endeavor  to  bring  the 
?*tter  to  a  final  settlement  if  possible,  without  further  delay  so  far  as 
**  Department  is  concerned.  In  anticipation  of  this  termination  to  a 
^'otiacted  and  vexatious  matter,  a  bill  embodying  the  necessary  legis- 
^tioQwill  be  prepared  and  submitted  for  transmission  to  Congress  at 
*®  «iwuing  seHsion. 

"tKrfitta  Be»erue,  Oregon  (Oregon  Raihcay  and  Xavigation  Company ^ 
'^^kion  and  Oentreville  Branch). — In  my  last  annual  report  mcMition 
^ai  nade  of  tiie  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  Umatilla  In- 
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dians  bad  conftented  to  the  construction  of  the  Pendleton  and  Centre- 
ville  Branch  road  through  their  reservation.  The  Oregon  Rfiilway  and 
Navigation  Company  having  signified  its  acceptance  tTiereof,  aDd  filed 
the  requisite  bond,  the  action  of  tlie  Indians,  as  embodied  in  the  mem- 
orandum agreement  of  August  17,  1883,  with  maps  of  location,  sched- 
ule of  improvements  of  individual  Indians,  and  bond  of  the  compaoy, 
were  approved  by  the  Department  Ai)ril  11, 1884.  The  quantity  of  land 
taken  for  right  of  way  and  station  grounds  was  152.79  acres,  wbichat 
$5  per  acre  resulted  in  a  sum  of  $7G3.9.j,  and  the  appraisment  of  indi- 
vidual Indian  improvements  amounted  to  8404.50,  making  a  total  of 
$1,228.45,  which  has  been  duly  ])aid  to  the  Department  by  the  Oregon 
Railway  and  Navigation  Comi)any  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  entitled 
thereto. 

Walker  Elver  Reserve  (Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad).— At  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Dawes,  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
reported  a  bill  (S.  1583),  previously  i)repared  in  this  ollice,  '* to  accept 
and  ratify  an  agreement  made  by  the  Pah-Ute  Iililians,  and  granting* 
right  of  way  to  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  Company  through 
the  Walker  River  Reservation  in  Nevada."  The  history  of  this  case 
will  be  found  in  the  annual  reports  of  this  otlice  for  1882  and  1883;  also 
in  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  15,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  lirst  session.  The 
session  again  closed  without  Congressional  action  on  the  bill. 

SANITARY   CONDITION   OF   THE   INDIANS. 

The  reports  of  the  agency  physicians  show  a  totiil  of  73,182  cJises 
treated  during  the  year.  Of  this  number  08,1)08  recovered,  1,586  died, 
and  2,028  were  still  under  treatment  on  June  30.  While  the  nninber 
treated  is  less  than  last  year,  the  death  rate  shows  a  considerable  in* 
crease,  which  is  doubtless  owing  largely  to  the  unusually  severe  winter 
and  the  eximsure  and  sufiering  incident  to  living  in  wigwams  and  poorly 
constructed  houses.  One  of  the  causes  of  a  high  rate  of  mortality  {^ 
the  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Indians  to  rely  ui)on  tbeij 
native  medicine  men,  and  to  defer  applying  to  the  agency  physician  up^ 
disease  has  made  such  inroads  upon  their  sti*ength  that  it  is  impossi^j 
to  benefit  them  by  the  most  skillful  treatment.  The  greatest  obsti*^* 
with  which  physicians  in  the  Indian  country  have  to  contend  is  the  ^ 
most  universal  belief  in  sjnrits  ])revalent  among  the  Indians.  They  "^ 
lieve  that  all  diseases  are  caused  by  evil  spirits,  and  that  the  only  s*^^ 
way  to  cure  a  malady  is  to  employ  a  medicine  man  who  possess^*? 
spirit  more  pow^erful  than  the  one  causing  the  disease.  This  belief  is  't' 
tered  and  encouraged  by  the  native  doctors,  who,  w  hile  they  frequei^ 
apply  to  the whit43  physicians  for  their  own  ailments,  tell  theirpeople  t ' 
though  *'the  w^hite  man's  drugs  may  be  good  for  white  man,  they  ^ 
poison  for  Indian."  In  some  of  the  tribes  many  of  the  Indians  come  to  J 
physician  for  medicine  and  then  call  in  their  own  doctors,  believ  ^ 
that  the  rattling  of  gourds  and  bones,  beatingof  drums,  and  singing 
the  medicine  men  are  valuable  aids  to  the  white  man's  remedies.  Co  •- 
the  belief  in  sorcery  and  evil  spirits  be  overcome,  a  long  stride  wo^ 
be  made  in  the  work  of  civilization.  No  one  has  greater  opportunity 
in  this  direction  than  the  agency  physician,  wiio,  in  addition  to  be^ 
skilled  in  his  profession,  should  be  a  man  with  such  qualities  of  head  fc^ 
heart  as  to  win  and  retain  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  under  his  ct^ 

Owing  to  the  great  aversion  of  the  Indians  to  the  knife  as  a  remecJ 
agent,  surgical  oi>erations  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  defor^ 
ties  are  quite  common. 
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The  physicians  almost  unanimously  recommend  that  suitable  hos- 
tal  buildings  be  erected  at  such  agencies  as  now  have  none.  Small 
)spital8  could  be  erected  at  slight  expense,  and  would  without  doubt 
t  a  jrreat  protection  to  the  agency  schools,  and  would  tend  to  prevent 
le  8])read  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  which  are  often  un- 
ana^eable  when  scattered  through  a  number  of  different  caTni)s  on  a 
Tge  reservation. 

COAL  ON   THi:  WHITE  MOUNTAIN   RESERVATION  IN  ARIZONA. 

By  the  Indian  ap])ropriation  act  of  July  4,  18S4,  the  Secretar>^  of  the 
nterior  was  authorizetl  to  detail  a  proper  person  from  the  employes  of 
lie  Geological  Survey,  and  also  to  api>oint  a  suitable  person  not  then 
1  tbe  employ  of  the  Government,  to  examine  and  report  ujmn  the  char- 
cter,  extent,  thickness,  and  depth  of  the  coal  veins  on  the  White  Mount- 
in  Reservation,  the  value  of  the  coal  per  ton  on  the  dump,  and  the  best 
oetbod  to  utilize  and  dispose  of  the  same,  and  the  sum  of  $2,500  was 
ippropriated  for  that  purpose.  Under  this  authority  a  Commission 
Jomposed  of  Michael  Bannon,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Charles  D.  Wal- 
Jott,  a  paleontologist  in  the  Geolo«iical  Survey,  wa«  sent  to  Arizona 
omake  the  required  examination  and  report.  Full  instructions  were 
nven  for  their  guidance,  dated  August  8,  1884,  approved  by  tbe  De- 
)artmeDt  August  13,  1884.  The  report  of  the  Commission  has  not  yet 
)eeu  rendered. 

MISSION  INDIANS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  these  IndiaUvS,  embodying  substantially  the 
recommeudations  of  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson,  special  agent  (except  that  for 
the  purchase  of  certain  tracts  of  land),  to  which  reference  was  nnide  in 
■Djlfwt  annual  report,  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  Congress,  throngh 
^e  Department,  and  passed  the  Senate  at  its  last  session,  but  was  not 
*ctedapon  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Suits  in  ejectnient  have 
^n  brought  against  the  Indians  living  in  the  San  Jaointo  Village,  by 
he  owner  of  the  private  grant  within  which  it  is  situated.  The  Indians 
''e  defended  by  Messrs.  Brunson  and  Wells,  special  counsel  em])lo>ed 
.^  the  Department  of  Justice.  These  cases  have  not  yet  come  to  trial. 
^  is  hope<l  that  the  bill  referred  to  will  receive  favorable  consideration 
*  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  coming  session. 

THE  YUMAS  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

As  was  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  a  reservation  was  established 
'^nlyG,  1883)  for  the  Yuma  Indians  at  the  confluence  of  the  Colorado 
^dGila  Rivers,  on  the  Arizona  side,  where  it  was  intended  they  should 
^  pthered  and  assisted  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Subsequent  inves- 
^ion,  however,  disclosed  the  unsuitableness  of  the  tract  selected, 
tid  besides  the  Indians  were  found  to  be  opposed  to  removal  there, 
^^oowdiugly,  by  Executive  order  dated  January  1),  1884,  the  reservation 
^asreMtoreil  to  the  public  domain,  and  a  new  one  established  on  the 
'alUomia  side,  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  State. 

By  the  same  order  the  Fort  Yuma  Military  Reservation  was  trans- 
Bnid  to  the  control  of  this  Department,  to  be  used  for  Indian  purposes, 
Ki  eoDoection  with  the  Indian  reservation;  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
^^cpartment,  on  the  recommendation  of  this  oftice,  the  military  post 
^nildiiigg  have  also  been  transCerred  by  the  War  Department  for  Indian 
^hool  purposes.    A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  at  the  last  session 
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(H.  It.  l(JOl)  *'to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
an  Indian  school  at  Yuma,  in  Yuma  County,  Arizona,  and  to  make  an 
appropriation  tlierefor.''  It  is  understood  to  have  been  fiworably  re- 
ported by  the  House  ciuuniittee,  but  no  final  action  was  reached.  It 
a])propriates  the  sum  ot  $1>,(H)0  for  the  purpose.  The  Ynmasareaveiy 
peaceable  and  industrious  people,  and  oui»ht  to  receive  some  assistance 
from  the  Government.    . 

KLAMATH   lllVKR   INDIANS   IN    (CALIFORNIA. 

The  work  of  allot  tinjjj  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  of  the  Ha- 
nitith  Kiver  Iveservation  in  California,  as  directed  in  Department  letter 
of  March  21),  1?S<S3,  has  been  suspended  for  the  present,  owinjj  to  errors 
discovered  in  the  public  surveys  within  the  reservation,  i)articularsof 
which  were  repiutiHl  to  the  Department  in  ottice  letter  of  August  lOtb 
last.     Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  i)iesent  Con jrress '*  to  restore 
the  reservation  to  the  public  domain"  (8.  SI'S  and  LI.  K.  112  and  7505). 
Provision  is  made  therein,  however,  for  the  allotment  of  lands  iu  sev- 
eralty to  the  Indians. 

THE  TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  BAND  OF  CHIPPEWAS  IN  DAKOTA. 

Agreeably  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  last  annual  Tf' 
port,  a  permanent  reservation  has  been  ma<le  for  the  Turtle  Moimta^'^ 
band  of  Chippewas  in  Dakota.  At  first  townships  1(>2  and  103  nort^ 
range  71  west,  were  selected,  but  subsecpiently  township  102  uortil^i 
range  70  west,  was  substituted  for  township  103  north,  range  71  we^st 
80  tliat  the  reservation  as  now  existing  embraces  townships  102  nor*^^ 
ranges  70  and  71  west.  (Executive  orders  dated  March  29,  1884,  a-^^' 
June  3,  1884.)  These  Indians  w  ill  need  some  help  for  a  time,  anC*- 
shall  ask  for  a  small  appropriation  for  that  purpose  in  the  estiiuaC^^ 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

COMMISSION   TO  SIOUX  OF  DAKOTA. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  the  work  of  the  Sioux  Gomm  '^ 
sion  had  reached  a  point  briefly,  as  follows:  Congress  having  failed 
ratify  the  agreement  negotiated  by  said  Commission  under  the  act 
August  7,  1882,  presumably  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  executed 
literal  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  April  29,  1808,  the  Commissi^ 
were  under  instructions  to  continue  negotiations  with  the  Indians,  p 
vision  for  that  purpose  having  been  made  in  the  sundrv  civil  approp. 
ation  act  of  March  3,  1883  (Stat.  22,  p.  024),  but  their  final  report  b 
not  been  submitted  to  the  Department.  The  attempt  to  procure  tC 
signatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  male  adult  Indians,  as  reqni 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  agreement  was  returned  to  the  Dep 
ment  without  change.  A  full  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Co 
mission  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the  failure,  is  set  out  in  their 
port  to  the  Department  dated  December  31, 1883.  Said  report  tpgeth  ^ 
with  the  agreement  and  all  correspondence  between  the  Departme  — 
and  any  ofUcial  or  other  individuals  concerning  said  agreements  or  it  - 
ratification  thereof  is  printed  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  70,  Fortyeigh  -^ 
Congress,  first  session,  in  which  form  it  will  be  found  easy  of  referen 

It  having  been  represented  to  the  Department  that  the  Sisset^- 
and  Wahpeton  and  the  Yankton  bauds  of  Sioux  were  desirous  of  d^ 
posing  of  a  limited  portion  of  their  respective  reservations,  the  Sio^ ' 
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:)mDnssion  were  instructed,  under  date  of  Mii.y  lOtli  last,  to  visit  said 
servations  and  ascertain  if  sucli  was  the  case,  and  if  so  to  ne<rotiate 
itli  them  as  to  tlie  quantity  they  wouhl  ctnle,  the  conditions  as  to  the 
rice,  &c.  No  re])ort  has  been  received  from  them  up  to  this  date,  but 
le  ajrent  for  the  8isset<ui  and  Wahpetou  bands  reports  that  liis  Indians 
•e  uuwiIlin«?to  i)art  with  anyT)f  their  hinds,  and  that  the  visit  of  the 
omiuission  was  unsuct'essful. 

A  select  co!nniittee  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
itiou  of  the  Indians  in  I>akota  and   Montana  reported  a  bill  (8.  1755) 

to  divide  a  portion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sioux  Nation  ot  Indians 
J  Dakota  into  separate  reservations,  and  to  secure  the  relin([uishnient 
f  the  Indian  title  to  the  remainder,''  which  was  amended  and  passed 
he  Senate  April  10,  1884.  In  the  House  the  bill  was  referred  to  the 
•ommittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  reported  back  with  amendments 
>lay  31,  1884,  but  no  further  action  was  had  and  it  remains  on  the 
aleijdar. 

UGUT  OF  INDIANS  IN  THE   INDIAN   TEIiKlTORY  TO   TAX  CATTLE  AND 
PROHIBIT   THE   ENTRY   OF   INFECTED   CATTLE. 

Tbe  ri^ht  of  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  tax  cattle  driven 
hrougb  their  lauds  en  route  to  market,  and  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
ion  of  foreign  cattle  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is  a  subject  of  con- 
tantly  recurring  trouble  to  this  oflice.  Conflicts  are  continually  aris- 
ng  between  cattle  men  and  the  civilized  tribes,  most  if  not  all  of  whom 
^ave  prohibitory  laws  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  in  a  report  made  June  22, 
874,  upon  the  petition  of  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  remonstrat- 
ing against  the  imposition  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  a  tax  of  10  cents  . 
>€r  head  upon  cattle  driven  through  their  Territory  from  Texas  to 
iortbem  markets,  was  of  opinion  that  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
aw  fully  justrfied  the  Indians  in  the  levy  of  the  tax,  and  that  the  De- 
partment ought  to  sustain  them  in  its  enforcement  so  long  as  it  did  not 
-^ceed  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  law  of  June  30,  1834  (section  2117, 
^vised  Statates),  for  grazing  stock  on  Indian  lands,  which  is  $i  per 
lead.* 

Tbe  United  States  court  in  the  western  district  of  Arkansas  (Judge 
t'O.  Parker),  however,  takes  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  and.  holds 
^^t  a  tax  imposed  by  the  Creek  Nation  on  cattle  passing  through  their 
pountry  is  a  burden  laid  upon  commerce  between  the  States,  the  regu- 
LjitioDof  which  belongs  to  Congress  alone.  This  decision,  until  over- 
*^led,  is  of  course  binding  upon  the  Department,  but  I  have  thought  it 
proper  to  call  the  attention  of  -the  Department  to  the  subject,  as  it  is 
^i|e  which  affords  the  Indians  constant  cause  of  complaint,  and  not 
'^thoat  show  of  reason,  especially  as  regards  infected  cattle.  As  to 
^^^  I  believe  the  boidering  States,  certainly  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
**ve  prohibitory  laws,  which  are  rigidly  enforced.  The  Indians,  espe- 
^By  the  civilized  tribes,  who  have  fine  herds  of  cattle,  consider  that 

^y  >hoald  be  similarly  protected. 

ATTEMPTED  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERBITOEY. 

taprevioas  reports  of  this  office  the  attention  of  the  Department  has 
*^n?epeatedly  called  to  the  periodical  invasions  of  certain  portions  of 

*  8.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  74,  Forty-fifth  Congress,  second  session. 
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the  Iiuliiin  Torritoiy  by  bodies  of  United  States  citizens,  iiuder  tlie 
leadership  of  \).  L.  Paviie  aud  others,  styling  themselves  ^'Oklalioma 
Cidoiiists."  IveeomiiuMidatioiis  liave  as  repeatedly  l)eeii  made  for  an 
anieiulinent  of  existiiijc:  laws  relating;:  to  trespassers  on  Indian  lands, 
so  as  to  make  sueh  oUenses  punishable  by  iinpriscmment  as  well  as  by 
tine.  Measures  looking  to  that  end  have  been  introduced  in  Congress 
but  hitherto  haveinvariably  failtMl  to  rereive  the  eonciirrent  action  of 
both  Houses.  Durinjj  the  pn\sent  year  Payne  has  a^aiu  twice  sooght 
to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  Territory ;  the  tirst  time  in  May  last,  when, 
with  a  i)arty  of  about  lifty,  he  endeavored  to  effect  a  settlement  on  the 
unoccui)itMl  lands  south  of  the  Cimarron  River,  from  whence  they  were 
dislodged  by  the  military,  not  without  considerable  show  of  resistance; 
and  Liter,  in  the  month  of  June  last,  when,  with  largely  increase*!  nnia- 
bers,  he  establish<-d  iiimself  on  the  Cherokee  lands  south  of  11  unnewdl, 
Kans..  locating:  settlements  at  various  points  therein,  desifjnated  as 
/'Kock  Falls  "on  the  Chicskia  River,  "Stafford"  or  "Pearl  City  "on 
the  Hois  d'Arc,  and  at  other  places  along;  the  Arkansas  River;  the 
heachiuarters  of  the  colony  bein*^:  at  Rock  PVlls,  four  miles  south  of  the 
Kansas  line. 

The  otlicial  report  of  ('olonel  Hatch,  commanding  the  district  of  Ok- 
lahoma, dated  0th  August  last,  states  that  prior  to  active  openUions 
he  visited  the  princii)al  rendezvous  of  the  intruders,  and  explained  to 
the  leaders  and  people  present  the  object  of  his  mission^  reading  to  them 
the  President's  proclamation  of  July  iUJast,  and  informing  them  of  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  lands,  and  the  necessity  of  the  Government 
maintaining  the  status  thereof.  Most  of  the  intruders  of  the  better 
class,  and  some  others,  uj)on  retietjtion,  concluded  to  move  at  once.  The 
leaders,  Payne,  Cooper,  Miller,  Couch,  Kichelburger,  and  others  were 
detiant,  and  refused  to  nu)ve  unless  compelled  by  superior  force.  On  the 
7th  August  such  of  the  intruders  as  renmined  at  Rock  Falls,  were,  with 
their  private  pro])erty,  removed  from  the  Territory  by  the  military,  with 
the  exception  of  Payne  and  some  others,  old  otfenders,  who  were  arrested 
and  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  at  Fort  Smith.  The  settlementat 
"  Stafford  City,"  on  the  Hois  d'Arc,  was  on  the  arrival  of  the  military  there 
found  to  have  bet*n  recently  evacuated.  At  Chillott  Creek,  1 J  miles  from 
the  State  line,  a  small  party  of  "  boonu^rs"  was  found  encamped,  three 
of  whom  were  also  arrested  as  old  offenders,  and  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  marshal.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  this  148* 
movement  was  variously  estimated  at  from  tive  hundre<l  to  two  thou- 
sand, and  it  appears  from  the  otlicial  rejiorts  to  the  War  Department, 
that  from  G,0(M)  to  10,(M)()  claims  had  been  located  and  surveyed  on  the 
Cherokee  lands,  land  in  the  southern  part  of  Kansiis  having  become** 
valuable  that  nien  of  means,  owning  large  farms  had  sent  to  the  Okla- 
homa Colony  organization  i)arties  who  were  locating  claims  for  tbeffl* 
A  subsequent  otlicial  report  of  Colonel  Hatch,  dated  the  22d  Aug^jj 
last,  conveys  the  information  that  nearly  all  the  intruders  on  tw 
Cherokee  Outlet  lands  were  out  of  the  Territory,  and  that  probably  W 
the  15th  Scptend>er,  the  removal  of  all  unauthorized  settlers  and  of  the 
fences  erected  by  cattle  men  in  Oklahoma  proper,  as  directed  by  tW 
Secretary  of  War,  would  be  completed.  Recommending  a  proper  ^ 
position  of  troo|)s  for  the  i>rotection  of  the  Territory  from  further  iB^ 
sion.  Colonel  Hatch  rem^u'ks : 

At  many  points  on  tlu*.  Kansas  border  aro  camped  parties  who  say  they  williD'J. 
into  the  IVrritory  as  socm  as  the  troops  are  moved  from  it.    Payne  and  the  ^**^/jSJ 
him  wlio  are  eflgage<l  in  locating  claims  will  continue  to  agitate  the  opening  of  ^ 
Territory  in  the  same  manner  as  before ;  not  that  they  really  desire  to  have  the  coon*'/ 
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tied,  but  tbat  they  ina;^  obtain  mouey  from  the  ignorant  peoph'  de1ncle<l  into  the 
rchaae  of  claims  and  town  lots,  and  from  the  fees  paid  on  joining  what  they  term 
B  *^OklaboiDa  Colony/' 

rbe  pftyments  for  surveys,  claims,  town  lots,  and  initintiou  fees  mnst  in  the  aggre- 
te  have  already  amounted  to  the  neighborhood  of  $1(I0,()U0,  all  of  which  has  been 
vidni  anion^  the  leaders.  Shonid  the.  country  be  opened  to  settlerH  there  would  be 
I  end  to  their  profits;  hence,  in  my  opinion,  Payne  and  his  imniediate  associates  do 
>ft  want  it  declared  open. 

There  is  no  iKussible  excuse  for  these  repe«ited  lawless  in vasious  of  tiie 
Qdian  Territory  ou  the  ground  (as  the  invaders  hold)  that  the  unoccupied 
inds  thereof  are  public  lauds  of  the  United  States,  an<l  as  such  open 
»  settlement.  They  are  not  public  lauds  in  any  sense  as  yet,  whatever 
iisposition  may  be  made  of  them  hereafter.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
>f  1866  with  the  Oherokees  the  United  States  is  empowered  to  settle 
Hendly  Indians  in  any  part  of  the  Cherokee  country  west  of  OO^,  in 
luautity  as  therein  j)rovided,  the  boundaries  of  the  districts  thus  settled 
to  be  distinctly  marked  and  the  laud  conveyed  in  fee  sim])le  to  each 
of  such  tribes  so  settled,  to  be  held  in  common  or  in  severalty,  as 
the  United  States  may  decide,  the  lands  thus  disposed  of  to  be  paid 
for  to  the  (Jherokee  Nation  at  such  price  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties  in  interest,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Tresi 
dent;  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  retain  the  right  of  possession  and 
iorisdiction  over  all  of  said  country  west  of  90°  until  thus  sold  and 
occupied,  after  which  their  jurisdiction  and  right  of  possession  termi- 
QateB  as  to  each  district  thus  sold  and  occupied.  It  may  here  be 
remarked  that,  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  possession  and  juris- 
diction, the  Cherokees  have,  by  an  act  of  their  national  council  (ap- 
proved by  the  principal  chief),  leased  said  unoccupied  lands  to  the 
Cherokee  Strip  Live  Stock  Association,  for  grazing  purposes,  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  at  an  annual  rental  payable  to  the  nation,  subject,  never- 
theless, to  the  treaty  rights  reserved  to  the  United  States  to  settle 
friendly  Indians  thereon  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  said 
lease.  There  is  no  general  cession  of  these  lands  to  the  United  States, 
no  surrender  by  the  Cherokees  of  possession  or  jurisdiction,  until  such 
fee  as  a  certain  specified  purchaser  shall  have  complied  with  the  terms 
of  the  purchase  and  entered  into  possession.  Until  that  event  happens 
fteUnite<l  States  is  l)ouud  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  protect  the 
Cherokees  in  their  possessory  rights  to  the  lands  in  question.  So  also 
J^iej;ard  to  the  other  unoccupied  lands  of  the  Indian  Territory — nota- 
bly the  so-called  Oklahoma  lands — which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
^edtothe  United  States  by  various  Indian  nations  or  tribes.  Here, 
•^in,  there  is  no  general  cession  to  the  United  States,  but  a  cession  for 
^pwss  puriKises  only,  which  are  clearly  limited  and  detlned  in  the 
^Ues  with  the  nations  or  tribes  from  whom  the  United  States  acquired 
J^tle,  viz,  for  the  settlement  of  other  Indians  and  freed  men  thereon.  It 
J'^oally  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  status  of  these 
«ttds  intact. 

^tthe  first  session  of  the  present  Congress  a  bill  (S.  1545)  "  to  amend 
J^ion  2148  of  the  Itevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to 
Jj^pissers  on  Indian  lands,''  passed  the  Senate,  but  v\  as  not  reached  in 
jhe  House.  This  bill  prohibits  any  i)erson  from  entering  Indian  lauds, 
r^l^ifclreservations,  or  lands  wi>eci ally  set  apart  for  hnii  in  purposes,  with 
JJ^teuttooccapy  any  such  lands  or  reservation,  under  a  piMialty  lor  the 
rJ?*J[^D8e  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisonment  at  liard 
*horfor  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court; 
Jjjd for  every  subsequent  offense  a  tine  is  imposed  of  not  more  than 
'*?Wu,  with  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  t>^o  years. 
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it  alt^o  provides  for  confiscation  and  forfeiture  of  tbe  wagons,  teams,  and 
outfit  of  tbe  intruders,  b}'  process  in  tbe  proi)er  United  Slates  coarU. 

It  is  manifest  tbat  without  tbe  ]mssa^e  of  some  stringent  law  of  this 
kind  intruders  can  only  bo  kept  out  by  tbe  troops,  and  should  they  at 
any  time  be  temporarily  withdrawn  for  any  pur^iose  the  Territory  woaM 
be  rapidly  overrun. 

The  construction  of  the  Southern  Kansas  Railway  and  the  Gulf,  Colo- 
rado and  Santa  F^  Railway,  both  of  which  roads  were  authorized  bj 
the  present  Congress  at  its  last  session  to  be  built  through  the  Indiw 
Territory,  will  doubtless  bring  with  it  a  miscellaneous  ]>opidation,  who, 
under  C/Over  of  the  railroads,  will  attempt  to  settle  the  country.   In* 
recent  communication,  dated  September  8  last,  I  had  the  honor  todnf 
the  attention  of  the  Department  to  this  contingency,  and  to  recommeod 
that  tbe  War  Department  be  requested  to  make  such  timely  disjiositloft    j 
of  troops  in  tbe  Territory  as  may  avert  tbe  tbreatened  evil.     It  is  to  be    i 
hoped  that  Congress  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  tb6    . 
preservation  of  peace,  and  tbe  obligation  of  tbe  Government  to  protect 
the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  right 
of  person  and  i)roperty,  by  tbe  early  i)assage  at  the  coming  session  of 
the  bill  referred  to,  or  some  equally  comprehensive  and  efficient  measurei 

Information  reached  this  office  in  May  last  of  an  attempt  by  citi- 
zens of  Texas  to  colonize  the  unoccupied  lands  in  the  soutliwestcor 
ner  of  the  Indian  Territory,  lying  west  of  tbe  Norih  Fork  of  Red  Kiver, 
wiiicb  lands  are  claimed  by  tbe  State  of  Texas  and  are  inv4>lved  intbo 
question  of  the  disimted  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  the  United 
States,  in  regard  to  which  a  bill  (H.  R.  loGo)  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  run  and  mark  said  boundary  line  is  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress.  The  matter  was  on  the  2tl  of  June  hist  referred 
by  tbe  Department  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  state- 
ment tbat,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  settlement  of  the  controversy) 
tbe  statns  of  tbe  lands  must  be  maintained  as  Indian  country,  and  re- 
questing the  service  of  the  military  in  removing  all  intnulers  tbere- 
from.  The  official  reports  of  tbe  War  Department  show  that  the  set* 
tiers  were  notified  to  vacate  the  lands  by  the  1st  October,  18^4:,  faili^J 
which  they  would  be  promptly  removed  by  tbe  troops. 

'intruders  and  disputed  citizenship  in  the  INDIAN  territobT. 

By  your  decision  of  ISlarch  15, 1884*  the  act  of  the  Choctaw  coaiicilj 
approvetl  October  21, 1882,  has  been  made  the  basis  for  determininjr*^ 
questions  relating  to  intru<lers  and  disputed  citizenship  in  that  nalioo* 
Under  this  decision  instructions  were  j»iven  Agent  fufts  under  dateof 
March  22,  1884,  which  are  hereto  appen<led,  together  with  the  jtct  of 
the  Choctaw  council.     The  melho«l  ot  dealing  with  these  questions  thii* 
adopted  leaves  their  ultimate  decision  with  the  De])artment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinion  ot  the  honorable  Attorney  General  (iG  Opiniou*^ 
4ti4),  and  it  is  believed  will  produce  satisfactory  results.     No  action  oi* 
this  matter  has  been  taken  by  the  other  civilized  nations,  but  the  Set*' 
ate  Committee  on  Indian  Ati'airs  is  about  to  visit  the  Territory  for  tU^ 
pnri)ose  of  investigating  the  subject,  among  other  matters,  and  it  i^ 
presumed  will  present  a  report  which  will  enatde  Congress  to  reach  ^ 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  at  the  ensuing  session. 

ACT  QF  CHOCTAW^  COUNCIL. 

To  the  General  Council : 

Your  coniinittee  to  whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  chief's  message  referfilj^ 
to  our  relations  with  the  United  States,  would  report  the  foUowing  and  ssk  >** 
adoDtlou : 
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67hero»«,  by  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1H55,  the  Choctaws  are  secnred 

the  nnr(»stricted  right  of  aelf-gnverament  aud  full  Jurisdiction  over  persons  and 
nperty  withio  their  respective  limits,  which  unrestricted  right  of  self-^overnraent 
es,  and  of  a  rif^ht  ought  to,  secure  to  the  Choctaw  Guverniueut  the  sole  right  and 
wer  t<i  hear  and  determine  all  applications  for  a  citizenship;  aud 
Whereas  great  injury  has  heen  done  the  Choctaws  in  the  past  by  non-citizens,  after 
ey  have  failed  to  (wtahlish  their  claims  to  citizenship  according  to  the  Choctaw 
w,  n^fiorting  to  Fort  Smith  and  t})ei*e  before  a  commissitm  and  too  often  by  means 
'  bribed  witnesses,  and  withont  the  Choctaw  Governnicut  having  any  representative 
"eseiit  to  prot€N:t  her  interest,  established  claims  which  are  not  only  detrimental  to 
le  interests  of  the  Choctaws,  but  are  in  opeu  violatitm  of  the  seventh  article  of  the 
•eaty  of  I^TkS,  above  mentioned;  and 

Whereas  the  Choctaws,  in  order  to  quiet  all  cries  of  prejudice  and  partiality  against 
pplicante  for  citizenship,  agree  that  after  an  applicant  for  ciri2.eiiship  has  been 
sfu'^'d  the  right  he  claimed,  and  feels  aggrieved  by  such  refusal,  such  applicant  may 
Ave  a  rehearing  of  his  case  before  the  United  States  Indian  agent:  Proridedj  The 
j^nt  notify  the  principal  chief  of  the  tune  aud  place  of  ail  such  reUeariugs,  so  that 
he  Choctaws  may  be  represented  by  an  attorney,  and  the  Choctaws  agree  to  abide 
»y  thi*  decision  of  the  agent ;  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  many  non-citizens  who  remain  here 
rearaft^-r  year  with  the  pretense  that  they  are  about  to  prove  their  claim  to  citizen- 
*ip,  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  the  United  States  Indian  agent  be  required,  when 
foniiNJied  with  a  li^t  of  such  persons  by  the  principal  chief,  to  cause  tuein  to  take 
toiniediare  st^'ps  to  firove  ih»Mr  rights  to  citizenship;  and  if  they  refuse  or  neglect, 
pQtthfni  out  of  the  Nation:  Therefore, 

Be  it  matted  hy  the  geneml  council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  assembled^  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  hereby  re<|uested  to  prohibit  United  States  commissioners,  at 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansjis,  or  any  other  place,  from  taking  cognizance  of  any  petition  for 
((!« ri^rhts  of  citizenship  in  th«*  Choctaw  Nation,  as  the  Choctaws  do  not  recognize 
wich  jiersons  aj*  citizens,  nor  will  they  in  the  future. 

Sec.  *2.  lie  itfurth*^'  enaiUd^  That  tlie  S-  cretary  t)f  the  Interior  is  hereby  requested 
tonn|»Tthe  Unitrd  Slates  Imlian  agent  to  hear  and  determine  all  applications  made 
to  him  tu  establish  claims  of  eitizenshi[)  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  the  decision  of 
Mch  a;*eQt  shall  be  tinal:  I'romided  onlijy  That  all  such  a))plications  shall  have  been 
niade  lo  the  proper  Choctaw  tribunal  and  by  it  refuse*!,  liie  agent  noiifynig  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  time  and  ]»lace  of  such  rehearing.  Then  the  principal  chief  shall 
•I'lx'int  honie  competenr  Choctaw  attorney  to  represent  and  defend  the  interests  of 
thefboctaw  Nation  in  all  such  rehearings,  and  such  attorney  shall  be  allowed  ^>  tor 
*vei7  »|;iy  he  is  necessarily  engaged,  and  10  cents  lor  every  mile  traveled  on  a  direct 
iiiil  itracMcable  route  going  t(»  and  returning  from  such  rehearing,  to  lie  paid  on  the 

order  ()f  the  principal  chief  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
Pn.it.-d. 

te  :i.  Be  it  further  enncted^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  further  requested 
'"iiisiriicr  the  United  States  Indian  agent  lo  order  all  non-citizens  now  in  the  nation 
JMiakf  jnniiediate  steps  to  prove  ihcir  rights  as  citizens,  aud  if  they  refuse  or  neg- 
Iw, ri^iiiove  them  beyoinl  the  limits  nf  ilie  Choctaw  Nation. 

^KC.  4.  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  principal  chief  be  reqnested  to  send  a  copy  of 
*"i«acttn  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ami  one  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent; 
*D«l  uiM  that  he  send  a  copy  to  tlie  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  aak  the 
fvnciirreiice  and  co-operation  of  the  Chickasaws,  and  that  this  act  take  cli'ect  aud  be 
*n  force  froni  and  alter  its  passage. 

STEPHEN  WATKINS, 
Chairman  Coininiltve  on  i'etitions, 
Approved  October  21,  1862. 

JAMES  THOMPSON, 
President  Stnaitj  Acting  Chit/ pro  tern. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  AGENT  TUFTS. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  affairs, 
,  WatthingtoNy  D,  C\,  Alarch  22,  1884. 

''^^Q.  Tufts,  Esq., 

I'^ittd  8tatt9  Indian  Agents  Union  Agency ^  Muskogee,  Ind.  Ter. : 

^'K'- Itransiijit  herewith  a  copy  of  ottice  report  dated  March  14,  1884,  upon  the 
^Mtiooof  iutrudeni  and  disputed  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  of  the  do- 
^V^i^f  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  March  15,  lo84,  concurring 
'^^recQomieudatluii  of  this  Office. 
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In  accordance  with  thiH  decision  yon  will  notify  all  dispnted  claimants  to  eitinit' 
uliip  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  whose  names  are  fnrninhe<l  you  by  the  Choctaw  aathoci- 
ties,  to  appear  at  the  next  Hcsnion  of  the  proper  tribunal  and  submit  their  olaimit for 
adjudicaticm  an  provided  by  the  Choctaw  laws;  that,  failing  to  do  so  they  willW 
deeHied  intruders  and  removed  from  the  Territory;  and  that  any  party  freling 
apgrieve<l  by  the  decision  of  the  (Mioctaw  tribunal  will  1m^  alloweil  thirty  day^in 
which  to  appeal  to  you,  at  the  expiration  <d'  that  time  to  l»e  deeniei!  an  intnuler.if 
no  a]»p«*al  Ih'  taken. 

This  notice  you  will  si'rve  upon  the  parties,  either  by  causing:  your  police  to deliTer 
a  written  or  printed  copy,  with  your  si^^nature  attached,  to  the  ]wi-rt<m  interested,  or 
to  leave  the  same  at  the  usual  )»lace  of  abode  «f  such  person,  at  least  sixty  days  prior 
to  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  the  council  before  which  be  is  suunmmed  to  appwTr 
er  by  sending  the  same  thnui^rh  the  mails  w»  that  sixty  days  may  elapse  between tbo 
receipt  of  the  notice  and  the  commencenw'nt  (d'sairl  session. 

You  will  hear  all  cases  of  ap]'cal  from  the  <}ecision  of  the  Ciuictaw  authorities,  jp»- 
ing  proper  n(»tice  to  the  ])riucipal  chief  t»f  the  time  and  place  of  hearin;j.  receiTiag 
and  coiisiderinji  such  pro]»erevide!ice,  without  distinction  us  to  the  ra<'e  of  witni«»» 
as  may  be  ]»reseuted.  You  will  allow  the  claimants  to  be  represi'nte<l  by  coiuwel,ii 
they  so  desire,  as  well  as  the  nation. 

You  will  In-ar  all  cases  of  appeal  as  )>rom]>tly  as  possible,  and  submit  the  evidence 
in  each  case,  with  ycuir  fiudin;^  thereon,  to  this  ottice  for  final  adjudication. 

Ail  persons  finally  adjiid<;ed  to  be  intruders  will  be  allowed  a  reasonable  tJiiie  in 
which  to  dispose  of  tlu^ir  improvements*  and  projMTty  before  bein^j  rcMuoved. 

Subject  to  this  c|ualitication.  all  ]»arties,  properly  notiti^d.  failing  t<)  app«'anit tbo 
session  of  the  council  for  which  they  are  summont'd,  should  at  the  expiration  of  Slid 
session  be  promptly  remov<Ml ;  and  any  jierson  adjudged  to  be  an  intmder  by  the  Choc- 
taw authorities  failing  to  appeal  within  the  time  prescribed  should  also  l>e  promptlj 
removed. 

In  carrying  out  these  instructions  you  are  expe<"tfd  t<»  c«-Mpenite  with  the  Choctiw 
authorities,  umb'r  the  Choctaw  law  of  October  21,  IC'C^i,  so  far  as  the  same  is  notmod- 
itied  by  the  decision  of  tlu*  Secretary. 
Wrv  H'spect fully,  *Jtc., 

H.  PKICE, 

FUEEDMKN    IN    THE    INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

Since  tbe  date  of  my  hist  annual  report  the  act  of  the  Chottaw 
Council,  approved  May  21,  18.S3,  therein  referred  to,  has  been  held  by 
vou  to  be  a  substantial  conipbanee  with  the  terms  of  the  third  article 
of  the  treaty  of  18()0  (14  Stat.,  770).  and  three-fourths  of  the  sum  of 
$10,000  appropriated  fi)r  the  education  of  freed  men  iu  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations  by  the  act  of  May  17,  1882  (22  Stat.,  72),  has  been 
paid  over  to  the  Choctaw  authorities.  This  question,  therefore,  iiiayb® 
regarded  as  settled,  so  far  as  the  Choctaw  Nation  is  concerned,  while 
in  tlie  other  nations  it  remains  in  the  cxmdition  presented  in  mylW^ 
report.     The  following  is  the  act  ot  the  Choctaw  Council  referre<l  to: 

AN  ACT  entitled  "An  art  to  adopt  the  treedinon  of  the  CMioctaw  Nation. *' 

Whereas  by  the  third  and  fourth  jirtich*s  of  the  treaty  hetweeti  the  United  Siat** 
and  the  Choctaw  an<l  Chickasaw  Nations,  concluded  April  ^W,  Idtki,  j»n»visi«ui  «••* 
roade  for  thf  ado)»tion  of  laws,  rules,  and  rej^ulations  necessary  to  j^iveall  perw»m*of 
African  descent  resident  in  said  nations  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Smith,  S^P" 
t.einb<»r  i;>,  IrtJ;'),  anil  their  descendants,  foriu^'rlv  held  in  slaverv  auionii:  said  nati<rti*» 
ajl  the  rij^hts,  priviliiri^jB,  and  inininnitics,  including  the  ri^hi  of  sutfra;»:e,  ofcitiwjn* 
of  saiil  nations,  except  iu  the  annuities,  in«»neys,  and  pnldie  domain  claiiucd  \*y^ 
beloii^in«>:  to  siiid  naiiODH  respectively:  and  also  to  j;;ive  to  such  penjoDS  who  i^^ 
re«ident«  as  aforesaid,  and  their  descendants.  40  acres  each  of  the  lands  of  saidB*" 
tiou8  on  the  same  terms  as  (Jhoctaws  and  Chickasaws,  to  be  selected  on  the  tiiirf*/ 
of  said  lamls;  until  which  said  freedmen  shall  he  entitled  to  as  oiueh  laud  a»tW 
may  cultivate  for  the  snjiport  of  themsidves  and  families;  and 

Whereas  the  Choctaw  Nation  adopted  le^islaticm  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  totb* 
United  Statts  Government  in  regard  to  adopting  freedmen  to  be  citizens  of  theCboC" 
taw  Nation,  which  was  approved  by  the  ))rinuipal  chief  November  2,  IJ^,  selt^lT 
forth  the  status  of  said  freedmen  an<l  the  inability  of  "the  Choctaw  Nation  to  pre^**' 
upon  the  Chickasaws  to  adopt  any  joint  plan  for  adopting  said  freedmen,  and  notiijr^ 
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United  Staten  Government  of  their  willingness  to  accept  suid  freedmen  as  citizens 
he  Choctaw  Nation  in  accordance  with  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  the  treat j 
B66  as  a  hatfis ;  and — 

rhert^as  a  reHulutioii  wa<<  passtMl  and  approved  Noveiiilmr  5,  1880,  authorizing  tha 
icipal  chief  to  submit  the  aforeHuid  propoKition  uf  the  Choctaw  Nation  to  adopt 
irfreedmeu  to  the  United  States  Government;  ami — 

Whereas  a  resolution  was  passed  and  approved  November  6,  1880,  to  provide  for 
registration  of  freedmen  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  authorizing  the  principal  chief 
ippoiut  three  competent  persons  in  each  district,  citizens  of  the  nation,  whose  duty 
hill  be  to  register  all  freedmen  referred  to  in  said  third  article  of  the  treaty  of 
t)  who  desire  to  become  citizens  of  th*^  nation  in  accordance  with  said  treaty,  and 
•n  proper  notification  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  acted  favora- 
upou  the  proposition  to  adopt  the  freedmen  as  citizens,  to  issue  his  proclamation 
ifying  all  such  freedmen  iis  desire  to  become  citizens  ot  the  Choctaw  Nation  to  ap- 
ur  before  said  commissioner  for  identification  and  registration ;  and, — 
Vhereas  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  Congress  May  17,  1882,  it  is  provided 
kteither  of  said  tribes  may  adopt  snd  provide  for  the  freedmen  in  said  tribe  in  ac- 
"dance  with  said  third  article:  Now,  therefore, 

Heii  enacted  by  the  general  council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  That  all  persons  of  African 
»cent  resident  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Smith,  Sep- 
dW  i:<,  lfit>5,  and  their  descendants,  formerly  held  in  slavery  by  the  Choctaws  of 
lickuHaws,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  entitled  t(i  and  invested  with  all  the  rights, 
ivileges,  and  iuuanni ties,  including  the  right  of  suffrage,  of  citizens  of  the  Choctaw 
ttiou,  except  in  the  annuities,  moneys  and  the  public  (bimain  of  the  nation. 
Sec.  1  Bf  it  furthtr  enacted^  That  all  said  persons  of  African  descent,  as  aforesaid, 
dtlieir  descendants,  shall  be  albiwed  the  same  rights  of  process,  civil  and  criminal, 
thefieveral  courts  of  this  nation  as  are  allowed  to  Choctaws,  and  free  protection  of 
nous  and  property  is  hereby  granted  to  all  snch  persons. 

^F.c.  3.  He  it  fart  htr  enacted  J  1  ha  tail  said  persons  are  hereby  declared  to  be  enti- 
tle forty  acrea  each  of  the  lands  of  the  nation,  to  be  seleeled  and  held  by  them 
>der  the  same  title  and  upon  the  same  t<^rms  as  the  Choctaws. 

Skc.  4.  Be  it  further  enactui,  That  all  said  persons  aforesaid  are  hereby  declared  to 
entitled  to  equal  educational  privileges  and  facilities  with  the  Choctaws  so  far  as 
'iKhborhooil  schools  are  concerned. 

^Kc.  5.  be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  said  persons  as  shall  elect  to  remove  and  do 
tiuiUv  and  |>ermanently  remove  from  the  nation  are  hereby  declared  to  be  entitled 
ooi^  hnndred  dollars  per  capita,  as  provided  in  said  third  article  of  the  treaty  of 

^Kc.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  said  persons  who  shall  decline  to  become  citi- 
i<8of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  who  do  not  elect  to  remove  j)ermanently  from  the 
^tioD,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  intruders,  on  the  same  footing  as  other  citizens  ot 
t^  United  States  resident  herein,  and  subject  to  removal  for  similar  causes. 
^.  1.  Beit  further  enacted^  That  int'Crmarriage  with  such  freedmen  of  Airican  de- 
*Dt  who  were  formerly  held  as  slaves  of  the  Choctaws,  and  have  become  citizens, 
'^  not  confer  any  rights  of  citizens  in  this  nation,  and  all  freedmen  who  have 
j^ed  or  who  may  hert^after  marry  freed  women  who  have  become  citizens  of  the 
°^taw  Nation  are  subject  to  the  permit  laws,  and  allowed  to  remain  during  good 
»Wior  only. 

^>c.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  national  secretary  shall  furnish  a  certified 
^y  of  this  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     And  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  b% 
^  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
%W)Yed,  May  21,  1883. 

J.  F.  McCURTAIN, 
Principal  Chief  f  Choctaw  Nation, 

GREEK  AND  SEMINOLE  BOUNDARIES. 

Xhissabject  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  last  three  annual  reports 
'this office.  Becommeudation  was  made  tbe  past  year  for  an  appro- 
bation of  $3,000  for  the  survey  of  tbe  outboundaries  of  tbe  175,000 
^of  Greek  lands  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  tbe  Seminole 
|^.^iiii6.  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  make  a  separate  appropriation  for 
>iH  spedfie  wor*  ,  but  in  tbe  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  July 
1 1^  the  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  the  survey  of  Indian 
^fratioos,  oat  of  which  sum  the  expenses  of  the  survey  to  determine 

^  tstablish  the  outboundaries  of  this  purchased  tract  of  land  will 
«piid. 
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RESERVOIRS  AT  THE  HEADWATERS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIT 

Id  addition  to  what  was  submitted  iu  my  last  Annaal  Bepor 
LViii)  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  invite  your  attention,  I  have 
state  that  the  Commission,  consisting  of  R.  Blake.v,  esq.,  vice  ( 
Sibley,  resip^ned,  ex-Governor  W.  R.  Marshall,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  G 
appointed  December  22,  1882,  to  review  a  former  valuation  of  di 
to  Indians,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  a  reassessment,  if  in  its  judgm« 
injury  incurred  in  the  construction  of  reservoirs  was  jrreater  tli 
compensation  heretof(»re  allowed,  submitted  on  the  4fh  of  Det 
1883,  a  report  of  proceedings  with  the  findings  or  valuations  of 
sustained  by  the  Indians  b\  reason  of  the  construction  of  thcs< 
voirs  at  Lake  Winnibigoshish  and  Leech  Lake,  on  the  headwater 
Mississippi  River,  viz: 

Lake  WinnibigusbiHh  and  Ca88  Lake: 

Injury  to  personal  property $1,936  50 

Injnry  to  tribal  propcrtv 3,H49  58 

$ 

Lieecb  Lake : 

Injury  to  personal  property 105  00 

Injury  to  trilhil  property 1, 075  00 

White  Eaith  and   MiHsissippi  Cbippewas: 

Pine  cut 

1 

Annual  damagcM  to  these  Indians: 

For  rice  destroyed  at  10  ceits  per  pound 8, 610 

For  hay  destroyed  at  ^2S  per  ton 9,^00 

1 

Indians  at  Lake  Winnibigoshish  and  Cass  Lake.    Annual  dam- 
age, viz: 

Hay 3,640  00 

Loss  of  fish 4,:«0  00 

Loss  of  cranberries 300  00 

Loss  of  sugar 100  00 


Making  total  damages  awarded  by  the  commission  outside  of 
resultant  damages,  as  follows: 

Individual  property 2, 041  50 

Tribal  property 7, 996  (>8 

II 

Total  ann ual  damages  awarded 2i 

3< 

The  sum  of  $10,038.18  bein^  available  out  of  the  appropr 
alreadj"^  made,  this  Office,  on  the  I9th  of  December,  1883,  in  a  rei 
the  subject,  recommended  that  an  a[)proi)riatiou  of  $26,800  be  m 
Confrress  as  the  first  installment  for  the  annual  damaf^es  for  tl 
fiscal  year,  and  that  annually  thereafter  a  similar  appropriation  Im 
to  carry  into  efi'ect  the  award  of  the  Commission.  Congress  d 
however,  at  its  last  session,  make  the  appropriations  recomm 
These  IncHnns  have  been  and  are  now  peaceably  disposed  and  k 
the  Government.  Bishop  Whipple,  Mr.  Blakely,  Governor  Ma 
and  other  prominent  citizens  of  that  locality,  urge  the  justness 
Indian  claim,  and  I  concur  with  their  judgment  that  these  Indiao 
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jast  claim  npon  the  Government  for  full  compensation  for  the  injury 
istained  by  them  in  the  construction  of  these  dams  for  the  improvement 
fthe  navi<j:ation  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  benefits  of  which  inure 
Dlely  to  the  United  states.  I  cannot  too  stron^fly  press  the  urgent 
ecessity  for  the  appropriations  recommended.  No  one  can  compute 
he  evil  consequences  that  may  arise  should  Congress  ignore  its  duty 
0  tbese  Indians  by  a  failure  to  make  the  appropriations  to  carry  out 
he  terms  of  the  aforesaid  award. 

iiLE  OF  OMAHA  LANDS    IN    NEBRASKA,   AND  ALLOTMENT   OF  LANDS 

IN  SEVERALTY   TO   OMAHA  INDIANS. 

The  commission  appointed  to  appraise  the  Omaha  Reservation  lands 
in  Nebraska  west  of  the  Sioux  Cit^  and  Nebraska  Railroad  under  the 
act  of  August  7,  1882  (Slat.  22,  p.  341),  submitted  their  report  and 
Bchetlule  ot  ai)praisement  under  date  of  October  11, 1883.  The  appraise- 
ment was  approved  by  the  Department  November  20,  1883,  and  the 
General  Land  Office  directed  to  take  steps  for  the  disposal  of  the  lands 
under  ihe  law.  By  public  proclamation,  dated  March  19,  1884,  the 
lands  were  thrown  open  to  settlement  from  and  after  April  30,  1884, 
at  12  o'clock,  noon.  The  total  number  of  acres  appraised  and  subject 
to  disposal  is  50,157,  and  the  value  thereof  as  appraised,  8512,070.24. 
Tliescbedule,  which  ^ives  a  full  description  and  valuation  of  the  lands 
tobesold,  has  been  printed  and  numerously  circulated. 

Allotments  in  severalty  have  been  made  to  the  Omalias  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid.  JVliss  A.  0.  Fletcher,  to  whom, 
^R  special  afjent  of  the  Department,  the  work  was  assigned,  sub- 
initted  her  report  and  schedule  of  allotments  under  date  of  June  25, 
1H84.  The  allotments  were  approved  by  the  Department  July  11, 1884, 
and  by  letter  of  same  date  the  General  Land  Office  was  directed  to 
^ue  patents  therefor  in  accordance  with  section  0  of  the  act,  and  to 
Wver  the  same  to  this  office  for  distribution  to  the  parties  severally 
^titled  thereto.  The  whole  number  of  allotments  made  was  954.  Ac- 
cording to  Miss  Fletcher's  report  the  total  number  of  acres  allotted  was 
76,809.68, of  which  876.60  acres  were  allotted  west  of  the  railroad.  The 
^of  unallotted  lands  remaining  within  the  reservation  east  of  the 
'ailroad  is  a  little  in  excess  of  55,000  acres. 

In  regard  to  the  good  effect  of  this  allotment,  the  agent  reports  as 
follows : 

The  principal  event  of  importance  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  completion  of  the 
•J^k  of  allotting;  to  the  Indians  tlieir  lands  in  severalty,  in  accordance  with  the  act 
•^^'ongress  approved  Au^nst?,  1882;  75,931  acres  were  aUotted  in  9r)4  separate  nllot- 
■fouto  1,194  persons.  This  nnniher  inclndcs  the  wives,  they  receiving  their  lands 
^th  their  respective  hnsbands.  About  i>5,450  acres  remain  to  be  patented  to  the  tribe 
•^Witling  *fO  the  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  born  during  the  p«Miod  of  the  trust 

uiihofoor  townships  nearest  the  railroad  326  allotments  were  taken,  showing  the 
Ipctieal  appreciation  by  the  people  of  a  near  market  for  their  produce.  In  town- 
•hipft,  range  7  east  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  105  allotments  were  made.  The 
Wi»a  of  this  township  lying  west  of  the  railroad  and  unallotted  to  Indians  was 
•^•■•ilut  April  to  white  settlement,  and  was  immediately  occupied.  The  unallotted 
P^'teof  this  township  east  of  the  railroad  will  next  year  be  in  the  faiarket,  and  the 
^l^ll^lo^t^  there  will  be  surrounded  by  white  neighbors,  and  thus  be  brought  in 
•*JJJ«>iitict  with  civilized  people.  All  the  land  lying  near  the  white  settlements 
^^hakirt  theeontberu  portion  of  the  reservation  is  allotted  ;  and  the  Indians,  par- 
yl*^ those  who  are  inclined  to  be  progressive,  an*  seeking  rather  than  avoiding 
**Wiosi  with  the  white  people.  This  is  a  good  indication.  Progress  cannot  be 
■Weill  iaoUt  ion. 

^inenasing  erops  of  the  Omahas  to  be  marketed  make  them  an  importantfiaAtOT 
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in  the  prosperity  of  the  growing  villages  iu  their  vicinity,  an<l  the  tradesmen  in  tin 
villages  encourage  their  ettbrts.  The  people  seem  more  and  more  in  earnest  to  id- 
vance  in  their  farmer's  mode  of  life.  The  security  of  their  tennre  of  their  landlna 
had  an  excellent  intluencc. 

The  very  thorough  manner  in  which  the  work  of  allotting  those  lands  wis doM, 
and  the  practical  instructions  given  them  at  the  same  time,  bave  given  those  peopb 
an  impetus  which  will  never  be  lost.  The  thanks  of  every  one  of  these  peoptB,Mi 
mine  with  them,  are  heartily  given  to  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher  for  her  noble  work.  H«ib»> 
forth  the  land  follows  descent  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  regili^ 
kept  by  Miss  Fletcher  will  facilitate  in  securing  the  proper  inheritance.  This  regit- 
try,  giving  as  it  does  the  exact  status  of  the  families  as  they  will  bereco^ized  bvtbi 
(loverument  iu  the  pat<;ntH,  will  also  render  valuable  assistance  in  maintaining  (In 
integrity  of  the  family,  a  most  important  matter  in  the  welfare  of  this  people. 

Many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Omaha  tribe  in  Nebraska  have  fa 
some  time  favored  the  idea  that  the  Government  give  the  tribe  entiri 
control  of  its  own  affairs,  without  the  interference  or  expense  of  an  agwt 
or  of  agency  employes.  Since  the  sale  and  allotment  of  a  part  of  tWr 
reservation  before  referred  to,  this  desire  for  independence,  and  thdr 
wish  to  do  away  with  the  expense  of  a  regularly  organized  agency  forw, 
has  increased.  Now  more  than  half  of  these  Indians  live  in  comforti- 
ble  houses;  every  family  in  the  tribe  has  land  under  cultivation  in  farms 
ranging  from  ten  to  one  hundred  acres,  and  the  acreage  of  tilled  land  is 
increasing  every  year.  They  are  all  moderately  well  supplie<l  wifli 
stock,  and  with  wagons,  i)lows,  and  other  necessary  farming  uteusiU, 
which  they  know  how  to  use  and  take  care  of;  and  they  have  good 
mills,  shops,  and  school -houses,  and  have  been  very  successful  in  farm- 
ing, so  that,  with  their  yearly  cash  income,  they  feel  that  their  future 
necessities  are  provided  for.  The  policy  I  have  mlopted  in  dealing  with 
Indians  is  to  prepare  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves by  civilized  pursuits,  and  to  encourage  them  in  self-reliance,  and 
I  therefore  looked  with  favor  on  this  feeling  of  indei>endeuce  amongst 
the  Omahas,  believing  that  it  was  inspired  by  proper  motives. 

Therefore,  on  their  request,  made  in  council,  I  instructed  the  ageo^ 
of  the  Omahas  to  discharge  all  agency  employes  at  the  Omaha  Agen(? 
on  the  30th  day  of  last  September,  except  the  school  employes  and  one 
person  who  is  to  remain  there  to  act  as  physician  and  farmer  and  who 
will  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Government  and  the  Indians  anfl 
keep  this  office  informed  of  the  progress  of  affairs  there,  and  who  will 
be  retained  until  his  services  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  agent  was 
further  instructed  to  turn  over  to  the  Omaha  councilmeu,  iu  tnwt  fcj 
the  tribe,  the  mills,  shops,  dwellings,  school -houses,  live  stock,  and  all 
public  property  on  the  Omaha  Reservation,  which  transfer  is  no  dcHiW 
completed  by  this  time.  While  this  is  an  experiment,  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  successful,  and  that  tlie  Omahas  will  deinoOj 
«trate  the  wisdom  of  the  methods  now  pursued  by  the  Department 
looking  to  the  ultimate  civilization  and  independence  of  all  the  Iv^ 
tribes. 

KICKAPOO   ALLOTTEES   UNDER  TREATY  OF  1862. 

In  my  last  three  annual  reports  attention  was  called  to  the  conditio^ 
of  affairs  relative  to  the  estates  of  deceased  and  minor  allottees  uodg 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Kickapoo  Indians  of  June  28, 1^ 
(13  Stat.,  623),  and  to  the  fact  that  the  treaty  contains  no  proviriJJ 
whereby  female  allottees  can  become  citizens  and  obtain  patents  to^ 
the  lands  allotted  to  them.  That  matter  was  submitted  to  CongreBB^ 
its  last  session  for  the  third  time,  with  the  result  that  the  proposed  bil 
passed  the  Senate  but  received  no  consideration  in  the  House  of  W 
resentatives. 
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EASTERN  GHEROKEES. 


lu  September,  1882,  Joseph  G.  Hester  was  appointed  agent  to  take  a 
D8U8  and  make  a  list  of  all  the  Cherokee  Indians  residing  east  of  the 
ississippi  River,  as  required  by  an  act  approved  August  7,  1882.  To 
«ist  him  in  this  work,  I  furnished  him  with  copies  of  four  previous 
jt«  of  this  people.  One  taken  by  J.  C.  Mullay  oh  early  as  1848,  con- 
ining  the  names  of  all  who  resided  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  at 
le  time  of  the  treaty  of  1836,  and  who  had  not  removed  West,  and  one 
iken  by  D.  W.  Siler  in  pursuance  of  an  aet  approved  September  30, 
^,  which,  it  is  believed,  includes  all  of  these  people  then  residing  in 
orth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  This  roll  was  used 
y  Alfred  Chapman,  acting  for  this  Department,  in  the  following  year, 
3  make  a  per  capita  payment  to  the  Eastern  Cherokees,  and  in  doing 
ohe  found  it  necessary  from  evidence  presented  to  make  a  few  changes, 
othat  a  copy  of  the  pay-roll  made  by  him  was  also  given  to  the  agent 
ogether  with  a  copy  of  a  list  of  these  people  taken  by  S.  H.  Swetland 
mder  an  act  approved  July  27,  1868. 

In  consequence  of  the  wide  distribution  of  these  Indians  and  their 
lescendants  over  many  States,  a  great  majority  living  in  localities  re- 
note  from  all  usual  routes  of  travel,  the  task  proved  tx>  be  of  much 
jreater  magnitude,  difficulty,  and  expense  than  was  at  first  anticipated, 
ind  it  was  not  until  the  5th  of  last  January  that  it  could  be  com- 
)leted  and  the  list  subiflitted.  It  contains  the  names  of  1,881  members 
^idiDg  in  North  Carolina,  758  in  Georgia,  213  in  Tennessee,  71  in  Ala- 
iwnia,  11  in  Kentucky,  8  in  New  Jersey,  5  in  Virginia,  3  each  in  Kan- 
^  (at  present)  and  South  Carolina,  and  1  each  in  California.  Colorado, 
ind  Illinois  (at  present),  making  a  total  membership  of  2,956. 

It  gives  the  English  and  Indian  names  (when  they  have  both),  the 
igeand  sex  of  each,  and  the  residence  or  post-office  address  of  every 
^mily  or  single  person,  together  with  the  relationship  of  each  member 
>f  a  fomily  to  the  head  thereof.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  numbers 
>PP08ite  their  names,  or  the  names  of  their  ancestors  on  the  previous 
foils  above  noted,  that  they  may  be  identitied  there,  and  there  are  such 
n^arginal  references  and  explanatory  notes  as  special  cases  seemed  to 
f^oire.  Thus  no  person's  name  wa«  enrolled  on  this  list  whose  name 
^  the  name  of  whose  ancestor  does  not  appear  on  some  one  of  the  pre- 
ens lists,  and  all  except  forty-seven  on  the  previous  lists  are  accounted 
[or.eitlier  as  dead,  as  having  gone  west  to  reside  with  the  Nation  in  the 
iQaiaii  Territory,  or  by  enrollment  a«  now  residing  east  of  the  Missis- 
^pi  ffiver.  These  forty-seven  persons  whose  whereabouts  could  not 
^aaeertained  are  believed  by  their  friends  and  relatives  to  have  either 
*^gone  west,  or  to  be  now  known  by  different  names  from  those  under 
^bich  they  were  previously  enrolled.  A  list  of  the  forty-seven  names 
^  given  with  this  census.  While  the  agent  was  engaged  in  the  work, 
^HrioQs  persons  presented  themselves  to  him,  claimii^g  to  be  Eastern 
pbcsokeeB  or  their  descendants,  whom  he  declined  to  enroll,  not  believ- 
i^VUie  evidence  they  submitted  sufficient  to  sustain  their  claims.  He 
^^^witb  Hie  census  a  list  of  their  names,  accompanied  by  all  the  papers 
^d  information  he  had  received  or  could  obtain  in  reference  to  them, 
^Mdiiiiay  be  usctfbl  in  case  any  of  those  so  rejected  in  future  claim  that 
th^  bave  been  wronged. 

"n^  census  list,  together  with  all  evidence  and  information  available 
P^^tiiiiiiiiir  to  it,  was  laid  before  a  council  of  the  Eastern  Cherokees  at 
jWr  request  (due  notice  having  been  given  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  in 
«e  Indian  Territory  to  be  present  by  delegates  if  they  so  desired),  and 
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after  having  been  carefully  scrutinized  by  said  coancil  was  fnl 
proved  by  them.  A  certificate  signed  by  the  council  to  that  eflVct  a 
panics  the  list,  which  list,  after  having  been  carefully  examine 
compared  with  the  previous  rolls  in  this  office,  was  on  my  recoinn 
tion  api)roved  by  the  Dei)artineut  on  the  4th  of  last  February. 

TOWN    OF   PENDLETON,   OREGON— SALE    OF  UMATILLA  RESERY 

LANDS  FOR  TOWN   PURPOSES.* 

Referring  to  the  mention  of  this  subject  in  my  last  annual  re] 
have  to  say  that  the  appraisement  of  the  lands  referred  to  in  the 
title  was  completed  in  the  early  part  of  October  following,  and  ajq 
by  the  Department  under  date  December  22,  1883.  The  lamls, 
had  been  surveyed  and  laid  out  into  blocks  and  lots,  were  oftVi 
sale  at  public  auction  in  the  town  of  Pendleton  in  May  last,  and  i 
all  disposed  of. 

I  have  been  in  formal  I  v  advised  bv  the  General  Land  Office  th 
proceeds  from  the  sales  will  aggregate  very  much  more  than  tl 
praised  value,  which  was  $24,344.0.'>,  not  including  the  Goodwin 
More  than  that  amount  has  already  been  received  on  account  o 
entries  or  first  payments,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  second  and 
payments  will  increase  this  sum  by  8.ir>,(MK),  so  that  the  total  tli; 
be  realized  from  the  sales  will  probably  not  h^  less  than  $130,01 
few  lots  remain  unsold.  The  Moses  E.  Goodwin  claim  referred 
the  second  section  of  the  act  was  appraised  at  $2.50  per  acre; 
2,072.09  acres;  value,  $0,080.  The  fnnds  arising  from  the  sale  oi 
lamls,  after  deducting  the  expenses  incidental  thereto,  are  to  be  i 
in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  of  the  Umatilla  reseiv 
and  hear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  i)er  cent,  per  annum,  and  the 
tary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  expend  so  much  of  the  i)ri 
and  accrued  interest  as  he  may  see  fit  in  the  support  of  an  indi 
school  for  said  Indians  on  said  reservation. 

AGREEMENT  WITH   CHIEF  MOSES. 

The  agreement  with  Chief  Moses  and  other  Indians  of  the  Coli 
and  Colville  Keservations,  in  Washington  Territory,  entered  int( 
7,  1883,  was  ratified  and  con  firmed  by  a  clause  in  the  Indian  ai)pr 
tion  act  for  the  current  year,  and  the  sum  of  $85,000  appropriat 
carry  the  same  into  eli'ect. 

A  special  agent  of  this  office  has  been  instructed  to  visit  these  Ii 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  stii)ulations  of  the  agreement  so 
rendered  necessary  by  their  comi)liance  with  its  conditions.    He 
with  them  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty. 

LOGGING  OPERATIONS  BY  INDIANS  AT  LA  POINTE  AGENOY,  WISCt 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Chippewa  Indians  oi 
Superior,  September  30, 1854  (10  Statuses  at  Large,  1109),  over  fiv 
dred  Indians  have  received  patents  for  80-acre  tracts,  variously  h 
on  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles,  Bad  River,  and  Red  Cliff  reservation 
restricted  against  sale,  lease,  or  alienation  without  consent  of  the 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  lands  patented  are  h 
timbered  with  pine.    The  Indians  being  desirous  of  turning  the  t 

•Act  AugDBt  5,  1882.     Stat.  22,  p.  297. 
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,  aathority  was  on  the  28tli  September,  1882,  granted  by  the 
at  for  all  snch  patentees  to  cut  and  sell  the  timber  from  three- 

the  tract  patented,  leaving  the  remaining  one-fourth  of  the 
i  compact  body,  intact  for  future  use  for  fuel,  fencing,  &c. 
ians  were  not  permitted  to  sell  stumpage,  neither  were  white 
e  allowe^l  on  the  reservations  to  do  the  work,  but  the  Indians 
s  were  to  cut  and  sell,  delivered  on  the  bank  of  a  driving 
ke,  or  at  mill,  as  should  be  agreed  upon  with  the  purchaser* 
rere  to  be  scaled  by  a  competent  person  approved  by  the  Qni- 

Indian  agent,  and  scaling  charges  were  to  be  paid  equally  by 
3  to  the  contract.  Payment  was  to  be  made  to  the  Inclian 
m  time  to  time  during  progress  of  the  work,  as  should  be 
3n  between  the  contracting  i)artie8,  final  payment  to  be  made 
loval  of  the  logs.  The  Indians  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  make 
contracts,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lrnit<'d  States  Indian 

the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Bonds  were  required 
)urchasers  in  a  sum  sufticient  to  insure  the  faithful  perform- 
e  contracts. 

the  season  of  1882-83,  forty  two  contracts,  prepared  in  lic- 
rith  form  approved  by  the  Department  November  1, 1882,  were 
idividual  hulians  hohliiiir  patents  for  lands  on  the  Lac  Court 

Bad  River,  and  Red  Clilf  Reserves,  variously  calling  for  from 
M)O,(K)0  feet  of  pine,  ranging  from  $5  to  $0.50  per  1,0(H)  feet- 
h  accompanying  bonds,  were  submitted  by  the  agent  andap- 

this  otlice.  The  result  of  these  o[)erations  was  in  the  main 
[actor3^,  the  Indians  for  the  most  part  coming  out  considerably 
heir  contracts,  many  of  them  at  tbe  close  ot  the  season  being 
ion  of  cattle,  horses,  sleds,  household  goods,  implements,  and 
stances  considerable  ciish  balances,  independent  of  supplies 
by  I  he  contractor. 

the  season  of  1883-'84  the  oj)erations  were  on  a  more  ex- 
ale,  eighty-eight  contracts,  just  double  the  number  in  the 
eason,  having  been  enterecl  into  and  approved,  independently 
ises,  where,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  agent,  lo<i» 
prepared  for  market  by  the  Indians  without  the  formality  of 
.  The  returns  show  that  during  that  season  over  48,000,000 
timber  were  cut  and  banked,  ready  for  deliver^'  by  the  In- 
resenting  a  money  value  of  over  $250,000.  The  result  of  these 
I  showing  thi*  net  amount  cleared  by  the  Indian  owners  of  the 
be  summarized  hs  follows: 

'ourt  tl'Oreilles  RrmTve: 

;e8  paid  to  IinUauH  after  deducting  HUppIieH  fumiHlied  by  cou- 

1)^32, 4(Mi  40 

ml— value '^  585  00 

and— value 2.%0  00 

8— value 4,040  OO 

a8  the  net  result  of  the  coutractH  uuide  liy  40  Indians) 42,641  40 

Jliff  Reberve : 

ces  paid  to  IndioHH  after  deducting  siipplieH 1,190  13^ 

40ns,  &e.,  on  hand i^lH  00 

Midlot 1,00(>(IV 

ind  lot — valne  not  given 

(as  the  net  result  of  tbe  contracts  made  by  5  ludiau.s) 3, 108  13 

ftiver  Reserve : 

ceM  paid  to  lodianH  after  deducting  supplicR  (this  being  the  net 

contracts  made  by  25  Indians) 18, 448  SSfc 
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This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  independent  of  supplies  with  which  the 
Indians  were  furnished  and  charged  b}'  the  contractors  daring  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  The  figures  above  given  represent  only  the  net  gain 
of  the  Indians  who  made  the  contracts,  while,  hs  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
the  available  male  adult  population  of  the  reserves  were  engaged  in  the 
work  ana  derived  their  principal  means  of  support  therefrom.  In  his 
report  accompanying  these  statistics,  the  agent  remarks  that  the  log- 
ging operations  have  generally  been  satisfkctory  to  him,  and  he  be- 
lieves profitable  to  the  Indians,  both  pecuniarily  and  as  a  matter  of 
education,  and  although  he  considers  that  to  sell  the  stumpage  directly 
to  buj'ers  with  authority  to  put  in  tbe  pine  with  wbite  crews  would 
realize  more  money  for  the  individual  Indian  owners,  he  still  de^^ms  the 
present  method,  with  some  modifications,  the  best.  By  selling  the 
fitnmpage,  the  Indian  owners  would  get  their  money  without  labor; 
the  remainder  of  the  Indians  would  be  left  idle;  in  a  short  time  the 
timber  would  be  cut  off  and  the  Indians  not  having  acquired  the  habit 
of  labor,  and  naturally  improvident,  with  money  easil}^  acquired,  would 
be  poorer  and  more  dex>endent  than  ever.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  logging  operations,  caring  for  and  handling  teams,  &c., 
by  the  Indians,  the  agent  was  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  au- 
thorized to  allow  the  employment  of  whit^  foremen,  cooks,  and  team- 
sters to  a  limited  extent  in  the  lumber  camps.  He  thinks  the  Indians 
have  now  had  sufficient  exi>erience  to  dispense  entirely  with  white  la- 
bor, and  recommends  that  hereafter  white  labor  of  any  kind  be  dis- 
pensed with,  except  allowing  a  white  contractor  to  employ  a  man  at 
his  own  expense  to  see  that  the  work  is  i)roperly  done  according  to 
contract.  I  have  been  induced  to  treat  this  subject  at  considerable 
length  on  account  of  the  experimental  character  of  the  work.  It  has 
so  far  proved  to  be  an  experiment  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  there- 
fore think  the  benefit  derived  by  the  Indians  pecuniarily  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  practical  education  should  appear  on  record,  as  some  answer  to 
the  argument  that  the  Indian  will  not  work. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Verj*^  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  PRICE, 
Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Colorado  Rivek  Agknxy,  Arizona, 

Jugusfzi),  1884. 

Sir:  Iu  acconlaDco  with  ingtructions  to  Indian  a<;ent8  I  have  the  houor  to  suhmit 
lis M  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Indians  in  char/^e  of  this  agency  for  the  year 
idiog  June  30,  1884. 

Thethree  bands  of  Indians  noder  my  jurisdiction  are  the  Mohaves,  Chiuiehuvas,  and 
amaB.  According  to  the  hist  census  the  whole  number  of  Indians  among  the  Mo- 
ares  and  Chimehuvas  was  1,012,  and  divided  as  foUows:  .519  males  and  49:T females; 
r  of  the  Mohaves,  412  nial^s  and  39<)  females;  of  the  Chimehuvas,  107  males  and  103 
^maleg.  I  believe  from  what  I  have  seen  and  learned  of  these  two  tribes  that  there 
u  been  a  slight  iucrea«e  since  my  last  report  was  made.  The  Yumas  are  said  to 
ambernearly  1,200  souls,  and  are  also  a  very  qniet, orderly, good  peojdi'. 
My  time  while  at  Fort.  Yuma  was  /»o  taken  np  with  the  starting  of  a  new  school 
niong  them  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  take  the  census  for  this  report,  but  it  ia 
jy  desire  to  take  a  new  and  complete  census  of  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  under  ray 
Qrialiction  next  year. 

All  the  Indians  have  behaved  remarkably  well  during  the  past  year  where  they 
*^«hadiw>  much  to  contend  with  in  the  loss  of  their  crops,  &c.  l  have  not  heard 
fa  single  instance  of  a  disturbance  of  any  nature  among  them. 
There  Im  no  intemperance  among  the  Mohaves  and  Chimehuvas,  which  is  a  great 
'lewlDg.  This  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  lo  the  remote  distance  the  Indians  are 
^ted  from  the  white  settlements — being  2(M)  miles  one  way,  and  nearly  100  in 
Dother  direction — places  where  they  only  visit  when  they  desire  to  make  purchaser 
Jto«ecnrp  labor.  In  all  such  cases  a  pass  is  furnished  them  by  the  agent,  which 
l^**}' regard  as  a  good  omen,  and  keeping  them  from  all  harm  when  away  from  home. 
^«  Yumas  are  inclined  to  drink  all  kinds  of  liquors,  but  if  caught  under  it*  intin- 
■Jce  ihey  are  immediately  an-ested  by  their  Chief.  Pa^qual,  and  a  most  severe  pun- 
liQieut  inflicted  up<m  them.  In  ordinary  cases,  for  the  first  and  second  offenses,  th.o 
'|lianR  are  bn>ught  from  the  town  of  Yuma  and  ]>laced  in  the  presence  of  their 
'H  who  then  and  thore  deci«les  what  their  punishment  shall  be.  In  all  instnnce» 
HdedMon  must  be  comi)licd  with.  While  at  Fort  Yuma  I  witnessed  iln'  puiiie»h- 
*nt()f  one  Indian  for  drunkenness,  as  follows:  The  Indian  was  carried  and  dragged 
fT  the  ground  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  after  receiving  his  sentence ;  wae 
'D  tied  to  a  mcsquit  tn^e,  wh  re  he  was  obliged  to  remain  tightly  bound  from  5  p, 
until  NunriHe  the  following  morning,  when  he  was  relcjised  and  placed  in  a  position 
O'ceive  an  additional  punishment  of  thirty  lashes.  Following  this  comes  a  good 
tnre  from  the  chief  and  set  free.  In  this  way  Pasqual  ha«  in  a  great  measure 
kpD  np  their  desire  for  drink,  and  has  done  more  good  in  that  particular  than  anv 
fan  chief  I  ever  knew.  He  also  says  that  he  would  prefer  to  see  his  people  all 
d  than  to  Ix;  a  s(;t  of  drunkards. 

KDUCATION. 

oce  I  took  charge  of  this  agency  I  am  gratified  to  report  a  very  gradual  and 
4y  progress  am(mg  the  pupils.  During  the  month  of  April  last  I  opened  a  new 
>ol  among  the  Yumas  a:  the  Jaeger  Farm,  about  one  mile  from  Fort  Yuma,  under 
most  favorable  auspices,  beginning  with  thirty  scholars,  and  retaining  a  good 
eral  average  during  the  term.  The  scholars  are  very  bright  and  marie  remarkable 
^reiM  fur  the  tir'»t  quarter.  I  believe  that  fully  fifty  scholars  can  be  secured  for  the 
t  t«rm  of  school,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  that  number,  and  also  to  in- 
\e  soiDD  sapplieg  for  toe  Indians,  who  are  really  expecting  something  from  the 
it  Father  at  the  next  school  opening. 

tie  agency  school  has  about  tifty  scholars  with  a  fair  average  attendance,  as  the 
»rfs  of  the  euperinteudent  will  show.  This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
I  treatmeut  given  them  and  the  assiirance  of  better  food  and  rainient  than  they 

4fi 
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can  secure  at  their  homes,  although  at  times  the  children  will  disobey  the  school  n 
nlatiouM  nnd  run  away  to  their  cuuips  iu  order  to  satisfy  their  appetites  for  a  c^o 
fe«*d  of  pumi>kiu8,  squawh,  parched  <?orn,  and  «»ther  seeds  of  which  they  are  veryroi 
I  have  thought  it  would  l>e  berter  for  thf  agent  to  secure  theoe  articles  from  the! 
diaus  in  exchange  for  Hour  and  serve  to  the  scholars  once  or  twice  a  week,  w 
additional  inducement  to  keep  thtMu  from  running  away.  All  the  scholars  can  ra 
write,  and  cipher,  as  also  attend  to  the  general  household  duties  with  the  aid  of  i 
matron  and  teachers.  Their  motalM  are  continually  improving,  and  they  aregivi 
the  strongest  evidences  of  the  same. 

SCHOOL  BATHING. 

The  school  bathing  is  never  neglected  summer  or  winter  The  children  «retli 
oughly  and  cleanly  dressed  once  a  week,  with  all  garments  nice,  clean,  and  mend 
in  which  nearly  all  the  girls  are  instructed.  The  sleeping  apartments  are  not  so  i 
ventilated  as  might  be,  but  are  very  superior  in  some  respects  to  those  of  thepof 
class*  s  in  larg»*  citie.**.  The  sleeping  apartmi  nts  are  provided  wiih  a  wellfil 
doni>le  straw  mattress  for  two  ohiltlren,  and  gooil  pillows  with  two  pairs  of  double  bl 
kets  for  thesame.  The  children  rise  every  morning  promptly  at  six  o'clock  and  lire 
fast  at  seven,  giving  them  one  hour's  interval  for  preparing  rheir  toilet  and  assist 
in  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  work.  iSehoid  brains  at  ti  o'clock.  Recess  at  10 
commencing  again  at  11,  and  continuing  until  12  noon,  for  dinner.  Dnrio); 
heated  t4>rm  I  llnd  it  better  to  have  no  school  in  the  afternoon,  but  keep  the  child 
employed  in  various  ways  about,  the  ai^ency  at  almost  anything  to  divert  their  mi 
from  being  in  a  school  room.  In  this  I  find  greater  advancement  in  th<*1r  studies,  < 
much  better  students  than  heretofore.  It  is  a  great  wrong  to  keep  the  Indiauc 
dren  t<»o  h»ng  in  the  school-room  without  recreatiiin  of  son  e  kind,  and  it  is  snir 
ing  to  nie  how  well  they  rcnniin  at  the  :iironcy.  They  want  short  school  hours  « 
plenty  of  diversions  and  amusements.     With  this,  all  Indian  schools  will  prosper. 

FARMING  INDUSTRY. 

Hut  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  such  industry  here,  where  there  is  so  little  s 
land  and  poor  8nf»]d\  of  water  to  operate  wirh.  The  soil,  bfing  composed  of  sandi 
alkali,  with  but  little  earth  mixture,  ears  up  a  mnltitude  of  water  before  it  is  got 
in  a  state  of  pertection  f»»r  the  Kowing  of  cerejil  matter,  after  which  it  niu«t 
thoroughly  nttemled  to  iu  tin*  irrigation  or  the  eropH  will  be  lont.  The  qiiesl 
arises,  How  can  this  water  best  be  obtained  f     Varions  modes  have  been  adopted 

earties,  viz,  the  RiMlondo  Ditch  C«»nipsinv,  ab  ur  1)  miles  from  Yuma,  and  the  J»f 
>it.ch  Company,  near  the  same  locality.  The  t^xtenaive  BIythe  Ditch  ('ompauy,! 
Ehrenberg,  also  the  West  «Xr  Ciunpany's  dirdi.  near  htium  locality,  and  the  aige 
ditch,  7  miles  in  length  ;  also,  various oiher  ])rocesseshave  been  tried  near  the  agt*r 
among  wbieh  the  old  Chinese  systeni,  and  water-whi'els  worked  by  the  river  enrre 
All  of  these  projects  have  failed,  after  an  expenditure  of  several  hunnred  thon» 
dollars.  When  the  water  woidd  run  in  the  ditches  after  tlieir  completion  it' 
found  to  till  them  up  very  rapidly  with  sediment,  which  weuld  a'^ain  involve  gi 
ex})ense  to  clean  thtMii  out,  and  all  have  been  altandoned.  It  the  Department  des 
to  teaeli  these  ]»eopIe  how  to  farm,  something  should  be  done  as  soou  as  ]M)S8ibli' 
remove  them  to  some  place  where  th**  advantages  are  more  favorable,  and  wl 
they  could  s«*cure  something  for  their  labor. 

This  year  has  been  disastrcms  to  all  the  Indians  under  my  charge  by  the  great  o* 
flow  of  the  ColoradtJ  River,  snbmerying  all  the  wheat  and  corn  bef<»re  it  ripened 
could  be  secnred,  thereby  dt^priving  tin  m  of  their  last  ve8ti;;e  ot  seed  wheal  audc 
for  planting  next  fall.  I  have  referred  to  this  matter  in  my  monthly  re}MTts,  an 
hope  the  Depaitm«'nt  will  grant  their  earnest  appeal  and  furni>h  the  small  anio 
asked  for,  to  wit,  75  bushels  of  wheat  and  M  bushels  c»f  corn.  This  seed  onjjhtt* 
given  them  during  the  month  of  September,  so  that  they  can  begin  their  fall  ph 
ing.  as  is  their  custom,  after  a  location  is  decided  U])on  tor  planting.  Very  often 
Indians  are  <»bliged  to  seek  a  tiew  locality  lor  planting,  owing  to  the  rise  and  f»1 
the  river,  which  subjects  the  lands  to  overflow.  What  might  be  a  go«Kl  location' 
year  might-  prove  worthless  next  >ear,  as  it  may  be  so  covered  with  sediment  a 
be  unproductive. 

About  the  same  quantity  of  cereal  matter  was  planted  this  year  as  last,  and  u] 
the  time  ot  the  flood  had  a  very  promising  outlook  ;  but  all  was  swept  away  f 
them.  Since  the  water  has  recede<l  the  Indians  have  been  busy  planting  niel« 
pum)»kin8,  squash,  and  other  seeds,  and  the  present  outlook  pnmiises  well  fol 
abundant  crop.  If  so,  this  will  grt>atly  relieve  their  wants  during  the  coming^ 
ter.  Besides  this,  they  seem  to  be  blessed  with  a  good  yield  of  mesquit  beans,  wt 
is  their  staple  aniole  of  food  at  all  times  when  the  supplies  of  wheat  and  com 
exhausted. 
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CABP  POND. 

that  a  carp  pond  conld  be  easily  cniistnicted  for  the  Indians  at  some  good 
le  reserve.  If  so,  it  would  go  a  great  ways  in  relieving  their  wants,  and 
»en8e  ^itb'tbe  if^ue  of  any  more  beef  (wbicb  \^oii]d  be  a  blessing  in  dia- 
[  tinnlj  believe  sueb  indues  do  tbtni  no  ^nwH  ^^batever,  and  tbey  live  ia 
iiingtliis  period,  watching  and  waiting  f(»r  the  sanje.  I  believe  a  good 
can  be  coostiucted  for  $1,(  00  or  $1.^00,  ]»uid  in  flour  at  the  rate  of  50  cents 
which  is  much  better  for  tbeni  than  the  money,  if  injudiciously  expended. 

.     IRRIGA'llON. 

snbject  reqni  ring  the  best  of  judgment  and  careful  thought,  to  which  I 
more  interest  than  anything  else,  becauKe  I  firnily  believe  it  is  the  only 
hich  will  ultimately  make  these  jteople  pros  eroiis  and  happy.  In  my 
here  is  but  one  way  to  iirigate  this  vast  area  o(  land,  or  a  portion  thereof, 
to  secure  an  adequate  ap]>ropriation  of  f*20,000  or  |i30,000.  for  that  purpose 
then  provide  the  best  skillt-d  labor  (tainier  and  niecliauic),  who  could 
d  for  the  faithful  expendituie  of  the  money  under  the  supervision  of  the 
h  uecessaiy  tools  and  windmills  being  so  constructed  as  to  be  run  by 
lie  power  wheu  there  was  no  wind,  thus  raising  the  water  to  run  over 
lies  of  ground.  Give  to  every  titty  Indians  a  windmill  complete,  with  a 
fore  described,  capable  of  teacliiug  the  Indians  how  to  use  ir,  for  the  first 
I)  a  man  cau  also  l>e  capable  of  ie)>airing  these  mills,  beir.g  satisfied  to  live 
ludians,  and  thereby  be  able  to  give  continued  instructions.  This  to  me  ia 
iinple  method  there  is  to  irrigate  the  lauds  of  this  reserve.  One  or  two 
iild  probably  attend  to  a  dozen  of  these  mills  in  a  circuit,  and  by  this 
Indians  can  be  brought  to  live  closer  to>!ether  than  now,  which  would  be 
*U8.  By  such  a  system  at  least  two  crops  of  cereal  matter  could  be  raised 
«*ason.  Water  cau  be  had  in  almost  t-very  part  of  the  valley  below  the 
tt  a  depth  of  from  10  to  12  feet  at  all  seascmj  of  the  year.  Shoubl  the  De- 
htuk  favorably  of  the  matter,  I  aui  satished  it  will  meet  with  very  grati- 
its. 

RELIGION. 

I»ath  day  is  S]M'nt  by  the  opening  of  Sabbat h-Rchool  iu  the  morning  with 
iTcises,  in  which  all  the  teacherM  engage  vi  rv  earm-stly.  In  the  afternoon 
lyer  meeting  and  pleasant  Gospel  teaching,  singing,  &o.  In  the  evening 
horr  lecture  or  talk,  Bible  reading,  and  singing  exercises.    There  is  a  splen- 

re  for  missmmiry  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  one  w  ill  come  and  enter 

ork  at  an  early  day. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

;he  past  year  two  now  buildings  have  been  erected — one  for  laundry  and 
^  combined,  and  <me  for  an  eugine-houHe  (to  take  tins  ])lace  of  a  very  old 
\liieh  waH  about  to  fall).  B(»th  are  ])erniaiteiit  buildings,  and,  with  the 
ot  ti<K>ring  to  the  laun<lry  and  bath-house,  are  all  complete,  with  water 
um  the  reservoir,  which  affords  an  abundance  at  all  times  for  all  purposes. 

GOATS. 

iiaile  many  effort*  to  secure  a  small  band  of  goats  for  the  school ;  but  the 

the  cattle  contractor  to  furnish  them,  as  agreed,  disappointed  me  in  the 

tielayed  it  so  bmg  that  I  could  not  secure  the  desired  nutnber  in  this 

the  price«  allowed.     Another  year  they  cau  be  obtained  if  the  Department 

enough  for  their  purchase  aud  delivery  at  the  agency,  costing  about  $C5  per 

BASKET-MAKING. 

jutry  has  not  been  started  at  the  agency  for  want  of  securing  some  good 
.  person  capable  of  teaching  the  art  to  the  Indians.  I  have  made  several 
:os«'care  such  a  person,  but  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  allovved  for  such 
ill  not  justify  any  one  to  come  here  and  pay  their  transportation  and  living 
I  ho|ie  that  this  profitable  induNtry  will  soon  be  commeiiced,  which  bidt 
artaiu  success  on  account  of  the  Miaterials  being  provided  .or  grown  in  great 
e  tAong  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  River. 
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The  buildin^^s,  considering  their  age  uud  the  manner  of  constmetion,  are  ill  in  t 
fair  state  of  presi^rvation  except  the  roofs,  which  all  require  Immediate  attontioD.. 
Daring  the  last  season's  rain  not  one  of  the  roofs  was  dry ;  in  fact,  they  all  leaked      j 
badly,  destroying  boiuo  pro|>erty  and  causing  the  employ <^  as  well  as  the  childnftr      j 
much  discomlitiire  and  sickness.     I  would  a<lvise  the  purchase  of  100  barrels  of  fin*      \ 
and  cement  for  the  work.    If  the  agent  was  allowed  to  procure  the  said  lime  byopn- 
market  purchase,  I  am  satisfied  a  nmch  better  article  could  he  secured  and  at  smiwh     ' 
lees  figure  than  can  be  sent  hero  from  New  York  or  San  Francisco.    Aside  from  the     j 
cost  of  lime,  it  will  require  the  services  of  an  experienced  person  to  put  it  on  tJ»     j 
roofs  in  g(M)d  sha|>e,  which  services  would  cost  about  $1C0  more,  or  $1,2£>0  for  the  wM» 
work. 

A  new  school  building  is  neodeil  here,  the  present  stnicture  being  unsafe  on  accoait 
•f  the  walls  being  nnido  toi)  thin  when  erected,  and  are  now  badly  cracked. 

IXTKMPEHAXCE. 

This  degrading  vice  bus  no  hold  on  these  Indians,  who  seemingly  care  nothing  for 
liquor,  while  the  good  chief,  Hook-a-row,  is  constantly  advising  his  people  of  its  evil 
influences.  The  Indians  seem  to  realize  that  it  is  time  they  should  bring  themeelTt* 
to  a  point  of  self-support,  and  are  making  such  an  effort  a  success  in  a  very  snal 
measure,  but  their  progn^ss  must  necessarily  be  slow  with  the  means  affonled  them, 
if  they  succeed  at  all. 

POLICE. 

This  urgauization  has  one  otlicer  (a  captain)  and  five  privates,  being  well  sustained 
during  the  year,  there  not  being  any  cause  for  arrest  for  any  offense  whatever.  The 
fact  of  the  knowledge  of  its  e.\isteuce,  I  think,  tends  in  a  very  great  measure  to  keep 
them  in  goftd  order  and  subjection. 

MACHINERY. 

During  the  nionfh  of  Msrcb  last  the  new  steam  boiler  and  pump  arrived  at  ^ 
agency  and  was  soon  placed  iu  position.  Since  th«'n  much  good  has  been  aceoniplishec 
in  the  school  garden,  where  some  of  the  boys  have  been  instructed  in  tlio  art  of  irrl 
gation  aixl  farming,  thns  providing  some  vegetable  matter  for  the  tables. 

CONDEMNKI)    IMtOl'RRTY. 

During  the  year  the  various  properties  condemned  and  ordered  sold  are  still  ou  han< 
at  the  agency^  to  wit:  One  old  steam  engine  aud  boiler  and  pumping  apparatus,  an< 
one  mowing  machine.  There  being  no  pnrchasers  for  the  same  at  any  price  that  wa 
•onsistent  and  reasonable,  the  same  re]»orted  as  not  being  worth  the  actual  eosto 
transportation,  they  J*re  likely  to  remain  on  han<l  for  some  time  to  come. 

WA<f<>NS. 

The  two  wagons  now  in  use  at  the  agency  are  very  badly  worn,  aud  ought  to  b 
replaced  by  new  ones  with  extra  wid«'  tin's  for  this  deep  sandy  soil,  as  alao  foorael 
•f  new  double  wc»rk-harness,  aud  two  sets  of  lighter  harness  for  ambulanct)  t'Cam,  bn 
strong  so  as  to  be  used  for  any  purpose.  These  six  sets  of  harness  were  iii<;lnded  i 
last  year's  supplies,  and  may  bo  already  Kccuied. 

BOAT. 

I  would  advise  the  purchase  of  a  good  strong  boat  for  agency  use  in  eroeaiuff  tb 
river  for  beef  and  wood  8ui)plies.  At  present  there  is  no  boat  here  suitable  for  tb 
work  among  the  Indians,  on  whom  we  have  had  to  rely  during  the  past  year.  A  soo 
boat  now  here,  ami  inspected  by  Mr.  Ward  when  at  the  agency,  can  be  purchiMieaft 
the  sum  of  $110,  capable  of  doing  all  the  agency  business.  It  is  constructed  of  thoTei 
best  materials,  and  well  adapted  for  the  heaVy  river  currents.  It  baa  three  sets  c 
ears  and  a  good  sail.  I  recommend  aud  refer  you  to  Inspector  Ward  for  further  ii 
ormation  relative  to  the  same. 
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8UBAGENCY. 

I  would  earoestly  recommend  that  the  Ynnia  Indians  be  placed  under  a  snba^ent, 
o  as  to  better  facilitate  and  condnct  the  name.  The  diHtance  being  so  great,  and  this 
onpled  with  the  ex[>en8e  of  traveling  to  and  from  tlions  a-ssures  nie  that  it  would 
'Ceqnallyas  cheap  to  the  Department,  besides  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  some 
ODipetent  person  was  there  to  look  out  for  things  at  all  times,  and  wonhl  doubtless 
«  a  saving  in  various  ways.  X  believe  that  the  physioian  can  also  act  as  snbageni 
ritbout  any  additional  salary.  Thisofhcc should  be  tilled  as  soon  as  possible  by  a  com- 
•eteut  physician,  in  order  that  care  and  attention  may  be  given  the  Indians,  who  are 
•adlyafflicted  with  syphilitic  diseases.  The  longer  they  are  neglected  the  worse  it  will 
«iu  era<Iicating  the  disease.  Fort  Yuma  is  a  much  better  point-  for  the  agency  than 
his  is.  That  locality  will  save  much  extra  expense  annually  in  transportation  alone, 
side  from  delays  and  inconveniences  in  getting  to  and  from  the  agency  by  all  the 
ttach^s  and  other  members  of  the  Indian  t^ervlce. 

PROPEUTY  DESTROYED. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  great  flood  from  the  Colorado  River  completely 
?8troyed  all  buildings  and  corrals  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.     Not  a  vestige 

them  remains,  and  if  again  const nicted  should  be  built  near  the  agency,  on  an 
n^ated  piece  of  ground,  where  similar  overflows  c<mld  not  injure  the  same. 
r  believe  it  would  be  bett^jr  to  abandon  all  general  issues  of  beef  to  the  Indians,  and 
ro  them  instea<l  the  same  amount  in  good  stock  cattle,  gentle  cows,  and  bulls,  for 
!»eding  purposes.  This  would  donlttless  i)lease  the  Indians  better,  and  will  satisfy  the 
partnient  whether  they  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  same.  In  this  case  only 
ufllicient  number  of  beeves  for  school  purposes  need  be  sent  here.     The  cattle  can 

herded  on  the  agency  side  of  the  river,  where  we  have  a  small  stockade  or  pole 
ral  already  constructed,  and  with  cattle  scales  attached. 

CONCLUSION. 

D  conclasioD,  I  hereby  tender  my  very  grateful  thanks  for  the  kind  and  courteous 
itment  which  I  have  always  received  by  the  officers  connected  with  the  Depart- 
jt.  My  failing  health,  in  this  dry,  hot  climate,  will  not  permit  me  to  continue 
ch  longer  in  the  service  ;  but  I  trust  that  my  successor,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  bo 
ter  able  to  continue  in  the  good  work,  and  even  more  successful  than  I  have  been 
he  eflfort  to  civilize  these  deserving  people  and  bring  them  to  a  full  sense  of  real- 
ly -what  good  Is  being  done  for  them  by  the  Great  Father. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  very  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  CLARK, 
United  States  Indian  AgenU 

he  COMMISSIONRR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Papago  Agency,  Arizona, 

Avgu8t  14,  1884. 

IR  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  as  agent  for  the  Pima, 
ricopa,  and  Papago  Indians  of  Arizona.  There  are  about  12,700  Indians  under  the 
DaKement  of  tnis  agency,  located  ou  four  different  reservations,  from  40  to  100 
en  distant  from  the  agency,  with  about  6,000  Papagosand  the  entire  tribe  of  Mari- 
taa  off  the  reservations.  The  former  living  in  what  is  known  as  the  Dry  Lands, 
\reen  the  Sonthem  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Sonora  boundary  line,  and  from  Tnc- 
I  west  for  150  miles;  while  the  latter  live  between  the  town  of  Mesa  City  and  the 
t  River  Reservation  in  the  Salt  River  Valley. 

rtae  Pimas,  numbering  about  4,H00,  have  shown  decided  progress  in  the  matter  of 
mi ng  and  dress;  also  as  to  killing  the  horses  of  deceased  relatives  and  friends, 
ilch  practice  has  been  nearly  abandoned.  There  are  very  few  that  do  not  wear 
izenr  clothes  except  dnring  the  hotter  months ;  and  after  a  white  man  has  had  the 
perieoee  of  a  few  months  in  this  climate,  with  the  thermometer  rangiuir  from  110^ 
122^,  he  onlj  wonders  why  it  is  that  we  do  not  dispose  of  the  garb  of  a  white  man 
d  accept  that  of  the  **  noble  red  man."  Dnring  the  past  year  these  Indians  have 
tended  their  fields,  have  cleared  more  land,  raised  more  grain,  and  done  lest 
g^tng  than  has  ever  before  been  known,  they  knowing  full  well  tbat  all  their  piti- 
l  tales,  as  related  by  their  so-called  chiefs,  had  had  no  effect,  and  that,  in  faot^ 
thing  hot  hard  labor  would  bring  them  what  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  haying 
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given  them  l»y  their  Great  Father  in  days  past.     No  wonder  that  some  "sigh  for  the 
days  that  havej;:one." 

After  jj;ivin^  these  Indians  credit  for  bein^  friends  of  the  whites,  laboring  in  their 
own  support,  and  all  the  fljood  they  are  entitled  to.  we  nnist  say  that  tbey area 
drunken  and  a  nnllen  ])eopIe.  Dnrinj^  the  months  of  July,  Aufi^nst,  and  Septtmher 
they  jjatber  the  fruit  <»f  the  cactus,  which  is  usually  very  ]dentiful,  and  maiuifactnre 
from  it  their  inioxicatinj:j  «lrink,  ''  tiswiu,''  when  whole  villaj^es  get  on  a  drnyk.  At 
times  several  villa;;es  jrather  together  to  the  numlu*  of  from  iM  to  2,00()  people  and 
have  an  annual  drnnk.  During  these  months  there  is  more  or  less  (Irunkennew all 
the  time,  cause*!  by  drinking  the  tiswiu,  \\hile  during  the  other  months  they  goto 
the  towns  of  Florence  and  Tempe,  or,  boarding  freight  trains  at.  the  stations  along 
the  Southern  I*aei tic  Railroad,  go  to  Tu<son  or  Yunui,  and  come  back  with  whisky, 
when  they  and  their  particular  friends  have  something  vcrv  similar  to  a  white  man'! 
**bum." 

This  riding  on  trains  free  of  charge,  and  without  a  pass  from  the  agent,  is  one  of 
the  worst  cui-ses  tbe5.e  In<iiaus  have.  They  not  only  go  to  the  different  towusand 
buy  li<juor,  but  the>y  sell  their  women  along  the  railroad  to  low,  degraded  wliite«(and, 
unfortunati'ly,  this  country  has  a  great  numy  such),  and  some  of  this  class  that  a» 
patrons  in  thi«  traffic  bear  the  honorable  title  of  judge,  colonel,  or  some  other  title 
never  earned.  During  the  winter  months  I  succeeded  in  getting  this  riding  at  will 
stopped  for  the  time,  but  I  would  not  have  succeeded  then  had  not  the  officers  of  tlw 
Southern  Pacilic  Railroad  concluded  that  they  had  best  quarantine  against  the  In* 
dians,  for  fear  the  people  living  along  their  road  and  their  own  employcSs  might,  from 
close  contact,  become  contaminated  with  that  loathsome  and  dreaded  disease,  Hniall- 
pox,  vvliich  was  raging  in  every  village.  And  it  was  only  by  urging  the  dimmer  o( 
spreading  the  disease  that  the  managers  of  the  road  were  induced  to  prohibit  tne  In- 
dians riding  on  trains  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease.  No  evil  to  the  road  re- 
sulting through  any  displeasure  of  the  Indians,  the  general  manager  agreed  to  stop 
the  Indian  travel  entirely,  provide<l  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  woulc 
lend  his  signature  to  the  recommendation;  I  promptly  forwarded  it  for  that  pnr{»oee, 
but  from  bome  unknown  cause  it  died  in  some  of  the  archives  at  Washington;  at 
least,  it  is  dead  to  us,  for  the  Indians  are  riding  on  trains  more  than  ever.  And  thii 
sunmier,  to  my  knowledge,  there  have  been  six  killed  when  dnink  by  being  knocked 
ofl"  trains  and  run  over.  I  have  thought  seriously  about  suing  the  company  for  dam 
ages  for  loss  of  life,  and  see  if  that  would  not  induce  them  to  put  a  stop  to  it  withoal 
any  recommendation  or  action  by  the  Government.  However,  we  want  it  underetooc 
that  for  all  the  trouble  that  arises  from  this  riding  on  trains  at  will,  and  for  the  li«^« 
that  are  lost  by  it.  the  fault  now  lies  at  Washington,  and  not  here. 

During  the  past  eight  months  we  have  assisted  in  sending  eight  men  to  the  peni 
tentiary  for  selling  whisky  to  Indians,  their  sentences  running  from  six  months  witl 
$50  tine"  to  two  years  with  $50  fine.  These  are  the  first  cases  tbat  have  ever  been  deal! 
with  in  any  way  in  connection  with  the  whisky  tralYic  with  these  Indians.  Thw 
men  have  been  arrested  and  are  now  under  bonds  for  their  appearance  at  court  charge 
with  selling  stolen  stock  to  and  stealing  stock  from  the  Indians;  and  before  this rt 
port  is  read  I  am  in  hopes  of  seeing  as  many  more  looking  from  behind  the  barsfo 
committing  such  otfenses. 

This  year  we  have  raised  plenty  of  hay  for  the  agency  animals,  and  plenty  of  veg 
etables  for  all  at  the  agency,  notwithstanding  the  high  water  in  the  spring  wa8he< 
out  our  dam,  filled  our  irrigating  canal  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  took  out  a  flnim 
across  the  little  Gila.  The  canal  wa«  dug  out.  The  dam  was  rebuilt  only  to  bt 
washed  out  by  a  second  rise  in  the  river.  This  was  the  highest  water  ever  known  ii 
this  country,  and  before  another  crop  can  be  raised  the  canal  must  be  cleintt 
again,  the  dam  rebuilt,  and  funds  sufficient  to  procure  lumber  to  rebuild  the  flwB' 
will  have  to  be  secured.  The  work  must  be  done  by  Indians,  they  receiving  theptj 
for  it  in  tools  and  agricultural  implements  when  authority  is  obtained. 

A  good  police  force  at  'this  agency  cannot  be  retained  at  $5  per  month.  Theyar 
not  tnat  kind  of  Indians.  A  good  Pima  or  Papago  can  command  a  dollar  a  day,  whei 
they  work  by  the  day,  or  he  must  work  in  his  field  to  support  his  family,  and  if  th 
Government  does  not  pay  him  enough  to  support  his  family,  he  cannot  afford  to  be; 
policeman.  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  is  expecting  more  by  far  of  an  Indiai 
policeman  than  they  would  of  a  white  man.  Ratlier  than  take  a  lazy,  trifling  mas 
that  would  not  work  in  his  field,  /  would  rather  do  without  a  police  force. 

The  agency  boarding  school  is  not  what  a  boarding  school  should  be,  nor  inn 
opinion  will  it  ever  be  so  long  as  it  is  located  at  the  agency,  and  where  the  children 
parents  and  friends  can  visit  them  every  day,  and  where  you  are  compelled  to  li»' 
both  males  and  females  under  the  same  roof  day  and  night.  It  is  no  wonder  that  tl 
Indian  mothers  have  a  superstition  about  sending  their  girls  to  a  boarding  seboQ 
White  mothers  would  have  the  same  feeling  if  they  knew  all  the  facts  about  the  di 
ferent  hoarding  schools.  I  have  made  inquiry  and  find  that  other  boarding  sohoo 
have  the  same  tiouble  that  we  here  have,  that  of  keeping  the  boys  and  girls  separate 
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d  keeping  them  froui  fjiviiig  their  clothing,  bedding,  and  kitchen  furniture  to  their 
ends  that  come  around  the  agency.  If  you  punisli  a  youth  for  thenc  ott'onse.s  he  or 
p  will  run  away  to  their  peo])7e,  and  you  have  no  authority  to  force  them  back.  It 
8  cost  $H,0(H>  to  cam'  on  thijn  boarding  school  the  ]»ast  year.  If  that  amount  was 
(KJiided  for  five  or  8ix  day-bchools,  paying  teachers  a  good  salary,  I  think  the  In- 
IQ8  would  receive  more  henelit,  while  the  girls  would  be  under  the  care  of  their 
ithers  at  night.  I  am  w^-ll  aware  that  tiiere  are  some  cnthnsiastic  '^cranks"  who 
II  say,  "Oh,  my  I  you  should  have  watched  them  more  closely,  poor  things  ! "    And 

Bnch  I  want  to  pay,  "Round  up  75  or  100  lleas  in  your  beautiful  homes,  :md  after 
Miingtbem  well  let  them  out  forexercise  twoor  three  times  a  day,  and  see  if  you  can 
ep  track  of  all  of  them."  After  their  experience  in  this  direction  for  a  few  months 
ey  will  then  have  taken  their  first  lesson  and  will  know  something  about  keeping 
ick  of  Indian  childrt^n  on  a  reservation.  My  objections  do  not  extend  to  such 
hools  n»  those  of  Carlisle,  Hampton,  or  Forest  Grove,  which  are  removed  from  agen- 
*8  and  where  the  buildings  are  so  arranged  that  the  sexes  may  be  kept  apart,  for  of 
eh  schools  I  am  heartily  in  favor. 

We  would  mention  the  Papagos  more  fully,  but  when  we  think  of  the  reports  that 
.■ents — s|)ecia1  agents  and  inspectors — have  been  sending  in  for  the  last  eight  or  t-en 
aw,  and  nothing  as  yet  ever  coming  of  them,  we  conclude  that  it  is  a  waste  of  of- 
«  material,  and  economy  is  the  first  thing  an  agent  should  learn.  Therefore  we 
ill  content  ourself  by  simply  referring  those  who  are  interested  in  agents* reports  or 

Pai>ago  Indians  to  our  former'  report  and  those  made  l»y  our  predecessors,  and 
beo  the  supply  is  exhausted  the  agent  for  the  Papagos,  if  he  is  a  man  of  energy, 

ill  \te  eqaal  to  the  emergency  and  nave  another  in  waiting. 

*    ■  ♦  *  #  *  *  #  . 

Reepectfnlly  submitted. 

A.  H.  JACKSON, 
United  Slates  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona,  August  15,  1884. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  consideration  my  second  annual  report. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  agency,  a  year  of  uninterrupted  peace,  free 
om  exciting  rumors  of  threatened  outbreak,  has  been  realized.  Reservation  Indians, 
bo  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  were  cause  of  serious  alarm  to  the  people  of  Ari- 
raaand  of  anxions  solicitude  to  the  Government,  are  now  walking  in  the  p.atlis  of 
niee,  with  a  steady  step  and  advancing  rapidly  to  a  condition  of  comparative  civili- 
^on.  Todiscass  fally  the  causes  that  have  led  to  this  changed  condition  oi  afiairs 
OQld  require  more  space  than  I  can  reasonably  claim.  If  it  is  true,  as  asserted  by 
laay,  that  the  cause  of  Indian  outbreaks  may  be  traced  to  bad  faith  and  injustice, 
nitentment  aud  friendly  relations  with  citizens  should  be  accepted  as  evidence  that 
MM  iticeDtives  to  hostility  do  not  exist. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  substantial  progress  has  been  made.  In  December 
f last  year  59fi  cows  and  23  bulls  were  purchased  from  the  best  herd  of  high-grade 
kttle  in  Arizona.  The  present  excellent  condition  of  these  cattle  is  sufiicient  evi- 
nee  of  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  whom  they  were  issued,  and 
M  great  natanil  increase  since  the  purchase  was  made  fully  establishes  the  fruitful- 
Ms  of  the  cowa.  A  careful  investigation  of  several  of  the  more  convenient  herds, 
BoDoting  in  the  aggregate  to  600  cows,  including  about  400  of  the  purchase  referred 
^di»elo«es  the  fiM^t  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  number  have  calves  by  their  sides,  and 
ttoy  othiira  give  evidence  of  an  increase  at  an  early  day. 

£tflj  in  Janaai^  active  operations  were  commenced  in  farming,  and  commendable 
ill  was  displayed  by  many  of  the  Indians  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Undei 
iftdireetiou  of  the  agency  farmer  new  ditches  were  taken  out,  dams  constructed  and 
fwredf  fields  cleared  and  plowed,  and  grain  sowed.  The  quantity  of  land  prepared 
*  ealtiTation  was  largely  in  excess  of  any  previous  year,  and  the  Indians  were 
inalalcd  with  high  hopes  of  success.  In  February  and  March  unusually  heavy 
UM  eaued  diaastioos  floods  in  the  Oila  and  San  Carlos  Rivers,  seriously  damaging 
■oj  fivBW  and  entirely  destroying  others.  The  misfortune  was  quite  disheartening 
r  a  time,  to  the  snfferers,  bnt  most  of  them  set  to  work  with  renewed  energy  to  re- 
lir  UMdr  loaiea.  Every  irrigating  dam  on  the  reservation  hiMl  been  destroyed,  head- 
itss  weie  waabed  away  and  serious  damage  done  to  ditches.  Fourteen  new  dams 
kfe  liiMa  bMO  eonstmcted  across  the  San  Carlos  River,  a  stream  averagmg  about 
^  feet  Ib  width  leqnirinff  dams  6  feet  high ;  and  six  across  the  Gila,  whose  deep 
rift  watm  pt—ent  at  aU  times  a  formidable  obstacle  to  work  of  the  character 
If ttiMd.    It  w  highly  oommendable  of  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  Apaohea 
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that  they  succeeded,  with  no  other  constraint  than  the  moral  Buaaion  employed  by  thi 
agency  farmer  and  Lis  asHitttaut,  in  turning  sufficient  water  upon  their  crops  to gapply 
in  ni08t  cases  all  ntviird  irrigation. 

The  extent  and  effieieiicy  of  the  work  is  shown  in  the  honntifnl  harvest  of  Uarley 
and  wheat  already  completed,  and  in  tbo  numerous  fields  of  growing  c4>rD,  thai 
promi8<'  an  abundant  jifld,  touether  with  a  liberal  supply  of  melons,  punipkiufl,^ 
The  liarley  sob!  amounts  to  :j70,0(K)  puun<ls,  for  which  they  recei veil  $2.5<)p«jr  100 
pounds,  a^rgiegating  the  handsome  suui  of  .^1^:^75.  At  b^ast  25,0(K)  pounds  of  barley  ii 
Btill  unsold,  making  a  total  yield  of  4(K),(H)0  pounds.  The  quantity  of  wheat  nirtd 
cannot  he  exactly  arrived  at  as  none  of  it  has  been  sold,  being  held  for  home  couinimp' 
tion,  but  it  may  be  salely  estiumted  to  amount  to  50,000  pounds.  Of  corn  theigen^ 
farmer  est! mat I's  t bat  about  2r>0  acres  bave  been  planted,  which  may  be  fairly  e«th 
mated  to  proilnee  •JfjO^UOO  ))Ounds.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  agency  famwr 
has  bad  no  ]»o]ice  force  to  assist  bim  in  bringing  in  the  indolent,  of  whom  tberobavt 
heen  maii>,  to  aid  in  the  work,  but  has  bad  to  rely  solely  on  tlie  voluntary  efforts  of 
the  Indians  to  continuous  labor  in  the  tields,  it  beconu's  a  matter  of  surprise  that n 
much  has  been  accompliNbed.  With  the  aid  of  an  elhcient  police  force  nndenheeoo- 
tr<d  of  an  agency  emplo.v-^  in  full  sympathy  with  t  be  agent,  in  his  endeavor  tocompd 
united  action  on  tbe  )iart  of  the  Indians,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  secure  greatly 
increasied  production  <luring  the  next  year. 

Tbat  tbe  Apaches  at  this  agency  can  be  made  entirely  self-sustaining  at  an  eaily 
period  in  the  future,  I  bave  no  doubt,  but  to  accomplish  this  the  divided  aathoritf 
that  has  worked  witb  so  much  friction  during  tbe  past  year  must  be  discontinnedaot 
the  Indians  taught  to  nly  on  the  agent  for  instruction,  and  to  render  him  cbeerfcl 
ohedieuce.  In  my  last  annual  rc])ort  I  called  attention  to  tbe  anomaly  of 'a  dnalgw* 
crnment  as  it  then  existed,  and  the  exj)erience  of  the  past  year  only  serves  to  coo- 
firm  my  judgment  in  tbat  regard.  In  this  connc'ction  1  earnestly  recommend  that  fall 
authority  be  restored  to  tbe  agent  to  exercise  police  control  of  all  the  Indians  depends 
ent  on  tbe  agency  f«;r  supj)lies,  and  charged  witb  the  duty  of  keeping  the  peace  OD 
the  reservation,  an<l  preventing  the  Indians  from  leaving  it  except  with  hisconfient 
The  Indians  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  agency  are  well  disjtosed  and  easily  managed.  The 
presence  of  a  military  officer  clotbc<l  witb  such  power  as  is  assumed  by  the  c-aptaii 
commanding  at  San  Carlos  under  the  agreement  of  July  7,  IHrS,  and  backed  bya 
strtmg  military  force,  serves  only  to  deuu)ralize  the  Indians  and  dei»rive  the  agent  of 
an  inllneuce  over  them  tbat  is  inseparable  from  successful  management.  I  therefor* 
earnestly  urge  that  tbe  agreenu'ut  above  referred  to,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  tbe  Indiaiis 
living  peaceably  near  the  agency,  and  conducting  farming  operations  under  the  direc- 
tions of  tbe  agent,  be  canceled,  and  that  the  lawful  authority  of  the  ageut  be  ic- 
8to|;ed. 

The  question  of  the  location  of  the  Indians  occupying  this  reservation  within  aa 
area  easily  accessible  to  the  agent  should  be  settled  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
80  that  the  different  bands  may  have  an  allotment  of  land  and  be  made  to  feel  tbat 
they  possess  a  more  secure  title  to  their  homes  than  is  vested  in  the  stronger  asagaiut 
the  weaker  claimant.  Of  the  4,500  Indians  (not  inchuMngChiricahuas)  living  ontte 
re8ervati<»n,  about  1,500  have  withdrawn  from  the  vicinity  of  the  agency  anaarate" 
cated  in  the  hill  country  around  Fort  Apache  and  Cibicn,  some  50  or  60  miles  distant 
from  this  )>oint,  where  they  are  living  under  exclusive  military  government.  If  ll»J* 
condition  of  affairs  is  to  continue,  a  line  should  be  drawn  between  these  mounts 
bands  and  those  that  have  elected  to  remain  at  the  agency,  and  such  a  policy  adopt*^ 
and  pursued  by  the  Interior  Department  towards  the  Indians  it  feeds  and  clothe«fW^ 
who  are  entirely  peaceable  and  inclined  to  industry,  as  will  inspire  them  withreap**^ 
for  the  agent  and  confidence  in  his  ability  to  enforce  it. 

The  coal  fields  near  the  southern  line  oi*  the  reservation  continue  to  attract  geoerai 
attention.  Of  their  value  little  is  yet  known.  If  as  extensive  in  area,  and  aaval* 
uable  in  quality  as  is  claimed  by  their  discoverers,  and  the  sanguine  speculators  y'l^ 
eeek  to  possess  them,  every  reasonable  encouragement  should  be  offered  tocapittl* 
ists  who  may  desire  to  develop  tbeni.  But  if  *'  there  are  millions  in  it"  forthewhiti 
man  whose  property  it  is  not,  tbe  claims  of  the  Indians,  whose  it  is,  should  bepi*' 
tected.  To  do  this  successfully  it  will  be  necissary  to  retain  the  present  sonlh*'* 
boundary  of  the  reservation,  and  continue  Department  jurisdiction  over  the  territoiy 
in  which  the  work  of  mining  may  hereafter  be  conducted.  A  reasonable  royal^ 
shouhl,  in  my  opinion,  be  exacted  for  all  the  coal  taken  out,  and  the  proceeds  appH«» 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  To  tbe  plan  of  segregation  urged  by  interested ptfj 
ties,  I  am  unalterably  opposed.  By  such  an  act  the  Indians  would  be  depriw** 
whatever  value  may  attach  to  property  now  admitted  to  be  theirs  ;  the  limits  of  th* 
reservation  would  be  circumscribed  so  aa  to  admit  what  may  soon  become  a popnlool 
community  of  whites  in  close  proximity  to  the  agency,  with  all  the  alluremeotaff 
yice  so  congenial  to  the  Indian's  taste,  and  which  the  agent  would  bave  no  power tQ 
prevent.  Mr.  Bannon,  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  tbe  I** 
terioFy  under  a  recent  act  of  Congress^  is  now  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  iv 
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ettigating  the  whole  question,  as  to  the  extent  and  probable  valne  of  the  coal  de- 
osit,  and  (ihoald  be  prepared  when  he  has  concluded  liiM  investigation  to  give  all 
evded  iufuruiation  on  a  subject  of  which  little  ban  heretofore  been  known. 

I  have  on  former  occasions  opposed  tbe  e^tablishiuent  of  a  school  at  this  at^enoy, 
Dtbe  ground  that  the  Apaches  should  first  be  taught  to  labor.  Having  seen  them 
cell  advanced  on  the  road  of  physical  indnstrj',  I  cheerfully  recomni  nd  the  organ!- 
ation  of  a  school  for  boys  only,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  and  will  give  to 
i  my  best  efforts  to  insure  success. 

During  the  year  four  pupils  have  returned  from  Hampton  school  and  are  now  living 
n  tbe  reservation.  Two  of  tbem,  Tolnia  and  Stagon,  bave  enlisted  as  military  scouts, 
ndare  serving  in  that  capacity.  Robert  Mclntosb  and  William  Roberts  are  now 
mploy^s  at  the  agency  as  interpreters.  All  but  William  Roberts  have  purchased 
quaws  and  reiurned  to  the  habits  of  their  people.  To  be  married  to  a  squaw  signi- 
iesan  abandonment  of  the  refinements  of  civilization,  tliougli  some  of  it>s  customs 
imy  btill  be  cherished;  and  in  this  regard  these  recent  converts  to  Christianity,  and 
;nMluates  of  an  ^excellent  institution  of  learning,  are  no  exception.  Boys  taken  from 
lie  tribe  should 'remain  at  school  until  they  have  miist<'red  the  tra<les  in  which  they 
kre iostrnctcd,  so  as  to  be  able  to  construct,  complete,  whatever  they  undertake. 

No  Indian  police  force  has  been  employed  during  the  year,  the  service  having  been 
^rfonued  by  military  scouts.  I  have  but  now  commenced  the  organization  of  an 
ig«ncy  lore*",  and  have  full  confidence  in  its  efficiency  to  perform  all  the  dutied  of 
jtolice  among  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency,  which  includes  all  on  the 
Kiervation,  except  those  near  Apache  under  military  control.  It  is  not  impr  'bable 
Uiat  conflict  will  occur  between  tbe  agency  and  military  scouts  if  the  latter  are  per- 
mitted to  I'emaiu  in  service  at  this  place,  as  I  have  no  power  to  control  their  move- 
Bients;  bull  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  long  continuance  of  a  policy  so 
iigoTions  to  the  service  as  that  now  existing,  which  sustains  two  establishments  for 
llie  performance  of  one  duty. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  has  not  been  affected  by  any  nnusual  conditions  of  sick- 
Mn;  tbe  ordinary  diseases  common  to  hot  climates,  miasmatic  bottom  lands,  impure 
Vftter  and  unrestrained  license  in  social  life,  have  prevailed  unaided  in  the  work  of 
ttteroiination. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  seryant, 

P.  P.  WILCOX, 
United  States  Indian  Agents 

The  CoMXiASiONXR  OF  Indian  Affaibb. 


HooPA  Valley  Agency,  Califohnla., 

August  1, 1884. 

8ni:  In  compliance  with  yonr  instructions  of  July  1, 1884, 1  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
■Hthe  following  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  : 

The  Indiana  on  tbe  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  have  been,  during  the  past  year, 
l^fnl  and  well-behaved.  Tlieir  relations  with  the  white  population  have  been 
*>^ractory.  No  new  or  violent  quarrels  have  broken  out  among  themselves.  The 
^honiicidal  quarrels,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report,  have 
^^  satiiiiiKtorily  and  peacefully  adjusted  according  to  their  Indian  laws  and  usages. 

Tbe  iDfloences  of  the  medicine  men  are,  I  think,  being  to  some  extent  diminished 
^eonnteraeted.  Every  possible  effort  by  every  available  means  has  been  made  to 
iibienre  that  end.  But  whilst  some  improvement  c;in  in  that  respect  be  truthfully 
^'^lorted,  mach  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  The  weaknesses,  prejudices,  and 
''ponititions,  by  and  upon  which  the  Indian  medicine  men  fiourisb,  are  of  too  long  a 
P^ih  and  are  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  easily  or  speedily  eradicated. 

1^  morals  of  the  adult  Indians  remain  unchanged  in  their  laxity.  They  are,  how- 
**^«  tar  eooagh  advanced  in  the  process  of  civilization  to  pay  a  decent  respect  to 
^{earaneea. 

The  whisky  traffic  still  continues.  I  have  not  heard  of  many  cases  of  intoxication 
*^g  the  Indians,  but  of  course  all  drunkenness  is  studiously  concealed  from  my 
^rvation.  I  bear  of  Indians  having  been  drunk  only  when  some  deed  of  violence, 
Jl^ich  coald  not  be  concealed,  has  been  threatened  or  committed  in  and  through  their 
^unkeoDsss.  A  few  Indians  who  were  found  drunk  and  quarrelhouie  were  placed  in 
Jw  goArd-lioase  at  Fort  Gaston,  and  compelled  to  work  under  charge  of  a  sentinel. 
This  had  a  wholesome  detetrent  effect.  It  has  at  legist  caused  drunken  Iiulinn^  to  be 
^^  cireoiBspect  and  less  demonstrative.  Whilst  I  have  good  moral  grounds  for  sus- 
fi^on  and  belief  as  to  where  tbe  whisky  has  been  in  most  of  those  instanci's  procured, 
l^ve  and  can  obtain  no  such  legal  and  overNvhelniin;^  proof  as  is  needed  for  the  con- 
Mei'wa  of  the  liqaor  dealers  in  the  civil  courts  of  the  country.  It  is  almost  impracti- 
*^  to  seoiiia  ine testimony  of  Indians  as  to  where  they  bought  or  procured  whisky. 
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Even  when  Kcjcnred  anil  proilnced  in  conrt,  Indian  testimony,  thongli  ar-knoTi 
to  be  conipotent,  seems  to  have  no  weight  against  the  unsupport^  denial 
ofl'endiu^  liipior  seller. 

The  practical  results  of  Indian  education  at  this  ajjency  are  far  from  encou 
By  practical  results  I  moan  such  evidences  of  improvement  in  appearance,  mi 
character,  and  conduct  as  it  is  the  aim  of  .mH  education  to  create  and  exhibit,  j 
ance  at  the  agency  school  has  moderately  increastd,  but  the  increase  is  largeh 
solely,  owing  to  the  increased  allowance  of  food  granted  to  the  school  and 
measures  taken  t<i  enforce  attendance.  It  certainly  does  not  denote  any  in 
respect  or  enthusiasm  for  education  on  the  part  of  either  parents  or  pupils.  T 
is  established  beyond  any  ])eradventnre  by  the  other  fact  that  any  <iecrease 
allowance  of  food  or  any  relaxation  in  the  measures  adopted  to  enforce  attem' 
invariably  and  immediately  tVdlowed  by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  ati 
pupils.  Were  the  food  altogether  withheld  and  the  enforcing  measures  remove 
would  be  no  pupils.  I  consider  the  continuation  of  a  day  school  at  the  agency  < 
tionable  utility.  I  believe  the  money  and  material  assistance  now  devoted  to  its  i 
would  be  more  profitably  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  an  indnptrial  school  sora 
within  the  circle  of  civilization,  where  Indian  children,  separated  from  their  J 
and  tribes,  would  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  useful  industries  suitable  to  th 
dition  in  life;  where  they  would"  be  surrounded  by  examples  of  industry  and 
its  advantages;  and  where  above  all  they  would  be  taught  to  work  and  mal 
own  living,  and  the  necessity  of  their  doing  so.  At  agency  schools  where  th( 
return  every  day  to  their  Indian  homes,  and  are  subjected  to  the  demoralizin 
and  family  influences,  the  teacher  has  to  contend  not  only  against  the  slugi 
and  indifference  of  the  pupils,  but  also  against  the  baneful  examples  of  tribe  a 
ily.  It  is  scarcely  remarkable  that  in  face  of  such  odds  and  difficulties  mere  i 
ical  instruction  fails  to  create  healthy  and  lasting  impressions.  The  duty  oft 
ernment  is  towards  the  children  (Exclusively.  The  adult  Indians  are  **  wedded 
idols." 

Clothing  and  annuity  goods  continue  to  be  issued  to  the  Indians  in  propoi 
the  amount  of  work  they  have  done  for  the  reservation  or^in  cultivating  h 
their  own  support.  The  children  of  age  to  attend  school  receive  their  clothic 
only  from  the  school  teacher.  Exceptions  to  these  rules  are  made  in  favor  of 
and  infirm,  and  of  those  children  who  live  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
house.  This  course  has  been  found  to  work  well,  although  it  has  causeM  consi 
dissatisfaction,  which  still  continues  among  the  lazy  and  mendicant  portion 
tribe. 

The  acreage  of  land  cultivated  by  Indians  for  their  own  support  has  been  inc 
Every  encouragement  and  assistance  possible  have  been  attbrded  to  those  \ 
found  endeavoring,  by  the  occupancy  and  cultivation  of  lands,  to  eontribut 
what  to  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

On  account  of  the  ancient  and  everlasting  family  animosities,  feuds,  and 
tas  existing,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  organize  and  introduce  the  sy 
an  Indian  judiciary.  For  the  same  reason  the  organization  and  employmeu' 
Indian  police  force  have  not  been  further  attempted.  Fortunately,  during  t 
year  there  has  been  but  little  occasion  for  the  services  of  either  Indian  ju 
police  force. 

Considerable  time  and  attention  were  devoted  during  the  year  to  tin*  Indian 
on  the  Klamath  River  Iieservati<m.  These  Indians  for  upwards  of  twenty  yea 
been  in  the  somewhat  anomalouscimditioit  of  being  reservation  Indians  without 
received  any  of  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom.  lu  that  time  they  have  neitht 
nor  received  any  aid  or  assistance  from  the  Government,  and  even  now  a.sk  n« 
from  it  but  the  simple  justice  of  being  guaranteed  legal  possession  of  their 
homes,  t^'uements,  and  possessions.  Into  making  this  application  they  were 
by  the  white  man's  aggressions  and  his  supercilious  disregard  of  the  Indian'^ 
Under  your  instructions  allotments  of  lands  in  severalty  on  the  reservatic 
made  in  August,  188:i.  This  work  would  have  been  completed  in  June,  1884, 
visited  the  reservation  for  that  purpose,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  procee 
out  the  field-notes  of  the  survey,  from  which  the  General  Land  OtHce  map  fu 
for  my  guidance  was  coujpiled.  There  are  grave  doubts  entertained  by 
formed  parties*  as  to  said  survey  having  ever  been  carefully  an<l  thoroughl; 
It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  marks  and  stakes  noted  on  the  map  cannot  be 
ered,  and  that  others  of  them  are  incorrect  and  misleading.  The  field-not 
necessary  to  identify  the  marks,  «fec.,  to  enable  the  allotments  to  be  describ 
accuracy,  and  to  decide  with  certainty  as  to  the  genuineness  and  accuracy 
survey.  The  map  itself  is  wrong  in  many  places.  For  this  reason  the  desci 
of  the  allotments  made  and  reported  to  you  in  August,  1883,  are  not  to  be  d€ 
upon,  and  should  be  carefully  revised  before  being  submitted  for  Congressic 
tion.  The  troubles  that  would  hereafter  arise  from  any  inaccuracies  or  error 
descriptions  of  Indian  allotments  cannot   be  ovei^esti mated  or  ignored.    I 
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rther  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  clone  to  complisto  the  allotments  in  severalty  until 
B  reservation  it«elf  has  been  accurately  surveyed,  marked,  and  nifi])pcd. 
The  condition  of  other  Indiana  residing  in  villages  along  the  Klamath  Uiver,  between 
e  lioopa  and  Klamath  River  Reservations,  is  one  to  which  th(?  attention  of  the  De- 
rtinent  is  re«pect fully  invited.  Their  present  condition  and  the  necessity  of  mak- 
gHome  provision  for  their  future  would  eventually  be  brought  forcibly  into  notice, 
numbers  they  are  qnit'e  strong.  They  are  under  no  control  whatsoever.  They  are 
ill  armed.  They  are  civilized  only  to  the  extent  of  haviug  adopted  the  clothinc 
tdall  the  worst  vices  of  the  white  man.  They  are  but  iiidifterently  well-disposoa 
the  latter.  They  are  evidently  not  too  abundantly  supjilied  with  this  world's 
K)ds.  They  work  occasionally  for  white  men,  but  sustain  themselves  generally  by 
iDting  and  fishing.  They  are  in  general  sullen  and  suspicious.  Any  sudden  change 
their  condition  or  prospects  might  make  them  aggressively  hostile.  A  great  change 
their  condition  and  prospects,  both  as  regards  their  homes  and  fish,  may  incidentally 
i  occasioned  by  the  abandonment  of  the  reser;''ation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath, 
id  by  the  iuflnx  of  white  men  thereby  occasioned.  Should  the  salmon-rnn  on  the 
pper  Klamath  be  sensibly  diminished  by  the  fisheries  at  its  mouth,  and  should  white 
mif  disappointcMl,  as  they  will  be,  with  the  resources  of  the  abandoued  reservation, 
Dwd  into  the  adjoining  lands,  these  Indians  may  become  discontented  to  the  extent 
flaking  to  the  war-path.  Their  prospects,  just  at  present,  point  clearly  to  gradual 
^termination  or  extinction,  which,  rapid  enough  through  natural  causes,  disease, 
ad  their  eternal  vendettas,  would  be  greatly  accelerated  by  any  reduction  in  their 
Aple  supply  of  food  and  by  the  aggressions  of  nnmerous  white  intruders.  Of  course 
» Indians  themselves  will  before  long  realize  their  situation  and  the  prospects,  to 
bich  they  are  not  civilized  enough  to  submit  without  more  or  less  of  a  struggle.  I 
oald  recommend  as  an  initiatory  measure  that  an  accurate  and  c>mprehon8ive  cen- 
18  l»e  made  of  these  Indians,  their  resources,  and  possessions. 

At  various  times  during  the  past  year  investigations  have  been  made  of  claims  pre- 
'Dt^l  by  citizens  of  this  section  of  the  country  against  the  United  States,  for  com- 
engation  for  damages  and  depredations  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  Indians 
t>in  lt<60  to  1855.  A  separate  report  of  each  investigation  was  furnished  your  office 
coording  to  inatrnctions.  These  investigations,  though  they  occupied  considerable 
me  and  occasioned  considerable  trouble,  were  made  uuder  such  disadvantages  as  to 
every  nnsatisfactory  and,  in  my  opinion,  of  little  value.  In  the  first  place  I  had  no 
owerto  compel,  and  no  funds  to  pay  for,  the  attendance  of  witnesses  for  the  United 
Utes,  even  had  any  such  been  procurable.  Neither  could  I  afford,  had  I  wished,  to 
0 detective  work  in  hunting  np  such  witnesses.  People  will  not  voluntarily  come 
>rw»rd  to  testify  against  the  interests  of  their  neighbors  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
ittcH.  In  the  second  jdace,  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  depre<lations  were 
ommitted  that  it  is  not  remarkable  if  the  then  residents  of  the  country,  other  than 
bote  immediately  interest^jd,  should,  as  they  say,  actually  retain  but  vague  and  in- 
li«tiDct  recollections  of  particulars.  It  follows  that  my  investigations  were  confined 
^tlie  cross-examination  of  the  claimants  and  their  affiants,  1.0  ascertaining  their  gen- 
«»l  r«putation  for  integrity  and  credibility,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  prices 
^»ie%m — ^tinie  and  place  considered.  No  testimony  could  be  adduced  to  controvert 
^ir  statements,  and  practically  only  the  claimants'  side  of  the  controversy  was  con- 
■dered.  I  was  accordingly  obliged  in  every  instance  to  form  my  conclusions  and  to 
>uke  my  recommendations  from  what  may  have  been  a  mere  plausible  presentation 
rfproof  on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  and  upon  testimony  and  an  ex-parte  hearing  that 
iJd  not  exhibit  any  count<irvailing  evidence.  As  a  m'eans  to  an  end,  so  defective  a 
iMtbodof  iaveAtigation  must  prove  ineffectual,  and  is  practically  useless. 

The  agency  farm  has  been  moderately  successful  notwithstanding  an  unnsnal  and 
jMher  backward  reason.  Unexpected  and  unusual  rains  in  June  r-uued  a  part  of  the 
ttycnip  The  yield  of  wheat  is  believedto  be  at  least  equal  to  the  pnivailingstandard. 
*be  acreage  in  cnltivation  hy  the  Government  on  the  reservation  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  former  years,  for  the  reason  that  there  were  not  enough  public  animals  available 
•tthe  plowing  season.  The  horse-power  estimated  for  not  having  bet^n  received,  and 
the  one  on  hand  being  unfit  for  use,  old,  ricketty,  and  worn  out,  the  wheat  and  oat 
JJ^IP  mnrt  remain  stacked  in  the  fields  for  some  tim<',  and  thereby  run  great  dan^jer  of 
wing  damaged  and  spoiled  by  the  early  fall  rains.  The  animals  recently  purchjised 
wrthe  agency  were  very  much  needed,  and  will  be  of  gn^at  jissistanee. 

ThecoBdnct  of  the  agency  employes  has  been  very  good.  They  have  attended  strictly 
ind  Buecewfully  to  their  business,  and  have  managed  the  Indian  laborers  with  tact 
jnd  eood  Judgment.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  limited  appropriations 
wr  tiMi  Indian  ser\-ice  do  not  admit  of  tht'ir  salaries  being  jdaced  on  a  level  with  those 
pi^vaiUng  in  other  branches  of  the  Government  service.  The  salary  of  the  agency 
lAuonrriiridicnlonsly  low  considering  the  responsible  and  onerous  nature  of  his  fiuties 
jnd  thi)  fttondard  of  wages  prevailing  for  similar  services  in  the  surrounding  country, 
U 14 greitlj  to  the  interests  of  the  Government  to  retain  faithful  and  experienced 
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einp1oy<68  at  the  agency.     The  experiment  of  paid  Indian  apprenticefl  did  not  worl 
•ufticiently  well  at  this  ajrency  to  jnstify  its  continuation. 

The  public  biiildinj^s  at  the  a|;ency,  dwelling-houneH,  store-roomS)  barnSi  and  stablo 
are  in  a  very  dilapidated  and  wretched  condition.  No  money  or  material  can  bepr( 
cured  for  their  repair,  renovation,  or  reconstruction  nnder  existing  circnmstacct 
"without  intringing  upon  the  amounts  allotte*!  for  other  equally  indispensable poi 
poses.  This  is  extremely  bad  policy.  Buildings  will  deteriorate.  In  a  few  ytv 
some  of  the  buildings  at  this  agency,  which  mignt  now  with  a  comparatively  tnflin 
expt'iiditure  of  money  be  improved,  repaired,  and  renovated,  will  tumble  dom 
which  will  render  the  building  of  new  ones  to  replace  them  absolutely  necessary,! 
great  expense.  A  very  moderate  estimate  of  money,  materials,  &c.,  required  forti 
construction  of  new  and  rep»irs  of  old  buildings  at  this  agency  has  been  submitte 
An  office,  a  store-room,  and  two  new  barns  and  stables  are  absolutely  indispensabi 
For  an  office  and  a  store-room  the  agency  is  indebted  to  the  military  authorities 
Fort  Gaston.  Extensive  repairs  and  renovations  are  necessary  in  the  houses  occupi 
by  the  agency  physician  and  farmer,  so  as  to  make  said  houses  comfortable  and  so 
able  for  the  occupancy  of  civilized  beings.  It  cannot  be  the  wishes  or  intentions 
the  Government  to  have  its  employ6son  the  remote  frontier  live  in  tenements  whi 
would  in  the  East  be  considered  unfit  for  stables.  Neither  can  the  Government  exp 
its  employes,  out  of  their  small  salaries,  to  spend  money  to  keep  public  bnildiogs 
proper  re])air  and  in  a  habitable  condition.  The  barns  and  stables  which  are  to  be 
placed  will  soon  tumble  down  of  their  own  accord.  Lumber  is  being  now  got  * 
and  prepared  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  store-room  at  the  agency. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  PORTER, 
Captain y  U,  S.  J.,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agen 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Mission  Agency, 
San  Bernardino^  Cal.y  Avgust  22,  ISS* 

Sir  :  Having  assumed  the  duties  of  this  agency  on  the  Ist  of  last  October,  I  b 
the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  for  the  last  tiscal  year.  The  Mission  Indi 
of  Southern  California  comprise  four  tribes.  Their  number,  as  enumerated  byi 
agency  iu  18H0,  was  as  follows:  Serrano.  381 ;  Coahuilla,  77:i;  San  Luis  Rey,  1,1 
and  Dieguenos,  731 ;  tot>al,  3,010.  No  official  enumeration  has  been  made  since  t 
date,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  has  slightly  increased. 

THEIR  location. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  live  in  San  Diego  County,  nearly  all 
remainder  in  the  county  of  San  Bernardino,  and  a  small  nnmber  in  Los  Aog 
County.  They  live  in  about  twenty  villages,  generally  on  reservations,  the  nen 
being  about  30  miles  and  the  farthest  about  120  miles,  by  the  roads,  from  this  ofl 

civilization. 

Most  of  the  older  Indians  were  formerly  connected  with  the  California  Mist 
•hurohes,  and  then  lived  in  state  of  civilization.  Those  mis<4ions  were  broken 
about  thirty-five  years  ago.  After  that  the  Indians  returned  to  the  mountains  < 
deserts,  andlost  much  of  the  civilization  so  obtained,which  our  Government  has,  hj 
ever,  restored  to  the  old ;  but  the  remainder  of  them  have  become  more  civilized  tj 
the  old.  Most  of  them  are  Catholics.  Besides  Indian  many  of  them  speak  Spaoi 
and  about,  perhaps,  one  in  fifty  speaks  English.  Most  of  the  men  labor  in  tbep 
suitsof  civilization,  scarcely  any  depend  upon  hunting  or  fishing  for  support,  • 
about  all  wear  the  costumes  of  civilized  people. 

THEIR  character. 

They  are  peaceable  and  honest  with  but  few  exceptions.  The  yonng  are  genei» 
ambitious  and  quick  to  learn,  but  not  ambitious  to  provide  for  the  future.  ^^J/ 
much  superior  in  appearance  and  intelligence  to  the  other  California  tribes.  To 
have  little  self-reliance,  very  subdued  in  manner,  like  people  who  had  beena^. 
tomed  to  bondas:e  or  other  great  wrongs,  and  t4ie  younger  portion  are  very  tim' 
These  Indians  show  no  disposition  to  rejiist  the  policy  of  the Grovemment,  wbichtb> 
are  always  auxions  to  know,  and  although  sometimes  not  acting  apoa  what  is  gi^ 
aa  advice,  yet  always  respeoting  the  orders  of  the  Oovenunent. 
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RESERVATIONS. 

These  IndiaDS  have  about  twenty  reRervations,  wbich  incliido  most  of  tbeir  villages, 
bnt  several  of  these  villages  are  witbin  the  boundaries  of  Mexican  grants,  for  which 
patents  have  been  issued  by  our  Government,  which  contain  no  exceptions  in  favor 
of  the  Indians  living  upon  them,  bnt  all,  or  uearly  all  such  grants,  contained  provisos 
in  favor  of  soch  Indians. 

One  of  the  grant-holders,  about  six  months  since,  commenced  an  ejectment  case 
against  about  IVO  Indians  who  reside  in  their  village,  called  San  Jacinto.  The  special 
counsel  employed  by  the  Government  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Indians  in  such  land 
eases  have  engaged  in  the  defense,  bnt  the  case  has  not  been  pressed  on  either  side. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Indian  defendants  remain  in  peaceable  possession,  and  the 
Dlaintiff  by  tiling  his  complaint  has  prevented  the  bar  of  the  statute  of  limitations. 
Biinilar  complaints  will  likely  be  tiled  against  the  other  Indians  living  in  villages  on 
inch  grants  during  this  year  to  prevent  the  bar  of  that  statute. 

The  number  of  acres  in  all  the  reservations  can  be  stated  only  approximately,  as 
all  lands  the  title  to  which  had  passed  from  the  Government  were  excepted.  Former 
annnal  reports  state  the  aggregate  at  152,960  acres,  and  another  small  reservation 
has  i>ince  been  made.  Most  of  the  lands  reserved  are  in  the  granted  limits  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  seems  evident  that  the  estimate  was  made  by  exclnd- 
ing from  the  nnsurveyed  land  in  those  limits  all  of  what  would  be  odd-numbered 
Mctions  (railroad  land)  if  surveyed,  treating  all  such  lands  as  in  a  state  of  reserva- 
tion. It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total  would  exceed  200,000  acres.  Nine-tenths  of  this  is 
practically  worthless,  rough  mountain  and  desert  land  ;  half  of  the  remainder  is  good 
iMd,  having  sufficient  water  and  timber,  and  the  remainder  would  be  valuable  if 
water  should  be  brought  upon  it ;  otherwise  it  is  worthless. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  Indians  have  not  the  capital  or  the  enterprise  to  bring  water  on  such  lands.. 
They  are  therefore  useless  to  them  now,  and  would  likely  continue  so,  at  least  until 
the  next  generation.  At  present  they  do  not  cultivate  an  average  of  one  acre  in  on© 
hnndred  of  the  lands  reserved  for  them  Their  ciiltivatron  is  usually  confined  to  a  few 
Wdsfrom  one  to  two  acres  each,  which  are  connected  wi  h  their  villages. 

Daring  the  year  two  more  wagons,  making  now  seven  in  all,  and  eight  large- 
plows,  with  the  proper  harness,  were  furnished  by  the  Government,  which  nave  had 
Agood  effect,  and  as  it  seems  probable  that  the  number  of  wagons,  plows,  and  other 
Hfricaltural  implementa  requested  for  this  year  will  be  allowed,  these  will  largely  in- 
vcase  the  number  on  hand,  and  the  Indians  will  likely  now  engage  more  extensively 
m agriculture;  yet  they  will  generally,  as  heretofore,  depend  mainly  upon  employ- 
Bcothy  the  whites,  in  which  they  usually  receive  good  wages.  However  it  may  be- 
Jwwhere,  her©  th©  proximity  of  the  whites,  as  a  rule,  is  advantageous  to  the  In- 
TO8.  Every  honest,  Intelligent  farmer  near  them  is  usually  their  friend,  and  in 
*^ degree  their  teacher.    The  bad  whites  among  these  Indians  are  in  a  small  ml- 

It  may  be  suggested  that  their  village  sites  on  Government  lands  should  be  patented 
">  the  Indian  bands  who  live  in  them,  the  same  as  town  sites  are  patented  for  th© 
^hitea  who  possess  them,  but,  as  to  the  Indians,  with  the  usual  restrictious  against 
UieoatioD.  And  Indians  who  desire  to  engage  in  agriculture  outside  of  their  villages 
ihoQid  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  select  their  homesteads  on  the  reservations,  aa 
^  aaoQtside,  under  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Consrress  on  that  subject.  It  seems 
jwthat  it  la  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  reservation  system  in  Southern  Cali- 
""^  will  give  place  to  Indian  homesteads,  and  the  sooner  such  homesteads  cau  b© 
•'Jttdtb©  better  it  will  be  for  the  Indians  as  well  as  for  the  whites.  In  this  view 
J*M  try  to  have  them  take  homesteads  under  the  act  referred  to,  and  on  their. 
'JJ'fTatioiis,  unless  instructed  to  the  contrary,  as  there  is  very  little  land  left  out- 
••^ theae  reservations  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  Indian  "homesteads.  Unless 
^ch homesteads  can  be  taken  on  the  reservation,  the  recent  act  would  not  likely 
^Defit  these  Indians.  I  would  suggest  that  all  the  existing  Executive  orders  making  re- 
J^osfor  these  Indians  should  be  so  modifie<l  as  to  expressly  permit  the  Indians  to  tak© 
^^^''•■teada,  and  thus  obtain  title  in  severalty  on  the  reservations,  in  all  cases  where 
••  other  Indian  lives  upon  or  has  imprt)vement8  on  the  land  so  a])plie(l  for.  There 
•J*D8aeroat  tracts  of  such  lands  upon  the  reseivations,  and  bnt  few  outside  of  them^ 
'llj'^ theae  few  so  f«r  apart  that  the  Indians  would  not  desire  them  for  that  reason. 
*J*ydialik©  to  reside  outside  of  their  villages,  and  in  taking  homesteads  would  seek 
"^^aanear  together  as  possible. 

-^friahiDg  liqnor  to  Indians  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  main  obstacle  to  the  civil- 
''^^  of  that  part  of  these  Indians  who  indal«;e  in  intoxloatiug  liquors,  but  a  larg© 
''''PWtHMi  of  them  do  not  so  indulge,  and  this  proportion  is  evidently  increasing. 
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Indian  drunkenness  is  dt^creasini;,  owing  in  part  to  a  better  public  sentiment,  and 
in  part  to  the  snocessf  nl  prosecution,  mainly  in  the  local  courts,  under  the  Stat«  law, 
of  those  furnishing  such  liquors  to  these  Indians  in  the  ]>a.st  year.  In  this  the  agent 
had  the  co-operation  of  the  local  officers  and  juries  and  the  aid  of  public  sentiment, 
which  were  not  formerly  given,  as  it  seems  from  the  official  reports  that  no  couvic- 
tion  could  be  obtained  (formerly)  in  the  local  courts.  There  wore  about  fifteen  con- 
victions in  this  county  alone  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  with  punishment  averaging 
as  high  as  that  which  was  assessed  in  similar  cases  in  the  United  Stat-es  court,  in 
which  the  cost  to  the  Government  was  large,  while  the  local  prosecution  was  with- 
out such  cost.  Yet  there  are  a  few  of  the  more  serious  oftenses  against  saloon-keep- 
ers, and  those  repeat«'dly  convicted  in  the  local  courts,  which  have  to  be  prosecuted 
in  the  United  States  court  at  San  Francisco,  under  the  United  States  law,  which  pre- 
scribes a  higher  maximum  penalty  for  such  offenses  thau  is  prescribed  by  the  State 
law.  Such  were  about  the  only  offenses  by  the  whites  against  the  Indians,  except 
some  trespa^^ses  upon  the  reservations. 

I  learn  of  very  few  offenses  by  the  Indians  against  the  whites,  and  these  only  of  a 
trivial  nature.  Their  offenses  against  each  other  have  not  been  numerous,  and  wen 
nsually  settled  by  their  own  tribunals;  but  the  time  has  come  when  all  such  offenses 
should  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts.  The  **  rules  governing  ths 
court  of  Indian  offenses''  have  never  been  acted  upon  in  this  ageucy. 

SANITARY. 

There  has  been  no  epidemic  among  these  Indians  for  several  years,  and  their  sani- 
tary condition  continues  to  improve;  still  among  3,0C0  Indians  the  necessity  for  a 
hospital  for  their  sick  is  always  apparent.  No  such  provision  has  yet  been  made. 
The  longevity  of  the  Mission  Indians  is  almost  incredible.  If  what  seems  to  be  re- 
liable data  is  such,  they  have  the  longest-lived  people  in  the  world ;  nearly  1  per  cent, 
of  them  appear  to  be  over  one  hundred  years  old.  The  most  important  event  of  the 
year  to  the  Indians  was  the  death  of  their  <ddest  chief,  Cabezou,  a  captain  and  chiefs 
among  them  for  over  one  hundred  years,  and  lived,  as  generally  believed,  to  be  ODSi« 
hundred  and  forty  years  old. 

EDUCATION. 

There  were  six  day  schools  under  this  agency  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  a  ne 
school  having  been  started  April  1  at  Rincon,  where  it  was  very  much  needed,  as  wi 
be  noticed  by  the  large  attendance  there.    The  attendance  at  the  schools  general" 
was  good  until  the  remarkably  heavy  rains  of  the  last  rainy  season  caused  the  fall 
two  of  the  school-houHes.     Authority  was  granted  during  the  last  quarter  to  rebii 
the  fallen  school-houses  and  to  build  three  new  ones,  but  the  funds  for  those  purp 
were  not  received  until  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  were  therefore  not  available- 
time.    These  authorities  have  all  been  renewed  for  this  year,  and  material  is  n^ 
being  prepared  for  all  five  of  the  new  buildings.     When  completed  two  additio 
teachers  will  be  employed,  aud  there  will  then  be  eight  schools  under  the  supervi» 
of  this  agency. 

The  boarding  and  day  school  started  at  San  Diego  the  Ist  of  last  March  suspeo 
afb^r  two  months  for  want  of  pupils,  the  ludiau  parents  not  being  willing  that  fc-" 
children  dhould  go  so  far  away  from  their  homes.    The  advice  of  the  agent,  giv^ 
instructed  by  the  Department,  failed  to  make  them  willing.    Nothing  less  than  a 
emptory  order  would  avail.     Yet  such  trsining  schools  are  more  needed  than  ats  ^Z 
the  day  schools.     To  have  the  benefit  of  them  it  seems  now  that  the  children 
either  be  removed  to  such  schools  at  a  great  distance,  or  those  schools  must  be  ei 
lished  so  near  the  Indian  villages  that  the  children  will  feel  at  home,  as  now  i 
tending  day  schfiols.     Although  the  Indians  object  to  sending  their  children  a 
yet  they  evidently  prefer  such  schools  if  located  at  or  near  their  villages.     E 
day's  experience  confirms  the  view  that  above  all  other  kinds  of  instruction  t>^ 
Indians  need  most  to  be  taught  to  speak  our  language  and  such  useful  occupaO 
as  will  enable  them  ti  provide  for  themselves. 

The  missionary  work  performed  during  the  year  was  by  the  school  teachers,  with  c» 
sional,  but  few,  church  services  by  the  Catholics.     In  view  of  the  wrongs  that  t> 
Indians  suffered  in  the  years  past,  they  are  evidently  now  more  impressed  witb_ 
religion  of  good  works  than  of  good  professions.     In  later  years  their  condition 
been  much  improved  in  every  respect.     The  teachers  and  other  employes  have 
erally  performed  their  duties  intelligently  aud  faithfully,  and  have  therefore 
generally  retained. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

Many  of  these  Indians  are  of  right  citizens,  although  not  yet  recognized  as  ^'^ 
for  the  laws  of  Mexico  made  no  distinction  among  races  as  to  citizenship.    The  ~        " 
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^bo  wen  Id  »  ooDditiou  of  civilization  when  tbo  treaty  of  1^8  was  mode  were  uitf- 
IJwii  of  Mexico,  and  are,  by  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  now  citizenH  of  the  United  Slntea. 
•be  |>ri);;res8  made  ia  tlie  last  lew  .veani  iiiiliciiteH  tbat  tbe  Miiwion  IndiuDH  ucueralij 
*it]  before  long  become  apart  of  ibe  people  of  this  State  having  and  eiercisiug  tbo 
>i^t«  of  citiEeDsfaip. 
The  animal  statistics  are  forwarded  berE>witb. 

With  acknowledgmentfl  for  numerous  coiirteHiea  received  from  Hie  Department,  I 
renutin,  very  reapectfully,  yoar  obedient  servant 

The  CoMMifisioxBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Round  Vallkt  Agency, 

Corela,  Cat.,  September  10,  1884. 
:  I  have  tbe  honor  herewith  to  snbmit  my  seventh  annual  report   for  thin 

'  lands,  M  I  reported  last  year, 
Ml  extant  as  ^rreatly  to  cripple  i 
ice  t-owftrds  civiliifttiOD." 

iiissod  the  appeal  concernint;  the  swaiitp 
'  the  settlers  to  1,080  acres  of  the  beat 
alley  land,  and  lying  In  such  separated  tots  as  to  cnt  up  our  fields  badly  and  depriva 
tie  Indian*  of  a  large  part  of  their  agricultural  lauds. 

POPULATION. 

Tfaere  were  599  Indiana  who  received  issnes  during  tbe  past  quarter,  and  635  during 
die  fonrth  qnarter  of  1B4.T  There  have  been  23  deaths  and  29  births.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Ibis  agency,  tbe  births  exceed  tbe  deaths,  showing  a  gradual  im- 
provement. 

AQRICDLTURE. 

As  stated  in  former  reports,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  Indians  sufficient  lands  to 
tHM  all  crops,  on  account  of  the  occupancy  of  siiid  lands  by  others  nndcr  tbe  shadow 
«tUir;  Retail  are  famished  with  sufficient  laud  for  ganlons,  and  are  required  to 
nln  their  own  vegetables,  &c. 

lUay  of  them  raise  more  than  they  need  for  their  own  use,  and  soil  the  .^arpliis  t« 
Mben.  Some  have  fields  of  grain,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  bat  most  of  tbo  rrroals 
•niuted  by  a  "ooinmuuity  of  interest,"  i.  e.,  nil  able-bodied  Indians  are  required  to 
■•nttintberaiBinEof  these  general  crops  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  The  Indians 
"■  not  paid  wages  for  the  work,  bot  receive  their  rations  of  beef  and  flour,  with 
•ich  elMbing  as  tfaey  need. 

PItODUCTIONS. 

Tlie  Mtimated  productions  for  the  yenr  are  as  ToIIowh:  For  the  general  supply, 
'■000  biutitlji  of  wheat,  4,500  bushelH  of  oala,  »,0UO  bushels  of  barley,  1,3^0  bushels  of 
'"'".  tii<1  Inn.  Inns  of  bay;  by  the  Indians  for  theniselves  1,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
WHjuiIwi,  i.f  .lats,  oOO'busbelsof  barley,  and  80  tons  of  bay. 

wi  Iota  iif  hi>j>~  were  raised  by  tbe  Indians,  amonntinfc  to  6,K<9  pouuds,  which  sold 
'"".W-W,  )..-.ules  expenses  of  sale.  This  year  the  pnKlLict  of  the  n;fpucy  field  will 
P™il>lr  Iw  '.>.-. 1)1  u)  ponnds,  and  tbo  Indians  S0,000  pounds.  They  will  also  have  about 
™>n«lii'1, 1,1'  t.„  ,1, 1,200  bushels  of  potatoes,  5,000  pumpkins,  10,000  melons,  100  bush- 
''''''■>Mi)iiK.->ix)  bnshelsof  beans,  aud  50  bushels  of  turnips.  The  orchanls  are  loaded 
'•"•itb  apples. 

STOCK. 

^'*K IK  66  horses  and  mares,  one-third  of  which  nro  unserviceable  on  account  of 
r^Mbrd  aerv^ice.  Of  cattle  wo  have  418,  mostly  cows  and  young  stock.  W< 
?7«lllwke.of        ■■  ■    ■     ■  ■■■       ■         ■■  •       *■  --- 


oUinl, 


Toke-oir  cattle,  used  at  the  saw-inill  and  on  the  ranch.     There  are  'XU  hoga, 


i„'?*yoQBg.    The  increase  in  stock  bos  been  3  horse  and  1  mule  colts,  131  calvi 
'•■Cp, 

^?J*Ptat-inill  baa  ground  S14,010  pounds  of  grain  for  the  agency,  11,724  pounds 
'^Wiana,  and  808,315  pounds  for  citizens,  which  has  yieUled  a  revenue  to  tha 
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agency  about  snfficient  to  pay  the  miller's  salary.  The  saw-mill  has  oat  278,000  feet 
of  lamber.  Much  more  could  be  cut  if  we  had  fuuds  to  pay  ranning  expenses,  whiob 
we  oould  easily  obtain  if  permitted  to  sell  lumber  sufficient  therefor. 

APPRENTICES. 

Apprentices  have  worked  at  the  various  trades,  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  mil^' 
ing,  herding,  and  office  work,  and  have  made  some  progress. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  agency  pays  most  of  its  own  workmen  (all  except  physician,  clerk,  and  te»cb 
ers)  out  of  funds  raised  on  the  reservation  or  miscellaneous  funds,  Class  II,  and  if  th 
reservation  could  be  cleared  of  all  settlers  and  trespassers,  could  in  few  years  befaU 
self-supporting. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  still  improving,  as  shown  by  the  excess  ' 
births  over  deaths  the  past  3'ear.    There  is  still  room  for  great  improvement. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

During  July  of  last  year  our  boarding-school  bnildings  were  burned,  an<^  thus  *« 
were  thrown  back  to  our  old  day  school,  with  a  few  boarders  whom  we  wished  toke 
from  the  camps.  It  is  our  experience  that  but  little  progress  can  be  made  in  th^ 
•ducation  while  they  are  allowed  to  run  in  the  camp,  subject  to  the  taunts  and  je^ 
of  the  old  anil  the  contaminations  of  the  younger  and  middle  aged.  There  is  an  Tt 
creasing  desire  for  education,  but  most  parents  are  averse  to  sending  their  childr* 
away  to  school. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

No  missionary  was  sent  to  this  people  last  year,  and  yet  regular  services  have  b*- 
maintaiued  most  of  the  year  by  the  agent  and  employes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thatl* 
ehurch  will  send  a  good  missionary  who  will  care  for  the  souls  of  this  people. 

CIVILIZATION. 

Could  these  Indians  have  their  lands  in  severalty,  they  would  (moat  of  them)glA5 
undertake  to  support  themselves,  with  a  little  assistance  in  the  way  of  stock  and  a 
provements.  They  already  do  a  large  share  of  the  work  that  is  done  for  the  peoplo 
this  vicinity,  and,  with  the  exception  of  skilled  labor  in  the  trades,  are  capable 
doing  most  ordinary  work  under  supervision,  and  some  without. 

Intoxicants  are  their  bane.  They  will  spend  their  **  money  for  that  which  is  C 
bread."  I  have  only  been  able  to  get  evidence  against  one  liquor  seller,  whose  cawE 
DOW  before  the  United  States  district  court.  By  a  decision  of  the  superior  judge 
this  county  all  Indians,  except  those  under  the  care  of  an  agent  of  the  United  Stat^ 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  entitled  to  purchase  liquor  or  anything  any  otl 
citizens  can  purchase,  and  having  the  liberty  to  purchase  gives  the  Jiquor  seller  "• 
tight  to  sell  to  them.    This  decision  is  working  terrible  results  in  this  county. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS.         * 

The  court  of  Indian  affairs  was  dnly  organized  and  has  had  a  salutary  effect  n^ 
the  Indians  of  the  agency,  but  needs  to  bo  supplemented  by  a  good  police. 

FINAL. 

This  will  be  my  last  annual  report,  as  I  tendered  my  resignation  the  Ist  day  of  V^ 
last,  being  unwilling  longer  to  submit  myself  to  the  annoyances  subject  to  this  p^ 
tion.     I  have  tried  to  servo  the  Government  and  the  Indians  for  seven  years  to 
best  of  my  ability.     Conscious  that  I  have  made  mistakes,  and  have  not  done  as  ^ 
as  others  might,  yet  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  under  the  circumstances. 

With  mauy  thanks  for  the  kind  treatment  I  have  received  from  your  office,  ^ 
with  my  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  and  true  civilization  of  this  people,  I  have 
honor  to  remain,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  SHELDON, 
Dniied  8tate$  Indian  Jge^ 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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TuLK  River  Agency,  California, 

August  12,  1884. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  suhmit  my  ninth  annnal  report  for  this  ajifency. 

There  are  within  a  radius  of  ahout  75  miles  of  this  reserve  some  600  or  700  Indians, 
aU  of  whom  could  at  an  early  day  have  been  gathered  on  one  reservation.  While  tliia 
might  have  incurred  greater  expense,  it  certainly  wonld  have  been  more  humane  and 
becoming  a  wise  and  Christ  fan  Government.  This  agency  was  not  located  until  after 
the  more  desirable  lands  were  occupied  by  whites ;  consequently  could  be  nothing  but 
a  poor  selection.  Although  it  embraces  an  area  of  more  than  75  square  miles,  only 
About  2r>0  acres  can  be  utilized  for  agricnltural  purposes.  Quite  a  large  portion  of  it 
i8  second-class  grazing  land,  and  about  one-half  entirely  worthless. 

The  Indians,  numbering  315  eight  year8  ago,  have  decreased  by  death  and  removal 
nntil  now  there  are  only  143  on  the  census  roll.  We  frequently  have  almost  twice 
this  number,  but  not  as  permanent  residents.  I  have  tried  to  discourage  visiting 
both  among  my  own  Indians  and  those  of  the  surrounding  country;  still  I  am  fre- 
^oeniiy  annoyed  by  the  visit*  of  dissolute  characters  who  seem  to  have  no  permanent 
dwelling  place. 

Notwithstanding  the  embarrassment  of  a  rocky  and  sterile  reservation,  these  In- 
dians have  l»een  gradually  advancing,  so  that  now  many  of  their  homes  will  compare 
favorably  with  their  white  neighbors.  They  all  occupy  board  houses,  and  have  their 
tillable  land  fenced,  while  some  of  them  have  vineyards  and  orchards,  with  sufiicient 
frttit  for  their  families. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  past  season  has  been  an  exception  to  all  the  years  of  the  last  decade.  During 
thebpringand  early  summer  we  had  so  much  rain  that  some  of  our  grain  land  was 
rendered  almost  worthless.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  grain  was  so  overrun  with  weeds 
Md  graas  that  it  was  only  suitable  for  hay.  Some  of  the  crops  have  been  gathered 
*Dd  some  I  will  have  to  estimate.  The  yield  will  be  about  as  follows:  200  bushels 
^ueat,  200  bushels  corn,  100  bushels  potatoes.  20  bushels  onions,  200  bushels  beans^ 
«P  tons  melons,  20  tons  pumpkins,  and  50  tons  hay.  The  agency  farm,  used  excla- 
*yely  to  produce  forage  for  Government  teams,  yielded  30  tons  hay.  With  our  mild 
winters,  the  supply  oi  forage  is  abundantly  ample. 

EDUCATION. 

.^^og  the  last  fiscal  year  there  has  been  a  day  school  eight  and  one-half  months. 
The  average  daily  attendance  during  that  time  was  15^.  The  largest  attendance 
J*«  daring  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  averaging  20.  While 
^iB  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  field,  in  connecti(m  with  agency  work  on  this  reser- 
vation, I  am  satisfied  it  can  be  made  a  success.  The  school  closed  the  15th  of  March, 
With  an  average  daily  attendance  for  that  fractional  month  of  only  six  pupils.  We 
•J*owthiiis  not  a  very  "creditable  showing,"  but  there  were  very  peculiar  circnm- 
Jj*^^  not  necessary  now  to  explain,  contributing  to  this  result,  which  we  hope  ia 
uMiotore  to  avoid.    We  purpose  opening  the  school  again  the  first  of  next  monUi. 

MISSIONARY. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  report,  all  of  the  missionary  work  performed  for  the  benefll 
^jhcae  Indians  has  been  by  the  agent  and  employes,  except  an  occasional  visit  of  • 
I'vuolic  priest.  No  class  of  persons  are  so  hard  to  influence  morally  as  those  who 
uiQk  they  are  good  enough  already.  That  is  precisely  the  condition  of  these  la- 
i^J*^  B^  the  example  they  have  in  theMexican  population  of  this  country,  they  are 
n^.^believe  that  drnnkenness  is  not  incompatible  with  high  Christian  profession. 
**"•  ^  their  great  weakness. 

INDIAN    INDUSTRY. 

^^^■Mst  of  these  Indians  are  industrious;  some  of  them  are  good  models  for  their 
jj  ,)*'^Khbors.  Every  year  I  can  discover  more  of  an  inclination  toward  industrial 
^j^*»  Nearly  all  of  the  able-bodied  Indians  of  the  agency  have  for  a  month  past 
^^ forking  in  the  harvest  fields  of  the  adjacent  settlements  for  $2  per  day. 
to  4v!.^^^l>ich  was  issued  to  them  last  year  will  in  a  short  time  contribute  greatly 
^to  '  ^pport;  that  is,  if  they  are  not  compelled  to  kill  it  to  supply  their  immo> 
Ite*^  I  hope  the  Government  will  supply  them  with  beef  for  a  few  more 
'^  10  that  they  will  not  be  teiapUd  in  that  direction. 
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8ANITAKY. 

I  cau  8(50  a  marker!  improvement  in  their  sanitary  condition  over  that  of  my  first 
acquaiutHUce  with  ttieni,  eight  years  sinre.  Early  marriages,  insi a tecl  npon  by  the 
Catholic  priest,  though  it  ha8  somewhat  interfered  with  the  mt-erest  of  the  school,  baft 
no  doubt  contributed  to  their  Hanitary  benefit.  To  the  credit  of  these  Indians,  it 
mast  be  said  no  lialf-bretKl  or  illegitimate  child  can  be  found  among  them  under  ten 
years  of  age. 

CIVIUZATION. 

All  that  can  truthfully  be  said  upon  this  topic  has  perhaps  been  anticipated  in  the 
foregoing  statements,  and  yet  I  wish  to  add  that  the  results  growing  out  of  the  "rolfs 
governing  the  court  of  Indian  oftenses"  have  been  most  salutary  in  begetting  acoo- 
viction  that  any  aberration,  however  trivial,  is  likely  to  be  noticed,  and  that  a  per- 
fectly upiight,  lionest  course  is  the  only  guarantee  to  true  civilization. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  G.  BELKNAP, 
{/fitted  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Agents. 


Southern  Ute  Aoenct,  Colorado, 

August  25,  1884. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  third  annual  report  of  the  oondition  of  affairs  at 
this  agency. 


INDIANS. 

The  Southern  Utes  number  991.  The  reservation  is  situated  in  Soathwestem  Colo- 
rado, and  embraces  a  strip  of  country  15  by  120  miles,  well  watered,  and  is  well 
adapted  fur  grazing  purposes. 

STOCK   RAISING. 

in  the  way  of  horses,  is  quite  extensively  carried  on  by  some  of  the  Indians.  All  have 
more  or  less.  They  take  great  pride  in  accumulating  numbers.  They  take  to  sheep 
raising  very  well.  However,  the  last  yearns  results  of  this  industry  have  been  dis- 
conragitig,  but  I  do  not  nor  cannot  blame  the  Indians  for  their  actions.  In  May, 
1883,  the  Department  furnished  them  with  4,800  ewes.  They  were  well  pleased  with 
the  gift,  and  showed  marked  interest  in  caring  for  them,  but,  owing  to  the  limited 
snpply  of  provisions  fur.  ishcd  them,  they  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  the  sheep  or 
starve.  They  preferred  the  former,  and  the  result  is  that  not  more  than  1,500  of  the 
sheep  are  now  left. 

AGRICULTURE. 

This  is  the  tirst  time  in  the  history  of  this  agency  that  the  agent  could  say  any- 
thing on  this  subject.  These  Indians  have  always  opposed  any  movement  which  was 
made  in  this  direction  until  last  spring,  when  I  succeeded  in  getting  four  of  the  head 
men  to  engage  in  farming  on  a  small  scale.  Their  number  was  increased  by  volnnteen 
until  now  there  are  some  15  Indians  interested  in  farming.  There  are  only  four  fannt 
opened,  but  this  is  sufficient  for  the  present  year.  They  have  50  acres  of  wheat,  10 
acres  of  oats,  and  8  acres  of  potatoes.  The  prospects  for  a  good  crop  is  very  gratilV- 
ing.  The  wheat  is  estimated  at  30  bushels  per  aero  (1,500  bushels) ;  oats  at  40  bushels 
per  acre  (1,600  bushels) ;  a  large  yield  of  potatoes  is  a  certainty.  It  is  my  opinion  ^H^t 
with  proper  assistance  there  can  be  at  least  50  Indians  farming  next  year. 

WHISKY  TRAFFIC. 

This  is  carried  on  with  the  Indians,  in  violation  of  law,  by  certain  white  men  in 
Dnrango,  to  snch  an  extent  that  at  times  the  situation  becomes  alarming.  On  oneoe- 
easion  this  snmmer  there  were  abont  35  drunken  Indians  at  the  agency.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  no  gnard-honse  or  place  of  confinement,  they  all  went  nnpuuialiedk 
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POLICE. 

This  branch  of  the  service  at  this  agency  may  be  called  a  failure ;  not  hnt  what 
there  iti  frood  material  here  for  Indian  police,  lUit  because  they  have  no  accotnmo- 
datious  whatever  at  the  agency.  Could  suitable  (piarter^  be  i)rovi<k'd,  iiiid  a  full 
ration  he  iHSued,  which  would  iuHuro  their  presence  here  at  all  tinivs,  discii>liiie  could 
be  established  and  they  would  doubtlesH  becouio  efficient  and  be  ot  great  service  to 
the  ajjent. 

EDUCATION. 

Out  of  the  27  children  sent  to  Albuquerque  Indian  school  iu  May,  188;^,  11  of  that 
naiiilier  have  died  from  sickness.     The  remaining  24  are  making  sati.Hfactory  iiiogress. 

I  am  unthorized  to  buildaschool-hou8»'  here,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  day-school. 
This  I  connider  a  premature  move,  as  I  am  certain  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to 
aeetire  an  attendance.  My  idea  of  educatiug  an  ludian  is  to  learu  him  to  work  aud 
earn  his  own  living.  By  doing  this  he  becouies  located  ;  you  will  know  where  to  iind 
him.  You  could  take  his  children  into  a  day-school  then  with  some  certainty  of  hav- 
ing a  regular  attendance.  With  the  present  condition  of  ail'airs  I  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  day-school  will  he  a  failure. 

DEPREDATIONS. 

Under  this  head  there  is  a  question  whether  these  Indians  are  guilty  or  not.  Dur- 
infr  the  month  of  July  there  was  an  attack  made  on  Indians  by  cattle-men  about  20 
miles  west  of  the  reservation  line,  the  cattle-men  clain  ingthe  Indians  to  he  Southern 
ITtes  and  having  a  large  number  of  their  horses.  The  Utes  deny  the  statement,  and 
say  the  thieves  are  renegade  Indians,  that  belong  to  no  agency,  of  which  class  of  Iq- 
«)ianii  a1>oat  400  live  in  Utah.  However,  it  would  not  he  surprising  if  some  of  the 
r«-negrades  belonging  to  this  agency  (of  which  there  are  always  more  or  less  in  any 
tribe)  were  engaged  in  the  trouble  referred  to. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  sopplies  furnished  last  year  were  largely  deficient  for  the  number  of  Indians 
^rho  received  rations.  I  have  991  Indians  on  this  reservation.  About  800  receive  ra- 
tions every  week;  the  remaining  200  frequent  the  agency  seldom,  except  to  receive 
cmsh  anonities  or  clothing.  This  visit  is  made  about  twice  a  year.  For  these  800  In- 
dians daringlast  year  I  was  furnished  75,000  poundsof  flour,  100,000  pounds  of  beef,  200 
ponnds  of  coffee,  and  3,500  pounds  of  sugar,  and  am  expected  to  keep  them  on  a  reser- 
vation where  no  game  to  speak  of  exists.  The  fact  is  simply  this  :  it  is  iuipossible  to 
keep  starving  Indians  on  a  reservation  when  they  can  go  into  the  mountains  but  a 
fefir  miles  and  get  plenty  of  game  to  subsist  on.  They  will  either  do  that  or  kill  cattle, 
which  grskze  on  the  reservation  by  the  thousand,  and  the  Indians  receive  no  benefit 
for  the  same.  The  Indians  say  that  hoibre  they  sent  their  children  to  school  and 
oommenced  farming  they  had  plenty  to  eat.     I  consider  the  present  action  on  the 

?rart  of  the  Government  a  reward  for  depredations.     Why  ?    Because  as  soon  as  an 
ndian  shows  a  disposition  to  become  civilized  the  Government  cuts  off  his  rations, 
aud  he  must  either  steal  or  starve. 

LEASING  LAND. 

L— t  Oetober  these  Indians  leased  a  portion  of  their  reservation  to  Mr.  Edward 
Wheeler,  of  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  for  grazing  purposes,  snbject  to  the  action  of  the 
DepsrtmeDt,  and  were  to  receive  $10,000  per  year  in  advance  for  the  privilege.  This 
aoMmnt  of  money  equally  divided  among  the  Indians,  as  it  would  have  been  had  the 
been  approved,  would  have  gone  far  towards  their  support.  The  Department 
~  to  recognisse  any  agreement  of  this  kind,  and  of  course  it  went  by  default. 
At  the  Mune  time  there  is,  and  has  been  since  the  establishment  of  this  agency,  cattle 
KTaaiog  on  the  reservation,  for  which  the  Indians  receive  no  benefit. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

This  part  of  my  report  has  been  referred  to  so  often  and  by  so  many  different  in- 
•peetonip  Jte.,  I  deem  it  hardly  necessary  to  make  mention  of  the  situation.  However, 
I  will  Mj  that  the  baildings  for  the  storage  of  supplies  and  the  accommodation  of 
the  A|60Bt  and  his  employes  consist  of  two  old  log  buildings,  which  are  insufficient 
for  aee— laiodation  and  comfort  of  agent  and  employ^  and  unsafe  for  the  protection 
iff  anpplJM.    The  dwelling-honee  is  overrun  with  vermin.    After  repeated  efforts  I 
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have  been  unable  to  renovate  it.  Special  Agent  Lneders  and  Inspector  Gardner! 
both  reported  the  situation  to  the  Department.  I  was  informed  that  if  I  wonldi 
a  detailed  statement  of  what  was  necessary  action  would  be  taken  to  remedy 
evil.  Tliis  I  did  last  January,  and  since  that  time  I  have  not  heard  from  theDe| 
meut  on  the  subject.  By  another  vear  the  agent  will  be  compelled  to  vacate 
house,  for  reasons  already  stated.  \  inclose  herewith  statistical  report. 
Very  respectfully, 

WARREN  PATTEN, 

United  States  Indian  Agt 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Chktenne  River  Agency,  Dakota  Territory, 

August  20, 18^ 

Sir  :  In  com]>liance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  from  the  Offi 
Indian  Affairs  under  date  of  July  1, 1H84,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewit 
annual  n-port  for  1884. 


tribes  and  population. 


The  Indians  of  this  agency,  comprising  753  families,  aggregating  3,144  persoDi 
composed  of  the  Hlackfeet,  Sans  Arc,  Minneconjou,  and  Two  Kettle  bands  of  S 
and  are  classified  respectively  as  follows,  which  classification  embraces  the  nu 
of  children  of  school-going  ages,  tabulated  in  accordance  with  the  recent  provisi 
Congress : 


ITame  of  band. 


Number 

of  lam* 

Men. 

Women. 

ilie«. 

School  cbildren  be- 
tween 6  and  16 
years  old. 


Blaokfeet 

fiann  Arc 

Minnecoii.ioa  .*. 
Two  Kettle . . . . 

Total . . . . 


52 

51 

200 

214 

825 

357 

176 

100 

753 

812 

71  1 
273  ! 

456  : 

273  ' 


1,073 


Male. 

Female. 

36 

40 

105 

108 

190 

212 

115 

91 

446 

451 

Children  onder  6 
years  old. 


Male.       Fema  e 


AGRICULTURE. 

The  Indi»ns  of  this  agency  are  evincing  a  rapid  and  remarkably  enconragin 
"vancement  in  agricultural  and  civilized  pursuit-s.  Notwithstanding  the  grass  is 
thin  and  scarce  this  season,  they  have  cut  and  stacked  about  1,800  tons  of  hay  fo 
of  their  stock  during  the  coming  winter.  Com,  potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  beans 
melons  have  been  raised  by  them  during  the  season  with  fair  success.  A  larg( 
jority  of  them  are  cultivating  claims  and  fields  comprising  from  1  to  15  acres, 
of  which  is  fenced  and  nearly  all  of  which  is  in  excellent  condition. 

The  small  farm  of  8  acres  attached  to  the  boys  boarding  and  industrial  scboo 
been  cultivated  by  the  older  pupils,  under  the  supervision  of  the  agency  farmer 
other  employes,  with  fair  success.  They  have  raided  thereon  this  season  com, 
toes,  turnips,  beans,  melons,  and  pumpkins.  The  large  area  of  ground  occupi< 
this  agency,  stretching  from  Antelope  Creek  on  the  south  to  the  Moreau  River  oi 
north,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles,  and  west  from  the  Missouri  River  abou 
miles,  requires  more  attention  on  the  part  of  instructors  for  the  Indians  in  the  m< 
of  farming  and  agricultural  pursuits  than  the  limited  number  of  em |)loy6s  allowc 
by  the  Government  will  admit.  The  employment  of  Indian  district  farmers,  no' 
thorized  for  the  coming  year,  will  materially  advance  the  interests  of  Indian  far 
but  practical  white  men  engaged  for  this  purpose  would  be  much  more  adv. 
geous  to  the  Indian  and  satisiActory  in  its  results. 

SANITARY. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  good  and  there  has  not  been  an) 
•deroic  among  them  during  the  year.  During  part  of  the  past  winter  measles  prev 
-endemically  in  the  boyS'  boarding  and  indastrial  school,  and  in  the  Saint  J 
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rding  school  for  girls,  near  the  agency,  but  all  the  cases  were  of  a  very  mild  nature, 
pie  meningitis  was  observed  in  one  or  tyfo  camps  last  summer  and  the  disease  is 
Ling  its  appearance  again  at  the  date  of  this  report.  The  cases  treated  by  the 
Dcy  physician  have  all  recovered,  but  every  one  of  them  followed  an  essentially 
onic  course.  The  total  number  of  cases  treated  during  the  year  has  been  1,725 ; 
aber  of  births,  123;  number  of  deaths,  72.  Consumption  and  scrofula,  as  in  years 
t,  have  prevailed  largely  among  these  Indians.  Eye  affections  and  eczema  have 
n  particularly  prevalent.  BroLchitis  in  its  acute  and  chronic  forms  occupies  a 
•miDent  place  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months. 

(ut  little  snccess  can  attend  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  in  the  habitations  of 
)  Indian.  What  is  needed  at  this  agency  is  a  suitable  hospital,  properly  constructed 
1  liberally  supplied,  wherein  can  be  treated  these  cases  and  otners  so  sadly  in  need 
hospital  accommodations.  It  is  believed  tflat  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  con- 
net  and  equip  a  hospital  of  twenty  beds  could  not  be  otherwise  better  expended  at 
is  agency. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  police  force  now  consists  of  one  captain,  ooe  lieutenant,  four  sergeants,  and 
iteen  privates,  selected  from  the  various  bands  located  through  the  length  of  the 
(ency  reservation.  They  are  active,  vigilant,  and  prompt  in  the  exercise  of  their 
Mition  in  maintaining  order  throughout  the  different  Indian  camps  and  in  the  pro- 
^ioQ  of  the  interests  of  the  Government  in  many  ways.  They  realize  fully  their 
ispoiisibility,  merit  the  consideration  and  kind  attention  of  the  Government,  and 
looldbe  much  better  recompensed  for  their  services  than  the  small  pittance  of  f5 
n  moQth  now  allowed  them. 

A  police  headquarters  and  guard-house  is  greatly  needed  at  this  agency  for  the  bet- 
fif  protection  of  Government  property  and  punishment  of  disobedient  Indians,  in 
rder  to  secure  enforcement  of  Departmental  and  agency  orders,  and  I  sincerely  trust 
tut  I  may  be  authorized  to  erect  the  same  at  an  early-  date. 

TRANSFER  OF  INDIANS. 

Among  all  Indian  agencies  there  are  a  number  of  discontented  and  dissatisfied  In- 
^  whose  indolent  habits  prompt  a  desire  on  their  part  continually  to  seek  a  change 
*7  eonstaot  roaming  from  one  agency  to  another.  In  many  instances  they  leave  their 
^e  agencies  surreptitiously,  and  upon  arriving  at  another  agency  importune  the 
'Sent to  write,  soliciting  a  transfer  from  their  old  agency  to  the  one  they  nave  for  the 
^^cseot  selected  as  their  home.  This  practice  is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  ai> 
^i,  and  results  detrimentally  to  the  interests  of  the  Indian  and  the  service.  It 
i^eetsitates  a  continual  change  of  the  issue  rolls,  deranges  the  census  reports  on  which 
*fimate8  are  based  and  b}'  which  supplies  and  annuity  goods  are  purchased  and  dis- 
^boted,  and  finally  engenders  a  feeling  of  discontent  among  other  Indians,  rendering 
<^<n  leas  tractable  and  obe<lient.  This  pernicious  practice  of  transfers  should  be  dis- 
'^^tenanced  and  peremptorily  discontinued  by  Departmental  orders. 

CIVILIZATION. 

In  re?iewing  the  progress  made  by  t  e  Indians  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year, 
1  find  good  cause  for  congratulation.  The  Indians  have  remained  on  the  reservation 
VMj  and  peaceably.  Nearly  all  have  adopted,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  white  men's 
^^;  thej  are  industrious,  tractable,  and  apparently  satisfied  with  their  position, 
^lapid  settlement  of  whites  on  the  Government  lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
*2|^&iver,  running  parallel  with  the  entire  length  of  this  reservation,  hasnecessarily 
^^^''I'vii  the  Indians  and  whites  in  closer  relationship  than  is  desirable.  Numerous 
^^^ iod  Tillages  have  lately  sprung  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  River  in 
*^  there  are  always,  as  in  all  new  settlements  on  the  frontier,  a  few  white  men 
^Wmflnence  with  the  Indians  cannot  be  otherwise  than  detrimental,  viz,  by  the 
^of  Uquor,  anus,  and  fixed  ammunition;  by  encouraging  and  hiring  Indians  to 
^ttA  thdr  wild  dross  and  give  dances  for  amusement  of  whites  :  by  persuading  them 

•i^MUaioiiiity  goods  issued  by  the  Government,  and  finally  ny  prostituting  their 

^<>i&eiu  AU  these  are  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  civilization,  and  require  constant 

^ctioftil  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  agent. 
Aneleaent  of  great  evil  is  the  residence  or  squawmen  among  the  Indians.     As  a 

^  thdr  iafioenee  with  Uie  Indian  is  bad  and  their  example  pernicious.    During  the 

V'^^^ycar  I  contemplate  removing  from  this  reservation  several  of  this  class  whose 

'^J^^^idiiet  has  merited  this  action. 
\°^  iKe,  I  am  led  to  belieye,  at  all  agencies  a  number  of  Indians  who  are  more 

'^'^^iMttltfled,  and  this  agency  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.    Complaints. 
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from  this  olass  are  as  frequent  as  they  are  trivial.  Neither  agent  or  employ^  it  ex- 
empt from  their  accusations,  and,  at  times,  serious  allegations,  which,  upon  canfiil 
investigation  by  authorized  Department  officials,  is  found  in  nearly  every  case  tobi 
groundless  and  unworthy  of  consideration. 

EDUCATION  AND  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Again  I  have  to  report  the  highly  satisfactory  condition  of  the  schools  at  ^ 
agency.  The  boys'  boarding  and  industrial  school,  under  the  supervision  of  Mn. 
Emma  C.  Swan,  has  been  conducted  during  the  past  year  with  most  encouraging Nfr> 
cess.  At  Saint  John's  boardinj^  and  industrial  school  for  girls,  conducted  nndertiM 
auspices  of  the  Protestant  EpiscopaJL Church  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Kinney,  Jr.,  as  prindMl 
teacher,  assisted  by  his  estimable  wife,  the  progress  made  by  the  pnpils  during  w 
past  year  has  been  most  surprising.  The  management  of  these  schools  merits  SMn> 
ceiveis  the  highest  encomium,  and  it  affords  me  gratification  in  thus  according  it 

Saint  Stephen's  mission  day  school  for  boys  and  girls,  situated  at  Saint  StephM^ 
mission,  60  miles  north  of  the  agency,  with  Mrs.  Matilda  A.  Swift  as  teacher,  and  cm- 
ducted  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Kev.  Henry  Swift,  missionary,  is  giving 
entire  satisfaction  and  reflects  credit  on  the  management.  In  connection  wiu  tte 
foregoing  schools  there  is  also  the  boys  and  girls'  day  school,  situated  60  miles  wcrt 
of  the  agency,  with  Mr8.  Cecilia  Narcelle  as  teacher,  which  is  doing  well,  tooths 
with  five  day  schools,  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.T.  L.  Riggs.  mi*ioi- 
ary,  nil  of  which  are  accomplishing  much  good  among  the  Indian  youth. 

i  herewith  incorporate  reports  from  Rev.  Henry  Swift,  missionary  of  the  Proteiti»t 
Episcopnl  Church,  and  Rev.  T.  L.  Kiggs,  missionary,  which  speak  in  eloquent  tenM 
of  the  advancement  at  this  agency  of  education.  Christian  religion,  and  the  eaiMfti 
noble  work  of  the  missionary. 

Saint  STSPmcN's  Missiox, 
Cheyenne  River  Agencjf,  August  U,  18N> 

Siu :  About  700  Indians  all  told  are  ander  the  inflaence  of  the  Episcopal  mission.  Services  ankift 
op  regalarlv  at  threo  poinU.  It  Is  intended  to  bef(ln  a  new  work  on  Little  Moreaii  Creek,  wb^TsiMM 
twenty  families  have  horae^iteaded.  It  is  the  consttant  effort  of  the  church  to  hreak  np  IndiaDCti| 
toms,  'encourage  induHt'ry,  educate,  purify  the  marriage  relation  in  conjunction  with  ana  as  a  P>^ 
its  ohristianiziiiju:  work.  In  the  sphere  of  our  influences  dancing  and  conjuring  have  ceased.  TM 
majority  have  assumed  the  dreas  of  white  people,  and  almost  all  are  living  in  houses.  Of  one  btu^M 
and  ten  familiea  living  in  vicinity  of  Saint  Stephen's,  in  a  radius  of  30  miles,  almost  all  are  scatters** 
distaooes  from  each  other  on  homesteads,  and  the  greater  part  have  fields  of  their  own  rangin|{  nws 
one  to  fifteen  acres,  broken  or  plowed  by  themselves,  under  cultivation.  The  distance  tt^^'^jf 
agency  being  so  groat  they  try  to  earn  money  and  buy  what  provision  thev  need  from  neighbom 


order  and  neatness  is  found  in  their  houses  in  consequence. 

The  boarding-school  work  at  Saint  John's  mission  and  the  day  school  at  Saint  Stephen's  ._ 
have  been  carried  on  for  the  past  year  with  encourasing  results.  The  instruction  has  been  entir^v 
Bnglish.  In  connection  witn  education  I  have  felt  the  great  need  there  is  for  systematic  io^^rtiW 
teaching.  Children  trained  in  letters  for  three  or  five  years  and  then  returned  to  tiieir  homes  winy 
rive  but  little  benefit  and  will  be  of  little  use  to  their  people,  unless  in  ooniunction  with  their  kso^ 
odge  of  books  is  united  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every -day  work.  A  girl  snonld  be  able  to  wash,  iWf« 
sew,  cook,  make  beds,  and  do  the  other  parts  of  housekeeping  well  and  without  direction  whM  *>* 
leaves  school.  A  boy  should  be  able  to  milk,  take  care  of  cattle,  horses,  poultry,  plow,  plant,  0>2 
vate,  and  harvest,  besides  being  handy  with  tooli*,  and  be  able  to  do  such  work  without  directioii  *** 
at  the  proper  timQ.  A  boarding-school  of  thirty,  half  boys  and  half  girls,  ranging  fh>m  ten  to  liri^ 
years,  with  a  farm  of.  say,  40  acres  and  a  good-sized  laundry  and  kitchen,  with  necessary  sppU^Si! 
and  competent  iustructors,  would  be  an  element  of  great  good.  I  would  advise  that  only  about  v^ 
or  four  hours  be  devoted  to  school  and  at  least  six  hours  be  given  up  every  day  to  work.  In  coqlgS 
iion  with  the  girls'  instruction  in  labor  there  might  be  a  cooking-school  and  a  sewing-school*^ 
once  a  week  for  l>enefit  of  Indian  women  adjacent  to  school.  I  should  like  to  undertake  such  •&  *** 
terprise  in  connection  with  Saint  Stephen's  mission,  and  believe  it  could  be  made  a  success.      ^^ 

Bigamy  has  been  pretty  well  checked.  Indian  marriages  are,  however,  frequent:  that  i*<''.'Se 
'taking  a  woman,  witn  father's  consent,  but  without  any  further  ceremony,  or  any  bond  to  hoW*? 
•couple  together,  and,  in  many  cases,  after  a  while  the  parties  may  separate  and  contract  new  allitf»*?j 
Pifty -three  couple  have  been  married  by  me  in  the  church,  and  in  every  case  the  parties  have  renxj^f!, 
tme  to  ea<^  other.  In  the  past  year  there  have  been  S3  infant  and  86  adult  baptisms,  and  38  have  v|^ 
conflnBod.  The  aggregate  attendance  at  the  three  stations  on  Sundays  has  averaged  about  one  i^"' 
dred  and  twenty.    Offerings  have  amounted  to  $140. 

Respectfully,  ^^,m 

HENRY  SWtr*- 

Wu.  A,  SWAH, 

Uhitsd  States  Indian  Agsnt. 

Dakota  Mibsiok.  ^^ 
OKsyenns  River  Agency^  August  18, 1^^ 

Sir*.  Daring  the  past  year  the  educational  and  missionary  work  of  the  Dakota  mission  witl^  Ij 
Indians  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency  has,  I  am  happy  to  report,  been  bopefU  and  encouraging.  ^  | 
had  planned  to  do  more  in  some  dlreotions  tiian  has  been  accomplished,  aa,  fbr  example,  we  hogf?^ 
have  established  an  indostrial  school  at  Peoria  Bottom.  The  plan  to  do  so,  however,  is  still  la  ^^ 
and  will,  I  tmst,  be  earned  oat  at  no  distant  day.  We  have,  indeed,  already  made  somethiaf  ^ 
beginning. 
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)  Dakota mlasioD  acbools  are  in  connection  with  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  aa  follows:  Ist.  In- 
iai  day  achool,  located  at  Oahe,  in  Peoria  Bottom,  and  taaght  by  Misa  Collins,  of  the  mission.  2d. 
tier  Bottom  day  school,  on  Chantier  Bottom,  taught  by  Mrs.  Lee,  a  Teton  Sioux,  educated  by  onr 
on  schools  here  and  at  Santee.  This  school  has  been  in  session  but  a  few  months  of  the  year,  and 
irobably  be  discontinued.  3d.  Cheyenne  River  day  school,  No.  1,  on  the  Cheyenne  River,  and 
It  by  Rev.  Isaac  Rennville,  a  Sisseton  8ionz,  and  native  missionary  of  the  Native  Missionary  So- 

4th.  Cheyenne  River  day  school,  No.  2,  also  located  on  the  Cheyenne  Kiver,  and  tau|{ht  by  Eliza- 

Winyan,  a  Siaaeton  Sioux.    This  school  has  been  in  session  but  a  few  months  the  past  j^ear.    We 

recently  built  a  neat  school-bouse  at  this  point.    5th.  ('heyenne  River  day  school.  No  4,  located 

B  Cheyenne  River,  00  miles  from  the  agency,  and  taught  by  Claranoe  Ward,  a  Teton  Sioux,  edn- 

at  the  miaaion  schools  here  and  at  Santee. 

irre  haa  also  b^^n  occasional  instruction  ii^ven  at  the  village  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Pierre  by 
1  Lee,  a  Teton  Sioux,  educated  at  onr  schools.  We  have  provided  at  this  village  a  substantial 
1-house,  paid  for  in  pisrt  by  the  Indians  themselves,  and  a  permanent  school  will  be  established 
a  point.  There  is  also  a  movement  at  another  and^mailer  village  towards  securing  a  school.  I 
soon  have  a  building  erected  for  them  and  a  schoorwill  follow.  Moreover,  I  have  also  aiTanged 
ro  additional  schools  on  the  Cheyenne  River,  Nos.  2|  and  3,  for  one  of  which  the  school-house  is 
"eadv.  One  of  these  additional  schools  will  be  taught  by  a  native,  already  secured,  and  the  other 
in  charge  of  a  white  missionary.  To  summarize:  We  have  had  Ave  schools  in  operation  a  part  or 
the  past  year,  and  we  expect  to  have /c^ur  more  taught  during  the  year  to  come. 
»gressin  m\  onr  achoolahas  been  good,  the  teachers  faithful,  and  the  average  attendance  ranch  bet- 
laa  for  paat  years.  Instruction  given  by  the  native  teachers  is  chiedy  in  the  vernacular,  though 
res  schools  English  also  has  bven  taught.  It  is  a  marked  fact  that  when  a  child  can  reail  in  his 
laagnage  he  is  usnAlly  far  better  able  to  roaster  the  difticiilties  of  English  speech, 
isely  connected  with  school  training  we  are  carrying  torwaid  the  re.ligioas  and  moral  education 
e  people.  We  endeavor  to  teach  them  to  thinks  and  to  think  pure  thoughts,  as  well  as  to  read  and 
>.  Nor  have  our  schools  been  lacking  in  effort  to  promote  physical  industry  and  training,  if  in 
ingUMire  than  this— that  every  native  teacher  is  oblige<i  to  plant  and  care  fur  a  small  field  at  his 
ID.    We  have  furnished  object  lessons  to  enforce  precept. 

oradnsion  I  wish  to  expiess  my  hearty  appreciation  and  acknowledgment  of  the  universally 
sad  helpful  support  I  have  received  from  your  ofiBce,  and  in  the  one  suggcation  I  have  to  make 
aasared  I  shall  have  your  approval  and  action.  My  suggestion  is  thin :  it  is  time  now  to  compel 
Mlance  at  school.  Not  alone  at  Govcrumrnt  schools,  but  with  mission  schools  as  well.  That  an 
in  agent  can  do  this  effectually  and  >et  quietly,  if  he  will,  requires  no  argument  to  prove, 
ration  system  should  be  used  as  an  educational  lever.  When  a  village  has  locateil  within  reach 
Mbool  ubrding  opportunity,  the  children  of  that  village  should  be  made  to  attend  or  the  ration 
>rfvited.  This  is  not  visionary ;  it  is  a  fact  at  some  agencies,  and  should  be  a  fact  with  us.  The 
>  tor  fooling  in  this  matter  of  education  is  psst.  We  cannot  afford  to  buQd  and  furnish  schoolsand 
I  dniend  on  caprice  and  alender  desire  to  nil  them  up.    Attendance  must  be  forced. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

T.  L.  RIGGS, 

MUnonary. 
'M.  A.  SWAH, 

JJniltd  iSYotef  Indian  Ag^nt,  Cheyenne  Kiver  Agency. 

CONCLUSION. 

bive  no  mmbitioii  to  indulge  id  vaj^ue  speculations  and  idle  theories  regarding 
tadvanoemeot  and  civilization  of  the  Indian.  Paid  labor  for  the  adults  and  gen- 
ius education  for  the  yonngis,  in  my  opinion,  the  sorest  means  of  solving  the  prob- 
tttieal  qnestion  of  Indian  civilization.  The  panperization  of  Indians  is  the  one 
BU  iniMlifDeDt  to  their  advancement.  All  able-bodied  Indians  shonld  be  compelled 
^ork  for  their  snbsistence ;  reasonable  wages  should  be  paid  them  for  their  labor, 
4f  iboTe  all  other  requisites,  good  faith  should  be  kept  with  them  on  the  part  of 
^▼eminent  in  every  particular. 

BcwiDg  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  my  employes,  and  thanking 
•  Depi^tinent  for  many  official  favors, 

1 101,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  A.  SWAN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

^CoiOfUaiONBR  OF  INDLA.N  AFFAIRS. 


Crow  Crbek  and  Lower  Brul£  Consou dated  Agency, 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dak.,  August  20,  1884. 

,^K:  In  eompliance  with  circular  letter  from  3'our  office,  dated  Washington,  D.  C, 
~*^!  UD4, 1  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  second  annual  report  for  the 
I^J'^^^tted  agency  of  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul^  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 


CROW  CREEK  AGENCY. 


Jy^^WgB  nnmber  of  Indians  at  this  agency  during  the  year  is  aboot  1,009;  these 
T^ilttQit  entirely  of  the  Lower  Yanktonai  band  of  Sioux,  there  being  but  a  very 
U?  ^^^Mi.  Bml^  and  Yanktons  incorporated  with  them.    There  are  among  them 
^"^f-ureedfl,  and  only  six  white  squaw-men. 
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The  census  taken  in  compliance  with  section  9,  act  of  Congress  approved  Jul; 
1684,  is  as  follows: 

Males  (14  absent  at  schools) 

Females  (21  absent  at  schools) 

Namber  of  males  above  eighteen  years  of  age 

Number  of  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 

Number  of  school  children  between  sii  and  sixteen  years '.. 

Number  of  school-houses  (1  unfit  for  use) 

Number  of  schools  in  operation  durinc  past  year 

Average  attendance  at  same  during  school  session 3 

Number  of  teachers,  and  salaries  paid  during  past  year 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Gasmann,  superintendent  and  matron ^. 

MissN.  A.  King,  teacher .* 

Miss  J.  E.  Johnson,  assistant  teacher 

Mr.  Z.  Rencountre,  assistant  teacher 

Miss  H.  Louergan,  cook 

The  conduct  of  these  people  during  the  past  year  has  been,  for  Indians,  very  g 
in  fact,  I  question  if  a  like  number  of  white  people  can  be  found  where  so  little  c 
has  been  committed,  and  where  so  little  restraint  of  authoritv  has  been  found  d( 
sary,  circumstanced  as  these  people  are.  Not  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  has  1 
reported;  no  murders  or  manslaughters;  no  fighting  or  serious  contentions;  life 
property  as  safe  as  among  the  best- regulated  white  communities.  A  few  instano 
thert  have  been  reported  and  punished,  and  one  single  case  of  wife-beating. 

MoraHty, 

The  Indians  are  simple  children  of  nature,  and  many  things  condemned  as  imn 
among  whites  ai*e  with  them  without  offence.  Vulgarity  of  speech  is  very  comn 
and  the  presence  of  women  and  children  seems  to  have  but  small  restrainiog  ii 
ence.  Names  are  sometimes  given  that  are  not  pleasant  to  the  ears  of  polite  peo 
and  yet  I  believe  I  can  truly  say  that  these  people  are  a  moral  people,  and  liven 
in  accordance  with  the  knowledge  they  have  of  right  and  wrong  tnan  many  of  t 
white  neighbors. 

Polygamy. 

This  evil  yet  exists  to  gome  extent  among  these  people;  I  believe,  however,  1 
gradually  it  is  diminishing,  and  will  eventually  disappear  entirely.  It  is  now  p 
cipally  confined  to  the  old  Indians,  and  will  die  with  tnem.  The  influence  of  sen 
and  cnurches  will  control  the  conduct  of  the  rising  generation. 

Schools. 

The  school  accommodation  of  this  agency  is  entirely  inadequat«,  there  beioff  n 
provided  for  only  about  40  children,  whereas  there  are  at  least  150  children  otscl 
age.  About  eight  months  ago  I  submitted  estimates  for  enlargement  of  school,  sot 
I  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  at  least  100  children.  No  notice  has  as  yet  been  ta 
of  my  estimates,  and  I  shall  be  compelled  again  to  open  my  schools  with  the  s 
small  number.*  This  is  very  discouraging.  The  hope  of  the  Indian  is  in  the  scbo 
The  old  people  we  can  do  but  little  with — induce  them  to  work  on  their  claims,  bi 
houses  and  stables,  take  care  of  their  cattle,  &c. ;  this  is  about  all ;  they  are  doc 
Indians,  aud  will,  as  a  general  thing,  remain  what  they  are  while  they  live.  Tl 
children,  on  the  other  hand,  are  left  to  us  to  train,  and  will  be  what  we  make  tb 

I  am  aware  that  great  and  good  work  is  being  done  for  them  at  such  school 
Hampton,  Carlisle,  and  others,  but  the  great  work  is  to  be  done  at  home,  on  the 
ervations.  All  the  children  of  school  age  should  be  in  school  now,  and  should  b 
at  least  three  years  of  training  in  our  home  schools  before  being  sent  away.  F 
these  home  or  agency  schools  should  be  selected  the  brightest,  strongest,  and  o 
promising  children — boys  and  girls — for  the  institutions  above  referrea  to  and  otb 
and  there  be  trained  to  becon.e  teachers  in  agency  schools  and  shops.  It  seems  to 
a  great  waste  of  both  money  and  opportunity  to  proceed  as  we  are  doing  at  the  prei 
time,  viz,  to  take  utterly  untutored  children  from  their  Indian  homes,  transport  thei 
great  expense  to  far-ofi  Eastern  schools,  and  after  keeping  them  there  for,  say,  tl 
years,  return  them  to  their  parents,  almost  inevitably  to  relapse  into  their  native  ooi 
tion.    It  takes  more  than  three  years  to  educate  and  train  up  our  own  children,  ^ 


*  Since  this  report  was  written  the  sgent  hM  been  authorised  to  enlarge  the  Crow  Creek  sohod  ^ 
Ings,  and  the  work  is  now  going  on. 
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full  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  taught ;  how  can  we  then 
is  nhort  time,  to  so  educate  aud  train  an  Indian  child,  who  ha8  noknowl- 
angnage  in  which  instruction  is  to  be  cunyeyed  to  him,  that  he  shall  be 
stand  the  influ«»nce  of  h^^me,  of  tribe,  and  of  his  own  natural  taste  and 
That  Indian  children  are  capable  of  training  is  beyond  question.  The  re- 
work at  Carlisle  and  Hampton  prove  this.  These  institutions,  however, 
tampered  in  their  noble  work  because  of  the  utterly  unprepared  mate- 
ley  have  to  work  on.  If,  then,  we  are  to  look  for  any  real  permanent 
from  these  noble  schools,  we  must  begin  at  home.  We  must  prepare  and 
iterials  here.  In  other  words,  we  must  have  schools  here  at  the  agencies 
I  to  accommodate  all  our  children  of  school  age  and  compel  them  to  at- 
iking  the  above  statement  I  am  simply  recommending  the  carrying  out 

of  1*^68,  which  provides  that  for  every  30  children  there  shall  be  a  school 
tacher  provided.    This,  of  course,  cout'«*mplates  day  schools.     It  is  out  of 

to  provide  boarding  schools  for  all  these  children,  nor  is  it  desirable. 
>ol  should  be  a  feeder  for  the  agency  boarding  school,  that  again  for  the 
%t  the  East,  or  such  as  are  at  a  distance  from  the  reservations.  If  such  a 
I  be  carried  out  vigorously  the  result  would  soon  prove  the  wisdom  of 

Farming. 

i^d  to  be  able  to  report  that  this  year  I  can  see  in  this  industry  improve- 
he  last.    More  acres  are  cultivated,  aud,  as  a  general  thing,  the  work 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  the  benefits  of  this  pursuit ;  all  are 
knowledge  the  desirability  of  it,  and  man^  are  making  laudable  efforts  to 
example  of  their  whit-e  neighbors  in  this  respect.  The  great  difficulty 
lian  is,  he  seems  unable  to  form  habits  of  regular  and  persistent  labor. 
k.  well  for  a  time — plow,  plant,  and  sow  the  seed — but  the  long,  patient 
crc»p,  requiring  months  of  hard  work — in  this  he  ofien  fails.  His  old 
AbitB,  too,  are  hard  to  overcome  and  are  great  hindrances  to  his  success 

At  the  very  time  when  his  fields  require  the  greatest  attention,  perhaps 
of  unrest  takes  possession  of  him  aud  he  must  go^go  to  see  a  dying 
Ative  perfectly  well  at  tbat  very  time ;  perhaps  to  get  a  pony  or  to  dig 
» — any  excuse  to  get  away  from  home  and  to  have  a  little  change.  This 
'est  is  very  damaging  to  their  farming  interests  and  will  coutinue  until 
d  farm  interests  snail  be  so  great  as  to  compel  them  to  remain  at  home, 
le  Indians  are  without  domestic  animals — cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  anddomes- 
ley  will  feel  free  to  stay  away  for  a  week  or  two  and  think  it  no  loss,  if 
y  get  a  worthless  pony,  though  in  their  absence  their  fields  have  been 
'  cattle  and  horses  or  their  crops  choked  to  death  with  weeds.  These  are 
hindrances  to  contend  with  in  trying  to  induce  Indians  to  become  farm- 
re  serious  and  hard  to  overcome,  and  yet  year  by  year  we  see  a  little 
idividual  cases  exist  here  and  there  that  are  examples  of  what  can  bo 
i  by  regular,  persistent  labor. 

Crops, 

this  year  of  wheat  and  oats,  owing  to  want  of  rain  when  most  needed, 
al  that  of  last  year,  but  as  the  acreage  is  greater,  the  crop,  I  think,  will 
at  least.  Onr  potato  crop  has  suffered  from  tlie  potato  bug  this  year  for 
s ;  this  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  this  vegetable  is  of  great  value  to  the 
h  as  food  and  as  a  preventer  of  disease.  The  Indian  farmer  cannot  ex- 
er,  to  remain  exempt  from  the  ills  connected  with  farming  all  over  the 
mat  learn  to  wage  war  on  these  enemies  of  all  farmers,  and  that  the  price 
rop  is  not  only  much  sweat  of  brow,  but  also  ''eternal  vigilance." 

Farming  implements. 

ioD  of  what  kind  these  should  be  is  of  great  importance.  No  doubt  there 
«  said  in  favor  of  the  simplest  kind — the  old-fashioned  scythe  and  cradle — 
nowing  machines,  reapers,  &c.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  are  met  with 
1,  can  the  average  Indian  work  with  them  ?  Is  he  physically  able  to 
leytbe  and  cradle  f  My  observation  of  them,  for  the  last  ten  years  and 
He  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  not.  Of  all  the  work  to  be  doi^e  on  a  farm 
ling  so  wearisome  as  the  work  with  cradle  and  scythe.  For  this  work,  in 
improved  machinery  had  not  come  into  use  among  white  men,  the  strong- 
t  Tobast  men  were  always  chosen,  and  every  farmer  in  the  West  will  tell 
rd  the  work  was.  and  how  many  men  there  are  who  now  feel  the  effects  of 
f  labor  done  in  tneir  youth.    The  suffering  and  hardship  connected  with 
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farming  in  the  old  way  drove  from  that  industry — the  most  important  of 
tries — the  very  best  of  our  young  men,  and  compelled  the  discovery  of  lal 
machinery,  as  an  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  develop  the  great  resonn 
wide  country.  Then,  again,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  I  believe  the  improi 
saving  machinery  will  prove  the  most  desirable.  The  want  of  skill,  and  als( 
of  muscle,  makes  the  breakage  of  light  implements  very  great,  and  althou^ 
also  breakage  of  improved  machinery,  yet,  taking  into  account  the  work  accc 
I  believe  the  use  of  the  latter  to  be  the  most  economical.  One  thing  is  cert 
improved  machinery,  and  all  the  labor-saving  inventions  of  our  day  and  c* 
assist  and  encourage  them,  we  may  hope,  in  time,  to  make  farmers  of  ou 
Without  these  aids  and  encouragements  we  never  can. 

Man  ufacturitig. 

As  yet  bnt  little  has  been  done  at  this  agency  in  the  way  of  manufactni 
work  done  in  our  shops  by  Indian  apprentices,  under  the  direction  of  white 
to  some  extent  comes  properly  nnder  this  head.  Furniture  for  the  use  of 
such  as  tables,  cupboards,  desks,  and  bedHt^ads,  doors,  window  frames,  iStc. 
in  large  numbers,  to  supidy  the  constant  demand  for  them  from  Indiar 
making  an  effort  to  improve  their  condition  and  manner  of  living.  We  sh 
a  tin-shop,  a  harness-sliop,  a  shoe-shop,  and  a  grist-mill.  A  large  nnmbi 
from  this  agency  are  now  being  trained  to  these  trades  in  eastern  schools, 
soon  return  home.  If  they  find  hero,  on  their  return,  employment  in  the  t 
have  spent  years  to  learn,  they  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opport) 
thus  be  kept  from  idleness  and  its  inseparable  companion,  vice.  The  man 
above  referred  to  are  als(»  called  for  by  the  condition  of  thes«  people, 
given  np  the  old  Indian  way  of  living.  The  hunt  ami  the  war-path  are  of 
them,  and  in  their  feeble  way  they  are  endeavoring  to  live  like  white  men, 
like  white  men  necessitates  the  products  of  such  industries  as  I  have  referred 
Besides  these,  there  should,  in  time,  be  established  here  a  cloth  manufactory 
Indian  labor  should  be  fabricat^^d  most  if  not  all  of  the  clothing  worn  by 
It  may  be  objected  to  this  plan,  that  most  of  th^  articles  thus  proposed  to 
factnred  on  the  agency  can  be  purchased  at  a  much  less  cost  from  eastern 
this  I  grant,  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  value  of  all  tht*se  im 
the  Indian,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  plan  proposed  is  sound.  In  otl 
if  we  desire  permanently  to  advance  and  eveutually  civilize  them,  we  mi 
them  with  industries  enough  to  employ  them  ail,  and  all  the  time. 

Missionary  work. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Burt  and  Rev.  David  Tatiopa  (Indian),  under  the  direct 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  have  charge  of  the  missio 
at  this  agency,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  g< 
of  their  labor.  The  Christian  Indians  are  our  very  best  people,  both  as  re 
eral  conduct  and  habit's  of  cleanliness  and  industry.  If  day  schools  could 
lished  in  the  localities  where  they  are  great! v  needed  and  urgently  called 
Indians,  they  could  also  be  used  as  houses  of  worship  and  other  meetings  di 
days  and  week-day  evenings,  thus  reaching,  with  the  good  influences  < 
and  education,  all  the  settlements  of  the  reservation,  now  so  far  removed 
churches  that  the  people  are  unable  to  come  to  them  often.  In  this  com 
report  of  Rev.  Mr.  Burt,  herewith. 

Police, 

m 

The  men  constituting  this  body  are  among  the  best  of  the  tribe,  and  an 
ful  in  keeping  order  and  doing  such  work  as  they  may  be  called  upon  to  • 
they  are  called  from  their  fields  to  be  absent  on  duty  for  days  tosrether.  ( 
week  three  of  them  are  sent  a  distance  of  25  milen  to  bring  in  the  beef-cattl 
Then,  again,  they  are  frequently  compelled  to  travel  for  days  together  fc 
pose  of  guarding  the  borders  of  the  reservation  from  depredations  by  white 
thieves,  hay-cutters,  and  cattle- herders,  who,  if  not  constantly  watched,  ; 
commit  some  lawless  act.  The  force  is  at  all  times  ready  to  answer  the  a 
and  are  of  great  benetit  to  the  tribe,  and  should  be  paid  at  least  double 
now  receive.  The  prenent  rate  of  pay  is  so  small  that  any  good  and  indu 
dian  can  do  far  better  by  working  on  his  farm  or  at  one  of  the  trades.  It 
and  at  times  dangerous  work  that  they  arc  compelled  to  do,  and,  as  a  gent 
by  doing  it  thoroughly  the  ill-will  of  the  multitude  is  sure  to  be  their  i 
therefore  most  eameetly  recommend  an  increase  of  their  pay. 
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Beservation  survey. 

X,  caasiDg  constant  anxiety  and  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  is 
o  not  know  where  the  boundary  lines  of  the  reservation  are.  They  have 
omed  to  look  upon  the  whole  sarroqnding  country  as  their  property,  and 
this  is  being  rapidly  taken  up  and  settled  upon  by  white  men,  the 
knowing  where  the  boundary  lines  are,  is  in  constant  fear  lest  all  his 
shall  be  thus,  piece  by. piece,  taken  from  him.  If  these  boundaries  are 
linly  marked  out,  I  fear  serious  trouble  may  arise  between  the  Indians  and 
settlers.  I  trust  that  it  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  Department  to  have 
Ant  work  done  at  an  early  day. 

Allotments, 

applications  are  made  to  me  for  allotments  of  land,  by  Indians  who  de* 
e  upon  claims  of  their  own,  make  improvements,  and  become  property- 
everalty.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have  no  surveyor  to  do  the  work,  I  am 
o  put  these  applicants  off  indefinitely,  to  their  great  discouragement  and 
to  my  own  personal  inconvenience  and  annoyance.  If  a  surveyor  is  sent 
>  purpose  of  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation,  he  should  at  the 
te  authorized  and  instructed  to  locate  all  the  Indians  now  desiring  thus 
lemselves  upon  individual  allotments  in  compliance  with   the  treaty  of 

LOWER  BRUL^  AGENCY. 

ige  number  of  Indians  at  ihis  aseucy  during  the  past  year  has  been  1,432. 
tt  almost  entirely  of  the  Lower  Brul^  tribe  of  Sioux,  with  the  exception  of 
tons  and  Yanktonais.  There  are  very  few  half-breeds  among  them  and  no 
w  men.  The  census  as  called  for  by  section  9,  act  of  Congress  approved 
I,  is  as  follows : 

654 

770 

males  above  eighteen  years  of  age 315 

females  above  fourteen  years  of  a^e 389 

school  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 200 

school  houses  (two  unfit  for  service) 3 

schools  in  operation  during  past  year 1 

ti^ndance  at  same  during  school  session 28 

teachers  and  salaries  paid  during  year 4 

acob,  ~ 
>n, 


f®  »  >   principal  and  teacher $720 

I 

ohnson,  >  matrons 480 

laundresses 240 


ns,  > 
t>n,  > 


\^^^'.\<">o^ 300 

Conduct  of  the  tribe, 

in!  thing  during  the  past  year  the  people  have  been  quiet  and  contented 
istiirbing  influences  have  been  the  occasional  introduction  of  liquor  from 
oring  white  towns  and  settlements,  and  the,  to  them,  all  absorbing  ques- 
oval  to  another  reservation. 

erevil  has  not  been  of  a  serious  nature,  and  as  parties  have  been  convicted 
)  of  liqnor  to  Indians,  I  trust  in  the  future  the  cause  of  anxiety  on  this  snb- 
)  leftsened.  As  long,  however,  as  the  Indians  are  so  closely  surrounded  by 
lers  the  temptation  will  remain,  and  occasional  instances  will  occur  of 
g  smuggled  in  among  them. 

nDOvaf  question  they  are,  I  think,  somewhat  divided,  the  old  chiefs  and 
irers  being  the  opposers  to  removal,  and  the  younger  ones  in  favor  of  it. 
old  chiefs  are  opposed  to  almost  every  move  proposed  by  the  Government 
"aocement  of  the  tribe,  being  fearful  of  losing  power  with  their  people  by 
the  advice  of  agents  or  commissioners.  Unless  these  chiefs  become  more 
od  obedient  I  should  advocate  their  displacement,  and  either  the  reduction 
iber  or  advancement  to  their  places  of  younger  and  more  progressive  men» 
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Amu  and  ammunition. 

The  nniTereal  carrying  of  arms,  for  which  there  is  no  earthly  use,  is  an  inceni 
crime  among  Indians  as  among  white  men,  and  should  be  discontinued.  It  is 
ter  beyond  the  control  of  the  agent,  there  being  no  law  to  present  the  sale  of 
revolvers,  and  fixed  ammunition  to  Itadians  by  white  men  off  the  reservation. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  small  force  of  police  allowed  this  agency — ten 
to  exercise  any  authority  or  make  any  arrests  among  people  thus  completely ) 
and  when  they  attempt  to  do  so  they  do  it  at  the  risK  of  their  lives,  it  is  no  n 
thing  for  an  Indian  to  set  a  **  bad  heart,''  and  if  fully  armed  he  is  tempted  to  < 
strate  his  bravery  by  shooting  at  some  one.  For  the  sake  of  safety  to  white  m 
Indian,  and  particularly  for  the  welfare  of  the  latter,  all  such  arms  should  be  re 
and  a  law  passed  making  it  a  serious  crime  to  sell  such  arms  and  ammunition  t 
in  the  future.  Considerinjp^  the  universal  practice  of  going  thus  armed,  it  is 
wonder  that  so  few  acts  of  violence  occur. 

Farming, 

No  allotments  of  lands  in  severalty  have  been  made  among  these  Indians; 
chiefs  here  again  opposing.    Most  of  the  people,  however,  have  taken  up  cli 
an  irregular  kind,  and  have  built  houses  and  made  other  improvements:  bo 
one  can  claim  anything  beyond  his  little  inclosure,  farming  on  a  larg^  scale  ifi 
fore,  not  general. 

This  year,  however,  quite  a  number  have  broken  lands  and  put  in  crops  oi 
and  oats,  besides  their  usual  com  and  potato  patches.  Owing  to  the  want  < 
however,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  crop  will  be  small. 

Unless  these  people  can  be  located  on  lands  in  severalty  no  g^at  advance; 
agriculture  can  be  looked  for.  The  longer  this  is  put  off  the  more  difficult  it 
to  do,  no  one  being  willing  to  give  up  his  home  and  improvements.  Should  a  i 
be  determined  upon  to  a  new  locality,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  th 
tribe  be  located  at  once  on  their  own  individual  lands. 

Stock-raising. 

This  industry,  for  the  same  reasons  as  mentioned  above,  has  been  here  gre 
tarded.  As  long  as  the  people  live  in  camps,  or  closely  huddled  settlements,  it  is* 
for  any  one,  no  matter  how  well  disposed,  to  make  a  success  of  stock-raising.  I 
will  constantly  break  into  the  little,  poorl^^-fenced  fields ;  destroy  crops,  and,  as 
quence,  get  injured  or  killed  by  the  parties  who  have  suffered  loss.  On  thec( 
where  the  Indian  lives  by  himself,  away  from  the  thickly-settled  portions  of 
serve,  as  is  the  cose  with  Bear  with  Long  Claws,  a  chief,  and  Driving  Hawk,  1 
reasonably  successful  in  this  work.  These  men  have  now  a  herd  of  at  least  • 
of  cattle  each,  raised  from  one  or  two  cows  given  them  by  the  Government  ye 

Qovemment  boarding  schools. 

I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  report  any  great  progress  in  this  most  importan 
Great  efforts  were  made  at  the  openiug  of  the  year  to  fill  the  school  and  coi 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  success.  The  necessity,  however,  of  a  el 
principal  and  teacher  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  caused  much  disturban 
time ;  and  the  removal  of  a  largo  number  of  the  best  pupils  to  other  schools  bi 
ther  depressing  influence.  The  present  principal  I  believe  is  both  ableand  c( 
tious,  and  I  trust  that  the  next  school  year  will  make  a  great  step  in  advance  < 
last. 

Here,  as  at  Crow  Creek,  the  accommodations  are  entirely  inadequate.  1 1 
estimates  I  am  now  making  for  enlargement  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
partmeut,  and  that  before  another  year  we  shall  have  room  for  100  pupils,  at 
our  boarding  school.  Day  schools  should  also  be  established,  at  least  two  in 
parts  of  the  reserve,  where  some  practical  man  could  be  placed  as  a  teacher,  i 
for  the  children  attending  school  but  also  for  the  older  people  in  their  i 
building,  and  other  like  works.  The  influence  of  such  a  man,  if  of  the  rig 
would  be  for  great  good  to  the  people  and  an   aid  to  the  agent  in  his  work  o 

Missionary  tcork. 

The  Rev.  Luke  C.  Walker  (Indian),  whose  report  is  herewith  submitt 
charge,  under  the  diieotion  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  of  the  Episcopal 
During  the  year  Mr.  Walker,  with  the  aid  of  his  young  men,  made  extensive! 
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3iilarf;ement  of  IiU  charch  building,  so  that  it  now  presents  a  very  plea«- 
mce,  externally  and  internally.  Lar^e  ooueregations  of  Indians  assem- 
every  Lord's  day  for  worship,  while  the  children  are  also  regularly  taught 
icbool.  Mr.  Walker,  besides  his  Indian  services,  both  in  his  church  at 
and  Id  outlying  settlements,  conducts  regularly  an  English  service  for 
>loy^  and  others.  I  believe  much  good  has  resulted  from  his  work,  and 
lally  large  numbers  of  the  Indians — particularly  of  the  young — will  be  di- 
eir  lives  and  conduct  by  Christian  principles. 

Police, 

changes  in  the  force  have  been  made  during  the  year,  in  hopes  to  lind 
»  who  should  be  able  to  fulfill  the  duties  devolving  upon  them  as  police- 
present  number  are,  generally  speaking,  the  be^t  I  have  had  so  far,  and  yet 
t  what  I  could  wish  them  to  be.  One  thing,  however,  is  to  be  said  as  their 
part,  for  not  coming  up  to  the  standard:  the  chiefs  and  entire  tribe  are 
opposed  to  them,  and  being  but  a  small  body,  they  ar^  often  overawed  by 
ide.  The  small  pay  given  them  is  another  great  hindrance  to  their  effeo- 
rhe  police  force  should  be  taken  from  among  the  best  ani  most  influential 
he  reserve,  and  this  cannot  be  done  at  present,  owing  to  the  utterly  iuade- 
given.  Men  of  character  are  usually  also  industrious  men,  and  cannot  af- 
re  their  fanning,  stock-raising,  &.C.,  for  the  paltry  sum  offered  them  as 

EMPLOYi^S  OF  THE  CONSOLIDATED  AGENCY. 

I  can  speak  in  the  hfghest  terms  of  approval.  It  requires  men  of  great 
id  tact  to  be  useful  employes  at  an  Indian  agency.  The  most  of  the  men 
;ed  have  been  long  in  the  service,  and  are  accustomed  to  the  peculiar  peo- 
hom  they  have  to  deal.  Of  good  moral  character  themselves,  their  inter- 
1  Indians  has  upon  the  latter  a  constant  influence  for  good, 
espectf ully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  G.  GA8MANN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

MISSIONER  OF   INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Lower  Bruli^  Agency,  Dak., 

Augunt  19,  1884. 

ompliance  with  instructions  received  from  you,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub> 
my  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency.  As  I  assumed 
ipril  last,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should  be  able  to  say  much,  only 
nion  such  matters  as  have  come  under  my  observation.  Upon  my  arrival  I 
Indians  busy  putting  in  their  crops,  and  a  few  had  been  induced  to  sow 
oats.  I  estimate  that  500  acres  were  cultivated  by  them.  Had  the  weather 
ible,  I  think  the  yield  would  have  been  good ;  but  the  last  two  months  it 
tremely  dry,  and  the  drought  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  injured  all  the  crops, 
ially  the  wheat  and  oats.     I  regret  this,  as  those  who  sowed  feel  discour- 

he  spring  and  summer  quite  a  number  of  the  Indians  from  the  diflerent 
Hiite  River  moved  to  the  Little  Bend  and  Medicine  Creek,  and  located  on 
fcesof  land,  and  commenced  bnilding  houses  for  themselves.  A  few  of  these 
n  some  laud,  and  I  had  one  of  the  ageucy  teams  engaged  in  plowing  for  these 
long  as  it  oould  be  spared  from  the  agency  propcft.  I  have  endeavored  to 
ftny  Indian  leaving  the  camps  and  settling  on  a  separate  tract  of  land,  never 
imall  it  was,  believing  that  it  would,  in  the  eud,  better  his  condition  and 
org  to  follow  his  example,  and  in  this  way  break  up  the  old  Indian  camps 
■torn  of  planting  in  common. 

he  past  year  50  acres  of  land  have  been  broken  by  the  Government  for 
ma)  and  60  acres  broken  by  themselves.  The  10  yoke  of  oxen  purchased  b j 
ment  arrived  here  too  late  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  plowing  this  summer. 
Midy  asked  you  to  obtain  authority  to  issue  these  to  such  Indians  as  are 
use  them,  and  until  such  authority  is  granted  I  shall  loan  them  to  any 
0  will  pledge  himself  to  break  a  certain  amount  of  land. 
▼•  log-bonsee  have  been  erected  during  the  year  by  our  Indians,  they  doing 
rk,  excepting  the  making  of  the  doors  and  windows,  which  were  made  bj 
rearpenter,  this  being  the  only  expense  incurred  by  the  Government. 
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The  school  at  the  agency  was  maintained  ten  months  daring  the  past  year,  withu 
average  attendance  of  28  pupils.  The  Indians  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  very  nloctiBt 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  which  accounts  for  the  small  attendance,  bat  of  late 
they  have  shown  a  better  disposition  in  this  respect,  and  I  trost  that  when  Khod 
opens  in  September  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  pupils  enough  to  fill  it 
The  present  capacity  is  only  36,  which  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  increased,  tnd^ 
children  should  be  conipeiled  to  attend.  Under  the  managements,  of  the  presentpriB- 
cipal,  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Btui,  the  discipline  has  been  good,  and  the  school  has  iniproTedu 
every  respect,  and  I  think  I  am  justitied  in  saying  that  it  is  now  in  better  conditioii 
than  it  has  ever  before  l)een. 

Last  May  seveu  young  men  returned  from  school  at  Hampt'on,  Va.,  where  theylui 
been  for  a  year  or  more.  Four  of  these  have  been  employed  in  the  agency,  in  the 
diiferont  shops,  and  I  have  had  application  from  others  for  work,  but  the  fnndsallowfld 
by  the  Department  being  limited,  it  has  not  been  within  my  power  to  employ  iiy 
more.  It  seems  a  great  pity  that  no  provision  is  made  by  the  Government,  so  thit 
young  men  and  women  returning  from  school  in  the  East  can  in  some  way  bees- 
ployed,  and  prevented  from  falling  back  into  the  Indian  ways.  Those  who  havabeei 
taught  trades  tind  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  work  among  the  Indians,  certainly  net 
enough  to  furnish  them  any  support,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  with  the  exc^tiM 
of  the  few  employed  in  the  agency,  they  finally  drift  back  to  their  old  ways. 

The  police  force  at  this  agency* consisted  of  1  captain,  2  sergeants,  and  16  pnrtte^ 
bnt  by  a  recent  order  from  the  Department  I  regret  to  say  it  has  been  reduced  to  1 
captain,  1  sergeant,  and  8  privates;  this  I  regard  as  being  too  small  a  force  ibrtt 
agency  like  this  where  the  Indians  are  so  scattered.  As  now  constituted  I  am  Qoabto 
to  place  a  policeman  in  each  of  the  different  camps.  With  one  or  two  exceptiooil 
have  found  the  police  always  willing  to  do  such  duties  as  were  required  of  them. 

The  mission  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Luke  C.  Walker,  of  the  ProteitMt 
Episcopal  Church,  who  holds  services  in  the  church  located  at  the  agency  every  San- 
day  morning  in  the  Dakota  language,  and  in  the  evening  in  English  ;  besides  thei^ 
services  he  visits  the  camps  each  week.  There  is  no  school  connected  with  tbe  o^ 
sion.  Mr.  Walker,  who  is  a  full-blood  Satitee-Sioux  Indian,  has  done  mach  good 
among  these  people,  not  only  in  preaching  but. in  the  example  be  sets  to  them. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  E.  GREGORY, 

Clerk  in  okarr- 

John  G.  Gasmann, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  BruU  Agency,  Dakota, 


Dbvil*8  Lake  Agbxcy,  Dakota, 

September  If  18W» 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  circular  letter  of  July  1,  1884,  I  have  the  honor  to  ontatt* 
my  third  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  DeviPs  Lake  and  Tnrtle  Mountain  Bof* 
ervations. 


DEVIL'S  LAKE. 

THE   RESERVATION. 


The  Devil's  Lake  Indian  Reservation  is  situated  on  the  south  of  DeviVs  LakOr  <" 
Lake  Minnewakan,  and  is  described  in  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  as  follows: 

BeglnDing  at  the  most  easterly  point  of  DevH's  Lake,  thence  along  the  waters  of  said  lake  to  Ui^^2 


westerljr  point  of  the  same,  thence  on  a  direct  line  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  Cheyenne  Bivflr,  JU'JI 
down  said  river  to  a  point  opposite  the  lowest  end  of  "  Aspen  Island,"  and  thence  on  a  dtraot  Vm^ 
the  place  of  beginning. 

A  portion  of  this  reservation  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  military  post  of  tV* 
Totten.  J. 

The  reservation  contains  230,400  acres  of  land,  divided  as  follows :  150,000  o^fiS^ 
farm  land,  20,000  timber,  and  the  balance  hills,  small  lakes,  and  alkaline  flats.  ^ 
average  rainfall  for  the  last  ten  years  is  about  18^  inches.  The  nnmber  of  1do|*2 
on  the  reservation  is  tf64,  who,  up  to  June  30,  lb84,  drew  a  small  ration.  ^^^y!L 
have  since  been  issued  to  the  old  and  destitute  only,  and  will  not  be  issued  to  w**^ 
bodied  Indians  in  the  future. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  INDIAN  INDUSTRIES. 

There  are  now  105  heads  of  families  located  on  individual  claims  cnltiyatiDg  ^^^f 
aggregate  2,4^  acres  of  land,  viz,  1,262  acres  of  wheat,  393  of  oats,  69  of  oon,  ^ 
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Utoes,  besides  about  300  acres  of  peas,  beans,  sqn ash.  pumpkins,  cabbage,  turnips, 
),  Six  hnndred  and  eigbty -three  acres  of  new  land  have  been  broken  this  year,  princi- 
Uyon  that  portion  of  the  reservation  lately  relinquished  by  the  military  under 
neral  Orders  No.  49  of  1883,  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Army,  reducing  the  Fort 
tteo  Military  Reservation.  The  season  haH  been  good  for  both  grain  and  vegeta- 
wj,  and  the  approximated  yield  per  aero  is  as  follows  :  Wheat, 20  bushels;  oats, 50 
«hels;  coro.tK)  bushels;  potatoes,  150  liushels.  Beans,  pejis,  turnips, onions,  and 
ber  Vfgetabies  are  in  good  yield. 

We  commenced  our  harvest,  which  is  not  >et  fiuished,  with  7  Government  self- 
king  reapers,  and  12  self-raking  (McCorniickV  Advance)  reapers  and  3  self-binders; 
e  I'i  McConuick's  Advance  and  3  K«lfbin<lers  were  purchased  by  I  he  Indians  out  of 
Dney  paid  to  them  by  the  Government  for  wood  delivered  at  the  schools,  and  for 
heat  purchased  of  them  by  the  Government  to  be  made  into  flour  for  the  Turtle 
onntain  Chippewas;  of  the  total  amount  paid  them,  viz,  1^1,813,  $1,370  was  sj>ent 
the  purchase  of  these  machines.  "  Sipto,"  our  best  farmer,  purchased  a  self-raker 
mself.  At  m^  suggestion  the  Indians  formed  clubs,  and  thus  Icahtake  and  his  two 
D8  purchased  one ;  Insnusapa,  his  son  and  neighbor,  one,  and  so  on,  the  largest 
•ntnbutor  having  charge  of  the  machine,  and  the  preference  of  first  use.  Three 
Indians.  Wahacankato,  Hehakamanza,  and  Eampehamani  also  purchased  a  McCor- 
ick  gelf-biuder  and  have  done  good  work  with  it  both  for  themselves  and  neighbors 
Dce  harvesting  commenced,  cbnrfj^ing  their  neighbors  1^  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
Tcottingand  binding.  The  Indians  are  straining  every  nerve  to  cut  their  grain 
jfore  it  becomes  too  ripe,  but  I  am  afraid  some  will  be  wasted  by  over-rii»ening. 
^e could  use  10  or  12  more  machines  to  good  advantage,  as  the  grain  all  ripens  at 
ice.  It  is  my  intention  to  have  every  four  or  live  men  own  an  interest  in  a  ma- 
rine, and  clubs  are  already  formed  to  i)urchase  about  20  from  the  sale  of  wheat 
iMldown  timber. 

The  Indians  are  very  anxious  to  know  if  the  Great  Father  intends  to  purchase 
Mir  wheat  again  this  year  for  making  flour  to  feed  the  Chippewas.  The  Sioux  and 
hippewas  have  been  enemies  from  time  immemorial,  until  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
ioQx  feel  prond  that  they  are  now  able  to  raise  grain  to  feed  their  old  enemies,  and 
ten  speak  of  it.  They  informed  Inspector  Gardner,  when  here  a  short  time  ago,  in 
^f  of  their  civilization  and  advancement,  that  '*  instead  of  going  on  the  war-path 
9  procure  Chippewa  scalps,  we  stay  at  home  and  till  the  soil,  and  furnish,  from  our 
jrpluB,  bread  for  the  Chippewa,  ^or  we  are  instructed  by  our  missionaries  of  the 
^»ck  gown  to  forgive  our  enemies  and  love  one  another,  so  you  can  see  with  your 
^D  eyes  that  we  are  farmers  and  trying  to  be  Christians  also." 
The  down  timber  of  the  reservation  and  dry  buffalo  bones  have  furnished  the  In- 
lang  quite  a  source  of  revenue  during  the  past  year,  which  has  been  especially  ac- 
*ptable  to  those  who  have  not  flour  enougn  to  last  them  until  their  new  crop  is 
I^nd.  The  wood  is  cut  at  intervals  of  leisure  from  farm  work,  and  the  bones 
Jthered  principally  by  the  women  and  children  and  disposed  of  to  the  traders  when 
^y  come  to  the  store  to  trade.  The  amount  paid  these  Indians  by  the  trader  during 
°MMMt  year  for  sundries  is  as  follows :  Wood,  $1,750 ;  freighting,  ^415  ;  hauling  hay, 
5«.50;  150  tons  of  buffalo  bones,  $1,050;  peltries,  $470;  grain,  $250;  bran,  $70; 
OAking  a  total  of  $4,567.50.  The  amount  paid  them  for  freighting  agency  supplies 
'M$l,570.«8. 

<fch  Indian,  who  has  work  cattle,  is  taxed  two  conls  of  wood  for  the  use  of  the 
''Rineat  the  grist-mill,  and  as  each  man  delivers  his  wood  the  name  is  taken  down 
ttd  hit  grain  ground  in  the  order  and  rotation  as  the  name  appears  on  the  list ;  thus, 
(' bnabeUi  each  until  all  are  served  once  round,  then  20  bushels,  and  the  third  time 
^od  all  the  grain  not  wanted  by  the  Indians  for  seed  or  to  dispose  of.  There  is  no 
^vinoD  or  fands  allowed  to  pay  a  miller,  which  necessitates  the  tolling  of  the  grain 
'^ the  mill,  which  has  been  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. ;  the  toll  is  afterwards  ground 
Indisposed  of  to  the  best  iidvantage,  and  the  expense  of  running  the  mill  paid  from 
*•  proeeeds.  The  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  toll  and  a  little  custom  work  (grind- 
l?Jp»in  for  citizens)  amounted  during  the  year  to  $573.66.  A  miller  was  employed 
^dtyii  at  $3  per  day,  so,  after  paying  for  his  services,  we  had  a  balance  of  $17.66  to 
^•carried  to  "  miscellaneous  funds  account.''  With  another  wheat  stone  for  the  first 
jJjBctJoii  of  the  grain  the  capacity  of  the  mill  will  be  doubled,  which  will  reduce  our 
Unking  expenses  nearly  one-half.  Under  instructions  from  the  Indian  Office,  1  have 
^^|J*i^  aatbority  to  make  certain  improvements  in  the  mill,  including  the  purchase 
^/Jj«  wheat  stone,  and  I  trust  the  authority  will  be  received  in  time  to  have  the 
^{P^veoienta  made  and  the  stone  put  in  place,  so  as  to  be  available  for  use  this  fall 
'hen  the  will  in  started  up. 

To  provide  a  home  market  for  the  surplus  grain  of  the  reservation,  I  induced  Mr. 
^■JJ'.  the  trader,  to  bid  for  the  contract  to  furnish  tht^  flour  for  the  agency  and 
^^« for  tli«  nreaeiit  year,  which  contract  he  secured,  and  will  purchase  the  wheat 
tJU  *koae  Inaisiia  who  may  have  it  to  spare.  The  wheat  will  be  ground  at  the 
H^ney  ni%  ]fr.  Palmer  paying  the  usual  price  ])er  bushel  for  grinding.    This  will 
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secure  a  better  quality  of  floor  for  less  money  than  it  is  possible  to  get  under 
dinary  contract,  as  a  first- class  quality  of  flour  can  be  made  at  our  mill  at  a 
not  more  than  $2.50  per  hundred.  There  is  no  good  reason  why,  in  a  year  oi 
cannot  furnish  the  flour  required  by  the  post  commissary  for  the  use  of  troop 

farrison.  The  engine  at  the  mill  is  run  by  a  young  Indian  who  lives  close 
as  charge  of  the  mill  the  year  round  ;  he  has  worked  in  the  blacksmith's  »] 
at  the  mill  sawing,  until  he  has  learned  the  business  pretty  thoroughly.  ^ 
one  Indian  employed  in  the  carpenter  shop  for  some  time,  but  for  lack  of  fani 
not  keep  him  the  full  year.  We  have  also  had  a  blacksmith's  apprentice  (Ind 
assistant  farmer  (Indian),  and  a  teamster  and  laborer  (Indian).  Carpenters  i 
much  needed  to  roof  Indian  houses,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  money  to  pay 
In  the  month  of  June  I  distributed  10  spans  of  working  mares  and  10  yoke 
supplied  by  the  Department.  The  mares  were  issued  to  the  most  deserving  i 
were  likely  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage  and  benetit,  both  to  themsel 
neighbors.  The  oxen  were  issued  to  young  men  who  have  been  expecting  c 
some  time,  but  could  not  be  supplied.  Ten  more  yoke  would ^abont  supply  < 
for  oxen,  as  mares  are  more  prontable  and  desirable,  especially  for  issue  to  e 
have  from  M  to  60  aci'es  broken.  The  seasons  are  so  short  that  work  must  be 
a  hurry,  and  cattle  are  too  slow.  Ten  or  fifteen  spans  of  mares  issued  ev 
would  stimulate  the  Indians  greatly  by  issuing  to  those  who  have  or  may  1 
largest  number  of  acres  under  cultivation.  There  are  about  15  more  farmei 
prairie  to  whom  mares  should  be  issued  next  season,  as  their  farms  are  sul 
large  to  use  horses  to  good  advantage  and  profit. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

There  are  no  quarters  at  this  agency  fit  for  an  employ^  to  live  in.  All  the  b 
used  as  quarters,  shops,  office  and  store  rooms,  except  the  agent's  dwellic 
small  log-house,  were  put  up  in  1607  by  the  military  out  of  logs  as  temporary 
until  the  present  brick  buildings  at  the  garrison  were  completed.  The  old  to 
ings  were  afterwards  turned  over  to  the  Indian  Department  for  the  use  of  the 
and  have  been  roofed  and  patched  up  year  after  year  until  they  are  now  i 
state  of  decay  and  dilapidation  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  habitable 
and  some  are  likely  to  tumble  down  any  time,  especially  the  storehouse,  bla 
and  carpenter  shops,  office,  and  one  set  of  quarters  occupied  by  the  Indian  i 
farmer.  The  side  walls  are  liable  to  cave  in  or  out  at  any  time,  and  some  ) 
may  be  the  result.  Many  of  the  logs  are  so  rotten  that  they  can  be  kicked  t< 
Plans  and  estimates  were  submitted  to  the  Indian  Office  last  year  fur  the  nnui 
description  of  buildings  for  employ6s  and  shops,  and  I  am  now  informed 
$4,000  can  bo  allowed  during  this  fiscal  year  for  the  construction  and  repair 
agency.  I  am  making  efibrts  so  as  to  make  the  money  go  as  far  as  possib 
shall  only  be  able  to  get  one  set  of  quarters,  office,  and  probably  the  carpent 
blacksmith's  shops  built  with  this  sniull  amount.  I  um  afraid,  however,  t 
too  late  now  to  commence  building,  and  that  we  will  have  to  be  content  by 
the  material  on  the  spot  to  be  able  to  make  an  early  start  in  the  spring. 

INDIAN   POLICE. 

There  is  notliing  new  to  say  on  this  subject,  as  the  question  of  an  increase 
has  been  urged  and  discussed  in  all  its  bearings.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  e: 
of  the  police  force  would  be  improved  if  the  pay  was  any  object,  but  $5  a  r 
not  much  of  an  object,  and  to  discharge  a  man  for  neglect  of  duty  who  only 
this  small  remuneration  for  his  services  would  not  be  much  of  a  punishmen 
ever,  the  members  of  this  agency  force  perform  their  duties  as  well  as  can  be  e 
under  the  circumstances. 

INDIAN  JUDGES. 

These  men  are  of  great  assistance  to  the  agent  in  keeping  the  Indians  unde 
restraint  and  enforcing  the  laws  published  by  the  Department  for  the  punisb 
offenses,  for  without  their  assistance  the  facts  in  the  cases  would  never  be 
**  It  takes  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  and  it  requires  an  Indian  lawyer  to  sift  an 
statement  and  the  evidence  of  Indian  witnesses.  Crimes  and  much  petty  tro 
prevented  because  the  Indians  know  that  the  true  facts  in  the  case  wiilbeunc 
and  learned  by  the  Indian  judges,  whereas  a  white  man  could  be  fooled,  as  i 
press  it.  The  system  also  relieves  the  agent  of  much  disagreeable  work  and  o 
connection  with  the  duty  of  imposing  fines  or  imprisonment  upon  offenders. 

I  have  divided  the  reservation  into  three  school  districts,  and  the  Judge  res 
such  district  is  responsible  for  the  attendance  at  school  of  the  children  in  that 
If  these  men  were  under  pay  the  task  of  keeping  children  at  school  would  1 
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Inoas  oDe.  Daring  the  year  the  judges  have  tried  forty-two  cases,  and  passed  sen- 
nee  of  impriaoDineut  or  nne  upou  thirty- four  offenders;  none  of  the  cases  were  of  a 
rioos  nature,  bnt  principally  arising  from  disputed  claim  boundaries  and  woodlands, 
tmages  by  cattle  to  crops,  illicit  courtship,  and  other  minor  offenses. 

MORALS. 

The  morals  of  the  people  are  fast  improving  under  the  teaching  and  example  of  our 
liirionaries  and  sisters.  Rev.  Jerome  Hunt,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  is  an  elo- 
oent  preacher  in  the  Sioux  language,  and  under  his  management  a  society  of  St. 
oseph  has  been  organized  ;  the  members  provided  themselves  with  scarfs,  which  they  * 
retr  when,  on  their  monthly  meetings,  they  proceed  to  the  church  in  a  hody  to  re- 
wife  holy  commnnioD.  Mrs.  Cramsie  purchuned  material  and  made  a  banner  for  the 
odety,  to  be  used  on  these  occasions,  on  which  is  inscribed  in  the  Dakota  lauguaee 
'8t.  Joseph's  Wica  Okoda  ku  ci  ye.''  On  these  monthly  meetings  it  is  truly  an  edi- 
ying  and  encouraging  si^ht  to  see  men,  young  and  old,  who  have  promised  to  dis- 
wdtnd  abandon  all  Indian  habits  and  customs,  banded  together  with  the  avowed 
pwpoM  of  mntual  help  and  brotherly  love,  and,  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  strug- 
fline  to  elevate  themselves  and  people  to  a  higher  and  Christian  civilization.  It  is 
Mid  by  one  of  the  heathen  philosophers  that  the  gods  can  see  no  sight  so  sublime  as 
I  poor  man  struggling  with  adversity,  and  may  we  not  hope  that  the  God  of  Love 
wul  smile  in  approval  and  bless  and  strengthen  them  in  their  good  purpose  and  work  t 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 


The  following  is  the  report  of  the  missionary  in  charge: 


The  gmter  number  of  the  lodiaps  on  the  reaerration  belong  to  the  Catholic  church.  The  miaaioa 
■  btnirted  to  the  care  of  the  Bt- ncdictine  Fathers  and  the  Sisters  of  Charitv,  or  Gray  Nnns  of  Mon- 
^L  If  miaaionariea  have  been  snccessful  in  tmlv  christianizing  the  Indians,  it  has  been  done  to 
*|ntt  extent  on  this  agency.  The  trihe  of  Sioux  Irving  here,  having  formerly  been  addicted  to  idol- 
J^vu  vonliip,  superstition,  and  fantastic  dancing,  have  entirely  given  up  those  abominable  prao- 
■M*  They  now  aahere  to  the  practices  of  the  Christian  religion  with  greater  tenacity  than  they  did 
titttcir  fimner  mode  of  worship. 

^jyisBy  la  done  away  with ;  marriages  are  solemnized  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congregation. 
■Mt  Jaly,  1883,  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  church  have  been  performed  over  25  couples;  in  the 
Ttv  bem  22  m^niages  were  solemnly  contracted.    The  baptisms  since  last  July  amount  to  M. 

Tksaew  ebnreh  now  in  use  was  erected  last  spring  at  a  cost  of  |800.  all  the  savings  of  the  mission 
JJJH  «Md  towards  ita  erection  and  famishing.  The  young  men,  and  some  of  the  old,  have  formed 
■■H^cs  into  a  society,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  show  by  example  and  eood  conduct  that  they  lead  a 

a  Christian  Ufe.  to  go  around  and  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  visit  and  help  the  sick,  and  from  the 
^*f  their  small  treasury  procure  all  necessari^  for  those  who  are  in  need,  and  the  aim  of  said 
*Mfy  is  slse  to  stand  united  in  overthrowing  all  the  old  Indian  practices  and  rooting  outthelaat 
**nttts  of  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers. 
The Sondaya  are  kept  here  as  the  Lord's  day  should  be  kept.  Even  during  the  severe  winter  months 
JMaitiTe  wonhipera  come  in  from  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  conveyances,  many  be- 
■fthe  dow  ox  team.  No  profkne  language  is  heard,  no  enmities  seem  to  exist,  drunkenness  is  some- 
JjN  tlist  is  not  heard  of  here.    All  live  in  mutual  harmony,  and  show  the  beneficial  fruits  of  a  good, 

I  inclose  also  the  missionary  report  of  a  native  missionary,  who  is  laboring  with 
cttneit  and  commendable  zeal  for  the  material  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  RESERVATION. 

^  tie  DOW  making  arrangements  with  a  view  to  having  a  portion  of  the  reservation 
2^Tidad  into  40-acre  tracts  where  portions  of  tiiBber  and  claim  boundaries  are  in 
**pvte.  This  will  prevent  mnch  trouble  and  annoyance  for  the  agent  and  at  the 
JjMM^iiie  ntisfy  the  Indians  that  the  Great  Father  intends  to  keep  faith  with  them 
"TgiTing  each  man  his  own  piece  of  land  for  himself. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

J^neeewity  for  a  new  bailding  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  has 
^>o  often  urged  and  broagbt  to  the  notice  of  the  Department  by  myself  and 
**^i&  special  reports  that  nothing  new  can  be  said  on  the  subject. 

BOYS'  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

'oUstriag  is  ibe  report  of  Rev.  Jerome  Hunt,  principal  teacher  of  this  school : 


■bir  L 1888,  our  aohool  oommenced  with  24  scholars,  but  during  the  month  11  boys  were 
^  -T-'Utsaa  InJuatrial  boarding  school  for  boys  at  Feehanville,  III.,  and  4  boys  from  the  sisters' 
S^ynywhaaL    The  ttrm  attaohed  to  our  school  consista  of  20  acres  which  is  worked  by  boys 
•f  tbe  iadnstrial  teacher,  who  inatrupts  and  explains  the  diiferent  mannera  of 
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planting  and  tending;  sach  varletiea  of  veicetablea  and  grain  as  la  naoally  niaed  on  a  turn  or  fHtaii 
uiia  country.  8afllcient  vegetables  of  good  quality  have  been  raised  for  ttie  nae  of  the  school  diiiii|[tb 
coming  winter ;  the  amount  and  kind  of  each  variety  will  be  found  in  the  aeoomnanyinc  statkncil 
report.  During  the  months  when  farm  work  is  in  progress  the  pupils  are  principally  em]Moycd  late 
fields  and  gardens,  three  hours  a  day  being  devoted  to  study.  In  the  winter  six  hours  are  qMBtii 
the  school-room  (except  by  those  whose  turn  it  is  to  do  out-door  work),  and  the  eveninc  devmti 
exercises  in  vocal  and  instmmectal  music  and  recitations.  Nearly  all  have  made  gooa  propMh 
leamiug  to  read  and  write  Enelish,  it  being  the  only  language  taught  or  allowed  in  the  schm.  Ik 
questions  are  answered  or  privileges  allowed  to  any  scholar  unless  Bnglish  is  ns^d  in  maUBf  tten- 
onest^  All  the  pupils  take  regular  turns  in  attending  the  stock,  cutting  and  h«nling  wood  aM  vitm 
for  both  achools,  and  if  better  school  accommodations  were  hod  there  is  no  reaaon  that  the  IidiB 
youths  attendiuK  this  school,  should  not,  in  a  few  years,  have  learned  the  Engliah  languaga,  aid  ki 
^  aa  industrious  and  regular  in  their  habits  as  white  children  of  the  same  ages  in  similar  InsStnttf 

INDUSTRIAL  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

This  school  is  for  childreu  of  both  sexos,  viz,  ffirls  of  all  scbool-goinff  agei,  and 
boys  who  are  yet  too  yoan;;  to  be  sent  ta  the  boys'  school.  It  is  under  the  maDife- 
ment  of  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Order  of  Grey  Nuns  of  Montreal.  The  report  of  ue 
principal  of  the  school  is  herewith  inclosed. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Indians  are  beginning  to  see  and  understand  the  necessity  for,  and  independ- 
ence accruing  to,  thenisi^lvos  by  labor,  and  are  doing  all  in  their  power,  as  far  Mtb^ 
know  and  uuderst^and,  to  better  their  condition,  and  if  they  are  not  successful  it  u 
through  ignorance  and  not  for  want  of  the  disposition.  They  are  now  in  themoit 
critical  period  of  their  existence,  being  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  and  iodoi' 
try  to  gain  a  livelihood.  That  they  do  double  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to ae- 
couiplish  this  end,  is  a  fact,  but  owing  to  their  ignorance  and  inexperience  inmioy 
important  details  of  farming,  and  in  which,  with  the  limited  number  of  white  em- 
ploy<$8  (farmers),  it  has  b<*«n  impossible  to  give  them  the  proper  and  necessary  iD8trQ^ 
tiouH,  a  good  deal  of  their  labor  is  thrown  away. 

There  should  be  allowed  a  good,  ]>ractical,  experienced  white  farmer  to  every  35 hi- 
dian  farmers  at  least.  If  this  could  be  done  a  reservation  could  be  conducted  m  *> 
extensive  Government  farm,  using  the  superabundance  of  Indian  muscle  intelligeotlj 
and  with  tis  good  results  as  the  other  extensive  and  bonanza  wheat  and  st-ock  hn» 
of  Dakota.  1  wonder  if  Mr.  Dalrymple,  or  other  managers  of  large  farms  in  Dakota, 
having  a  thousand  people  to  clothe  and  feed,,  would  send  them  into  his  fields  witboat 
first  assuring  himself  that  there  were  good  and  competent  men  to  see  that  the  vork 
was  done  and  done  properly.  Not  until  an  agent  can  use  his  own  judgment  and 
have  a  voice  in  selecting  the  number  and  description  of  employes  required  at  hi* 
agency,  which  he  alone  knows  are  most  neede<l  and  useful,  will  the  advancement  of 
the  Indians  be  otherwise  than  slow  and  up-hill  work.  The  chances  are  that  tbey 
will  exist  for  a  time  in  extreme  poverty,  with  all  its  entailing  vices,  especially  aa  f* 
are  now  surrounded  by  settlements  and  the  intercourse  with  whites  will  daily  is* 
crease,  and  experience  has  proven  that  Indian  morals  and  character  are  not  alwayi 
elevated  by  the  associatiou. 

Profitable  employment  on  the  reservation  farms  will  keep  the  Indians  at  home,  and 
instead  of  idleness,  the  mother  of  sin  and  crime,  industry,  prosiieritv,  content  and 
virtue  will  be  the  result.  It  is  often  said  reproachfully  that  an  Indian  is  lasy  tnd 
improvident,  and  it  is  so  from  a  white  man's  standpoint.  Our  civilization,  witbiti 
innumerable  branches  of  industries  and  honors,  stimulates  a  white  man  and  crett** 
an  ambition  which  is  natural  and  inbred  by  his  education  and  inheritance.  HnDdieda 
of  years  have  elapsed  in  making  this  progress,  step  by  step,  and  the  same  yean  bftf* 
rolled  by  and  made  the  Indian,  under  different  circumstances  and  surronndingl^  ^ 
necessity  appeur  improvident.  The  actual  causes  that  have  produced  the  improYi* 
dent  Indiau  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  circumstances  render  it  necessary  that  tneln* 
dian,  in  order  to  live,  shall  a<lopt  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  man.  Atbert 
civilization  will  be  slow  and  success  will  depend  ultimat'Cly  upon  the  amount  of  in* 
struction  imparted  in  the  schools  and  on  the  farm. 

TURTLE  MOUNTAIN. 

The  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  consists  of  two  townships  which  form  theaoo^ 
eastern  portion  of  the  mountain,  and  contain  sufficient  arable  land  and  also  8aiBeif|^ 
timber  n)r  the  use  of  the  Indians  and  mixed-bloods.  Thirty-one  families  of  reoegi^ 
Chippewa  Indians  are  located  on  the  reservation  and  vicinity ;  they  are  from  the  i^ 
ervations  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  There  are  also  about  1,200  mixed-bloodi  ^, 
located  who  claim  and  imagine  the  Government  should  feed,  olothe,  and  supply  w^ 
their  wants.  Ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  daring  the  past  year  ior  tv* 
benefit  of  these  Indians  and  half-breeds,  in  provisions  and  agricultural  implenMB^ 
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)  yoke  of  work-oxen.  A  warehouse,  at  a  coet  of  1400,  has  been  erected, 
r's  services  engaji:ed  for  a  year  to  instruct  tliem  in  farming  and  care  for 
US  and  Government  property  on  the  reservation. 

'  and  ignorance  in  an  abject  form  is  to  be  foand  in  this  world,  I  know  of 
aoe  to  seek  it  than  among  the  half-breeds  of  Turtle  Mountain.  With  but 
ons  the  half-breeds  have  lived  on  the  bnffalo  all  their  lives,  and  now  that 
of  subsistence  have  all  disappeared,  I  cannot  tell  how  they  ai*e  to  make  a 
>ut  having  assistance  in  the  beginning.  Fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
krming  implements  would  hardly  supply  their  wants,  and  without  it  they 
[>r  be  compelled  to  steal.  Unless  gfnerons  aid  and  instruction  are  fur- 
»  people,  the  near  future  will  see  our  jails  and  penitentiaries  filled  to  over- 
h  their  prolific  rising  generation. 

the  half-breeds  and  Indians  are  on  the  same  reservation  and  locality,  I 
»rospect  of  doing  any  great  good  for  the  Indians.  Liquor  the  half-breeds 
1  get,  and  the  liquor  might  Just  as  well  be  sold  to  the  Indian,  for  he  can 
rom  the  half-breed,  and  the  officials  of  the  Government  will  be  smart  in- 
r  find  out  how  the  Indian  obtains  it  or  who  furnisheH  it.  As  the  matter 
I  can  see  no  other  solntton  of  the  complicated  troubles  than  by  placing 
on  the  reservations  where  they  belong,  in  Minnesota,  and  issuing  the 
nimals  and  implements  to  the  half-breeds  to  enable  them  to  make  their 
and  throw  open  the  reservation  to  settlement ;  they  must  then  take  their 
;h  the  white  man  and  his  laws  by  *'  hoeing  their  own  row,"  every  man 

tin,  a  missionary  priest,  has  labored  hard  under  great  privations  and  want 
iS8istance  for  these  people.  During  the  last  year  he  has  conducted  a  day 
er  contract  with  the  Department,  but  what  arrangements  have  been  made 
there  this  season  I  have  not  been  officially  iuformed.  I  uuderstand,  how- 
contract  has  been  let  for  a  boarding-school,  and  four  Sisters  of  Mercy  from 
NT.  Y.,  engaged  to  take  charge  and  teach. 
e  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  CRAMSIE, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
tfissiONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


^  United  States  Indian  Service, 

Fart  Berthold  Agency ^  Dakota,  August  5,  1884. 

ompliance  with  instructions  contained  in  letter  from  the  honorable  Com- 
inder  date  of  July  1,  1884,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  annual  re- 
rence  to  the  afi'airs  pertaining  to  this  agency.  From  the  fact  of  my  assum- 
of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  on  May  1  last,  I  do  not  consider  that  my  short 
warrants  my  giving  an  extended  recapitulation  of  the  year's  work,  but 
or  to  note  that  which  has  come  under  my  immediate  notice  for  the  short 
I  been  here. 

rvation  was  set  apart  by  an  Executive  order  as  the  home  of  tl^  Arickarees. 
M,  and  Mandan  Indians.  It  is  handsomely  situated,  with  the  Missouri 
st  equally  dividing  it,  and  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  productive 
Lota.  This  area  comprises  both  hills  and  prairie  land,  which  renders  it 
f  adaptable  for  stock-raising  and  farming  pursuits  in  general. 
» DOW  1,202  Indians  on  the  agency  records,  regularly  drawing  weekly  ra- 
lows: 

544 

es 347 

311 

1 1.202 

on  to  this  number,  I  am  informed  that  there  are  some  200  Gros  Ventres 
a  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  at  Fort  Buford,  distant  120  miles  west 
to  which  place  they  seceded  owing  to  some  difficulty  regarding  chieftain- 
I  told,  also,  that  they  are  desirous  of  returning  and  resuming  the  same  rela- 
fine. 

las  this  year  have  had  several  councils  rejoicing  over  the  plenteous  crops, 
lie  to  oopions  rains  which  have  fallen  since  planting  seanon,  an  increase 
BV  of  i.ist  iocbes,  and  which  has  given  them  crops  never  before  experienced 
MrratioiL.  The  total  number  of  acres  actually  under  cultivation,  will,  I 
MtvaUy  sarveyed),  reach  900.    During  this  season  95  Indians  have  sown 
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wheat,  and  66  havo  sown  oats,  showing  an  increased  desire  over  last  year  on  tbeir 
part  to  bo  independent  and  possess  grain  for  themselves.  They  have  sown  bobm 
400  acres  of  wheat,  150  acres  of  oats,  300  acres  of  com  and  potatoes,  25  sem  of 
beans,  which,  estimated,  will  yield  some  8,000  bushels  of  wheat,  6,000  bnaheliMili, 
7,500  bushels  potatoes,  6,250  bushels  corn,  and  375  bushels  beans.  From  report! 
brought  to  us  by  visitors  to,  and  passers  through,  the  reservation,  we  have  retoontt 
be  pleased  and  encouraged,  for  it  is  their  universal  expression  that  onr  crops  an  tin 
finest  they  have  seen.  The  fact  of  this  year  of  abundant  crops  has  awakened  a  douf 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  i  hose  who  have  thus  far  sho^n  no  evidence  of  work,  andtlMy 
are  applying  for  allotments,  that  they  too  may  reap  the  fruits  of  labor. 

Of  the  three  tribes  here,  the  Arickarees  I  consider  the  most  prosreasive  fromwkil 
I  have  seen,  and  seem  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  future  wiu  be  for  those  wki 
pursue  an  industrious  course,  and,  taking  them  as  a  tribe,  they  are  much  more  iodine 
trious  than  the  others,  and  more  faithnil  to  their  work.  This  fact  produces  mon 
or  less  of  a  strife  between  the  tribes,  and  the  industrious  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Rees  has  been  very  beneficial  in  bringing  the  others  to  see  results  and  benefitiof 
labor. 

While  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  many  youn^  Gros  Ventres  roaming  about  the  cam^ 
•ostumed  in  the  original  Indian  style,  yet  I  think  I  can  see  a  healthy  growing  dispo- 
sition to  become,  as  they  say,  '^  white  men,'' anxious  to  learn  and  assume  their  wayi. 
Were  it  not  for  constant  fear  of  the  Canadian  Chippewas,  who  have  avowed  ihut 
•elves  their  deadly  enemies,  and  who  frequently  make  raids  upon  them,  stealing  their 
ponies,  and  otherwise  plundering  them  in  a  wholesale  manner,  they  would  feeTmaeh 
more  inclined  to  break  away  from  their  close  tribal  relations  and  take  land  in  MTer- 
alty,  and  become  independent  farmers,  but  they  still  cling  to  the  instructions  of  their 
ancestors,  and  are  huddled  together  at  the  village,  feeling  safe  and  protected.  No* 
ticing  this  development,  we  have  broken  200  acres  of  prairie  land,  which  will  be 
allotted  to  them  in  5-acre  lots,  next  spring,  which  will  add  forty  farmers  to  onrliit 

During  the  month  of  June  we  sawed  for  Indian  use  and  repairs  18,041  feet  oottoa- 
wood  lumber,  and  ground  34,020  pounds  wheat  flour  from  agency  grain,  and  20,871 
pounds  flour  raised  by  Indians. 

The  boarding-school  connected  with  this  agency  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  December  17  last  with  24  names  on  the  rolls,  preparations  having  been  mide 
for  48.  On  July  1  we  reported  52  pupils,  being  an  excess  of  4  of  the  original  piep>^ 
rations,  and  has  made  the  quarters  rather  crowded.  We  are  hopingj  however,  ereij 
day  to  be  authorized  to  so  enlarge  our  school  building  as  to  accommodate  150;  in 
this  event  I  apprehend  no  trouble  in  filling  the  full  complement  before  another  year. 

The  boys  at  the  school  are  instructed  in  farming  in  all  its  branches,  as  well  aitlie 
use  of  carpenter's  tools.  The  girls  are  taught  co<£ing,  sewing,  and  household  datiei 
in  general,  and  during  the  short  time  they  have  been  under  instructions  showsifSD^ 
of  marked  progress.  Besides  these  of  our  own  school ,  we  have  two  at  Hampton  Normal 
Institute  and  three  at  the  mission  school  at  Sautee,  Nebr. 

The  missionary  work  here  seems  progressive.  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall,  resident  missionaiTf 
seems  indefatigable  in  his  eflbrts,  and  I  should  think  much  good  must  be  the  tern* 
of  his  labors.  The  average  attendance  r.t  chapel  each  Sabbath  I  am  told  is  53.  Tb* 
audience  is  composed  of  a  few  whites.  The  exercises  are  in  both  the  Indian  and 
English  language. 

I  nope  at  t^ie  time  for  submitting  my  next  annual  report  to  be  better  enabled  t^ 
give  a  more  concise  and  intelligent  idea  of  the  affairs  under  my  charge. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ABRAM  J.  GIFFORD, 
Untied  States  Indian  AfenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pine  Ridge  Agbnct,  Dakota. 

September  1, 1864. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  sixth  annual  report  as  agent  for  the  Indian 
ef  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota. 

There  has  been  an  average  of  8,300  Indians  present  and  carried  on  the  rolls  of  tb 
agency  during  the  past  twelve  months,  of  which  7,800  were  of  the  Ogalalla  an 
mixed  Sioux  bands,  and  500  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  these  latter  Indians  haviii 
been  increased  in  numbers  by  the  arrival,  in  September,  1883,  of  about  360  men,  Wi 
men,  and  children  from  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  in  the  Indian  Tenitoq 
which  was  the  last  remnant  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes — about  1,000  in  nnmbw- 
•riginallT  transferred  to  the  Indian  Territory  from  Northern  Nebraska,  after  tbfl 
•aptnre  in  the  Sitting  Bull  campaign  in  1876-77. 
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THE  NORTIIEKX  CIIKYENNES. 

rhese  Iiidinns  remain  in  the  nonpro^rcHsive  condition  peculiar  to  them  for  Meveral 
&r8  past.  Tbey  do  not  build  or  live  in  honseH,  farm,  or  nend  their  children  to  school, 
itiidering  themiielves  iu  their  aboriginal  egotism  superior  to  the  white  man  who 
rks  for  a  living.  I  have  been  associated  with  them  more  or  less  for  the  past  eight 
irs,  and  can  observe  no  change  in  them  since  they  surrendered  from  the  war-path 
i^.  During  the  few  years  they  lived  with  their  southern  brethren  in  the  Indian 
rritory  thvy  were  a  positive  detriment  to  the  latter,  and  now  transferred  north, 
th  tliH  hope  that  they  might  settle  down  and  change  their  ways,  they  prove  iust  as 
eh  of  a  uetriuient  to  the  Sioux  of  Pine  Ridge,  or  the  settlers  of  Montana,  killing 
rtle  when  game  in  scarce,  setting  tire  to  the  prairie  for  amusement  or  mischief,  and 
>wiog  an  ntter  disregard  for  past  promises  of  eifort  on  their  part  to  improve  their 
idition.  As  a  floating  p<ipulation  they  are  here  to-day  and  oft*  for  the  Yellowstone 
(ion  in  Montana  to-morrow,  where,  after  awhile,  tiring  of  the  precarious  living  to 
picked  np  hunting  or  stealing  cattle,  they  return  for  a  time  to  their  Great  Father's 
>n)-honses  at  the  agency.  Thus  thoy  will  continue  until  a  forcible  expulsion  from 
mtana  no  longer  affords  them  asylum  there,  and  a  curtailment  of  rations  on  the 
rtof  theGoTernment  may  by  stern  necessity  force  them  to  perform  some  labor  for 
eir  subsistence ;  for,  reason  and  theorize  as  we  may,  the  average  Indian  requires 
more  solid  argument  than  mere  talk  and  advice  to  make  him  realize  the  necessity 
working  for  a  living.  To  the  above  there  are,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions,  and 
ey  are  entirely  among  the  younger  men. 

THE  8IOUX. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  Cheyennes,  the  Sioux  have  progressed  iu  u  ratio  com- 
iring  favorably  with  that  of  the  immediately  preceding  years,  rapidly  abandoning 
le oongregated  manner  of  building  their  houses  in  villages,  and  scattering  the  same 
p  and  down  on  the  arable  lands  in  the  creek  bottoms,  so  that  they  now  occupy  about 
W  miles  of  creek  bottoms.  They  have  also  made  great  progress  in  abandoning  many 
f  their  old  cnstoms,  noticeably  that  of 

THE   SUN   DANCE, 

thiehfor  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Ogalalla  Sioux  and  Northern  Cheyennes 
HBootheld.  The  abandonment  of  such  a  barbarous  and  demoralizing  ceremony, 
■BtagoDlslie  to  civilizatien  and  progress,  as  it  has  been  proved,  is  a  bright  and  prom- 
JiBgerenfe  in  the  tribe's  strnggle  toward  advancement  iu  the  white  man's  ways,  and 
^  this  credit  and  thanks  are  due  the  younger  element  among  the  tribe,  having 
^BcoQDtered  in  so  doing  the  opposition  of  the  old  and  non-progressive  Indians.  It  is 
^ be  hoped  that  a  firm  stand  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  the  future  will  pre- 
^Bt  the  reappearance  of  the  sun  dance. 

UOUSE-BUILDINQ. 

ThiK  important  industry  has  kept  pace  with  other  improvements,  and  having  built 
lOOnew  houses  in  188^83,  the  Indians  have  built  a  corresponding  number  in  lS3-'84, 
y^  they  now  oocapy  over  700  comfortable  and  substantial  log  buildings,  and  in  ad- 
oiUoQ  to  this  many  of  the  Indians  have  torn  down,  rebuilt,  and  enlarged  the  houses 
^Meh  were  the  first  effi>rt«  of  constructing  white  men's  habitations;  also,  in  many  in- 
^068,  adding  comfortable  stables  and  outbuildings,  and  all  of  this  bv  their  own  in- 
diTidosl  Ubor. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

8V)ck.rsising  has  sacceeded  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  many  of  the  better  class 
<HlndiiD8n<»w  owning  respectable  sised  herds,  breaking  in  steers  for  work  pur^)oses, 
*|^  oeessionally  selling  the  increase  to  neighboring  settlers,  when  in  the  opinion  of 
^'{^Httit  the  same  is  advisable. 

«Wehave  been  a  few  instances  where  evil-disposed  Indians  have,  out  of  spite  or 
nveoge,  maimed  or  killed  their  neij^hbors'  cattle,  but  a  prompt  incarceration  in  the 
^ffJP^  gnaid-bonse  at  bard  labor  is  rapidly  teachinj;  them  a  respect  for  other  peo- 
^pi^witj.  On  the  annual  ''round  up,"  or  gathering  of  cattle,  the  Pine  Ridge  In- 
Umi  oow  works  in  company  with  the  stockmen  of  Nebraska  and  the  Black  Hills, 
"■Moff  eaeli  other  in  gatnering  and  returning  their  strays,  so  that  where  a  few 
^<*na|{oeiieb  p*riy  preyed  on  the  others'  horses  and  cattle,  now  the  most  amicable 
Baling  pnrmUA,  and  the  Indian  is  welcome  in  the  settler's  house,  while  the  settler  is 
^leoiied  wlien  Tisiting  the  reservation  on  business  or  pleasure.    As  the  future  of 
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the  Indian  will  b«  liig  gradual  adoption  of  the  white  man's  ways  and  absorption  into 
the  general  mixed  population  of  the  country,  their  friendly  and  neighborly  inteiconne 
should  be  encouraged. 

•  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Indians'  attempts  jit  fanning  have  succeeded  better  the  past  year  thao em 
before,  there  having  been  double  the  acreage  under  cultivation,  and  thentnnio 
produce  of  all  kinds  has  been  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  in  the  fatiire,  oimIh 
more  systematic  an<l  enlarged  efforts,  this  may  pn>ve  a  valuable  and  boontifDl af;n' 
cultural  region,  and  the  Sioux  in  farming  and  stock-raising  attain  a  successfal  ma^ 
in  his  efforts  at  self-support. 

DiSTRICTINCJ   THE   RESERVATION. 

The  recent  liberality  of  the  Government  in  appointing  three  special  famiere  forth 
agency  will  enable  me  to  adopt  a  scheme  whicli  I  have  long  de8ire<l,  that  of  dividis 
the  reservation  into  districts,  under  individual  farmers,  who  will  act  practically : 
subagents  in  superintending  farming,  stock-raising,  and  all  improvements  in  w 
separate  districts. 

Consultation  of  the  accompanying  map  will  show  the  reservation  to  be  of  anatQ 
and  shape  very  favorable  for  such  arrangement,  the  settled  portion  for  40  milei 
the  northeast  being  equally  and  naturally  divided  up  by  the  four  streams  travenii 
the  region  in  a  northwest^^rly  direction  and  running  parallel  to  each  other,  thnsfon 
ing  the  four  districts  of  White  Clay  Creek,  W<»unded  Knee  Creek,  Porcupine  Cr« 
and  Medicine  Root  Creek,  with  a  population  of  abont  2,000  Indians  in  each,  and  vi 
two  day-schools  in  the  White  Clay,  two  in  the  Wonndeil  Knee,  one  in  the  Porcupii 
and  one  in  the  Medicine  Root  district.  The  farmers  residing  on  and  sapervisingt 
work  in  their  respective  portions  should  work  great  improvement  as  compared  wi 
the  past,  where  the  Indians,  through  lack  of  proper  instruction,  had,  to  a  great  ( 
tent,  to  worl^  out  their  own  salvation. 

FREIGHTING. 

This  industry,  as  conducted  by  the  Indians,  has  been  equally  successful  as  oo 
pared  with  the  past,  there  having  been  over  500  wagons  employed  in  freighting  fr« 
the  railroad  terminus  at  Valentine,  Nebr.,  from  which  point  they  transported  abc 
3,000,000  pounds  of  Government  and  tnulers'  freight,  earning  in  cash  abont  |40,0( 
and,  in  addition  to  the  above,  our  Indians  have  tried  the  experiment  of 

FREIGHTING   WHITE  MEN*8  SUPPLIES 

to  Custer  and  other  towns  in  the  Black  Hills,  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  ValeDtii 
Nebr.,  and  have  succeeded  in  hauling  about  100,000  pounds  throngh,  for  which  tl 
were  paid  $>'2  per  hundnMl,  and  are  now  en  route  to  Valentine  for  a  like  amouDt,  ▼• 
the  promise  of  more  in  the  future.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  these  very  India 
who  but  a  few  years  ago  desolated  the  homes  of  the  Black  Hills  settler,  killing  tb 
women  and  children,  are  now  trusted  in  hauling  in  their  own  wagons  valnablesi 
}>lies  for  these  same  settlers,  with  animals  that  in  former  times  were  war  ponies  a 
are  now  broken  in  as  draft-horses. 
As  iku  instance  of  the  working  ability  and  celerity  of  these  Indians  as  teanisieii 


has  lately  been  selected  as  a  Hour-delivery  point  under  the  new  contract.  Striki 
an  old  Indian  trial,  the  Indians,  by  the  use  of  pick  and  shovels,  made  a  good  in 
reaching  Rapid  City  on  Saturday  evening.  W^e  rested  over  Sunday,  loaded  up3l&,< 
pounds  of  Hour  on  Monday,  and  leaving  Rapid  City  Tuesday  afternoon,  arrived  w 
the  loaded  train  of  100  wagons  back  at  the  agency  Friday  morning.  I  question  wheti 
white  men  could  do  better. 


SUPPLIES. 


f  rices  paid.    Under  the  contract  system  a  cheap  price  pnrchaaee  a  cheap  arti< 
atriotiam  ana  **  the  love  of  the  poor  heathen ''  will  not  induoe  the  coniraetor 
Itumidi  a  better  article  than  the  market  can  afford  for  th^  price. 
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CHURCH  AND  MISSIONARY. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  supervisiou  of  its  able  and  experienced  bishop, 
he  Right  Rev.  William  H.  Hare,  and  the  immediate  management  of  the  Rev.  John 
tobinson^  has  made  such  progress  and  so  increased  its  converts  that  an  immediate 
nlarj^cment  of  the  church  edifice  has  become  iuiperative  and  will  soon  be  carried  ont. 
"he  Ogalallas,  in  their  rapidly- changing  condition,  probably  present  to-day  one  of  the 
Q08t  promising  fields  for  missionary  labor  to  be  found  anywhere,  but  the  difficulty  of 
ecnnng  not  only  the  requisite  funds,  but  people  a<lapted  for  the  work,  forms  a  great 
Irawback.  It  is  not  every  Christian  who  imagines  he  hears  a  call  to  go  and  teach 
ind  Christianize  the  aborigines  that  will  make  success  of  the  undertaking. 

EDUCAIION. 

Dnriog  the  past  year  tive  day-schools  have  been  kept  in  active  operation.  The 
ixth  oDe,  located  at  the  agency,  having  been  discontinued  on  the  opening  of  the 
K>ardiD|;-school,  but  as  the  necessity  for  increased  school  facilities  immediately  at  the 
tgency  is  great,  the  day-school  will  be  reopened.  The  five  day  schools  in  operation 
^ept  np  an  average  attendance  of  from  30  to  40  children  each,  and  their  progress  was 
lood. 

As  soon  as  the  other  important  work  will  allow  time  to  attend  to  the  matter  five 
additional  day  schools  will  be  erected,  as  there  is  a  greater  flemand  for  them,  the  only 
Inwback  being  the  securing  of  reliable  and  competent  teachei*8. 

To  be  a  successful  day-school  teacher  requires  a  white  person  peculiarly  adapted 
or  the  position,  isolated  as  their  life  is  in  an  Indian  village,  comparatively  remote 
rom  other  white  people,  with  the  task  of  instructing  children  in  a  language  of  which 
hey  are  entirely  ignorant,  the  teacher  at  the  same  time  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
he  people  he  is  located  with,  and  in  addition  the  race  prejudices  to  overcome  on  the 
ttrtof  the  older  people. 

The  qne^tion  will  l>e  asked.  Why  not  employ  Indian  graduates  of  our  Eastern 
(hoolg,  educated  in  the  English  language,  to  instruct  their  benighted  people  at  the 
iRendesf  The  answer  is,  simply  for  the  reason  that  np  to  date  I  have  failed  to  find 
>u  educated  Indian  or  half-breed  possessing  the  requisite  amount  of  backbone,  dis- 
ipHoe,  and  judgment  in  his  composition  to  fit  him  to  till  successfully  the  independent 
wsition  of  teacher  in  charge  of  a  day-school  remote  from  the  agency,  and  I  have  tried 
everal  of  them.  These  Indian  graduates  do  well  in  subordinate  positions  in  board- 
Qg-schools,  in  shops,  and  in  outdoor  industrial  work  instructing  their  people. 

ihe  fault  is  not  entirely  with  them,  but  largely  with  their  own  people,  who,  imbued 
^iththe  "  Dennis  Kearney*'  feeling  prevalent  among  the  uneducated  among  all  na- 
i^DM,  and  particularly  noticeable  with  the  colored  and  Indian  races,  immediately 
'(come  jealous  of  one  of  their  fellows  who  by  his  individual  efforts  and  perseverance 
"^ risen  above  them  in  their  condition  of  ignorauce,  and  iu  consequence  they  will 
'ot  submit  to  the  same  control  or  instructions  from  him  as  they  would  from  a  white 

THE   BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

Our  boarding- school  opened  in  December  last  with  60  children,  equally  divided 
^tween  the  sexes,  and  to  date  has  been  a  most  decided  success,  under  the  able  and 
HSeient  management  of  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  different  departments. 

In  the  school  no  servant-s  have  been  employed,  the  entire  labor  in  conducting  the 
'*Bie  having  been  performed  by  the  children,  directed  and  assisted  by  the  ladies  in 
'^'A'ge.  The  teachers  and  assistants  consist  of  one  principal  teacher,  one  assistant 
'^her,  oDf  matron,  one  cook  or  housekeeper,  one  seamstress,  and  one  laundress. 
Hie  above  employ^  were  selected  in  Chicago  with  special  reference  to  their  having 
^cation  sufficient  to  instruct  and  direct,  and  at  the  same  time  health  and  willing- 
^to  alto  ]a)¥)r,  and  although  their  work  was  hard  and  continuous  at  the  begi!)- 
^^*  it  is  now  very  much  lightened  by  the  children's  acquired  ability  to  perform  the 
■^OQa  household  duties.  In  connection  with  the  boarding-school  a  large  garden  has 
^  eonducted  during  the  summer,  where  the  boys  have  been  engaged  in  outdoor  la- 
^n  mneh  to  their  advantagi*,  also  tne  care  of  stock. 

Theicbool  has  from  the  very  first,  however,  proved  entirely  inadequate  in  size  and 
outside  appartenances  for  industrial  work,  the  extreme  limit  of  the  accommodations 
*^^g  hut  80  children,  whereas  on  opening  the  school  over  200  applicants  for  admit- 
^'^  presented  themselves.  In  cooseqnence  of  this  condition  of  affairs  the  de- 
'^'^BBMit  has  rery  liberally  allowed  funds  sufficient  for  an  enlargement  of  the  bnild- 
N[toaeaMclt7  of  250,  ftnd  the  work  is  now  under  contract  and  being  performed, 
^^  eottplattfd  Jftnnaiy  next. 

*B  tddHkiD  to  the  above,  instructions  have  been  received  from  the  department  to 
"^  np  plaiia  and  eaUmates  for  indaatrial  shops  in  connection  with  the  school,  to 
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infltract  the  boyH  in  Rhoo  aud  bariie88  iiiaking,  tailoriug,  wheelwrif^ht,  blackimit 
oarpentcrf  aud  tiu-8bop  work,  which  instractioiiH  are  now  being  attended  to.  Co 
sidoring  the  alK>  »'e  factH,  the  8chcH>l  system  at  Pine  Ridge  sbonld  he  a  BoooeM  Id  tl 
futare,  and  the  only  ho]>e  for  the  survival  of  the  Ogalalla  Sionx  made  a  certaintf) 
their  rising  generation  being  e<lucateU  and  trained  m  the  road  of  the  white  maiL 

A  matter  quite  noticeable  iu  the  diet  of  the  boarding-school  wan  the  large  tmoo 
of  meat  required  at  first  to  satisfy  the  naturally  carniverous  appetites  of  the  childr 
and  the  small  amount  of  flour  that  sufficed  them,  and  the  fact  that  after  a  few  wd 
sojourn  in  the  school  aud  study  the  amount  of  beef  required  diminished,  and  t 
amount  of  beans,  flour,  and  articles  of  vej^etable  diet  increased.  Does  the  anieci 
t(»med  mental  labor  act  :is  cause  and  etfect  in  a  meat- eating  people? 

MKDICINK. 

Much  good  has  resulted  fi'om  tbo  skill  and  energy  of  the  agency  physician,  of  wh 
interesting  subreport  I  would  invite  a  perusal. 

In  this  connection  I  would  strongly  urge  as  aids  in  the  civilization  of  these peo 
t>he  appointment  of  at  least  two  assintant  physicians,  as  it  is  not  to  be  expected! 
the  uhysician  with  over  8,000  Indians  to  care  for  can  give  them  any  kind  of  attent 
in  tneir  villages  Hcatt4'red  out  for  40  miles,  his  whole  time  b(>ing  occnpied  in  of 
praetice  or  attending  the  wants  of  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  agency. 

With  the  American  Indian,  as  with  other  savage  nations,  the  native  medicine-D 
combines  the  calling  of  physician,  nriest,  and  prophet.  He  is,  above  all  others,  1 
barism  personified,  and  is  through  his  influence  over  a  superstitions  following,  on* 
the  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  civilization.  Therefore  no  offorr  or  means  sbo 
be  neglected  to  ile^ttroy  his  influence  and  himself  in  his  peculiar  capacity. 

TRADERS. 

We  have  now  on  the  reservation  seven  white  and  three  full-blood  Indian  tnd 
stores,  with  a  probable  increase  in  the  future  in  the  number  in  distant  villages. 

PUBLIC   HIGHWAY. 

There  was  opened  during  the  past  year,  under  the  Sionx  agreement  of  1876,  ai| 
lie  ro:id  through  the  center  of  the  reservation,  running  northwest  from  ValeoC 
Nebr.,  the  railroad  terminus,  down  Porcupine  Creek  to  the  Black  Hills.  The  opoD 
of  the  road  naturally  met  the  strong  opposition  of  some  of  the  Indians,  but  w 
agreement  signed  by  the  Indians  provided  for  it,  there  was  no  way  of  preventi 
There  are  no  doubt  objections  to  the  road,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  tends  to  bi 
the  Indians  more  or  less  in  contact  with  civilization  and  intercourse  with  the  outi 
world;  a  thing  they  will  soon  have  to  come  to  in  any  event,  and  up  to  date  I  h 
seen  no  evil  resulting. 

POLICK. 

The  Indian  police,  50  in  number,  have  been  a  credit  to  the  agency,  and  hav* 
anything,  increased  their  efllciency  over  that  of  former  years,  and  I  have  yet  to  i 
a  ease  where  officer  or  private  has  been  neglectful  of  his  duty  or  insabordinate. 
the  50|  one  of  the  non-com  missioned  officers,  acting  as  sergeant  of  the  guard,  with  i 
privates,  is  on  duty  at  the  agency  guard-house  day  and  night  for  a  week,  and  is  t 
relieved  by  a  fresh  detail,  the  balance  of  the  force  being  scattered  out  on  duty  al 
villages,  each  of  which  is  urovided  with  a  sergeant  iu  charge. 

With  this  distribution  of  police  over  the  reserve  it  is  impossible  for  any  conapii 
to  be  concocted  or  trouble  arise  which  cannot  be  **  nipped  in  the  bud,"  as  it  is  p< 
ble  iu  an  emergency  to  throw  the  whole  force  into  any  district  on  a  day's  notice, 
police  are  simply  invaluable;  they  could  not  be  efficiently  replaced  by  troops, 
the  reservatitm,  in  the  changing  condition  toward  civilization,  with  an  increai 
amount  of  property  at  stake,  could  not  be  managed  without  them.  The  Indian  pol 
man  oarries  out  his  orders  to  a  dot,  and,  unlike  many  of  his  white  models  East,  1 
no  respecter  of  persons.  The  Eastern  ''  philanthropist"  or  Western  cowboy,  the  IiH 
chief  or  ordinary  "buck,"  is  all  the  same  to  him  iu  the  line  of  his  duty.  *'Poor! 
as  a  guardian  of  the  peace,  feels  that  the  agent  will  assume  4ill  responsibility. 
all  oJth\9  he  does  for  the  munificent  allowance  of  ^y  per  month, 

THE  COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

I  regret  to  report  that  the  court  of  itself  has  been  a  failoro,  and  not  from  ao} 
position  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  these  Indians  to  law  and  order,  bat  ftoi 
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iherent defect  in  the  proposed  roiupositlou  of  the  courts  which,  in  the  ahsence  of  funds 
II  employ  re|i;iilar  Indian  jud^i^es.  provides  that  the  three  senior  officers  of  the  police 
hall  act  in  that  capacity  without  extra  compensation.    As  a  reply  to  the  proposition 
will  but  qnote  the  words  of  Standing:  Soldier,  lirst  lieutenant  of  police  : 

Father,  we  hATo  served  the  Govenunont  and  our  people  taithfuUy^  for  ti ve  yenrn.  In  proteotins  life 
iiid  pniperty  aud  iMlupting  the  white  iuan'8  wnyH  we  have  risked  odr  livoH  and  incur  red  the  enmity 
tfntaoy  of  our  people,  and  for  that  aervice  we,  aH  comniiAMioued  oflicevft  of  thf  police  receive  but  $8 
^r  moDth  and  fdniish  our  own  home,  while  the  enlisted  private  white  soldier  is  paid  $15  per  month 
Hid  in  sapplied  with  a  horse.  Now,  to  act  as  judges  over  our  ]>eople  and  condemn  them  to  punish* 
■rat  wheu  neresHary  will  still  further  endanger  our  lives  and  increase  their  enmity,  and  we  will  be 
paUDOthing  in  addition  therefor,  and  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  well  to  have  the  same  man  that  aots 
u jodjie  alvo  act  as  policeuiuu  and  perform  the  unuishmeut.  They  tell  me  that  is  not  the  wav  the 
white  man  manages  his  own  court.  We  are  rttill  willing  to  remain  as  policemen,  hoping  the  (jreat 
Father  will  some  time  give  us  more  paj;^  for  our  seiviee. 

The  policedeclinin^  to  serve  as  iudj^es,  no  c»)urt  has  been  appointed,  hut  in  the  absence 
of  same,  the  morepro^^ressive  Indians  have  organized  what  they  term  ''a  permanent 
board  of  councilmeu,*'  made  up  of  delegates  from  the  different  villages,  electing  by  reg- 
nkrballot  '•  Young-man-afraid-of-his-horses"  president,  with  additional  officers.  The 
board  pro}>08e  to  assume  general  supervision  anil  management  for  th<Mr  peojde,  try  and 
coudf^tuii  oft'enders,  &e.  The  scheme  has  Im'cu  in  operation  but  a  few  weeks.  They  meet 
regularly  every  foilniglit,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  I  bave  already  in  the  agency  safe 
$10 de|>o.«ut4M]  to  the  credit  of  the  board  by  a  young  Indian,  who  abandon*^d  his  wife 
forabuDdsonie  girl.  He  having  been  found  guilty,  wa>*  fined  JJIO,  or  thirty  days  in 
the  bouHP  of  rorr<»ction  at  Imrd  labor.     I  expect  mueli  good  from  the  movement. 

"PROTKimON   OF    PKOPKRTV,    PKltSON,    AND   LJFK.'' 

Ill  thitt  connect i4»n  I  will  invite  attenti(»n  to  tlie  following  article  of  the  Sioux  agree- 
ment luaile  between  the  Sioux  tribe  of  Indians  and  the  United  States,  September  26, 
l'*76.  and  ratified  by  act  ot  Congress  February  *^h,  1H77. 

Art.  g.  Tbe  provmions  of  the  said  tivaty  of  18fi8,  except  uh  herein  iu<iditied,  shall  continue  in  full 
MTtf.  ami  with  rhe  provisions  of  this  agreement,  shall  apply  to  any  country  which  may  hei*eafter  be 
•*cnpii>d  by  the  said  Indians  aw  a  home,  and  Congress  shall,  oy  appropriate  legislation,  secure  to  them 
*n orderly  "govi«mnient :  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  hiws  of  the  United  Stat*-M.  and  «-ach  individual 
•haJl  bt>  protected  in  bis  rights  of  property,  person,  and  life. 

Alaothe  two  following  sections.  Rev.  U.  S.  Statutes: 

SiCT.Jll.'i.  Except  as  to  crimes,  the  punishment  of  which  is  expressly  provided  for  in  this  title,  the 
P*ml  lavs  nf  the  FDit<*d  States  ss  to  crimes  committe<l  in  any  place  within  the  sole  and  exelnsioe 
i^^ietioa  of  the  United  Stat-es,  except  the  Distiict  of  ("oliinihiii.  shall  extend  to  thti  Indian  country. 
.^CT.  2148.  llie  preceding  section  shall  not  be  construed  tio  extt^nd  to  [crimes  committed  by  one  lia- 
*Bi  HPiiDst  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian,  nor  to  |  any  Indian  committing  any  otfense  in  the 
2[j'"*'W>ntn-  who  has  been  ))unished  by  the  local  laws  of  his  tribe,  or  any  c^8«»  where,  by  treaty 
•N^tloDi,  tlie  exclasive  jurisdiction  over  such  otlenses.  is,  or  may  be,  secured  to  the  Indian  tribes 
"•^Brtitdy. 

Abont  three  years  ago,  at  tbi«  agency,  a  young  Indian  named  Spotted  Elk,  shot 
•ootber  Indian  named  White  Cow  Walking  tlown  in  cold  blood.  The  latter  Indiaa 
*»«  unanued.  It  was  nndoubtedly  a  case  of  unprovoked  murder,  and  ho  acknowl- 
jJlMby  the  Indians.  A  short  time  afier,  Crow  Dog  killed  Spotted  Tail  at  the  neigh- 
•^•''Dg  Rooebud  agency,  and  other  Indians  have  murdered  each  other  wince  at  that 
jK**cy.  The  offenders  were  tried  and  '*  punished  by  the  local  laws  of  the  tribe," 
*JjJ »  few  heail  of  ponies  each,  ticconling  to  the  cuKt^mi  of  the  tribe,  and  liberated. 

The  United  States  marshal,  under  treaty  of  18(>8  and  article  8  of  the  Sioux  agree- 
Jf^'  of  l(?7fl,  arrested  Crow  Dog  and  Spotted  Elk,  and  brought  them  before  the 
tnit«d  Btttes  court  at  Deadwood,  Dak.,  for  trial.  Crow  Dog  was  lound  guilty  of 
J^W,  aod  condemned  to  be  hung.  Asa  test,  the  case  of  Crow  Dog  was  carried  up* 
"^tbe  Sopreme  Court  at  Washington,  and  last  winter  that  tribunal  ordered  his  lib- 
^'^^t  aa,  under  the  above  tinoted  section  2146,  Revised  Statutes,  the  court  at  Dead- 
»ood  had  no  jurisdiction.  The  two  murderers  were  set  free  an<l  permitted  to  re- 
"'*'  to  the  renervatiou. 

^•conaeqnence,  theBmle  Sioux  chief.  White  Thunder,  the  best  friend  the  Oov- 
JUj^t  ha<l  at  Rosehnd  Agency,  was,  at  that  agency,  murdered  last  June  by  Yonng 
yttwlTail  aud  Thnnder  Hawk,  and  nothing  can  lie  done  with  them,  they  havinjr 
T^  " puniahed  by  the  local  laws  of  the  tribe,''  and  paid  their  ponies.  More  mnr- 
2J'**iu  Dccofisarily  follow,  there  being  no  fear  of  the  law  to  prevent  the  same.  An 
poj^ted  and  civilized  man,  a  missionary  or  teacher,  who  may  have  spent  years  «»f 
^  life  in  the  east,  ac4 in i ring  an  education  to  become  useful  as  an  instructor  to  his 
^PlSf  eao,  if  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  Sioux  blood,  even  in  part,  in  his 
^^iiM,  be  murdered  on  the  reserv!»tion  any  time,  and  tbe  aD'air  settled  with  a  few 
P||tti«i,  breanae,  forsooth,  it  would  be  a  '^  crime  committed  by  one  Indian  against  an< 
^^^'  Hm  ftbcrve  facts  form  a  sad  commentary  on  our  solemn  promise  of  protection 
*  ufei  penon;  and  property  under  article  8,  agreement  of  1876,  ratified  by  act  of 
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Conjyjre88  iu   February,  li^T.     Advauco  in  civilization  and  x>rotectioii  under  the  liw 
should  go  hand  iu  hand. 

Till*  reservation  generally  has  been  remarkably  free  from  crime,  and  notwithsUnd- 
ing  the  opening  of  the  public  highway  and  the  rapid  settling  up  of  the  neighboring 
State  of  Nebraska,  intoxication  in  a  thing  unknown. 

I  extend  thanks  to  the  employes  generally  for  assistance  rendered  and  labor  per- 
formed. 

Appreciating  the  firm  support  extended  to  me  by  the  Department,  and  sincerely 
hoping  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  ander  the 
next  administration  may  be  as  practically  successful  in  the  management  of  the  *' prob- 
lem '^  as  the  present  incumbents, 
I  am,  very  i*espectfullv, 

V.  T.  McGILLYCUDDY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian'  Affairs.  i 


Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  25,  l^^l. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  aunnal  report  of  the  condition  of  tf- 
fairs  at  this  agency  for  the  past  year  in  accordance  with  your  instructions. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  desire  to  progress  and  advance  in  white 
man^s  ways  and  follow  the  wishes  of  the  Great  Father,  as  expressed  to  me  at  thetine 
of  my  assuming  c^harge  two  years  ago  by  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  different 
bauds  of  Indians  at  this  agency,  has  been  fuliilled  to  a  commendable  degree;  oe^ 
tainly  not  all  that  could  be  desired  or  perhaps  exjtected  from  Indians  in  loeilitiei 
where  the  surroundings  would  have  an  induence,  but  under  all  circumstances  coneid- 
ering  previous  condition,  with  th»^  strong  influences  in  the  contrary  direction,  notdifr 
appointinj^.  There  is  an  increased  inclination  to  citizens'  clothing,  more  industry,  md 
a  more  quiet  and  respectful  demeanor  at  and  about  the  agency  than  formerly;  i(^ 
less  objectionable  practices,  they  are  at  least  kept  more  private,  showing  the  knowl- 
edge of  wrong  and  the  desire  to  keep  them  from  public  view.  How  far  this  ertewii 
outside  among  the  cami)s  and  villages  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  From  pereoDil 
observation,  with  other  evidence,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  eiviliza  i«m  is  making pw* 
reus  among  this  people,  if  but  by  slow  degrees. 

FARMS  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

In  speaking  of  the  progress  in  agricultural  work,  it  is  uot  to  be  supposed  thatftfiBS 
among  the  Indians  are  referred  to  or  from  the  white  man's  htandpoint.  While  thwe 
are  some  few  farms  of  from  10  to  80  acres  each,  part  of  which  are  cultivated  in  a  cred- 
itable manner  by  Indians  of  full  blood  (one  at  least  having  '^~>  acres,  and  others  of  19 
acres  each  of  corn  that  would  do  credit  to  white  men),  with  these  exceptione  the 
so-called  "farms"  of  the  Indian  vary  from  one-half  an  acre  to  5  acres  each.  Bot, 
however  small,  it  is  a  st«]»  forward  ;  from  these  small  beginnings  larger  efforts  n^ 
be  hoped  for.  Many  of  these  "  farms"  have  been  commenced  the  past  spring  with  the 
aid  and  instruction  of  the  agency  farmer;  also,  in  some  cases  the  assistanc-e  of  ag«D^ 
teams  in  plowing  for  those  unprovided  with  teams  and  tools.  Many  have  been  ifi* 
duced  to  move  from  sand-hills  and  unproductive  localities,  where  much  the  l<?f? 
portion  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  still  located,  for  the  only  reason  that  it  * 
near  to  wood  and  water,  and  not  very  distant  from  the  commissary  or  base  of  supply 
My  effort  has  been  to  induce  them  to  change  to  more  desirable  locations,  in  a  M*Jj* 
stances  with  success.  New  camps  have  been  formed,  new  "farms"  comroenoedi 
where  some  houses  have  been  built-,  with  a  promise  of  permanency.  Com,  potatoeii 
and  garden-seeds  were  received  and  distributed,  care  being  taken  to  guard  against  ftp 
improper  use  being  made  of  them  ;  it  is  not  expected  that  all  were  planted,  bnt  It  ^ 
known  that  most  were. 

Fencing  wire  to  the  amount  of  30,000  pounds  was  received  and  issued  to  those  hjj 
ing  land  under  cultivation  and  posts  set  ready  to  make  the  fence,  inclosing  U^ 
acres.  The  insufficiency  of  quantity  disappointed  many  applicant's.  It  is  hoped  Jtb** 
an  additional  supply  may  be  received  to  fill  the  want«  ot  all  deserving  applioaot>> 
Mnch  discouragement  occnrs  to  the  Indian  who  is  not  over  carefhl  in  protecting  ^ 
field,  when  the  crop  is  destroyed  by  roving  cattle  or  ponies.  Wire  for  a  two-iH** 
fence  was  issued;  three  wires  would  be  mon^  effectual,  and  in  the  end  economici^ 

The  services  of  the  agency  farmer  have  been  appreciated  and  beneficial,  he  hi* 
visited  the  various  camps  as  much  as  possible,  and  at  all  times  a  welcome  YiM^i 
many  have  profited  by  his  instruction.    The  long  distance  from  the  agency  and  th^ 
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ap8  trom  each  uther,  with  one  farmer,  necessarily  make  these  visits  less  frequent, 
1  the  sojourn  at  the  camps  shorter  than  desimble  or  advantaf];eoas.  I  am  recently 
rised  that  three  additional  farmers  are  to  be  appointed  for  this  agency  for  practical 
rk  and  instruction.  I  consider  this  a  movement  in  the  right  direction  ;  with  men 
ipte«l  to  the  duty,  who  will  take  an  interest  in  the  work,  good  results  may  be 
ytd  for.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  Indians  appreciating  these  eflbrts  in  their  behalf 
1  profiting  thereby. 

>rop  returns  to  the  Indians  last  year  were  generally  good,  encouraging  many  to 
arge  their  efforts  and  others  to  fttllow  the  example.  The  dry  weather  of  midsum- 
r  with  severe  hail-storms  in  parts  of  the  reservation,  have  injured  the  growing 
ip  iu  some  sections,  causing  some  discouragement,  though  not  general.  Although 
scan  never  be  claimed  as  an  agricultural  country,  as  stated  in  my  last  report,  there 
'  redeeming  qualities  in  the  many  small  creeks  on  the  bottoms  of  which  good  ara- 
'  land  is  found,  and  is  being  settled  upon  by  the  most  enterprising  and  progressive, 
ere  is  a  growing  inclination  to  locate  and  take  lauds  in  severalty.  Several  have 
de  application  and  received  certificates,  an  example  which  many  seem  inclined  to 
low. 

n  renewing  here  the  suggestions  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  in  my  letter  of  Feb- 
iry  4  last,  I  am  satisfied  that  no  better  plan  or  inducement  can  be  made  to  these 
ople  for  permanent  settlement  on  the  lands  at  long  distances  from  the  agency,  and 
Followed  hope  may  be  entertained  for  their  becoming  self-sustaining  to  some  extent 
no  very  remote  period.  The  great  t^bstacle  to  overcome  with  these  people  is  their 
nng,  unsettled  disposition.  An  Indian  will  build  for  himself  a  log  house,  plow  and 
ice  a  small  tract  of  land.  At  the  expiration  of  the  season,  if  not  before,  he  will  take 
ehouHe  down,  or  leave  it  and  everything  else,  to  go  to  or  with  his  relatives  to  an- 
lier  locality,  and  do  all  the  work  over  again  for  another  season.  Few  retain  the 
■Detract  of  laud  for  more  than  a  single  year,  breaking  the  soil  for  each  crop.  To 
ercome  this  roving  inclination  and  induce  them  to  become  pennaneut,  taking  lands 
severalty,  I  would  respi'ctfnlly  recommend  the  following  plan :  Select  for  a  band 
these  Indians  lauds  in  localities  on  the  different  creeks  (of  which  there  are  several 
theconntry  available  for  cultivation);  build  from  two  to  three  goo<l,  comfortable 
fwesfor  the  chiefs  or  headmen  (conforming  with  article  6  of  articlch  of  agreement 
itbSioox  Indians  September  26,  lb76:  *  *  *  **  The  Government  shall,  with  his 
ii» erect  a  comfortable  house  on  such  allotment"),  and  furnish  lumber  to  others  to 
*ble  them  to  copy  from  these :  select  and  allot  to  and  fence  f<»r  each  family  a  tract 
Und:  furnish  oxen  to  cultivate  the  same,  and  cows  for  stocking  at  this  camp;  build 
school-house,  with  teacher's  residence  (as  stipulated  for  iu  article  5  of  above  agree- 
wit  and  treaty  of  lb68),  and  attach  thereto  a  storehouse,  the  teacher  to  be  superin- 
ndent  of  the  district  in  instructing  the  young  in  school  and  the  elders  in  farming 
id  ill  other  work,  under  supervision  of  the  agency  farmer,  reporMng  their  wants  to 
«  »gent. 

As  au  inducement  to  permanent  settlement  at  these  camps  at  long  distances  from 
•  agency,  I  would  recommend  that  the  Indians  should  be  jiennittea  to  draw  rations 
cioeh  period  as  the  distance  should  warrant;  otherwise  that  supplies  be  sent  in 
"*  to  the  camps  and  issued  from  the  storehouse  there  by  the  teacher,  in  weekly 
"let,  same  as  now  at  the  agency,  informing  the  Indians  located  at  such  camps  that 
•ey  will  be  recognized  by  their  homes  at  that  camp,  their  rations  issued  to  them 
We  Md  not  elsewhere ;  that  a  removal  will  forfeit  tneir  rights  at  that  locality,  and 
*WM,  if  issued  to  them  after  removal  at  all,  will  be  at  the  agency  only.  By  this 
tt  I  am  assured  Indians  can  be  induced  to  go  from  barren  localities,  where  it  is 
{Pytible  to  help  themselves  in  the  way  of  cultivating  the  soil  or  herding  stock,  and 
J^At  piMent  the  largestf  number  of  those  belonging  to  this  agency  are  living. 
.**»«  writlDg  the  foregoing  letter  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  practica- 
^  Aod  loeeees  of  the  plan,  if  put  into  execution,  being  daily  told  that  the  Indians 
^S^  to  farmiog  in  permanent  camps  if  they  can  have  their  rations  so  as  not  to  have 
'^^  ftU  their  time  coming  to  the  agency  for  them.  Three  new  camps  have  been 
*^  it  Irom  91b  to  15b  miles  distant.  Many  have  moved  to  camps  already  established. , 
ti^^  lAtiofna  for  longer  time  than  one  week,  and  ask  that  their  beef  may  be  given 
I^MQ  alire  for  ^m  one  to  thrree  months,  each  camp  to  herd  their  cattle  till  such 
^"■•they  reooire  them.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  raised  to  the  proposition 
JJW  be  tnmt,  oaTing  their  wants  supplied,  they  might  wander  over  or  off  the  reeer- 
^^  or  that,  being  notedly  improvident,  they  would  consume  what  they  had  and 
JMbm  for  more  before  the  time  had  expired  for  which  they  had  been  supplied. 
^^Nion  would  have  to  be  used  in  both  cases.  The  objects  and  inducements  to  go 
f^^  Bot  exist  as  formerly.  If  improvidence  led  them  to  waste  or  consume  their 
?•[■■••  it  woaid  not  be  practiced  a  second  time  when  they  found  the  supply  would 
^  nneved  till  the  proper  time,  an  teaching  providence  for  the  future,  a  lesson 
j^  needed,  and  when  practiced  will  pi-ove  one  of  their  greatest  benefits. 
^ftAcy  lemoYal  has  beeA  spoken  of  and  advised.  A  location  for  an  Indiau  agency 
uo  not  casilj  be  selected  less  appropriate,  or  desirable,  than  this  one.    This  is  the 
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expressed  opiuion  and  Kiirpriso  of  all  who  visit  it;  but  it  is  here,  and  the  mistake, if 
any,  made.  Much  money  has  been  spent  in  the  constniction  of  buildings  and  im- 
provements, which  must  be  lost,  and  as  much  more  expended  in  anew  locality. ii 
changed.  While  n  change  of  location  would  be  desirable,  and  certainly  pleaaaatfoi 
all  connected  therewith,  much  more  good  could  be  accomplished  for  the  Indiatti  b] 
adopting  the  plan  I  have  suggested,  and  by  expending  the  money  necessary  fffR 
moval  in  the  proposed  improvements.  It  would  be  of  little  consequence,  except Mti 
convenience,  where  the  agency  was  situated,  if  the  Indians  were  located  in  distu 
camps,  and  were  not  re()nired  to  come  to  the  agency  for  supplies. 

STOCK    RAISING. 

These  Indians  are  giving  more  attention  to  stock  raising  than  formerly.    Qoite 
number  now  have  small  herds,  a  few  uumbering  from  50  to  100  head  of  cattle;  w 
eral  have  saved  their  beef  issues,  broken  them  to  work,  and  have  now  good-loolun 
oxen  from  this  saving. 

The  agency  herd  of  beef  cattle,  as  also  those  belonging  to  the  Indians,  fared  w« 
during  the  past  winter,  it  being  favorable  weather  till  about  April,  when  the  iw 
severe  storm  of  the  season  prevailed  and  large  numbers  of  stock  died.  While (W 
loss  in  stock  cattle  was  heavy,  it  Wiis  not  so  severe  as  in  surrounding  herds,  which  i 
some  instances  were  almost  annihilat^^d. 

Fifty  yoke  of  work  oxen  were  recently  issued  among  the  Indians  who  hadmadepe 
manent  settlementH.     More  could  have  been  distributed  to  very  good  advantage, 
was  a  small  number  to  distribute  among  so  many,  and  inclined  to  create  diosatiib 
tiou  when  they  knew  so  many  more  were  given,  with  wagons,  to  their  neighlwri 

The  Indians  are  at  all  times  anxious  and  ready  to  earn  what  they  can  by  freigh 
ing.  They  would  be  well  pleased  to  be  kept  constantly  at  this  work.  There  arefi' 
applications  at  the  office  for  every  load  of  freiglit  to  be  hauled.  They  do  thiswoi 
faithfully  and  well.  If  furnished  with  the  meaiiHf  and  there  was  the  freighting  tol 
done,  the  road  would  show  a  steady  srreain  of  Indian  teams.  The  freight  from  i 
sources  (agency  and  traders)  at  tins  agency  for  the  past  year  has  Xyeeu  •i,UO3,0 
pounds,  and  the  earnings  therefrom  $10,050. 

SUPPLIES, 

Both  subsistence  and  annuity,  have  been  ample  and  good.  Tlie  flour  mi^htha 
been  bettor  ;  it  is  hoped  the  new  supply  will  l»e.  The  new  contract  price  wlo* 
but  this  should  not  imply  a  poorer  quality.  Savings  in  supplies  have  been  mtf 
wheuever  practicable,  witli  a  proper  regard  to  economy  and  actual  wants.  AllM 
are  taken  up  at  intervals  and  reported  in  the  regular  schedules,  conforming  with 
ceipts  taken  for  the  same.  Were  these  savings  itemized,  an  aggregate  large  amoi 
<^ould  be  shown.  So  long  as  returns  are  made  thereof  in  proper  schedules  it  i*' 
thought  necessary  to  enumerate  the  it^ms  or  value.  Five  hundred  thousand  poiU 
of  beef  cattle,  value  about  $20,000,  was  transfeiTed  to  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  from  : 
supply  on  hand,  which  will  necessitate  my  calling  on  the  new  contract  earlier  tha 
otherwise  would.  The  Indians  have  had  their  wants  amply  provided  for  until 
ceatly.  The  receipt  of  new  contract  supplies  being  later  tban  usual,  has  left 
without  several  articles  of  constant  demand  and  necessity ;  they  are  now  arrivinf 
time  to  prevent  dissension. 

• 

IMPKOVEMBNT8. 

Amouj^  the  improvements  completed  during  the  past  year  are  the  enlarj^men 
the  phy  SI  can's  quarters,  giving  him  convenient  and  comfortable  rooms  for  his  fao) 
A  new  blacksmith  shop  has  been  built,  detached  Irora  other  buildings.  This ' 
taken  out  of  the  building  in  which  is  the  carpenter  shop  and  agency  stores,  so  gi^ 
more  security  from  accident  by  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  storage  for  to 
implements,  &.C.,  in  the  shop'vacated.  A  new  and  commodious  cattle  corral,  i 
scale  and  weigh  house,  has  been  constructed — a  much  needed  improvement,  appi 
ated  by  all.  The  machinery  of  the  agency  saw-mill  was  sent  east,  overbanlea 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  in  part  renewed.  A  wire  fence  some  30  miles  long, At 
folks  of  Little  and  Big  Whit'C  Rivers,  has  been  built,  forming  one  aide  of  a  ei 
range ;  has  proven  very  satisfactory  and  serviceable.  Two  schooT-honsea,  with  tead 
residences,  have  been  erected  at  outside  camps :  these  are  convenient  and  well  adi] 
to  their  purpose.  The  general  appearance  of  tlie  agency  proper  is  improved  by  iw 
repairs. 
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SCHOOLS   AND   KDUCATION. 

dispensary  bnilding,  couverttMl  iuto  a  Nchool-houHe  at  the  agency,  was 
^niug  September,  1,  1883.  Some  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  teachers  en- 
Ding.  from  different  reasons,  when  notified.  The  opening  was  further  de- 
e  arrival  of  Captain  Pratt  to  obtain  scholars  for  the  Carlisle,  Pa.,  indus- 

On  his  departure  with  48  pupils  this  school  was«  pened,  on  November 
h  fair  prospects.  The  room  prepared  was  more  than  filled  with  40  scholars, 
ond  room  prepared  to  accomuiodate  40.  This  was  completed  to  within 
vork  on  the  29th  December,  tp  be  occupied  on  the  31st,  when,  by  the  over- 
the  stove-pipe  by  a  young  Indian  mechanic  working  there  at  the  time, 
boards  caught  fire.  Prompt  meaiiN  were  used,  and,  with  little  damage,  the 
id  to  be  entirely  extinguished.  Very  early  next  morning  the  building 
Ted  to  bo  in  tlanies  beyond  control  with  the  means  at  command;  the  bnild- 
n  in  ruins.  It  was  the  oldc'^st  and  least  valuable  building  on  the  agency; 
lly  brought  from  Ponca ;  had  been  converted  into  and  used  for  various 
It  is  hoped  that  a  new  building  will  soon  replace  this  one  destroyed,  in 
iiraence  school  at  the  regular  term,  or  very  soon  thereafter.  Temporary 
;re  pre]>ared  in  the  house  of  the  employes,  with  huch  furniture  as  was  on 
he  school  continued  with  fairsncceas  till  Col.  S.  F.  Tappan,  superintend- 
lenoa,  Nebr.,  Indian  industrial  ncliool  (who  had  been  here  for  i)npils  for 
eeks),  was  ready  to  leave  for  his  school,  on  February  15,  when  most  of  the 
nexl  his  company  of  73  boys  and  girls  and  went  with  him.  This  so  far  de- 
igency  school  that  few  scholars  were  left.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
H  recruited  again  to  a  respectable  attendance.  The  number  attending  the 
>ol  varied,  as  stated,  from  40  to  an  average  of  20,  The  irregularity  in  at- 
:  agency  day  schools  is  proverbial ;  this  one  has  not  been  an  exception ; 
ree  from  outside  influence,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  it  would  be  suc- 
satisfactory. 

on  school  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  opened  about  January  1,  by  Rev.  F. 
ho  reported  an  aggregate  of  79  scholars ;  his  three  reports  averaging  7t), 
ience  averaging  21.  When  this  school  closed,  February  20,  none  of  the 
jre  allowed  to  attend  the  agency  school.  Certainly  some  corrective  influ- 
be  used  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  this  practice;  otherwise  agency  day 
»n  entirely  into  this  control.  There  has  been  one  misnion  school  at  Little 
nnder  control  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  an  attendance  of  25,  the  teacher 
ular  church  services ;  another  at  Black  Pipe  Creek  lately  commenced  with 

Both  of  these  promise  to  be  good  sites  for  camp  schools, 
k  Camp  school  was  opened  February  25,  with  an  attendance  of  32,  daily 
almost  every  one  of  school  age  within  a  radius  of  3  miles  having  attended 
u'ly.  Night  school,  three  nights  per  week,  has  also  been  held  here  for  older 
ith  an  attendance  of  20,  certainly  showing  some  interest  in  education  in 
(T.  Another  school-house  and  teacher's  residence  has  been  erected  at  a  new 
h  is  to  be  opened  September  1  next.  The  expressed  desire  of  the  Indians 
rent  camps  to  have  schools  in  their  vicinity,  the  attendance  of  young  and 
as  the  number  sent  away  to  various  schools  olf  the  reservation,  does  credit 
)ple,  who,  if  left  to  themselves  and  their  own  volition  on  this  subject,  would 
e  edncation;  but  when  the  advantages  to-  their  children  are  pressed  upon 
persuasion  nsed,  they  will  comply  and  send. 

I  decided  relnctanceto  send  away  to  school  for  many  reasons,  sickness  and 
be  least,  and  the  labor  is  great  necessary  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  The  in- 
8wer  to  the  reqnest  to  send  away  is,  **  We  have  been  promised  for  a  long 
>  Great  Father  that  we  should  have  a  boarding-school  at  this  agency.  Why 
lave  it  f  Have  such  a  one  built  here  as  at  other  agencies  and  we  will  send 
a.  We  do  not  want  t«  send  our  children  from  home."  What  answer  can 
this?  J  cannot  make  any,  knowing  that  such  promise  has  been  made  and 
nt  not  kept.  The  nearest  to  its  fulfillment  is  the  purchase  of  part  of  the  ma- 
tyearsago,  and  which  is  still  held  for  that  pur])ose ;  the  holding,  as  I  was  told 
\D  Office,  of  $15,000  for  the  building;  the  repeated  plans  (the  latest  very  elab- 
seiection  of  a  site  by  a  special  agent  sent  expresslj'  for  that  purpose :  the 
for  bids  for  building,  and  the  day  fixed  for  letting  the  contract — where  the 
rested.  Why  are  the  Indians  not  right  in  asking,  "Why  has  not  this  build- 
lilt  T"  and  **  Why  has  not  the  oft-repeated  promise  been  fulfilled?"  I  am 
.t  this  is  the  only  agency  in  the  service  not  provided  with  a  boarding-school, 
I  one  of  the  largest.     Why  ? 

Uuiding  this  relnctance  to  send  their  children  away,  and  the  difficulty  in 
them  to  do  so,  the  record  of  those  sent  to  the  different  schools  is  commend- 
illv  as  conapared  with  former  years.  During  my  administration  of  affairs  at 
,  there  have  been  sent  off  the  reservation  to  various  schools  as  follows: 
ebooi,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  82;  industrial  school,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  120;  Lincoln  In 
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stitntc,  Philadelphia,  II;  Cutholie  Mchool,  Yankton,  Dak.,  20;  miaaiou  scbool«,36; 
O'Noil,  Nebr.,  4 ;  making  a  total  of  tliose  sent  away  of  273.  Add  those  attendingiebool 
on  tlie  reBervation,  making  a  total  of  450  at  school  dnring  the  past  two  yean. 

It  i(»  expected  that  authority  will  be  received  to  build  four  new  camp  schoolii for 
which  application  has  been  made,  when  the  numlier  of  scholars  in  attendance  it 
school  it  is  expected  will  be  largely  increased.  Could  boanl  and  lodging  be  fhmiiihed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  schools,  many  would  attend  who  are  now  prevented  by  distance 
of  residence.     Many  such  »])pHcationH  have  lieen  made. 

HOrSF.   HUILDIN'(i, 

to  a  commendable  degree,  has  continued.  Many  of  the  poorer  houses  have  been 
rebuilt,  others  improved,  and  new  ones  erected.  There  is  a  notable  improvemcDt  ii 
the  construction  of  new  houses ;  many  old  ones  are  but  poor  apologies,  while  aone 
new  ones  would  do  civdit  to  the  early  settlers  of  our  Western  country.  The  sawiaf 
and  isNue  of  lumber  has  been  an  incentive,  and  made  a  marked  improvement  in  baiM* 
ing.  One  hundre<l  thousand  feet  of  lumber  has  been  made  at  Government  expeue 
and  distributed.  In  addition  to  this  the  Indians  have  cut,  hauled,  and  had  sawed  for 
their  own  use  over  1,000  logs,  largely  more  than  ever  before,  making  over  100,000  feet 
of  lumber,  showing  industry  and  a  desire  for  improvement  and  comfort  in  their  dwell- 
ings. There  have  been  200  houses  improved  and  built  during  the  past  year,  and  it 
present  there  is  a  total  of  050  houses  on  this  reservation.  The  aggregate>  fiuantity  of 
lumber  sawed  at  the  agencv  saw-mill  this  vear,  including  that  for  Indians  from  In- 
dian logs,  is  240,000  feet. 

WATER   SUPPLY. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  supplying  the  agency  with  water.  I  consider  tbe 
present  mode  as  not  only  expensive,  but  very  unsatisfactory. 

At  the  recent  burning  of  the  school  building,  but  for  the  stillness  of  the  wind  mattfi- 
ally  greater  loss  would  have  been  snstained  than  would  cover  the  expense  of  perma- 
nent water  works  and  give  ample  protection  to  all  buildings  and  property.  Tbe 
building  adjacent  to  the  school-house  destroyed  was  in  great  danger,  ezcitiog  Df 
anxiety,  without  means  to  protect  it  or  all  buildings  in  the  near  vicinity,  which,  witi 
the  high  winds  prevalent  here,  might  and  probably  would  endanger  alt  huildings  m 
the  agency ;  as  it  was,  the  situation  was  critical.  I  consider  it  my  daty  to  impretf 
upon  the  authorities  the  necessity  of  better  protraction  and  security. 

DEATH  OF   WIUTK  THUXDEK. 

The  quietude  and  monotony  of  affairs  at  the  agency  were  broken  on  the  eveDiD£<tf 
May  29  by  the  killing  of  chief  White  Thunder  by  Spotted  Tail  (son  of  the  latechirf 
8]»otted  Tail)  and  an  Indian  named  Thunder  Hawk.  This  was  the  cnlminatioii  w 
n  old  feud  or  jealousy  between  White  Thunder  and  Spotted  Tail.  Both  parties  bw 
aeen  in  my  otYice  during  the  forenoon  of  the  day  of  the  killing.  I  had  no  reaaoo  to 
suspect  any  hostile  intention  on  the  part  of  either.  My  information,  obtained  ^oo- 
pally  from  Spotteil  Tail  after  the  fracas,  is  that  White  Thunder,  feeling  aggnewd, 
went  to  Spotted  Tail's  camp  and  took  therefrom  seven  horses  and  other  property* 
Spotted  Tail  going  to  his  camp  and  seeing  some  of  his  horses  dead  on  the  roadt  1^ 
with  two  others,  Thunder  Hawk  and  Long  Pumpkin,  went  to  and  conimeuced  firiof 
into  the  camp  of  White  Thunder's  friends,  during  which  White  Thunder  reoeiTeo 
two  ritle  shots,  one  from  Spotted  Tail,  in  the  leg,  and  another  from  Thnnder  Hawk,iB 
the  breast,  from  which  he  soon  died.  Long  Pumpkin  was  thought  to  be  moitally 
wounded.  He  has  progressed  till  the  present  time,  with  prospects  of  final  reeoTtfT* 
The  father  of  White  Thnnder  was  less  seriously  wounded,  but,  on  accoant  of  ^^^^'Iff'J 
age.  may  not  recover.  Six  horses  were  killed  in'the  affray.  The  next  morning  8pott>B 
Tail  and  Thunder  Hawk  answered  my  summons  and  appeared  before  me  for  examil*' 
tion.  The  above  is  in  substance  the  result  of  my  investigation.  To  guard  agti>^ 
further  hostilities  and  bloodshed  I  deemed  it  prudent  and  proper  that  theoe  t** 
should  be  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  agency  and  the  antagonism  of  the  fHeiw* 
or  band  of  White  Thnnder  (who  had  not  yet  reported  at  the  agency).  I  sent  thfliii|J 
Fort  Niobrara,  with  a  request  to  the  commanding  officer  that  they  might  b«  detaiilA 
in  safe-keeping,  subject  to  instructions  from  the  Department.  They  have  been  In^ 
prisoners  at  the  fort  since  that  time,  and  are  still  there,  on  instrnctioDsrecelYed  thiwip 
the  Indian  Office  from  the  War  Department  '^  to  be  detained  till  forther  notice." 

Since  the  time  of  the  killing  of  White  Thunder  the  bands  of  these  antagoniatic  ohiaii 
have  met  and  in  their  way  8ettle<l  the  differences  between  them,  come  to  amicable  teem, 
and,  as  they  report  to  me,  made  peuce.    True,  no  more  hostile  feeling  haa^Jbeen  madi 
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nifest,  and  these  men  might  return  without  caasing  further  hostilities;  Imt  if  there 
lo  law  to  punish  or  detain  offeuden*  of  Huch  character  in  durance,  they  slionhl  not 
returned  to  the  place  of  their  crimes,  where  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  nmr- 
eil  reside,  and  wno  stand  ready,  whenever  afflicted  with  "  had  hearts  "or  '*  niourn- 
,"  to  avenge  the  offense,  endangering  the  lives  of  many  and  good  government  of 

look  upon  this  troahle  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  return  to  this  agency  of  Crow  Dog 
e  murderer  of  Chief  Spotted  Tail,  August,  I8SI),  imprisoned,  tried,  convicted,  and 
idemned  for  his  crime.  Afterwards  on  The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
irt  ^^that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  Indian  otfenders  against  Indians,''  he 
4  released  and  returned  here,  feeling  of  more  importance  than  the  highest  chief  of 
nation.  His  presence  from  the  time  of  his  return  has  beeu  the  cause  of  jealousy 
1  heart-burnings.  Ic  has  at  different  times  appeared  as  though  trouble  would  re- 
t  from  this  cause.  White  Thunder  had  become  one  of  the  progressive  men  among 
I  Indians,  had  recently  induced  a  number  of  his  band  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  the 
;ocy,  to  form  a  new  camp  where  good  farms  could  be  made,  and,  by  his  example, 
need  them  to  go  to  work.  His  death  will  be  a  loss  to  his  people,'  as  also  to  the 
it(«,  to  whom  he  was  a  good  friend.  His  influence  was  on  tne  side  of  good  gov- 
iment,  law,  and  order. 

COURT  OF   INDIAN   OFFENSES. 

'be  reasons  given  in  my  last  report  for  not  nominating  judges  for  a  court  of  Indian 

mnes  exist  now  as  then.     Suitable  persons  to  fulfill  such  duties  as  are  called  for  iu 

requirements  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  among  these  Indians. 

TELEGRAPH. 

rbe  circumstances,  and  the  possibility  of  the  repetition,  with  the  excitement  in- 
larable  from  sach  oases  as  the  death  of  White  Thunder,  impress  the  importance 
telmaphio  communication.  The  hope  entertained  a  year  ago,  from  conveisation 
th  the  authorities  at  Washington,  that  authority  would  be  received  for  the  con- 
miction  of  a  line  of  telegraph  connecting  the  agency  with  Fort  Niobrara  and  Valen- 
ie,Nebr.  (terminus  of  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad),  there  with  the  Western  Union 
le,  to  with  Washington  and  all  other  points,  has  so  far  not  been  realized.  The 
iportance  of  such  a  line  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  iu  my  opinion  it  should  be 
lih. 

INDIAN    POLICE. 

• 

Theoamber  of  this  force,  reduced  a  year  ago  by  office  orders  to  25,  has  now,  by 
HMaothority  and  my  request,  been  increased  to  40  (within  10  of  the  original  num- 
«rt  this  agency).  This  will  add  much  to  their  authority  and  efficiency  ;  they  have 
v^tineil  their  reputation  for  attention  to  duty. 

The  Kuard>bouse  built  a  year  ago  has  served  a  good  purpose  for  our  people.  It  has 
■^  the  prsTentive  more  than  the  cure,  without  being  put  to  practical  use.  For 
i^^Bders  it  has  served  an  excellent  refuge  for  those  coming  laden  internally  or  ex- 
**^ll7  with  whisky ;  on  one  or  two  such  occasions  it  has  made  its  existence  known 

MEDICINE. 

1^*  P. Grinneli,  the  agency  physician,  has  fully  sustained  the  reputation  hrousht 
^  te  somewhat  over  a  year  ago.  He  is  ever  ready  to  the  call  of  the  ueeily,  able 
^  ^Aemit  at  all  times.  Dr.  Grinnell  reports  to  me  that  he  has  treated  2,143 
N>Bliftr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  last,  medical  and  surgical,  with  21  deaths. 
[^**9  thste  are  a  number  of  very  interesting  cases,  one  struck  with  lightning.    He 

white  sittiiis  in  her  lodge,  the  bolt  taking  effect  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  burning 
e  of  two  hiohea.  The  track  of  the  bolt,  extending  down  the  left  side  as  far  as  the 
by  savere  oootnaion,  the  soars  now  remaining  resembling  those  of  deep  burns.    The 

^  — r. sted  by  the  stroke  and  considered  dead  by  her  friends,  but  soon  exhibited  signs  of 

*;  jbr  mmm  wesks  she  aiiffered  fh>m  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  but  is  now  convalescent. 

AWnflil  it  wry  ameh  needed.  The  old,  Inilrm,  and  many  with  chronic  diseases  would  be  especially 

■  kj  CMh  ^Rrvisfam.    A  man  with  gunshot  wouna,  producing  oomminuted  fracture  of  tiie 


■r,  iiMW  Mac  ta  a  "  tepe^  with  the  hot  sun  ponrinff  in,  making  it  exceedingly  uncomfortable 
MaaialhstMntfaM  neeaealto  examine  the  wo  md.    No  nurse  is  provided,  and  toe  man  is  at  the 
Rf  tf  ths  §mr  ladlaas.  who  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  wash  the  wound  or  wait  upon  the  patient. 
MM  ks  srliiat  that  snek  treatment  of  oases  cannot  result  satisfactorily. 
J  Wmi  IflskcMat  16  adles  distant,  there  are  provided  for  a  mere  handftil  of  soldiers  a  hospital 
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nurse,  hiMipital  steward,  and  two  physicisos,  while  here,  with  nearly  8,000  Indians,  the  G 
prorides  one  physician,  who  is  expected  to  be  bis  own  janitor,  nnrse.  steward,  attend  his  < 
and  visit  the  sick  in  camp.  It  is  clear,  with  a  sufficient  medical  service  to  supply  all  de 
Indians  would  much  more  readily  forsake  their  old  notions  of  medicine  and  adopt  tnone  used 
life.    Especially  would  this  be  the  case  if  they  could  see  their  sick  properly  oMed  for  in  a  1 

I  fnlly  concur  in  Dr.  GrinuelPH  recommeudation  for  a  hospital,  and  considc; 
be  one  of  the  best  and  surest  means  of  bringing  the  Indians  under  the  mat 
and  treatment  of  the  agency  physician,  and  in  cases  of  epidemic  dismses 
any  time)  indispensable. 

MISSIONARY   AND  CHURCH   WORK. 

The  missionary  work  of  this  agency  has  coutiuuwl  to  progress  favorably, 
able  and  untiring  efforts  of  the  Rev.  William  J.  Cleveland,  of  the  Episcopa 
wlio  has  labored  long  and  acceptably  with  these  Indians,  whose  patient  etfurt 
behalf  are  shown  by  constant  appeals  fromall,  whether  professedlv  iden'itie 
church  or  not.  In  addition  to  his  church  and  Sunday-school  work  at  the  a 
has  mission  stations  at  Oak  Creek  and  Little  Oak  Creek,  where  lay-readers  ai 
who  have  regular  services,  with  Sunday  schools.  Church  buildings  at  one  * 
these  stations  are  contemplated. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  established  a  mission  at  this  agency  somewt 
year  ago,  under  charge  of  Rev.  F.  M.  Craft,  who  wan  subsequently  joined  b 
A.  Bushman.  Both  of  these  geutleuien  have  been  energetic  in  their  la 
erected  a  building  to  serve  as  school-n»oui  or  chapel  until  such  time  as  the 
plan  of  their  building  is  carrie<l  out.  It  was  my  pHinfuI  duty  to  report  to  th 
ment  some  of  the  teachings  and  sayings  to  the  Indians  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craft 
he  held  himself  aiiti  his  church  above  all  civil  law  or  the  authority,  wisl: 
structions  of  the  President,  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  any  oth 
tnted  authority.  Such  pernicious  doctrine,  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  th< 
could  not  but  l>e  subversive  of  all  law  and  order,  setting  at  detiance  and  i^i 
authority  of  the  agent.  Reports  of  other  acts  of  Rev.  Mr.  Craft  had  previo 
made  to  the  Department  by  ]>artie8  in  official  position  visiting  the  agenc 
wherein  he  had  used  his  influence  with  the  Indians  to  prevent  them  sending 
to  the  Indian  industrial  schools.  Upon  these  reports  the  order  of  the  bono 
retary  of  the  Interior  was  received,  through  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  thai 
Crafi)  should  be  expelled  from  the  reservation  and  Indiai  country,  which 
cuted,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Craft  ordered  away,  leaving  February  20  last.  It  is  to 
his  successor,  should  one  be  sent,  will  entertain  different  views  of  civil  la^ 
sessed  of  that  Christian  virtue  **  charity,"  entt»rtain  and  teach  more  catht 
on  all  subjects,  religion  included.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  nnpleasant 
my  experience  at  this  agency,  preferring  to  see  and  aid  every  effort  in  the  di 
Christianity  and  advancement,  and  not  even  in  appearance  impede  any  e 
minister,  priest,  or  layman,  whose  special  duty  this  is  or  should  be. 

CONCLUSION. 

While  all  efforts  fall  short  of  what  is  hoped  for  or  perhaps  expected,  there 
satisfaction  in  realizing  some  advancement  is  made  and  is  apparent.  1 
judged,  and  should  be,  from  the  advantages  they  have  enjoyed  and  the  m 
for  their  advancement,  and  not  from  their  actual  condition  alone.  The  I 
this  agency  should  not  be  an  exception  to  this  rule.  From  the  means  used  fci 
provement,  compared  with  those  of  other  localities  duriug  the  past,  in  tl 
schools,  instruction  in  agriculture,  &c.  (all  of  which  is  stipulated  for  by  ti 
which  they  have  not  had),  they  will  compare  in  advancement  with  ot 
favored. 

The  aboriginal  festival  of  the  sun  dance  was  not  held  here  this  year.  B^i 
ons  adherence  to  my  decision  of  last  year  (when  I  told  the  Indians  the  one 
must  be  the  last),  it  was  reluctantly  yielded.'  I  do  not  expect  it  will  agfi 
Tived.    Other  objectionable  customs  will  take  time  and  patience  to  overcoc 

Without  the  aid  and  assistance  of  willing,  capablt^,  and  honest  employes 
agent  would  have  a  most  unenviable  position.     To  those  connected  with  tfa 
my  acknowledgments  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered. 

For  the  courtesies  and  support  received  at  all  times  from  the  Office  of  ] 
fairs,  I  beg  to  return  my  thanks. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  G.  WRIGHT, 
rnited  Statet  India 

The  CoMMissiONKR  OF  Indian  AFFAiBa. 
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SiSSKTON  AOKNCY,   DAKOTA, 

SeptetHher  20,  1884. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  Hubniit  my  aiinuul  report  for  the  tiHcal  year  ending  Jdne 
,1W4. 

ThiH  reservation  is  a  triangle  of  land,  lying  upon  the  eastern  border  of  Dakota  be- 
een  parallels  45*^  and  46^  north  latitude,  having  Lake  Travei-se  a.s  a  p<vrt  of  its 
stern  boundary,  and  its  southern  point  touching  Lake  Ka^npeska.  It  contains 
ti,780  acres.  The  Coteanx  de  Prairie,  a  tine  range  of  hills,  run  from  the  northwest 
ner  southeasterly  through  the  reservation.  The  eastern  slope  of  these ^iIIIh  is  gashed 
ith  not  less  than  fifty  ravines,  each  having  a  stream  of  spring  water  in  it.  The  hot- 
m  and  sides  are  generally  covered  with  a  growth  of  oak,  cotton  wood,  linden,  box> 
ler,  and  ash  trees.  The  prairie  east  of  the  Coteaux  is  a  body  of  very  excellent  farm- 
eland,  as  is  also  the  vatley  of  the  Little  Sioux  Kiver  near  the  south  end.  The 
kefliiiK>n  the  reservation  and  bordering  it  abound  in  excellent  food  lishes. 
The  tribes  residing  at  this  agency  are  parts  of  the  Hissetou  and  Wahpeton  bands 
the  Dakotas  or  Sioux.  They  are  very  nearly  civilized.  They  all  wear  clothing 
It  the  white  people  and  have  abandoned  almost  all  the  customs  of  savage  life.  They 
'eenlirely  sefrsupporting;  most  of  them  make  their  liviug  from  their  farms.  Some 
At  live  around  tne  lakes  subsist  principally  on  iisli,  and  do  very  little  farming, 
ne  excellent  mark  of  progress  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  farm  labor  is  performed  by 
en.  There  are  a  few  who  persist  in  the  nomadic  habits  of  their  wilder  state,  but 
le  Damber  is  decreasing.  Quite  a  proportion  of  the  people  are  the  opposite  of  in> 
Dstrioiis,  and  perform  the  minimum  of  labor  that  will  secure  a  living;  in  this,  how- 
rer,  they  may  not  differ  materially  from  white  men,  except  perhaps  in  degree. 
The  births  (63)  outnumber  the  deaths  (42)  for  the  year,  aud  the  general  health  of  the 
eople  has  bf^en  good. 

LANDS   IN   SEVERALTY. 

Their  lands  were  allotted  in  severalty  in  1876.  At  that  time  the  larger  part  of  the 
eople  were  really  incapable  of  making  a  proper  selection  of  lands  for  farming  purposes, 
"hey  sought  fai*l,  water,  and  shelter,  and  hence  huddled  into  the  ravines  along  the 
!oteiox  or  in  the  fringes  of  timber  around  the  lakes.  A  large  number  of  these  allot- 
WDts  do.  not  contain  arable  lands  enough  to  enable  the  allottee  to  cultivate  the 
ftjr  acres  reqaired  before  he  can  receive  a  patent.  Hence  the  agents  have  been 
TiDg  to  induce  them  to  change  their  locations  and,  retaining  40  acres  of  timber,  take 
M  acres  of  the  rich  prairie  for  cultivation.  This  movement  has  been  partially  sue- 
<Kfal,  and  quite  a  number  have  pushed  out  from  the  hills.  Several  of  these  have 
iiMdy  received  patents  and  at  least  twenty  more  have  complied  with  the  condition 
Ad  are  awaiting  surveys  to  put  their  applications  in  form  to  forward.  The  stakes 
Bvkiog  the  snlxlivisions  have  been  burned  away  by  prairie  fires,  and  it  is  necessary 
hMthe  settled  p)irt8 should  be  restaked  in  order  to  enable  me  to  detine  those  new  loca- 
ioosaod  properly  rerify  the  applications  for  allotments  and  patents.  There  have  been 
>x  patents  issned  to  members  of  this  tribe  during  the  fiscal  year. 

LAND  AND  CROPS. 

I  estimate  the  number  of  acres  broken  upon  the  reservation  at  5,600.  Of  this 
*>Mmnt  350  acres  have  been  broken  this  year.  The  aggregate  amount  under  cnltiva- 
^  this  year  will  not  exceed  4,500  acres.  The  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  have  been 
l^tnd  are  all  now  in  stack.  Threshing  has  l>eguu.  The  amount  of  wheat  raised 
"^  proportionately  than  the  oats,  because  it  nas  been  customary  to  issue  seed 
^'^t  to  many  of  the  Indians  each  spring.  Finding  that  a  promise  had  been  given 
P^  to  ask  for  it  this  year,  I  did  not  ask  for  nor  issue  any  seed  wheat.  I  assisted  them 
Atomeotber  ways  to  earn  the  money  to  buy  it  with,  but  many  were  content  to  sow 
J^inttead  because  the  seed  cost  less.  AH  of  the  more  thrifty  farmers  will  save 
wtir  seed  this  year. 

FARM  MACHINERY. 

^pi^  is  a  disposition  among  some  of  the  farmers  to  imitate  one  of  the  failings  of 
T^^to  fanners  around  them,  viz,  to  buy  expensive  farm  machinery  on  credit  far 
■^'''wl  their  needs.  The  resnlt  is  bad,  of  course.  The  rates  of  interest  are  ruinous, 
•^w  tb«r  crops  go  largely  to  pay  machine  notes. 

EDUCATION. 

.|^  preparations  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  this  tribe  are  commensurate 
^u  the  work  to  be  done;  and  with  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  by  the 
^^^  in  that  department,  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  permit 
^^  children  to  enloy  the  great  advautages  open  to  them,  the  entire  school  popula- 
"^  *hoQld  be  reached.    During  the  fiscal  year  the  Manual  Labor  Boarding  School 
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buildiug  has  been  doubled  in  size,  adding  a  fine  school-room,  a  commodious c 
hall,  rooms  for  the  girls,  play  rooms,  teachers'  rooms,  and  a  hospital  ward.  Th 
part  is  heated  by  steam,  which  in  economy  of  fuel,  comfort  of  the  inmate«,  i 
dnced  danger  from  fire,  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  wood-bnrning  faiDft 
stoves  nsed  in  the  old  part.  The  old  part-,  which  was  very  mnch  out  of  lepa 
been  reiitte<i,  the  broken  walls  patched  and  papered,  the  floors  repaired,  u 
wood-work  inside  and  out  painted,  so  that  the  whole  building  is  now  clean  «)< 
The  laundry  and  bakery  building  is  inclosed,  and  with  the  completion  of  tl 
building  of  a  suitable  wood-shed  and  other  out'-buildings,  authorized  by  vooi 
the  establishlnent  will  be  well  equipped.  Authority  was  granted  in  October! 
putting  down  an  artesian  well  to  supply  the  school  with  water.  Water  w« 
late  in  December  at  a  depth  of  1^15  feet,  aud  later  a  pump  was  put  in,  but  the  ] 
of  the  well  has  been  a  chapter  of  accidents,  and  it  is  not  yet  in  working  ordei 
cost  of  the  above  improvements  has  been  as  follows : 

New  part  Manual  Labor  Boarding  School  building |8, 

Repairs  on  old  part  Manual  Labor  Boarding  School  building 

Laundry  and  bakery  to  date 

Artesian  well  and  pump 

Steam-heating  apparatus 1 

The  Manual  Labor  Boarding  School  began  its  session  on  the  25th  of  Octobe 
and  closed  June  27,  1884.  There  were  103  different  scholars  attending  the 
The  average  for  the  whole  session  was  68^  pupils.  The  new  part  of  the  bnildi 
not  occupied  until  the  middle  of  December.  The  cramped  quarters  up  to  tba 
and  some  defects  in  administration,  which  were  subsequently  remedied,  de 
somewhat  from  the  success  of  the  school  in  the  first  four  months,  but  later  tb< 
ars  improved  rapidly  and  the  rssults  of  the  year  were  very  satisfactory. 

The  trades  of  harness  and  shoe  making  and  tailoring  were  carried  on,  and  sei 
boys  were  taught.  In  the  harness  and  shoe  shop,  owing  to  an  omission  in  the 
estimate,  quit«  a  delay  occurred  on  account  of  a  lack  of  materials.  These  w€ 
seqnently  furnished,  and  the  boys  showed  fair  progress  at  the  close  of  the  yeai 
girls  were  duly  instructed  in  making  and  repairing  their  own  clothing,  an 
regularly  detailed  for  service  in  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  laundry,  rriz* 
offered  for  the  best  kept  rooms,  both  bo^s  and  girls,  and  the  progress  in  p 
cleanliness  and  the  tidy  appearance  of  their  rooms  was  gratifying. 

The  other  schools  on  the  reservation  are  the  Goodwill  Mission  boarding  sch 
the  Ascension  Girls'  Boarding  School.  The  Goodwill  Mission  school  had  fo 
boarders  and  four  day  scholars  in  attendance,  and  an  average  of  forty  board] 
three  day  scholars  during  the  year.  This  school  is  conducted  by  the  Presb 
Board  of  Home  Missions  under  a  contract  with  your  office.  It  has  been  suppli< 
a  new  building  for  a  boarding  house  and  girls'  dormitory,  a  large  addition  to  tl 
dormitory,  and  a  recitation  room  to  the  school-house.  The  school  is  well  eq 
and  does  good  work  in  the  educational  department.  During  the  past  year  tl 
ual  labor  for  boys  was  confined  principally  to  working  in  the  garden,  cutting 
aud  carrying  water.  It  would  be  an  improvement  if  more  extended  farming 
tions  could  ue  added  to  the  labor  depart>meut. 

The  Ascension  Girls'  boarding  school  is  held  in  the  house  of  Rev.  John  B.  R 
a  native  pastor,  about  6  miles  south  of  the  agency.  The  space  is  limited,  ( 
commodatiug  fourteen  scholars,  but  the  care  of  the  scholars  and  their  develop 
all  branchf  s  of  education,  manual,  mental,  and  moral,  is  such  as  to  fully  Justify 
tinuance  of  the  school.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  I3f  pupils, 
outlay  to  assist  this  worthy  man  and  his  very  capable  wife  in  enlarging  the 
would  enable  them  to  teach  a  larger  number  of  scholars  with  but  slight  ad 
expense  to  the  Government. 

BKOWN  EARTH  DAY  SCHOOL. 

During  the  year  a  day  school  has  been  supported  at  the  colony  of  homeste 
Grant  County,  Dakota,  known  as  Brown  Earth.  The  result  was  an  entire  fi 
secure  any  attendance  worthy  the  name  of  school.  I  have  recently  visited  th* 
and  urged  upon  them  the  propriety  of  sending  their  children  to  the  boarding 
upon  the  reservation. 

SCHOLARS  FROM  CARLISLE. 

Six  scholars  returned  from  Carlisle  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  three  b 
three  girls.     One  of  the  boys,  Moses  Livingstone,  has  since  died. 

CHURCHES. 

There  are  seven  church  organizations  within  the  reservation  and  one  at 
Earth  settlement.    Six  Presbyterian  churches  served  by  native  pastoTBi  niu 
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366coinmanicai]Ui.    An  iucreoHe  of  1  church  and  32  comtniinicauts  during  the  year. 

One  Protestant  Episcopal  church  served  by  llev.  Edward  Ashley,  missiouary/with 

cmtecbists  holding  service  at  two  oat -stations.    This  church  numbers  lii*  connnunicants ; 

number  of  baptisms  during  year,  36.     A  young  man's  guild  ha.s  been  organize<l  this 

y«ar. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  LAWS. 

In  January  of  this  year  I  approved  the  constitution  and  laws  enacted  by  this  peo- 
ple an  permitted  bv  article  10  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  them  May  2,  IHJT,  copies 
of  which  were  duly  furnished  to  your  office.     The  code  is  Him])le  and  IVrtguientary, 
hut  experience  will  doubtless  suggest  improvementH  to  their  minds.     The  orgjiniza- 
tion  provider  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  constable  for  each  district,  a  central  court  of 
five  judges,  a  chief,  assistant  chief,   secretary,  treasurer,  and  attorney.     The  law- 
inakinG:  power  is  vested  in  two  bodies — the  council,  composed  of  the  recognized  head 
men  of  the  tribe,  whose  ottice  expires  and  l)ecomes  elective  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
and  the  house  of  represtmtatives,  compc»sed  of  two  delegates  from  each  district,  one 
of  which  is  elected  annually  to  serve  two  years.     All  I  a  wd  require  the  approval  of 
tbe  chief  and  the  ageut  before  they  can  become  operative. 
The  legislative  bodies  convened  in  February  last,  and  added  several  statutes  to  their 
^       eode.    These  laws  for  the  most  part  had  reference  to  the  Hupport  and  duties  of  their 
^        newly  elected  officers,  and  s(»me  municipal  regulations.     Some  which  touched  upon 
white  men  and  their  property  did  not  receive  the  sanoiioii  of  the  ageut.     The  oper- 
ation of  these  laws  has  been  in  the  main  beneficial.     Several  arrests  have  been  made 
tod  punishments  iuflicte<l  for  drunkenness  and  bringing  intoxicating  liquors  upon 
the  reservation.     A  license  from  the  legal  authorities  is  made  a  prerequisite  to  mar- 
tiagf*,  and  divorce  is  legally  deiined  and  granted  only  for  adultery,  desertion,  and 
cruelty.    The  action  of  the  court  iu  some  of  these  cases  has  been  praiseworthy  and 
the  effect  upon  the  people  good. 

A  district  constable  assisted  by  a  squad  of  three  men  captured  and  delivered  to  me, 
on  the  30th  of  June,  William  Bailey,  one  of  the  most  desperate  horse-thieves  infest- 
ioff  this  part  of  the  country,  with  two  stolen  horses  in  his  possession.  The  Indian 
police  retained  hiui  in  custody,  although  his  friends  and  accomplices  were  watchful 
to  procure  his  escape,  until  I  turned  him  over  to  the  sheritt'  of  Kansom  County,  Da- 
kota Territory',  who  had  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  The  Indian  police  accompanied 
the  sheriff'  some  3U  miles  on  his  return  with  the  prisoner  and  he  made  no  etfort  to  es- 
cape while  they  were  present.  He  subsequently  disarmed  the  sherift*  and  escaped 
vith  one  of  the  stolen  horses  to  the  British  Possessions.  I  mention  this  case  in  this 
eooDection  as  showing  the  value  of  orga:uzation  and  authority.  These  horse- thieves 
hare  made  this  reservation  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  many  years,  and  the  Indians 
hate  been  afraid  to  meddle  with  them. 

TRADER. 

On  the  second  day  of  April,  1884,  John  W.  Hines  was  licensed  as  trader  for  this 
ijreocy.  This  being  the  tirst  trader  which  the  people  have  had  iu  many  years,  and 
•ume  prejn<jiices  existing  among  them  on  the  subject,  certain  pei-sons  endeavored  to 
nise  an  excitement^  ana  if  possible  frighten  all  parties  into  their  measures.  A  firm 
tsd  qniet  oonrse  at  the  agency  soon  set  the  matter  at  rest,  and  the  store  is  patronized 
htelj  by  all  parties. 

SIOUX  COMMISSIONERS. 

On  the  26th,  *Z7tbj  and  2Sth  days  of  May  last  the  Sioux  Commissioners,  Hon.  Newton 
Edmnuds,  Hon.  P.  C.  Shannon,  and  Hon.  James  H.  Teller,  met  the  Indians  in  council, 
and  presented  to  them  some  proposals  for  purchasing  a  part  of  this  reservation.  The 
people,  after  considering  the  propositions,  decided  unanimously,  not  to  sell  any  partot 
their  land  at  present.  The  reasoi^s  for  their  action,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  j^ather 
them  since  that  time,  are :  First,  and  mainly,  because  they  had  a  short-  time  before  this 
been  informed  that  their  petition  to  Congr(>ss  for  payment  of  certain  services  as  scouts 
and  for  relief  from  the  confiscation  act  had  not  been  successful.  They  say  that  until 
the  United  States  pays  what  it  owes  them,  they  do  not  wish  to  make  the  debt  larger. 
Second,  becanse  in  the  plan  of  reducing  the  reservation  presented  to  them  fully  two- 
tbirda  of  their  people  would  be  left  out  among  the  whites. 

TREE  PLANTIXG. 

The  anniial  arbor  day  appointed  by  the  governor  of  this  Territory-  was  observed  by 
plan  tiDg  abont  two  hnndrecl  trees  at  the  Manual  Labor  Boanlin  g  School  an<l  the  agency. 

BROWN  EARTH   HOMESTEADERS. 

Upcm  a  rscent  visit  to  the  Brown  Earth  settlement  I  found  thii*ty  families  of  Sis- 
•etOD  and  Wahpeton  people  living  upon  their  homestead  claims.    These  claims  were 
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very  badly  choden  at  first  and  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  Few  of  then 
have  more  than  five  acivs  of  land  broken,  and  many  of  them  have  not  that  mach  ondw 
cultivation.  Thoy  exist  by  fishing,  hunting,  trapping,  and  selling  the  wood  df  of 
their  claims  to  white  settlers.  They  are  falling  behind  the  Indiana  of  the  retMntiM 
in  many  rospoct^,  and  I  fear  are  not  free  from  tne  vice  of  intemperance. 

LOCATION'   OF   AGENCY. 

Tlie  experience  of  a  year  has  served  to  contirin  my  earlier  impreaaion  that  tbeloei- 
tion  of  the  agency  is  unfortunate  in  being  so  far  from  the  Manoal  Labor  Boardiig 
School.  The  education  of  this  people  seems  to  me  to  be  the  paramount  datjof  thi 
Department  and  it-s  repreaent-atives,  and  th"  care  and  interest  of  the  agent  ought  ti 
be  incretisiugly  direct^^d  to  this  important  part  of  the  service.  The  carpenter  mI 
blacksmith  shops  should  be  filled  with  school  apprentices.  These  trades  are  evenoon 
important  than  those  already  introduced  into  the  school.  But  the  shops  are  softr 
away  as  to  make  it  impracticable  at  present  t-<»  have  the  scholars  work  there.  If  tiN 
school  were  so  located  that  the  agent  could  readily  visit  it  in  his  daily  rouDdii  hti 
presence  would  l»e  of  service,  if  he  is  at  all  a  proper  man  for  his  office. 

If  the  change  of  location  were  approved  and  made  gradually,  it  would  be  acooB 
plished  in  a  few  years  without  great  expetisi^  and  with  small  loss.  The  warehooHi 
two  dwelling-houses,  and  one  smith  shp]>  arc  all  the  agency  buildings  that  have  any 
money  value  worth  considering.  Several  of  the  remaining* houses  are  old  logcabiu^ 
totally  unfit  for  human  habitations  in  this  severe  climate. 

INDIAN   DWKLLINGS.  • 

During  the  fiscal  year  I  have  issued  40,000  feet  of  l>oards,  10,000  feet  of  flooriigf 
6,000  feet  of  sidinq:,  3,000  feet  of  scantling.  85,000  shingles,  27  doors,  and  65  windoffk 
for  the  repair  anif  completion  of  77  Indian  houses  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,700.  Anir 
provement  of  the  dwellings  of  this  people  is  one  of  their  greatest  physical  dm^ 
They  are  mainly  housed  in  small  log  cal)ins  with  earth  roofs.  Duriugthe  diyeoM 
winters  these  answer  the  purpose  very  well ;  but  as  soon  as  the  rains  come  tbej  m 
very  little  prote-ctiou.  The  water  runs  down  into  the  honsee  in  muddy  streams,  di- 
filing  all  their  clothiuj^  and  bedding,  and  rendering  the  cabins  damp  and  uiihealti^* 
This  state  of  things  <1nves  the  people  to  their  lodges  and  thia  seems  to  recall  all  th/Utt 
old  roving  habits.  The  issue  of  lumber  should  be  continued  until  every  family  hut 
good  roofover  their  head. 

Near  the  dose  of  the  year,  1,470  Kheep  were  received  for  issue  to  this  tribe.  Tky 
are  in  process  of  issue  now. 

WISHKY   HELLERS. 

Three  cases  have  been  prosecuted  against  whisky  sellers  during  the  year.  OM 
man  was  fined  $300  and  his  place  entirely  broken  up.  The  other  cases  failed  of  Mt* 
viction.  With  small  towns  and  numerous  saloons  now  surrounding  the  resenrati* 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  control  the  evil  entirely,  but  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  i^ 
port  a  decided  temperance  sentiment  among  our  best  people  and  a  nearly  nnaoiiioM 
feeling  among  our  white  neighbors  that  liquor  selling  to  the  Indiana  must  not  ki 
tolerated.  1  do  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  ^'etem^il  vigilanoe  ii^ 
price  "  of  sobriety  among  these  people. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  shown  to  me  from  year  ofBca, 
I  am,  very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJ.  W.  THOMPSON, 

Tlie  C0MMI88IONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Standing  Rock  Indian  Agency,  Dakota, 

Augu9i  25, 180i 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  u)y  annual  report  for  1884,  covering  the  tw^t** 
months  from  August  1,  IH83,  to  July  31,  1884,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  totHS^ 
that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  peace  aud  prosperity  among  the  Indians  HM" 
much  satisfaction  to  myself  for  the  goo<l-will  uianifesited  by  those  under  my  ohtflP* 
The  general  contentment  and  steady  improvement  of  the  Indians  haa  been  very  fO^ 
ifying,  and  although  my  duties  as  agent  have  been  very  arduous  aud  salary  uUii' 
equate,  which  fact  our  national  legislators  fail  to  recognize,  yet  the  satisfactory  00*" 
dition  of  affairs  at  the  agency  have  a  soothing  iuflueuce,  which  recompense  only* 
laborer  in  the  field  among  the  Indians  can  fully  appreciate. 
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TBI  BBS  AND  POPOLATION. 


s  of  this  agency,  vonipriaiug  1,170  fsniiliBs,  number  4,721  persons,  and 

a  nqnired  by  iectiou  9  of  the  act  approved  Jaly  4,  1BH4,  mnking  appi 
or  the  IndUn  service  for  the  fiscal  yeiir  eodiog  June  30, 1885,  the  classtfit 


.  kpa,  and 
9  of  the  act  approved  Jaly  4,  1BH4,  making  apt 
■  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1S85,  the  classtt 
ikfter  given  of  the  respective  bands,  taken  fruiu  the  census  rolls,  oarefnltj 
to  and  inclnding  the  3l8t  ultimo,  is  an  accurate  census  of  the  Indians  at- 
Ihis  uenoy;  and,  as  also  required  by  same  section,  the  number  of  schools 
>n  sad  attendance  at  each,  toffether  with  the  names  of  teachers  employed 
ea  paid,  ia  given  under  the  liead  of  "schools  and  educational,"  which 
Ibo  contained  in  the  statistical  reports  herewith.  The  intermarrying 
^nt  changes  f^m  one  band  to  auolhtr  make  it  difficult  to  detenuine  the^ 
I  in  this  respect,  but  the  present  clsssiQoation  is  from  the  eurollment  made 
i84,  and  is  as  follows  : 
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AGRtCULTL'RS. 

iftna  of  tfats  agency  occupy  what  is  said  to  be  the  best'ogncnltural  portion 
rest  SioDx  Seservation,"  nnd  in  Beasons  sucb  as  the  preHent,  when  there  is 
moisture,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  wheat,  together  with  com  of  early  flint 
lod  ve£etables  of  an  excellent  quality,  can  be  succeMfully  grown.     This 

conntry,  however,  is  subject  to  ilrunght,   with  occasional  hot.  dry  winds, 

similar  to  the  siniooms  of  Arabia,  which  are  here  usually  of  three 
.lion,  and  which  parch  everything  in  their  course,  and  when  coming  early 
son,  before  the  crops  are  matured,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  destroy  aU 
1  root  crops.  The  present  summer,  however,  has  been  free  from  snob 
winds  or  drought  and  the  season  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  thera 
m  abundance  of  rain  throughout  the  summer,  and  crops  that  have  been 
arcd  for  promise  bountifully. 

unily  of  the  agency  is  engaged  in  cultivating  individual  fields  or  garden 
nd  nothing  is  held  in  common  by  them,  but  it  is  difficult  to  have  them  per- 
perly  rariog  for  their  fields  throughout  the  growing  season.  Tbey  usually 
<tj  welt,  bat  it  exhausts  niir  persuasive  powers  to  have  them  continue  to 
rowing  crops  the  care  and  attention  requisite,  and  with  all  that  could  be 
(•direction  u  number  of  fields  have  been  neglected  by  the  owners.  This 
di&rence,  so  peculiar  to  the  Indian,  is  perpetuated  by  the  "fteeratiou 
■od  c*n  only  be  remedied  by  compelling  all  able-bodied  Indiaos  to  render 
lent  in  labor  for  the  subsistence  and  clothiug  issued  to  them. 
ehtm  ftnd  fields,  ranxing  in  extent  from  balf  ]in  acre  to  30  acres  each,  vrill 

1,900  acres  planted  by  Indians,  which,  with  about  100  acres  at  the  board- 
sand  agency  farm,  will  upproximate'J,OWacrKB  cultivated  and  in  crop  this 
MHtioned  about  as  follows :  Com,  1,400  acres ;  oats,  200  acres ;  wheat  40 
•toes,  lOll  acres;  mtabagos,  turnips,  onions,  siguaah,  and  other  vegetablea, 

wUch  is  an  increase  of  about  25  percent,  over  lost  year's  cultivation.  Hav- 
1  eonpleted  our  harvesting,  approximate  figures  of  the  amount  of  products 

Uwnfbre  only  be  given ;  nut  an  excellent  yield  is  promised,  and  I  believe 
Ing  to  be  a  moderate  and  fair  estimate:  Wheat,  550  bushels;  com,  10,800 
■Ma,  7,500  bushels ;  potatoes,  10,750  bushels;  turuips,5,150  bushels;  onions, 
•;  beano,  515  bushels ;  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  melons,  pampkins, 
c:  and  the  bay  cut  will  approximate  2,600  tons. 

B  bMtiles  or  followers  of  "Hitting  Bull"  have  been  quit«  iodustrions,  and 
ViMd  their  proportionate  share  of  all  work  done  at  this  agency  during  the 
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CIVIUZATIOK. 

Indians  are  proverbially  slow  to  abandon  their  time-honored  cuetoms  and  lapenti- 
tionsor  to  adopt  the  white  man's  civilization,  and  the  Indians  of  this  af^nor  iieM 
exception  to  the  rule.    They  are,  however,  making  steady  progress,  which  I  betiere 
will  oe  lastinff,  as  every  step  is  l>eing  made  a  permanent  gain.    Three  years  an  the 
'*  tom-tom ''  (dmm)  was  in  constant  une,  and  the  sun  dance,  scalp  dance,  bniRdodi&ee, 
kiss  dance,  and  grass  dance,  together  with  a  nnmber  of  feast  and  spirit  daooea,  wcR 
practiced  in  all  their  barbaric  grandenr ;  but  all  these  are  now  "  things  of  the  put)* 
the  grass  dance  alone  excepted,  which  dance  is  their  simplest  amnsement  and  theleait 
objectionable  of  any,  and  this  is  only  tolerated  on  Saturday  afternoon  of  each  w«k. 
A  majority  of  the  Indians  have  adopt^'d  the  white  man's  dress,  and  in  fact  allof  tben 
would  if  they  could  afford  it;  but  a  blanket  and  **  breech-cloth"  is  less expenmfe a&d 
more  easily  obtained.    During  the  present  summer  over  two  hundred  of  the  lesdiag 
young  men  came  into  the  agency  and  had  their  hair  cut,  which,  from  anlndlai 
standpoint,  is  quite  a  step  towards  civilization  when  they  part  w^ith  their  long btf 
braids. 

A  large  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  really  anxious  to  better  tbeir 
condition.  They  are  not  lazy,  and  only  need  proper  assistance  to  advance  morenih 
idly.  In  this  connection  I  will  quote  from  office  circular  No.  127,  dated  May  15, 19M. 
wherein  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  says  tbat — 

"  The  boy  thftt  has  seen  his  father  plow,  mow,  and  eather  the  fruita  of  the  field  will  do  it  iritlm 
tpeoial  iDstrnctioii.  Not  so  with  ao  Indian ;  he  must  d«  taufiht  to  hold  the  plow,  how  to  preptn  bA 
keep  in  order  his  scythe,  when  to  put  in  and  when  to  harvest  his  crop,  and  a  thoaaand  things  aeqoini 
hy  farmers'  sons  by  observation  must  be  taught  specially  to  an  Indian  youth." 

This  applies  directly  to  every  Indian  commencing  an  agricultural  life,  and  to  exptei 
him  to  succeed  without  nnch  instructions  is  alMuni,  and  with  the  inadequate  hen  at 
the  disposal  of  an  agent,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  such  practical  and  skilledin* 
structors,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  work  of  civilization  and  advancement  of  tiie  In- 
dians is  being  prolonged  f  In  an  interview  with  the  honorable  Senate  committee,  wbea 
they  visited  this  agency  in  Augnsi,  1883,  I  had  the  honor  to  set  forth  my  views  u to 
the  best  means  of  advancing  the  Indians,  and  also  in  several  subsequent  commnnin- 
tions  on  the  same  subject  to  prominent  Eastern  gentlemen  who  ore  interested  in  Id* 
dian  civilization,  and  I  will  liere  repeat  what  I  then  stated  and  what  I  know  tote 
practical;  that  in  order  to  give  the  Indians  comfortable  homes  in  the  shortest  potfi- 
ble  time,  and  place  them  on  the  sure  road  to  prosperity,  the  best  means  is  to  lo^* 
practical  farmer  in  each  Indian  settlement,  who  should  have  charge  of  from  50  to  100 
families,  such  instructors  to  reside  in  the  respective  districts,  and  be  with  the  Indisos 
daily  to  instruct  and  direct  them;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  that  five  yean 
of  such  practical  instruction  would  do  more  towards  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
advancement  of  the  Indians,  by  bringing  about  better  order  and  method  in  their  woik, 
than  twenty  years  of  the  present  **  hap-hazard  "  system  can  possibly  effect.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  thus  be  the  sooner  relieved  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  hamaattv 
would  be  corres])ondingly  benetited.  The  advancement  of  Indians  in  aericaltmv  im 
stock-raising,  with  their  inherent  indifference,  is  a  work  of  such  magnitude  thit^ 
ingrafting  and  leavening  process  must  necessarily  be  slow,  and  it  is  therefore aawntiil 
that  they  be  started  on  the  right  road  and  encouraged  by  such  assistance  as  will  iiltke 
their  labor  remunerative.  This  can  only  be  prohtably  done,  however,  by  eoMtant 
surveillance  and  patient  teaching  at  their  respective  homes  in  their  every-di^  li^ 
and  with  1,170  families  (nearly  5.000  Indians),  scattered  over  a  territory  70  milM 
in  length,  as  at  this  agency,  and  with  only  sufficient  employ^  help  to  oondnet  tha 
Oovemment  affairs  of  the  agency,  so  seldom  are  we  enabled  to  do  anything  in  taaiat- 
ing  those  who  are  attempting  to  become  agriculturists  or  stock-raisers,  that  it  reaaUi 
in  their  progress  being  very  slow,  and  unitrofitahle  to  therMelvM  as  well  aa  to  the  Qpttf*' 
menu  1  am  therefore  confident  that  the  employment  of  practical  instrnctoiB  to  reaide 
among  the  Indians  would  be  the  most  economical  and  humane  means  by  whieb^ 
Indians  could  be  benefited,  and,  owi^g  to  the  existing  need  for  such  instmeUw^^ 
would  recommend  a  re-duction  of  the  present  ration,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  leeif* 
them.  And  furthermore,  in  order  to  compel  the  indolent  and  indifferent  to  Msht^ 
their  own  support,  I  would  advise  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  ''established  faSiaB 
until  no  more  would  be  required;  but  where  Indians  are  by  treaty  stipolatioof ai- 
titled  to  certain  subsistence  I  would  substitute  something  more  lasting  and  bai^ 
fioial,  by  giving  the  Indians  practical  instructors,  agricultural  implements  aodneo^ 
sary  tools,  and  stock  cattlt^  as  they  would  learn  to  use  and  properly  care  for  then.  ^ 
may  appear  as  too  unqualified  what  I  hero  state,  but  I  fully  believe  that  wiA  * 
practical  farmer  residing  in  each  Indian  settlements  f  ogether  with  a  snfBcient  nomber 
of  schools  and  school  teachers,  with  e<lucation  made  compulsory,  tho  rising  geoai*^ 
tion  would  in  ten  years  become  pro<luoers,  instead  of  remaining  conaamerBy  iitba 
Dreseut  pauperizing  system  is  calculated  to  perpetuate. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 

«  1,034  obildreu  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  yean  at  this  a^noy, 
have  been  two  Government  boarding-schools  and  one  mission  day  school 
dnring  the  past  year,  as  follows: 

al  fmrm  school,  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missonri  River,  16  miles 
lie  agency,  which  school  has  a  farm  of  50  acres  nnder  cultivation  connected 
id  the  bnilding  has  a  capacity  of  60  pupils.  Boys  of  twelve  years  of  age  and 
tre  admitted  to  this  school,  and  are  instrncted  in  general  farm  work,  the 
•ck,  and  carpentering.  The  farm  school  has  been  maintained  throughont 
Nrith  a  fnll  attendance  of  68  pnpils  and  an  average  attendance  of  37  for  the 
aonihjB,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  hao  been  very  satisfactory.  There 
»ys  fh>m  this  school  and  16  from  the  Indian  camps  transferred  to  the  St. 
»ining  School  at  Fehanville,  111.,  on  September  26  last,  and  14  more  boys 
school  to  Fehanville  on  July  5,  and  very  favorable  reports  are  being  re- 
m  them.  There  have  been  7  teachers  employed  at  the  farm  school,  the 
I  salaries  being  as  follows : 


Name. 


Iden 

«r ... 
Befer 
Dffer 
len. 


Ocoupation. 


Principal  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Indnstrial  teacher  .... 
Mechanical  instmotor 

Cook 

Lanndreas 

Seamstress 


Annual 
salary. 


$600  00 
500  00 
480  00 
480  00 
360  00 
360  00 
360  00 


Qstrial  boarding  school,  located  at  the  agency,  has  a  capacity  of  100  pupils, 
is  of  all  ages  and  boys  up  to  twelve  years  of  age  are  admitted.  This  school 
Ben  maintained  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  has  done  an  excellent  work, 
1  attendance  tff  131  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  93  for  the  past 
»nths.  There  are  8  teachers  employed  at  this  school,  their  names  and  salaries 
ollows : 


Name. 


tie 

tavS 
Kundig. 


ir... 
in. 
tcr. 


Oocnpation. 


Principal  teacher . 
Assistant  teacher. 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Cook 

8eamsU«8s 

Lanndresa 


Annual 
salary. 


$600  00 
500  00 
500  00 
420  00 
480  00 
860  00 
860  00 
860  00 


erlean  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  under  the  snperin tendency  of  Rev.  T.  L. 
the  Dakota  Mission,  have  conducted  a  day  school  at  Antelopes  Settlement, 
River,  which  school  is  32  miles  southwest  from  the  agency,  where  Mr.  Riggs 
new  log  bnilding  last  autumn,  at  a  cost  of  about  |Mo,  and  has  a  native 
Ir.  Edwin  Phelps,  stationed  there,  who  receives  a  salary  of  f25  per  mon  h 
Bottid  for  his  services.  All  instructions  in  this  school  are  in  the  Sioux  lan- 
d  tht  teacher,  a  f nil-blood  Sioux  Indian,  is  an  excellent  man  and  is  doing 
■k.  There  has  been  a  full  attendance  at  this  school  of  67  pupils,  with  au 
kttendADoe  of  S5  during  the  eight  months  in  which  it  was  in  operation: 
total  of  266  children  that  have  attended  school  on  the  reservation  attached 
tntj  doring  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  155  for  the  time  which 
Is  were  mamtained. 

fsesotly  built  a  new  dav  school  at  the  Cannon-ball  Settlement,  25  miles 
gmmr«  which  building  nas  a  capacity  of  60  pnpils,  with  teachers'  rooms, 
Mid  dfniDg  room,  and  which  will  be  opened  with  two  teachers  on  September 
^y  intention  to  give  the  children  attending  this  school  the  mid-dav  meal, 
to  nmnare  the  meal  under  the  direction  of  the  female  teacher,  and  tne  boys 
» toe  roeL  and  in  the  snmmer  cultivate  a  garden,  under  the  direction  of  the 
hsr,  and  hope  to  have  at  least  300  children  in  schools  the  coming  vear. 
ericoee  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  Indian  children  to  attend  school,  and  that 
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tlioy  c-HUDot  be  kept  either  by  love  of  stady  or  moral  suasion,  ami  that  compnl^ 
uec*eH8ary,  at  leattt  until  after  they  have  been  at  school  for  some  months;  alu 
parents  do  not  enforce  attendance  or  assist  in  having  their  children  placed  his 
the  majority  of  parents  only  consenting  from  fear  of  the  displeasnre  they  mty 
by  withholding  their  children.  In  conversing  with  Indians  upon  the  advanti 
education  and  the  necessity  for  their  children  to  be  placed  in  schools,  they  v 
coincide,  and  through  policy,  when  talking  with  strangers,  on  or  off  their  reser 
thev  always  profess  a  strong  desire  to  have  their  children  edncated,  but  when 
chifdreu  are  called  for,  each  Indian  invariably  prefers  to  see  some  other  persoo 
dren  entered  upon  the  school  register,  and  will  ti  v  to  influence  his  neighbor  to  » 
children  in  order  to  escape  sending  his  own.  When  our  industrial  noising 
was  op<  ued  last  year,  the  capacity  being  one  hundred  pupils,  I  found  it  necessary 
der  to  fill  the  school,  to  withhold  rations  from  all  children  of  school-going  i 
certain  bands  whose  required  quota  was  not  furnished ;  I  was  only  obliged,  he 
to  withhold  the  first  ration  (fourteen  days)  until  there  were  twenty-three  more  c 
presented  than  the  building  could  accommodate,  which  number  we  were  couipt 
turn  Hway,  but  I  afterwards  learned  that  there  was  not  an  orphan  child  over  fiv 
of  age  left  in  the  camps  after  this  *' conscription,"  as  they  were  all  sent  from 
spective  bands  to  which  they  belonged  in  order  to  make  up  the  quota  called  foi 
system  worked  well,  however,  and  the  chihlren  have  been  constant  in  attendai 
as  diligent  as  could  be  wished  for. 

On  Jiine  2  there  were  four  Indian  girls  returned  to  their  homes  at  this  agenc 
a  three-years'  course  at  the  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  and  their  improvenu 
pleasing  to  their  friends  and  most  creditable  to  the  school  from  which  tney  grai 
Thev  converse  readily  in  the  English  language  and  seem  to  prefer  using  itt 
mother  tongue,  and  since  returning  their  deportment  has  been  all  that  could  be  c 
Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  of  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  who  accompanied  the  re 
pupils  to  their  homes,  took  back  with  him  from  this  agency  eight  boys  and  thre 
which,  with  four  boys  and  one  girl  already  there,  makes  16  pupils  from  this 
now  at  that  school;  but  as  the  tnree-3'ears'  term  of  the  latter  live  will  expire  i 
ber  next,  they  are  shortly  expected  to  return  to  their  homes. 

SANITARY. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  of  this  ageticy  has  been  good  during  tl 
and  the  l>irths  have  exceeded  the  deaths;  yet  the  number  of  deaths  has  been 
ally  large,  there  having  been  132  deaths  and  167  births.  A  large  percentage 
deaths  was  of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  the  others  were,  principa 
and  infirm  or  scrofulous  and  consumptive  persons.  The  treatment  of  the 
their  homes  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  a  physician  and  prejudicial  to  the  scr 
medicines  are  rarely  ever  aduiiniat<t*red  by  the  Indians  as  prescribed.  This  can 
rtimedied  by  having  a  hospital  where  the  sick  can  be  brought  for  proper  ca 
treatment,  and  I  would  again  recommend,  tis  in  my  former  annual  reports,  th 
construction  c»f  a  suitable  building  for  that  purpose  at  this  agency. 

MISSIONARY. 

The  missionary  work  at  this  agency  is  mainly  conducted  by  the  Roman  C 
Church,  under  the  direction  and  auspices  of  Right  Rev.  M.  Maiiiy,  bishop  of  I 
who,  at  an  expense  of  about  $2,000  annually,  maintains  the  mission  here,  an 
exclusive  of  the  sisters  employed  in  the  agency  schools,  has  two  priests,  two  Be 
ine  sisters,  and  one  man-servant  engaged  in  the  work.  The  mission  is  under' 
mediate  charge  of  Rev.  Claude  Ebiier,  O.  S.  B.,who  resides  at  the  agency,  an 
having  been  a  missionary  among  the  Sioux  for  the  past  seven  years  and  a  mas 
cellent  judgment,  is  well  fitted  for  the  work.  Thert^  are  two  neat  and  comn 
chapels  on  the  reservation  where  services  are  regularly  held,  which  are  usual 
attended,  and  the  pastors  report  225  Indian  baptisms  during  the  year,  of  w 
were  adults.  There  is  also  a  mission  station,  conducted  at  the  Grand  Kiver  t 
T.  L.  Riggs,  of  the  Dakota  mission,  who  has  a  native  catechist,  Mr.  Edwin  ! 
stationed  there.  Mr.  Phelp»  is  a  full  blood  Sisseton  Sioux,  and  an  energetic 
man,  who  is  zealously  laboring  among  the  Indians  of  that  settlement.  The  ch 
ization  of  the  adult  Indians  of  this  agency,  with  their  pagan  superstitions  so 
rooted,  is  but  very  slow,  and,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  them  have  beei 
missionary  infiueuces  and  religious  instructions  for  several  years  past,  yet  it 
quire  some  additional  years  of  patient  missionary  labor  to  convince  the  midd! 
and  older  i>ersons  of  the  absurdity  of  their  early  beliefs,  or  to  bring  them  to 
the  teachings  of  Christianity. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

I  organized  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  in  October  last  by  appointing  the  0 
lieutenant,  and  a  private  of  the  United  States  Indian  police  force  (all  fhll-bl 
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Ds)  M  Judges,  and  I  am  pleased  to  stat-e  that  it  han  given  entire  satisfaction.  The 
ges  are  good  men  who  command  respect  and  have  the  confidence  of  the  Indians, 
1  their  decisions  have  been  Just  and  impartial,  and  have  in  every  casM  been  sns- 
oed  by  public  sentiment.  I  was  obliged  in  the  beginning  to  guard  against  the 
erity  of  punishment  imposed,  as  they  were  certain  to  order  some  punishment  for 
try  person  arrested,  going  upon  the  principle  that  they  would  not  have  been 
ested  if  not  guilty  of  some  offense.  They  now.  however,  understand  this  better. 
1  feel  that  a  responsibility  rests  upon  them,  and  are  more  dignified  in  court,  ana 
7  particular  to  ascertain  facts,  as  also  in  arriving  at  conclusions.  Sessions  of 
9  court  are  held  evety  alternate  Saturday,  and  it  aids  very  materially  in  adniinis- 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  agency. 

INDIAN  POUCK. 

lie  police  force  of  this  agency,  consisting  of  two  officers  and  thirty  privates,  are 
excellent  body  of  trustworthy  men.  They  are  reliable  and  attentive  to  duty,  and 
seise  a  wholesome  inlluence  over  the  reservation.  I  only  regret  that  they  are  not 
ter  remunerated  for  the  valuable  services  which  they  are  rendering  the  Govern- 

Dt. 

MIGRATORY  HABITS. 

i  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  Indians  is  their  natural  propt^nnity  to  roam, 
th  the  o|>ening  of  spring  every  year  the  desire  of  many  Indians  is  to  be  on  the  move 
1  to  either  make  a  new  location  or  to  try  some  o  her  agency,  and  the  large  tract 
country  lield  in  common  by  the  Indians  of  the  Sioux  reservation,  comprising  five 
tinct  agencies  and  all  claiming  close  relationship,  affor<ls  an  excuse  for  absenting* 
HDselTes  from  their  respective  agencies  from  time  to  time,  and  such  visits  are  sel- 
IB  productive  of  any  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  detrimental  to  both  visitors  and 
Bted.  I  would  recommend  that  strict  measures  be  adopted  by  the  De)iartmeiit  to 
etk  up  this  pernicious  migratory  habit  of  the  Indians. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

rhe  agent's  residence  and  agency  storehouses  are  in  good  i-oiiditiou,  but  suitable 
vkshops  and  new  quarters  for  employ^n  are  very  much  need(;d ;  in  fact,  dwellings 
r  the  eroployds  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  I  would  recommend  that  at  least 
ir  art  of  suitable  quarters  be  erected  at  the  earliest  date  practicable  tor  the  bet- 
r  comfort  and  health  of  employes  and  their  families. 

CONCLUSION. 

Is  eooclnsiou,  1  desire  ti>  state  that  while  the  IndiaiiH  under  my  charge  have  not 
•de  the  "forward  march  "  that  I  would  wish,  yet  a  retrospective  glance  shows  cx>n- 
Atfable  progress,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  nearly  5,000  Indians  at 
lii  agency,  many  of  whom  are  new  beginners  (the  late  hostilesor  followers  of  Sitting 
>U),iDd  undoubtedly  the  least  domesticated  of  the  Sioux  bands,  and  that  the  most 
itidly  relations  have  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  with  lM)th  Government 
^  IndiYiduals,  I  cannot  but  feel  satisfied  with  the  past  and  encouraged  tor  the 
ikire. 

liliodssiTe  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  liberal  support  that  I  have  received 
(^  the  Department  in  my  administration  of  affairs  of  this  agency. 
I  an,  sir,  yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  Mclaughlin, 

Indian  J  gent. 
T^  COMMI08IONKR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Yankton  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  26,  1884. 

&B:  lo  nlmiitfcing  this  my  first  annual  report,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  in  ad- 
>*fle  UistH  will  fall  far  short  of  what,  an  annual  report  should  be,  from  the  fact 
Mit  it  is  not  jet  fonr  weeks  since  I  relieved  Agent  Rid  path,  by  whom,  under  instruc- 
iVisddnned  to  bim  July  1, 1884,  the  report  more  properly  should  have  been  made. 
I  arrived  al  the  agency  on  the  31st  day  of  July  last,  and  took  possession  of  the 
^OQ  the  1st  d*y  of  Au^nist.  A  new  agent,  judging  from  my  Hhort  experience,  is 
vsya  sn  ohjeet  of  curiosity  when  he  Hist  appears  among  bit»  Indians.  Visits  and 
ka  most  be  tDler»ted  to  a  reasonable  extent,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  valuable 

IS. 
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In  traveling  across  the  reservation  overland,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  I  was  partiei- 
larly  impressed  with  two  things;  first,  the  excellent  condition  of  the  crops^  the  wbe^ 
■oats,  and  corn,  and  the  general  thrifty  appearance  of  Indian  farming;  and,  MeoDd,in 
marked  contrast,  the  teepees,  and  miserable  log  huts  with  their  dirt  roofs.  The  oop 
show  commendable  progress,  but  the  teepees  and  hnts  which  the  Indians  inhtbit  in 
this  rigorous  climate  prove  that  but  little  advance  has  been  made  towards  i  higjier 
civjllxation.  While  an  Indian  readily  learns  to  cnltivate  the  soil,  he  is  slow  Id  ma- 
tng  how  to  build;  clings  with  pertinacity  to  the  "lodge"  of  his  anceston,  tnd io( 
Qutil  he  is  taught  by  contact  with  the  whites  does  he  realize  the  advantage  af  i 
bouse,  and  the  still  higher  blessings  of  a  home.  Nor  is  this  strange  when  we  ooniida 
the  wild  roaming  life  he  and  his  ancestors  have  led  in  the  nnforgotten  past;  thewil 
derness  his  home ;  the  teepee  his  shelter;  game  his  subsistence;  war  with  hereditu; 
enemies  his  occupation  ;  deeds  of  heroic  valor  bin  ambition. 

The  Hrst  step  towards  civilization  has  at  last  been  taken  by  the  Oovemmeot) bj 
concentrating  the  Indians  upon  reservations.  The  next  step  is  teaching  them  A 
art  of  cultivating  the  soil — and  the  next  one,  the  allotment  of  land  in  seTenHj 
Not  until  the  Indians  are  as8ure<l  that  the  identical  piece  of  land  on  which  they  an 
located  is  not  only  allotted  to  them,  but  that  the  title  is  secnred  by  a  written  piper  i 
document  from  Washington,  will  they  feel  much  interest  in  building  a  honse  inapn 
vidiiig  for  home  comforts.  On  this  reservation  the  allotment  and  title  is  the  sbeorb 
ing  thought  among  the  Indians.  They  fully  understand  the  importance  to  them  9 
owniug  the  land  they  cultivate  and  improve.  Naturally  suspicions  and  distnutfU 
by  repeated  wrongs  and  false  promises,  they  are  not  certain  of  anything  until  the; 
are  in  full  possession  of  that  which  they  crave.  Nor  can  they  comprehend,  or  b 
made  to  understand,  why  it  should  require  so  long  a  time  to  put  in  tneir  posMMA 
the  evidence  that  they  own  the  land  on  which  they  live.  This  reservation  haibea 
surveyed  into  township,  section,  and  subdivision  lines,  but,  nntbrtanately,  maoy  a 
the  moundH,  marking  the  comers,  were  so  imperfectly  built  that  they  cannot  b 
found.  This  is  all  that  is  in  the  way  of  issuing  allotment  certificates.  I  wooMit 
spectfully  suggest  that  a  surveyor  be  employed  to  rebuild  these  monnds,  and  tin 
each  section  and  quarter-section  corner  be  plainly  and  permanently  marked  with  i 
etone.  The  lines  clearly  defined,  I  would  recommend  that  only  such  as  are  loeatei 
and  have  some  land  in  cultivation  be  allowed  certificates.  Others  should  receive  then 
when  they  make  a  location  and  break,  sav,  at  least  five  acres.  In  no  case,  in  myjid| 
ment,  should  any  one  person  hold  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  rae^  i* 
should  ho  have  a  title  to  all  of  this  except  upon  condition  of  having  a  certain  mm 
her  of  acres  in  cultivation.  The  Indian,  like  the  whit-e  man,  except  to  a  greater  exto^ 
works  better  when  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  reward.  Our  county  and  State  igri 
cultural  societies  offer  rewards  to  the  fanner  for  the  product-s  of  the  soil,  the  bM 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  no  one  who  has  observed  the  groat  good  whifli 
has  resulted  from  this  comparatively  modern  method  for  stimulating  huslMindiy  vil 
question  the  improvements  it  has  wrought  in  our  agricultural  distriots.  ThisiiV' 
at  present  practicable  upon  an  Indian  reservation.  But  the  principle  can  be  adopted 
Among  the  Indians  on  this  reservation,  as  expressed  by  the  nead  chief  "Striie," 
strong  title  to  the  land  is  what  every  Indian  farmer  wants.  I  would  thereftieR 
spect fully  suggest  that  when  an  Indian  has  twenty  acres  in  cultivation  a  title  b 
made  to  him  to  forty  acres,  to  include  the  land  in  cultivation;  and  when  he  hMftr^ 
acres  in  cultivation  then  a  title  to  another  forty  acres;  and  when  he  has  eighty!^ 
in  cultivation  then  a  title  to  his  remaining  eighty  acres.  8uch  time  as  might  M* 
juHt  and  equitable  to  the  Indian  for  making  these  improvements  could  be  presecibM 
with  such  reasonable  penalty  in  forfeiture  as  not  to  work  a  hardship  upon  those  vb 
were  hone8tl3'^  endeavoring  to  comply  with  the  conditions. 

Bnt,  I  would  further  most  respectfully  suggest,  in  addition  to  this  incentive  toenl^ 
vat«  the  soil,  that  the  Government  add  another  inducement.  To  all  Indians  on  tbi 
reservati(m  who  shall  hereafter  plow,  and  raise  a  crop  of  not  less  than  10  acres,  tbtf 
shall  be  issued  to  him  one  mower,  a  most  important  agricultural  implement  to  tb 
Indian.  When  he  shall  have  20  acres  in  cultivation  there  shall  be  issued  to  his ' 
yoke  of  cattle,  and  when  he  has  40  acres  in  cultivation  there  shall  be  issued  to  bit 
a  wagon,  when  he  has  r^Oacresin  cultivation  there  shall  be  issued  to  him  a  reaper,  tm 
when  he  has  160  acres  in  cultivation  there  shall  bo  issued  to  him  a  pair  of  honeitf' 
harness. 

The  question  arises  right  here,  from  what  fund  is  all  of  this  property  to  bepnrcbi* 
for  the  farmers  of  the  Yankton  Indians  f  This  question  I  will  now  answer.  Bntfiii^ 
Idesire  tonay  that  the  only  hope  for  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  is  that  they  heBtf^; 
self-snstaining,  and  this  can  only  be  done  through  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Thesoil' 
well  adapted  to  successful  farming ;  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  all  of  the  ve.^tabl60  it^ 
in  the  Western  States  are  grown  in  Southern  Dakota  in  yields  which  invite  and  on 
courage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  climate  is  healthful,  the  rainfall  increKiB 
with  cultivation,  so  that  now  a  failure  of  crops  fbom  drought  is  a  thing  of  the  pa^ 
Less  rations  for  the  Indians  and  more  farming,  more  self-reliance,  leas  dependent 
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Uh  more  manhood,  miiat  be  the  lesson  which  they  must  learn,  and  this  lesson  must 
le  agent  continnallj  teaoh,  and  his  teachingSi  to  be  successful,  must  be  supplemented 
5'the  Government. 

THE  RBSCRVATION. 

By  treaty  made  at  Washinf^ton  between  the  United  States  and  the  Yankton  tribe  of 
lonx  or  Dakota  Indians,  April  19, 1858,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  February  16, 1859, 
M  present  or  Yankton  Indian  reservation  of  400,000  acres,  by  certain  defined  bound- 
ries,  was  set  apart  for  the  future  home  of  the  Yankton  Indians.  This  reservation 
esfor  30  miles  along  the  Missouri  River,  which  here  runs  nearlv  east,  is  watered  by 
beCboteaa  River  and  other  small  streams,  is  nearly  all  arable  land,  and  in  all  re- 
peetsfor  farming  purposes  and  stock  raising  is  not  surpassed  by  any  equal  number 
f  acres  in  Dakota. 

By  actaal  acenrate  survey  the  re^servation  contains  431,049  acres.  The  number  of 
iMlians  on  the  reservation  in  1876  was  1,91)2;  in  1877,  2,182;  in  1878,  2,112;  in  1879, 
,aW;  m  1«H0,  2,019;  in  1881,  1,998;  in  1882,  1,977;  in  1883,  1,950,  and  in  1884,  1,786. 
give  the  population  of  each  year  for  the  last  eight  years  to  show  that  the  Indians 
re  not  materially  increasing  nor  diminishing,  but  are  about  the  same  each  year, 
he  mortality  varying  but  little  from  the  births.  My  object  in  this  is  to  show 
bat  there  never  can  be,  fudging  from  the  past,  any  such  increase  in  population  as 
rill  ever  requirt^  for  farming  purposes  the  use  of  the  entire  reservation.  It  is  safe  to 
»Teiige  the  iieads  of  families,  and  men  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  &t  500.  If  each  one 
Ten  to  receive  a  location  ticket,  and  eventually  a  patent  to  160  acres  of  land,  there 
roald  only  be  80,000  acres  of  land  appropriated  for  farming.  I  will  add  20,000  acres 
onako  the  estimate  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Indians,  and  we  have  but  100,«)00 
Mies  absorbed  in  this  way,  leaving  3:U.049  acres  unappropriated,  lying  idle,  yielding 
30  ivveDue  to  the  Indians.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  160  acres  to  each  Indian, 
inder  the  most  favorable  view,  will  all  be  cultivated.  Nor  should  it  be,  as  80  acres 
veil  cultivated  will^ield  a  larger  return  than  160  acres  poorly  tilled.  Large  farms 
vith  pbor  cnltivatiou  should  be  discouraged.  Hence,  at  least  half  or  more  of  the 
KX^acies  could  be  used  for  pasture  and  bay  land. 

the  question  then  arises  regarding  only  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  of  this 
Raerration,  how  much  if  any  of  the  remaining  :331, 049  acres  of  the  reservation  should 
be  told  for  their  benefit  T  Save  as  a  part  of  the  reservation  for  future  contingencies 
Md  DfMtoral  purooses,  another  100,000  acres.  The  remaining  231,049  acres,  if  sold, 
Doala  be  taken  m>m  along  the  north  line  of  the  reservation  without  in  any  man- 
Kff  interfering  with  improvements  already  made,  leaving  to  the  reservation  the  en- 
tin  river  fronts,  and  the  advantages  afforded  by  Choteau  Creek.  This  231,049  acres. 
It  the  low  price  of  $3  an  acre,  would  yield  to  the  Indians  the  handsome  sum  of  $693,147 ; 
|8M),000of  this  should  be  put  at  interest  at  6  per  cent,  payable  annually,  and  the 
Kvesne  thus  secured  should^  go  to  building  st^hool-houses,  and  sustaining  district 
ifhoobk  Who  can  estimate  tlie  gn-at  good  that  $36,000  would  accomplish  annually 
expended  m  educating  the  children  in  books,  trades,  and  useful  industries  f  This 
Wihonldbe  saved  for  this  purpose.  There  still  remains  $93,147.  This  could  be 
>^  in  the  purchase  of  the  machinery  and  stock  heretofore  mentioned  as  the  reward 
^  be  paid  to  the  Indians  for  bringing  their  land  into  cultivation,  and  in  employing 
^^sehera  to  instmot  them  in  farming.  At  least  five  active  young  men  skilled  in 
P<*etieal  farming  should  l)e  employed  on  this  reservation  for  'six  mouths  during  the 
^^  who  shonldstay  with  the  Indians  and  teach  them  how  to  plow,  sow,  harvest,  and 
pi<^  1  do  iMyt  mean  by  this  that  these  young  men  should  do  the  work  that  the 
hdians  ought  to  do,  but  tnat  they  should  show  them  how  to  do,  and  how  to  take  care 
<i|>tlieir  implements.  There  has  been  more  time  and  money  S]>ent  since  I  have  been  at 
^«afeiicy  id  the  repairs  of  broken  mowers,  reapers,  and  threshing  machines,  used  aid 
i^riy  mined  hy  the  Indians  through  their  ignorance  in  not  knowing  bow  to  use  them, 
|b^n  it  would  have  cost  to  employ  competent  men  to  run  these  machines  for  them, 
"itb  tbaae  considerations  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  reser- 
Htion  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  would  advance  greatly  their  present  and  future 
^*^ht9.  Property  which  is,  and  must  remain  if  retained  as  part  of  the  reservation, 
J^y  nnprod active,  would  be  made  to  yield  a  revenue  whereby  the  people  would 
*^.*drtiieed  inai;ricnlture,  their  ambition  stimulated,  their  self-reliance  assured,  their 
^i^UieQ rducated,  and  their  capacity  for  self-government  and  citizenship  greatly  im- 
Pt,tff^  The  country  thrown  open  for  settlement  by  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  reserva- 
^  woald  toou  be  covered  with  cultivated  fields,  and  the  Indian  would  soon  learn, 
^the  example  set  him  by  his  more  prosperous  white  brother,  not  only  how  to  farm , 
^  ilao  tb*-  Mlvantages  which  thrifty  tillage  brings  to  the  farmer.  If  the  Department 
"inks  it  Ibr  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  that  a  portion  of  the 
M  be  sold  (notwithstanding  there  is  some  opposition  among  the  old  and  less  pro- 
'^Mve  ones).  It  ooald  probably  be  done  with  the  consent  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
Mliaas  on  thus  reservation.    I  have  made  this  matter,  and  the  allotments  and  title 
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to  liinds,  perhaps,  too  prominent  in  this  report,  but  hope  to  beezcoaed  ontlwgTOiBd 
that  these  are  the  leading  subjects  in  the  miuds  of  the  thinking  Indians  of  thin  ran- 
vatiou. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

It  becomes  a  serious  (|nestion  as  to  what  qualifications^  If  any,  shonld  bettUcbed 
before  the  Indian  should  be  invested  with  the  riffht  of  citizenship.  Many  of  tk 
Yanktons,  and  of  full  blood,  are  to-day  better  mialitied  to  exercise  this  prerogitiit 
thiin  scores  of  white  men  who  enjoy  the  right.  Here  there  is  no  inteiuperaDo«ftidif 
the  Indians  were  allowed  to  vote,  the  ballot  would  not  be  polluted  by  that  worrtof 
all  t-vils,  drunkenness.  Certainly  the  u'gis  of  law  should  be  extended  over  Iheraw* 
vatiou,  and  the  Indians  rtliould  come  under  the  )in)tection  of  the  local  goveinuteBt 
(•riminuls  should  be  punished;  aud'if  so,  it  seeniH  but  right  that  the  Indians sboald 
have  a  voice  in  electing  the  men  who  frame  the  laws  for  their  protection.  Inlbh7,a( 
special  Indian  commisHJoner  ap))oiuted  by  the  President  to  visit  the  Indians  in  Um 
neighborhood  of  Fort-  Phil  Kearney,  and  to  counsel  with  them  under  instmfUW 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,*  in  the  report  I  had  the  honor  to  snbiuit,  I  o«d 
the  following  language  in  speaking  of  the  hostile  Indians  who  were  then  at  war  vitl 
us: 

When  these  ftre  ham  bled  and  subdued,  let  the  terms  of  peace  be  based  upon  the  oonditioo  tlist^ 
^o  upon  a  reservation,  where,  until  they  becume  self-sustaining,  a  liberal  support  should  be  pr««lM 
m  aodition,  the  Government  should  furnish  them  with  teachers,  farmers,  anu  meohanics,  vMte^ 
it  should  be  to  instruct  them  in  Christianity,  liusbandry,  and  trade.  When  sufficiently  ciriliatiM* 
/er  upon  them  all  the  priv\legt»  of  citizenuhip.' 

Seventeen  years  have  passe<l  since  this  then  startling  recommendation  was  made 
but  they  have  been  years  of  atnelioration  and  progress,  with  a  steady  approach  toi 
higher  plane,  a  better  destiny  for  the  *'red  man/'  With  seventeen  years  more  of  lik* 
progress  he  will  Ik^couic  oiir  brother  in  religion,  our  equal  in  iK>litical  eqjoyiuento. 

ft 

THE   AGKNCY    INDIANS. 

In  person  the  men  of  my  agency  are  of  good  pliysic|ue,  rather  tall  in  atatare,iBi 
well  formed.  As  a  nation  they  are  renowned  in  history  for  their  deeds  of  vakffii 
their  nnmerous  wars  with  other  tribes,  but  boast  that  they  never  shed  the  blood* 
the  white  man.  They  are  peaceable  among  themselves^  seldom  have  disputes  wit! 
each  otht^r,  and  most  of  them  readily  conform  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  theirgoven 
ment.  As  among  white  men,  all  are  not  goo<l,  but  I  unhesitatingly  say.  based  np' 
cloitt)  observation  and  daily  contact  with  them,  that  there  are  less  idie,  worUilM 
men  among  them  than  are  found  in  one  of  our  villages  of  equal  population.  8ouM< 
my  Indian  farmers  have  inspired  me  with  great  respect.  In  personal  dress  and •( 
pearance,  as  also  in  goo<l  sense  and  pleasant  manners,  they  are  the  equal  of  sooit* 
our  prominent  Western  white  farmers. 

The  example  of  these  men  is  doing  much  towards  abolishing  former  custumsai* 
bringing  their  neijchbors  up  to  a  higher  standard.  There  are  a  few  who  still  cliagt 
the  blanket,  disguise  their  faces  witli  paint,  and  adorn  their  heads  with  feathen;  do 
these  men  are  the  leaders  and  advocates  of  the  Indian  dance.  My  predecestfii it? 
he  found  Indian  dancing  a  common  recreation  on  the  reservation,  and,  in  order  loeii 
tail  it,  allowed  them  to  meet  every  Saturday  night  in  a  house  near  the  a^ucy,  vber 
they  regularly  hold  their  weekly  orgies.  Here,  in  feathers  and  naint,  with  the  Jinf 
ling  of  bells  and  beating  of  drums,  the  men  dance,  recounting  their  deeds  of  vaitfi 
speech  and  song.  At  last,  carried  away  by  frenzied  excitement,  they  at  tiiue«|i* 
away  their  property,  and  occasionally  their  wives.  While  the  dauoe  is  in  piof(V*J 
the  squaws  are  busily  engaged  outside  in  preparing  the  dog  feast,  which  towin 
morning  is  eaten  with  much  relish,  being  considered  the  most  toothsome  delicacy  thi 
can  be  set  before  the  uncivilized  Indians.  These  dances  nre  not  only  opposed  tOi  Ij* 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  There  are  comparatively  but  few  who  indulge  in  (u 
old  custom.  In  my  opinion  strong  measures,  if  necessary,  shonld  be  adopted  to  lA** 
up  a  custom  which  is  so  entirely  at  variance  with  progressive  industry  and  civUi'' 
tion. 

TRIBAL  RKLATION8. 

These  are  fast  disappearing.  Fealty  to  chiefs  no  longer  exists  among  the  Yauk^ 
Indians  of  this  reservation.  While  they  are  divided  int'O  bands  with  nominal  lK*J 
or  chiefs,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  quasi  authority.  These  divisions oo|> 
not  to  exist,  and,  if  wiped  out,  another  step  would  be  gained  for  civilization,  f^ 
ing  is  fast  individualizing  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  older  men  of  the  tribe  who  h$J 
been  prominent  <*hiefs  yield  a  reluctant  obedience  to  the  results  of  agricnltnialij 
dustry.  In  proportion  as  Indians  cultivate  the  soil,  gather  property,  they  leani 
think  and  act  for  themselves.  Their  former  chiefs,  however  valuable  in  war,  bi^ 
neither  the  disposition  nor  knowledge  to  aid  them  in  farming.  £ach  man  mtMfi  ^' 
pend  upon  his  own  efforts  in  planting  and  raining  his  crop,  and  this  self>reliance  cbaog 
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lent  Indisn  into  an  independent  man.  The  most  notable  chief  among  the 
9  he  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  those  who  signed  the  treaty  of  1858, 
recognized  as  head  chief— Pa-la-ne-a-pa-pe,  ''the  man  that  was  struck  by 
Old  Strike,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  is  supposed  to  be  eighty-fonr  years 
leaf,  and  nearly  blind.  In  his  day  he  was  a  great  warrior  and  orator. 
>d  down  with  a^t?  and  infirmities,  he  is  scarcely  the  shadow  of  the  once 
ef.  He  still  manifests  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Com- 
and  agents  have  experienced  the  force  of  his  logic  and  acknowledged  the 
is  eloquence.  Strike  dresses  in  citizen's  clothes,  and  although  he  does  not 
be  school  of  progress  he  has  a  good  heart.  His  few  remaining  days  ought 
as  comfortable  as  possible.    This  can  be  done  by  giving  him  plenty  to  eat 

THE  POLICE. 

e  consists  of  fifteen  men,  selected  from  among  the  younger  Indians.  They 
d  by  one  captain  and  two  sergeants.  They  are  to  the  agent  what  the  sheriff 
unties  are  to  the  court.  White  men  or  Indians  accused  of  crime  or  misde- 
the  reservation  are  brought  in  by  the  police  and  the  matter  investigated, 
iiite  indispensable  in  the  administration  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Indian 

he  less  than  four  weeks  of  my  official  life  the  police  arrested  and  brought 

>ne  white  man  for  stealing  a  horse  which  was  ridden  through  the  agency, 

e  detected  and  pursued  by  one  of  tbe  police — thief  capture<l  and  oy  me 

r  to  the  proper  officer,  and  horse  returned  to  the  owner. 

gency  no  increase  of  pay  is  needed.     Four  on  duty  at  a  time  makes  the  pay 

lonth  equal  to  $20  per  month  each.     This  with  his  rations  and  clothing  is 

pensatiou. 

AORICULTURE. 

an  farming  this  year  is  encouraging.  The  season  has  been  favorable,  and 
11  that  coiud  have  been  anticipated.  The  Yanktons  are  slowlv  but  surely 
e  art  of  cultivation.  Herein  lies  tbe  solution  of  the  problem  of  Indian  civil- 
dastrial  schools  for  the  young,  practical  farming  for  those  of  riper  years,  is 
iid  to  success.  A  number  of  the  farms  on  the  reservation  I  have  visited  are 
d1  coiiiinendatlon.    Some  corn- fields  show  good  tillage,  are  free  from  weeds, 

of  wheat  and  oats  built  by  Indians  are  equal  to  those  built  by  our  white 
t  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  of  the  Indians  are  good  farmers.  Some  of 
ilda  show  neglect  and  poor  tillage.  The  weeds  have  been  allowed  to  grow, 
akin^  an  unsuccessful  struggle  in  its  efforts  for  supremacy  against  its  natu- 

Indians  inclined  to  be  lazy,  as  too  many  of  them  are,  shonld  be  often  visited 
emment  farmer  and  encouraged  to  work.  The  reward  of  a  good  crop  as 
f  persevering  labor,  and  a  certain  failure  as  the  result  of  idleness,  cannot  be 
or  too  forcibly  impressed  upon  them.  Under  the  treaty,  self-support  must 
tcbed  by  the  Yankton  Indians.  This  is  only  possible  through  agricultural 
et  largely  to  be  learned.  How  to  plow,  to  plant,  to  cultivate,  to  sow,  to 
Bare,  so  as  to  produce  the  largest  results,  are  lessons  which  must  be  taught 

by  the  farmer  provided  by  tlie  Government.  In  this  view  this  employ^ 
le  moat  important  factor  in  agency  work. 

istics  gathered  by  the  Government  farmer  and  on  file  in  this  office  show  : 
best  this  season,  889 ;  com,  1,287  acres ;  oats,  261  acres ;  potatoes,  78^  acres ; 
I  acres.  This  acreage  shonld  be  received  with  many  grains  of  allowance. 
I  have  bnt  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what  constitutes  an  acre  of  land;  the 
liog  orer  the  reservation  could  only  form  a  crude  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
tivation,  fonnd  in  patches  and  irregularly  shaped  fields.  His  average  of  30 
com  to  the  acre,  and  15  bushels  of  wheat,  I  am  well  satisfied  is  entirely  too 
heae  statistics  can  be  relied  upon,  they  establish  one  thing,  which  is,  that 

near  at  hand  whan  no  ir.ore  flour  should  be  issued  to  the  Indians  of  this 
I  except  to  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  infirm.     It  is  also  worthy  of  serious  con- 

whetner  in  the  near  future  rations  should  not  be  confined  to  beef  only.  It 
iiy  years  before  the  Indians  will  raise  sufficient  cattle  to  supply  themselves 
,  wnicb  is  their  chief  food. 

too  strongly  recommend  to  tbe  Department  as  a  leading  feature  in  the 
e  agent  at  this  agency,  first,  to  make  the  Government  school  here  more  of 
ill  school  than  a  school  for  learning  that  which  is  taught  from  books,  be- 
imple«t  rudiments.  The  boys  should  be  taught  all  kinds  of  farm,  garden^ 
fork ;  how  to  handle  and  use  the  tools  with  which  work  is  done,  and  the 
to  cook,  to  wash,  iron,  clean  house,  and  make  their  own  clothing;  aecondf 
ihoold  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  Indians  who  are  farming,  and.  through 
et^Tf  give  them  instructions  in  their  work,  stimulate  them  by  his  presence 
ml  interest  in  their  welfare  to  better  cultivation,  and  make  them  understand 
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that  they  moat  learn  to  provide  for  themselves  and  families  or  go  hungry.  The  tint 
should  be  something  more  than  a  mere  office  man  to  deal  ont  raticms,  write  oraen, 
and  deride  petty  qoarrels. 

At  this  affency  there  never  has  been  any  settled  policy  for  any  length  of  tine. 
During  the  last  seven  years  an  agent's  official  life  has  only  avenu^  about  eightaea 
mouths.  While  these  frequ<int  changes  have  undoubtedly  been  for  good  oaoMitkn 
have  been  unfortunate  for  the  Indians,  the  schools,  and  progressive  agriculture.  Eicb 
new  agent  has  his  own  peculiar  ideas  for  governing  Indians,  managing  the  ichoob, 
and  conducting  Indian  farming.  No  two  probably  have  the  same  system  foreitki. 
Those  who  never  saw  an  Indian  until  they  met  him  on  the  reservation  are  geuenUj 
the  most  confident  that  their  plan  is  the  only  correct  one  for  their  govemmeot.  TIm 
result  is  that  fatal  errors  have  crept  into  the  service.  Frequent  changes  of  sgenti 
are  attended  with  radical  changes  in  management.  Promises  are  made  which  oogbi 
not  to  be  and  can  never  be  fulfilled.  These  the  new  agent  is  expected  to  carry  oot 
He  cannot  do  it,  and  confidence  is  lost.  This  is  one  of  the  embarrassing  featnicio 
this  agency. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  Government  industrial  boardinir  school  at  the  agency  was  reasonably  wel 
patronized  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  highest  attendance  for  any  month  wisflS 
of  which  S3  were  males  and  32  females.  Average  attendance  for  the  year,  Qi^*  Ther 
were  eight  teachers  and  employ^  engaged  in  conducting^  the  school.  The  iDdofbii 
teacher,  with  the  help  of  his  Indian  boys,  cultivated  thirty  acres  of  land.  The  till 
age  and  vegetable  garden  are  worthy  of  praise.  Coming  to  the  agency  duriug  Tia 
tion,  I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  the  management  of  the  school,  nor  the  qualificatioD 
of  the  teachers  for  their  respective  places.  The  school  building  is  large  and  comoc 
dious ;  located  on  an  elevation  fronting  the  river,  it  makes  a  fine  appearance,  ao* 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  stranger  as  being  a  noble  contribution  by  the  Govemineo 
to  the  cause  of  Indian  education. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

This  work  among  the  Indians  is  full  of  interest  to  the  Christian  and  philanthropul 
Indolent,  dirty  children  are  gathered  into  day  and  Sunday  schools,  taught  to  re» 
Dakota  and  English,  and  molded  into  civilized,  Christian  boys  and  girls.  The  Bibl 
has  been  translated  into  the  Dakota  language,  as  have  other  books  adapted  totb 
understanding  of  the  children  and  youth.  These  are  taught  in  day  and  Soodi^ 
schools.  The  result  has  been  that  ouite  a  number  of  young  men  and  women  bar 
been  turned  out  of  these  mission  scnools  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  lea 
Chn'stian  lives.  St.  PauVs  boarding  school,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Biiko] 
Hare  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  Rev.  W.  E.Jacob  as  superintendent,  and  tk 
Agency  Mission  day  school  and  White  Swan  Mission  day  school,  under  thecaie^ 
Rev.  John  P.  Williamson  of  the  Presbyterian  Cbnrch,  are  the  three  mission  scbool 
at  this  agency.  Each  of  these  denominations  have  religions  services  on  Sabbath,  * 
arranged  as  not  to  conflict  in  time.  In  each  of  these  churches  there  is  religious io 
struction  in  both  English  and  Dakota  languages,  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cook  as  rector  o 
the  Episcopal  church,  and  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyteriai 
church.  Both  these  reverend  gentlemen  speak  the  Dakota  language  fluently.  Tb^ 
is  no  conflict  in  their  work,  but  both  labor  in  harmony  for  the  present  and  ftiltf* 
welfare  of  the  Yankton  Indians.  Supplemented  by  the  good  influences  of  theeede 
voted  men,  the  agent  is  greatly  aided  in  managing  the  turbulent  spirits  of  his a{[eDcy 
The  reports  of  the  mission  work  here  show  an  average  attendance  of  Indian  chii^ 
and  youths  for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  59.  Teachers  and  employes,  9.  The  reports  »f 
show  that  there  are  344  Yankton  Indians,  communicants  of  the  two  churches  of  wbw 
198  belong  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  146  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In*" 
Epipcopal  Church,  males  84,  females  114.  In  the  report  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  WilH*^ 
son  the  inembers  are  not  classified,  but  it  is  presumed  they  are  in  about  the  es"* 
ratio  as  to  sex. 

Saint  PauPs  boarding  school  and  chapel,  where  the  mission  work  by  the  Epiecop* 
Church  is  done,  are  m(Mlels  of  neatness.  The  school  building  and  grounds  ajes' 
inclosed,  trees  planted,  which,  with  lawns,  walks,  and  drive-ways,  make  it  the  m^ 
attractive  feature  of  the  agency.  The  Presbyterian  building,  used  for  school  p«' 
poses  and  divine  service,  is  a  plain  wooden  structure,  which  with  its  coat  of  P^ 
white  paint  and  tidy  interior  is  a  good  example  for  Christian  and  heathen  to  foll<>* 
The  plain  preacher  and  pure  man  who  holds  service  in  this  humble  chapel  waSi  ' 
was  his  father,  a  pioneer  in  Indian  missionary  work. 

SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  is  generally  good.    Owing  to  exposure,  poor  houses,  and 

stupid  indifference  to  the  laws  of  health,  there  are  more  pulmonary  diseases  vaaff^i 
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«  found  iu  the  same  latitude  auioug  the  whites.  The  disease  from  whieh 
est  is  of  a  scrofulous  character. 

i  last  fiscal  year  there  were  53  deaths  reported,  of  which  30  were  males 
es ;  over  5  years  of  af^e,  27  males  and  22  females ;  under  5, 3  males  and  1 
s  with  ^eat  difficulty  that  the  exact  uuuiber  of  deaths  can  he  ascer- 
fficult,  m  fact,  that  these  figures  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Mauy  Indians 
ceal  the  deaths  of  their  children,  as  when  ascertained  there  is  one  less 
'  to  draw  rations.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  not  more  than  four 
1  during  the  last  year  in  a  population  of  1,786.  There  were  96  births 
ear,  of  which  55  were  males  and  41  females. 


CENSUS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

[ndians  at  this  agency,  as  shown  by  the  census  Just  completed,  as  follows  : 
lales  above  18  years  of  age  456 ;  number  of  females  above  14  years  of  age, 
:hildren  between  the  ages  of  6  aud  16,  375 ;  total  number,  including  all 
AlH)nt  1,000  of  these  wear  citizens'  dresH. 

school-houses  at  aud  connected  with  the  agency,  5.  Number  of  schools  in 
Number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  the  White  Swan  Mission  day  scbool 
*  more  during  the  year,  43;  Agency  Mission  day  school,  42.  Number  of 
ling  Saint  Paul's  boarding  school  one  month  or  more  during  the  year,  45. 
lay  school  was  in  opehition  but  20  days  during  the  entire  year.  Total  at- 
ring  that  time,  17.  During  its  session  W.  T.  Selwyn  was  employed  as 
salary  of  $420  per  annum.  The  Ree  day  school  was  in  operation  7^ 
1  a  total  attendance  one  month  or  more  of  24.  Alfred  Smith  was  em- 
«her,  at  a  salary  of  $420  per  annum.  The  industrial  boarding  school  has 
itinn  during  the  entire  year,  with  a  total  attendance  for  one  mouth  or 
There  were  employed  in  this  school  during  the  year : 


Name. 


gsed) 


kh  (fMigned) 


I  (resigned)... 

» 

ch  (resigned) . 
a  (resigned)  .. 


Occapstion. 


8aperint«ndent . . . 

.   -.  do  

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Seamstress 

Matron 

do 

Cook 

do .. 

Laundress 

do 

do 


Annual 
salary. 


$900 
900 
600 
000 
480 
420 
500 
500 
360 
360 
360 
360 
866 


ium1»er  attending  the  schools  at  this  agency  for  one  month  or  more  dnr- 
is239. 

nment  schools,  in  consideration  of  the  number  of  teachers  and  cost,  do 
large  attendance  as  they  should.  More  effort  will  be  made  in  the  fat- 
ess  upon  the  Indians  the  obligations  they  are  under  by  virtue  of  tbeir 
ations  to  send  their  children  to  school.  The  boarding  and  day  schools 
)11  filled  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  as  the  Indians  have  obligated 
D  send  their  children  for  this  length  of  time  each  year,  it  is  believed  if 
jerly  urged  that  they  will  do  so.  The  educational  provisions  of  the  treaty 
fon^. 
the  hoUor  to  be,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  KINNEY, 

Indian  Agent, 
isaiONKR  OP  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Hall  Agency. 
Ro8B  Fork,  Idaho,  August  20,  1884. 

e  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  »nuual  report  for  1884  : 
ration  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Idaho  Tt^rritory,  and  extends 
K>t  River  south  60  miles,  averaging  nearly  40  wiles  wide.     It  contains 
M.     By  treaty  dated  May  14,  l^^S),  the  Indians  agreed  to  cede  the  south- 
kf  the  reservation,  containing  al>out  ^25,000  acres,  to  the  United  States. 
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This  treaty  has  Dot  been  ratified  b>  Congress.    The  portion  ceded  has  nerer  ben 
occnpied  by  the  Indians  and  is  not  needed  by  them,  except  perbaps  the  nnrtbenpait 
of  Marsh  valley,  which  is  claimed  by  them  for  farming  land.    The  bonndaryline  of 
the  part  ceded  has  not  been  surveyed',  and,  as  described  in  the  treaty  in  a  zigzag  ooone 
acHMS  the  reservation,  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  whites  nor  Indians.     Where  UiifliM 
wonld  cross  Marsh  Valley  seems  to  be  a  disputed  )K>int,  varying  fh>m  2  to  5  milrflfUd 
this  uncertainty  is  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  and  dissatisfaction.    TkisTaUflf 
contains  about  all  of  the  tillable  land  on  the  ceded  portion  of  the  reservation,   (htf 
50  families  of  whites  have  settled  in  it  dnring  the  past  15  years.    It  is  claimed  tbit 
the  ceded  portion  would  include  all  these  families  but  6.    A  point  in  this  valley  cooU 
easily  be  deterniineil  for  the  boundary  liue,  and  a  straight  line  east  and  west  from  tint 
point  to  the  east  i^ml  west  boundary  of  the  reservation  would  be  satisfactory  to  tbe 
whites  and  Indians,  and  include  all  the  white  settlers  in  the  ceded  portion,  which 
wonld  be  very  desirable.    The  Indians  would  agree.  I  believe,  to  this  alteration  of  the 
treaty.     It  would  cede  100,000  acres  more  land  which  is  not  needed  by  theoi.    I  «• 
nestly  recommend  that  a  new  tn*at.y  be  made  that  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
parties  concerned.     This  would  leave  about  800,000  acres  of  land  on  the  reservation, 
most  of  it  grazing  land.     There  would  be  7,000  acres  woodland,  located  in  the  ravinM 
in  the  mountains,  and  about  5,000  acres  of  tillable  land  that  can  Ih?i  irrigated  by  the 
Indians  at  Hmall  expense. 

In  the  treaty  above  mentioue<l  the  Indians  were  promised  land  in  severalty.  Mo9t 
of  the  Indians  are  prepared  for  this  and  anxious  to  have  allotments  made;  bnt  1>efore 
this  can  be  done  the  reservation  should  be  surveyed.  Each  Indian  conld  then  be  fnr- 
nished  with  a  homestead.  They  are  frequently  told  by  white  men  that  they  will  him 
have  to  leave  the  reservation  to  give- place  to  white  settlere,  and  they  netMl  the  aanur* 
ance  that  the  allotment  of  farms  and  title  to  the  same  from  the  Oovemmeot  woahl 
give  them.  Greater  progress  will  then  be  made  in  agriculture  and  other  civiliiing 
pursuits.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  reservation  be  surveyed  and  allotuieDti 
made  soon  as  practicable. 

Their  progress  in  farming  from  year  to  year  is  apparent  to  all  who  visit  this  ageMJ' 
The  prospect  of  having  a  new  flouriug-mill  and  the  fine  appearance  of  the  crop!«thlB 
season  pleased  and  encouraged  the  Indians;  but  on  July  13  the  agency  was  visited bf 
the  most  severe  hail-storm  ever  known  here.  It  destroyed  over  100  acres  of  wbMt 
and  oata  belonging  to  Indians.  The  crops  not  injured  look  well  and  promise  a  good 
yield.  The  amount  under  cultivation  is  593  acres,  as  follows :  Wheat,  230  acres;  oili| 
265  acres ;  l»arley,  22  acres ;  and  potatoes,  76  acres.  Over  200  acres  of  this  is  new  IttJ 
broken  last  spring.  Not  much  wheat  was  sown  on  old  land  this  season  on  acooaDin 
its  liability  to  smut.  New-land  wheat  is  not  so  liable.  The  amount  of  the  crop  ^ 
vear  is  estimated  at  10,650  bushels,  as  follows:  Wheat,  3,000  bnshels;  oats,  6,009 
bashels ;  barley,  650  bnshels ;  potatoes,  5,000  bnshels ;  and  turnips,  2,000  buHb«i> 
One  thousand  tons  or  more  of  hay  will  be  put  up  by  the  Indians  this  season.  Tkg 
•ell  their  hay  in  sUick  at  $5  per  ton.  P^urt  of  it  is  hauled  off  of  the  reservation  ^y  ^ 
purchasers;  the  balance  is  fed  to  stock  from  the  stacks.  Their  herds  of  cattle  are  no* 
increasing,  except  in  a  few  individual  cases.  They  number  abont  5*^0  head  of  oattwi 
mostly  cows.  No  sheep  nor  hogs  are  owned  by  the  Indians.  They  have  2,800  poni<A 
more  or  less.  They  are  moderately  supplied  with  farming  tools,  which  have  be6D 
furnished  by  the  Govtjrnment  from  time  to  time,  except  wagons.  Twelve  mo^'j^ 
machines  and  one  reaper  have  been  purchased  and  paid  for  by  Indians  during  the  Pf^ 
three  years,  and  many  are  manifesting  considerable  desire  to  acquire  property.  °^' 
teen  Indians  are  building  log  bournes  or  have  built  this  season. 

There  is  but  one  school  liere,  which  is  located  at  Fort.  Hall,  18  miles  from  the  ^8^^ 
It  is  an  industrial  boarding-school.  Thirty-eight  different  pupils  have  attended  w* 
past  year.  Thirty-two  was  the  largest  attendance  for  one  month.  Beading,  writipSi 
arithmetic,  and  geography  were  taught  in  the  school-room.  Under  the  snpervi^ 
of  the  teacher,  the  boys  cultivated  6  acres  of  laud;  6  acres  of  this  was  in  vegetabj* 
They  were  also  instructed  in  harness-making  and  other  kinds  of  manual  labor.  ^ 
girls  were  instructed  in  household  work,  in  mending,  cutting,  and  making  clowijj 
and  seemed  to  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  their  work.  Most  of  the  pupils  madego<^ 
progress  dnring  the  year.  Their  deportment  was  good.  There  were  bnt  f^'^'^Z 
aways,  very  little  sickness,  and  no  deaths.  Indians  are  averse  to  sending  their  ebu- 
dren  to  school,  particularly  the  Shoshones,  because  their  medicine-men  have  toldtbe* 
that  the  school  was  **  bad  medicine,  that  those  who  attended  it  would  die;"  and  too* 
•f  them  n^em  to  believe  this.  I  have,  however,  induced  one  of  the  metlicine-ineO*J 
send  to  school;  another  has  promised  to  send,  and  the  prospect  of  a  large  school  »• 
coming  year  is  more  encouraging.  . 

I  have  not  been  able  to  organize  the  court  for  the  trial  of  Indian  offenses,  as  no  J^ 
dian  would  accept  the  position  of  judge  without  pay.  But  with  the  assistance  of  H* 
Indian  police  I  have  been  able  to  prevent  and  break  up  most  of  the  practices  itt^' 
tioned  in  the  rules,  particularly  plural  marriages  and  the  war  and  scalp  dances  aino^ 
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be  Baonack0.    The  influence  of  the  meilicine-raen  against  reforms  is  considerable, 
Ithuneh  decreaiiing. 

The  udian  police,  consisting  of  eight  men,  have  done  ^ooil  work  in  arresting  box-se- 
hiev^  and  recoYering  stolen  properrv,  and  in  assisting  in  changing  the  practices  and 
lutoius  that  have  prevailed  among  these  Indians. 

Bqt  few  crimes  are  committed,  and  I  can  again  report  the  general  good  conduct  of 
heee  Indians  another  year.  There  has  been  no  drnnkenoess  or  quarreling  or  fight- 
B^.  Thej  are  peaceable  and  well  disposed.  Gambling,  however,  has  been  almost 
iuvenal  among  them  and  is  not  easily  broken  up,  though  I  am  able  to  report  some 
irogrefls  in  that  direction. 

I  regret  to  report  that  no  missionary  work  has  been  done  among  these  poor  red  men, 
xcept  that  performed  by  ministers  making  occasional  visits  to  the  agency.  I  be- 
ieve  that  the  efforts  of  a  missionary  stationed  among  them  would  soon  produce 
;ood  results.  The  Indians  are  religiously  inclined  and  need  to  be  elevated  and  Chris- 
iftnized  as  much  as  the  people  of  foreign  lands.  Most  of  them  seem  to  have  a  faint 
deiof  some  standard  of  morals,  and  they  strive  to  live  as  near  to  that  standard  as 
umy  white  communities  do. 
Tours,  very  respectfully, 

A.  L.  COOK, 

The  CoMMissiONKR  OK  INDIAN  AFFAIRS.  Indian  Agent, 


Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho, 

Augwt  29,  1884. 

SiB:  In  compliance  with  instructions  received,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my 
foarth  annnal  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

The  Lemhi  Reservation  is  situated  in  the  Lemhi  Valley,  midway  between  two  ends. 
Uiasnppcsed  to  contain  tO()  square  miles,  but  until  it  is  proven  by  actual  survey  that  it 
^contain  that  amount  it  will  remain,  as  it  always  has  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
ue  ttoaainted  with  the  locality,  as  being  considerably  overestimated.  The  execntive 
M<der  dated  February  V2,  1875,  concerning  this  reservation,  is  as  follows : 

hk hereby  orderrd  that  the  tmot  of  ooontry  lying  within  the  following-described  boandarien,  viz, 
•MMUting  at  a  point  on  the  Lemhi  River  tnat  is  due  west  of  a  point  one  mile  due  south  of  Fort 
i^idd;  thenoe  4ae  eaat  about  3  miles  to  the  crest  of  the  mouutain ;  thence  with  said  mountaiu  iu  a 
{Jttberlr  direction  aboat  12  mdes  to  a  point  due  east  of  Yealinm  (Yearian)  Bridge  ou  the  Lemhi 
H^;  thenoe  west  across  aaid  bridge  and  Lemhi  River  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  on  the  west  side 
I'l^eriver;  thenee  with  ssid  mountain  in  a  northeriy  direction  to  a  point  due  west  of  the  place 
|[M{iiiiiiBf :  thenoe  dne  east  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from 
gassd  set  anart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  mixed  tribes  of  Shoshone,  Bannock,  and  Sbeepeater 
'^UiM,  lobe  Known  as  the  Lemhi  Valley  Indian  Reservation.  Said  tract  of  conntrv  is  estimated  to 
J'ttiiosboat  100  square  miles,  and  is  in  lieu  of  the  tract  provid(*d  for  in  the  third  article  of  an  unrati> 
■"tnttj  made  ana  concluded  at  Virginia  City,  Montana  Territ4>ry,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1888. 

The  above  has  a  nice,  flowingsound  when  read  aloud ;  but  as  it  was  intended  mora 
^'pMiaUy  for  the  information  of  the  public,  I  would  suggest  that  the  order  be 
^Qded  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  tbe  reservation  lines  }>eriectlv  clear,  and  not  as 
^AfB,  at  present,  indefinite,  imperfect,  and  with  the  exception  oj*  the  starting  point 
^Yeanam  (Yearian)  Bridge,  inipossiblit  to  find.  Take  for  instance  the  3  mifes  east 
tf  thestariiog  point  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  Now,  on  the  east  of  the  starting 
Not  there  is  a  small  ridge  of  mountains,  and  a  little  beyond  that  is  the  main  ran^j;^ 
of  the  Rookies.  The  d-mue  line  going  due  east,  passing  through  a  narrow  cation,  will 
^  about  midway  between  these  two  ridges  of  mountains.  Then,  again,  on  the  line 
iJll^wiid,  if  it  stope  at  a  point  due  east  of  Yeaniun  Bridge  it  will  stop  considerably 
*"<^of  12  miles.  The  other  points  are  just  about  as  definite  as  the  ones  stated.  And 
^VaoleiB  something  is  done  the  reservation  will  dwindle  down  to  about  64  square 
^Mi.  The  valley  on  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  reservation  has  been  surveyed, 
^  litter  doriog  last  spring,  and  in  both  instances  the  survey  was  carried  on  to  what 
r*^poied  by  many  to  be  a  part  of  the  reservation.     In  re^ 


l^-rr^'«««  *'j  -'>»»j  "»  -^  «^„a»»^  vu«^  a«^<^'* ,  <.v..'».     a.,  ^jganl  to  the  reservation 

^^  wmreyea,  that  has  been  suggested  and  urged  so  olten  as  to  become  rather  monot- 

^'^^'^  I  am,  however,  hopeful  that  it  will   be  done  some  time  during  the  present 
««jjny. 

,The  land  inclosed  by  the  above  limits  (?)  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz,  mount- 
^*o  land  and  fanning  land,  of  which  the  former  has  considerably  the  advantage,  being 
^^ proportion  orabont  3^  to  I.  Where  the  land  is  suitable  for  farming  tlie  soil  is 
l^iod  tbe  aapply  of  water  amply  sufllcient  for  irrigating  purposes.  The  Indian 
!''|BitiQ  looftted  on  the  banks  of  the  Lemhi  River  and  McDevitt  and  Old  Agencv 
y^k«,aiid  they  are  worked  by  the  Indian  farmers  equally  as  well  and  quite  as  prof- 
^Ijrastheaame  aereage  wonld  be  b^  white  men.  The  amount  of  land  under  cul- 
^adoD  haa  been  Imjrgely  increased  this  season.  Several  of  our  Indians  have  newlr 
Jwted  hi,  and  aresacceeding  very  well  indeed.  With  more  encouragement  they  will 
N  itjaniated  to  go  on  wicn  their  farming  operations,  t'O  enlarge  their  fields,  to 
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heighten  the  poiut  of  their  amhition  and  gradnnllythroTr  off  their  indolence,  iDdiffcr- 
ence,  and  ignorance,  and  thns  by  short  bnt  firm  strides  press  steadily  forward  notil 
they  can  fnlly  realise  the  benefits,  if  not  the  dignity,  of  labor. 

We  have  nnder  cultivation  on  the  reservation  about  305  acres  of  oats,  wheat, hiy, 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  smaller  vegetables.  The  crops  are  not  yet  gatheied.  1  eetiniaM 
them  as  follows :  Oats,  4,200  bushels ;  wheat,  460  bushels;  hay,  Ss  tons;  potatoes,  130 
bu^els ;  turnips,  120  bushels ;  and  smaller  vegetables,  87  bnshels. 

Four  years  ago  these  Indians  began  to  farm,  and  now  there  are  33  families  engaged 
in  cultivating  171  acres.  This  is  a  very  decided  gain.  They  are  idao  mneh  vam 
civilized  as  regards  dre88.  The  number  of  those  who  have  adopted  oitizena^  dies  in- 
stead of  the  blanket  for  daily  wear  is  steadily  increasing. 

I  have  no  police  at  this  agency.  The  whole  force  was  discharged  June  30,  WSAM 
incompetency.  I  believe  that  these  Indians  get  along  better  without  them,  aa  then 
have  been  fewer  depredations  committed  during  the  past  twelve  months  than  iniai 
previous  year. 

There  have  lieen  no  uffenses  committed  by  whites  against  Indians.  Two  offesie 
by  Indians  against  whites,  viz,  killing  young  calves  out  on  the  range  and  attempt 
ing  to  rob  the  stage.  The  former  case  was  disposed  of  by  the  Indians  in  coancil,  whei 
it  was  decided  that  the  guilty  parties  (three  young  **  bucks ^)  should  remunerate  tb 
owners)  of  the  calves,  which  was  immediately  done.  The  latter  case  occurred  aboot 3 
miles  from  the  agency.  Jack  Grouse,  while  under  the  influence  of  whisky  aapplie 
to  him  at  Spring  Mountain,  attempted  to  imitate  some  of  his  white  brethren,  who  ha 
robbed  the  stage  a  few  days  previoun.  He  stopped  the  stage  and  struck  at  the  dmei 
but  was  scared  off  before  any  robbery  wus  committed.  He  was  arrested  by  the  coosA, 
officers  next  day  and  sent  to  the  county  Jail  to  amuse  himself  with  a  buck-aawaii 
wood-pile  for  two  months.  The  white  man  who  supplied  him  with  whisky  waa  ill 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  six  months  in  the  connty  jail.  Anothc 
white  man  was  sentenced  to  tliirtv  days  for  a  similar  offense.  A  colored  teamster i 
the  service  of  a  rancher  in  the  valley,  who  persista  in  employing  him  in  spite  of  tl 
mischief  he  has  wrought  among  the  Indians,  has  been  furnishing  the  Indiana  wit 
whisky  occsisionally  during  the  last  seven  years.  He  was  arrested  last  fall,  and  a) 
though  thouv  idcnce  was  strong  it  was  not  ooMidered  conclusive,  and  he  was  diachaige 
with  a  caution  ''not  to  do  it  again.''  Although  the  more  respectable  white  men  1 
this  valley  are  anxious  to  stamp'out  the  cursed  liquor  traffic  as  regards  the  iDdlaoi 
still  the  Chinamen  continue  to  supply  them  secretly,  and  so  far  this  year  have  man 
aged  to  do  so  without  detection. 

There  was  one  case  of  horse-stealing  this  spring.  The  thief  was  a  young  Indiai 
from  Wind  River  who  was  visiting  here  at  tne  time.  He  started  for  home  tak^ 
with  him  a  horse  belonging  to  a  member  of  this  tribe,  but  was  overtaken  at  Ei^ 
Rock  and  the  horse  recovered.  These  cases  are  getting  fewer  every  year,  and  I  tiuw 
we  may  in  the  near  future  be  able  to  show  a  clean  record  for  the  year. 

The  vice  of  gambling  prevails  among  these  Indians  to  a  great  extent.  Theyhavi 
a  natural  craving  for  excitement,  which  they  find  means  of  satisfying  either  in  card 
playing,  stick-hiding,  or  horse-racing.    One  matter  that  is  doing  much  to  retard  thi 

? regress  of  these  Indians  is  the  visit  every  summer  of  parties  of  Flathead  and  Ns 
erc^  Indians,  who  come  solely  for  the  purpose  of  gambling. 

The  Indians  who  own  wagons  are  always  willing  to  freight  the  supplies  fW>mB^ 
Rock,  Mont.,  to  the  agency.  They  make  the  round  trip  of  140  miles  in  about  five  day 
over  a  bad  road,  and  generally  with  loads  averaging  1,050  pounds. 

These  Indians  during  the  past  year  have  been  blessed  with  very  good  beaKh 
Number  of  births,  27 ;  deaths,  13. 

It  is  frequently  asked,  "  What  are  the  various  religions  bodies  doing  towards  ti>* 
civilization  of  the  Indians  f'  I  very  much  fear  that  in  this  matter 'tis  <*I>iaUoo 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view '',  and  so  the  far-away  African,  Japanese,  or  Chinao^ 
stands  a  better  chance  of  being  convert-ed  than  the  Indian  whose  country  we  inbahi 
and  for  whose  future  as  well  a  present  condition  we  are  unmistakably  retmonsible.  I 
the  several  religious  denominations  do  not  feel  like  taking  hold  in  right  earnfi^J 
what  is  evidently  their  duty  in  regard  to  this  conquered  race,  I  would  reepectflJ^ 
urge,  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians,  tnat  missionaries  be  senf  in  large  numbers  td'*'^ 
in  ike  neighborhood  of  the  several  agencies,  their  efforts  to  be  especially  directed  ^ 
christianizing  the  bail  white  element,  whose  low  moral  status  acts  as  a  perpetual  hAi 
rier  to  the  progress  of  our  Indian  population. 

I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  record  the  fact  that  I  have  Just  been  authorized  by  ^ 
Department  to  make  arrangements  for  starting  a  boarding-school  for  the  Indian  oli^ 
dreii  of  this  reservation,  and  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  prove  a  lasting  benefK^ 
them. 

Jn  conclusion  I  beg  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the  pKM4 
and  vigorous  help  afforded  me  in  my  efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  of  theae  Intitf' 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

JOHN  HAHRIE8, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Indian  Afffn^ 
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Nbz  PercA  Agency,  Idaho, 

AHgvst  20,  1864. 

Jir:  Ab  my  third  annual  report,  I  have  the  houor  to  submit  the  following : 

STATUS  OF  THE  TRIBE. 

As  regards  any  advancement  made  by  the  tribe  in  civilization,  I  can  only  repeat 
bat  I  stated  in  my  report  for  last  year,  namely,  "this  tribe  has  reached  that  ])oiut 
eiriluEation  where  it  will  not  advance  until  some  important  change  takes  place  in 
le  Indian  policy."  Still  the  agent  finds  he  has  sufficient  to  do  to  keep  the  tribe  ^here 
18.  Dnnng  a  visit  from  an  inspector  of  Indian  affairs  he  remarked  that  "the  Nez 
firc^are  as  far  advanced  in  civilization,  as  a  tribe,  as  any  one  of  the  five  civilized 
ibes  io  the  Indian  Territory.*'  If  such  is  the  case,  they  should  have  power  granted 
lem  to  enact  laws  for  themselves,  for  use  in  connection  with  the  "  court  or  Indian 
Feuaea.*' 

Tb«re  are  individual  cases  where  Indians  have  for  the  first  time  taken  up  and  cul- 
rated  land  this  year,  and  in  other  iubtances  where  they  have  increased  the  size  of 
ieir£ums. 

EDUCATION. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  education  will  rate  as  the  most  important  factor  in  mak- 
ig  the  Indian  policy  a  success.  But  the  instrnction  given  the  Indian  youth  must 
irtake  more  of  a  practical  character.  The  Indian,  be  he  young  or  old,  is  more  of 
n  imitator  than  a  student ;  hence  a  practical  education  is  of  more  benefit  to  him  and 
meeasily  attained  than  a  scholastic  education.  If  he  can  read  and  write  English 
ndeiBtaDdinglv,  and  understands  the  first  four  rules  in  arithmetic,  he  is  sufficiently 
Ineated  for  all  practical  purposes  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  individnal  Indians,  however,  who  show  a  desire  to  receive  a  more  thorough 
iieakion  than  above  indicated,  and  who  have  discretion  and  Judgment — such  I  would 
■Movtage  to  ffo  np  higher — while  there  are  others  who  would  use  knowledge  to  the 
Btrinent  of  their  tribe.  Such  are  only  a  hindrance  to  civilization.  Botn  classes 
re  nprettented  at  this  agency. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Thia tribe  has  manifested  the  usual  amount  of  interest  in  agricultural  matters.  Ten 
Mliana  have  for  the  first  time  located  upon  and  are  cultivating  land  this  ^ear.  The 
topa  are  turning  out  better  than  was  anticipated,  exceeding  by  far  the  yield  of  last 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES  AND  POUCB  FORCE. 

Theeonrt  has  done  a  good  work  during  the  past  vear  in  correcting  error  and  crime. 
^feOowing  is  a  list  of  cases  passed  upon  by  said  court : 

FineA  im- 
Offenae.  wCTfi  posed  and 

collected. 


^nin  twietlin; 
naidl^  of  wives 
iNMitelj  eoDduct 
Oartaaipioreoart 

TMal 


$168  25 
25  00 
28  00 
20  00 
10  00 
10  00 


256  25 


impoeed  and  not  as  yet  collected,  $30. 

^Mirisaasd  to  note  your  estimate  of  the  service  rendered  by  said  court,  as  also 
^'^•f  tkem^ee  fofve,  as  indicated  in  your  last  annual  report,  and  hope  that  Congress 
nf*|nurtad  yoar  requests  by  making  increased  appropriations  covering  said  branch  of 

^J^Ihave  been  at  this  agency  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  mill- 
^tesid  me  in  dealing  with  any  breach  of  the  'intercourse  laws''  on  the  part  of 
^j^  Thepolice  force  has  rendered  all  necessary  aid. 

VovthaS  lnw%  Lapwai  is.  practically  abandoned— there  being  but  one  lieutenant 
j^  ^  aoldisn  left  fbere— mjr  police  force  should  be  increased.  There  is  no  doubt 
^^^>il  the  ywesiiee  of  the  military  had  a  restraining  infinence  over  reckless  whites 
*M  IsdlsMi  m4  it  may  be  that  the  absence  of  the  military  might  embolden  such  to 
^^^■^t  OTsrI  aete  that  may  bring  on  serious  results.     With  a  sufficient  police  force 
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and  power  to  nuraue  and  arrest  oifendiug  whiter  outside  the  reserve,  I  can  miugt 
the  affairs  of  the  agency  without  the  aid  of  the  military,  except  in  cases  of  op«alM»- 
tilities. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  employ^H  is  more  than  satisfactory.  For  the  first  timt 
iu  tlie  history  of  this  tribe,  or  agency,  I  am  able  to  report  that  I  have  an  apprentice 
who  can  run  both  grist  and  saw  mills  and  make  as  gotid  flour  and  lumber  as  the  wliite 
employ^ ;  but  he  is  not,  as  yet,  able  to  dress  the  millstones  and  put  the  circultrMwin 
order.  This  will  require  an  apprenticeship  of  one  year  more,  at  the  expiration  oC 
of  which  I  expect  to  place  said  apprentice  iu  charge  of  the  mills  ttt  this  ageney. 

REMARKS  IN  OENERAI^ 

I  transmit  herewith  reports  from  the  principal  teacher  iu  the  school,  alsofiromtliB 
missionary,  Rev.  G.  L.  Deftenbangh,  which  will  represent  the  work  ander  their  ehai|e 
more  fully  than  I  can  represent  the  same. 

Liutt  fail  the  Indians  hauled  all  the  supplies  for  this  agency  from  Lewiston,  anKHmt* 
ing  to  46,726  ]>ound8,  for  which  service  they  were  paid  $233.62.  I  purchased  froa 
them  and  paid  therefor  for  the  service  at  this  agency,  as  follows: 

103  cords  wood $463  81 

22  tons  hay 339  » 

14,525  pounds  oats. 86486 

Total l,6Sfll6 

Last  fall  certain  Indians  hauled  from  the  Clearwat<er  River  to  Fort  Lapwai  235  ttttk 
of  wood  and  should  have  received  in  payment  therefor  $470,  bnt  have  received  oily 
$117.05,  and  that  in  merchandise.  The  balance  they  will  loee,  becauae  tiiey  an  It* 
dians.  The  following  are  the  circumstances:  The  party  haviug  the  contract  to  to* 
nish  wood  for  the  garrison  at  Fort  Lupwai  made tarrangemeuta  with  the  satter  it 
said  |>oiut  to  have  the  wood  hauled ;  said  sutler  engaged  some  Indians  to  do  tk 
hauling,  for  which  he  was  t-o  pay  them  $2  per  cord.  When  the  wood  was  deliTend 
the  contractor  drew  his  money  and  left  the  country  without  settling  with  the  estfer 
for  the  hauling  of  the  wood,  on  account  of  which  the  sutler  refuses  to  pay  the  IndisM 
the  balance  due  tbem,  although  the  sutler  stated  in  a  letter  to  me  that  they  srs^ 
look  t^  him  for  their  pay.  A  copy  of  said  letter  was  furnished  the  military  anthorir 
ties,  the  matter  was  examined  into  by  certain  officers  at  Fort  Lapwai,  and  a  report 
was  made  clearing  the  sutler  from  all  responsibility.  At  said  examination  Isf  ow 
interenied  party  was  preaentf  and  after  the  result  of  said  examination  was  madeknovi 
to  said  party,  as  received  through  the  Indian  Oftice  by  the  agent,  wherein  it  watnf- 
reseuted  that  the  said  interested  jtarty  made  certain  stat-ements,  ho  makes  oath  bem 
me  that  ho  was  misrepre^tented.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  certain  parties,  the  lodiiv 
iu  question  were  defrauded  out  of  over  $:i')0.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  parties  inttf^ 
ested,  together  with  their  agents,  should  have  been  present  at  the  examination,  bl* 
no  invitation  waHexYcuded. 

Renegade  Indians  from  other  reserves  come  iu  occasionally,  also  Indians  from  "  Wbito 
Biixl's  band  of  hostiles.'*  Tlieir  presence  upon  the  reserve  is  detrimental  in^^' 
tnnie.  The  agent  is  not  allowed  to  exercise  discretionary  |K>wer8  in  such  otMO.  V^ 
such  characters  are  to  be  allowed  t  >  remain  upon  the  reserve  they  should  be  oblis^ 
to  cast  off  their  blankets,  wear  citizen's  dress  and  have  their  liair  cut.  The  mot^^ 
vcre  ))unishniont  that  can  be  indicted  upon  a  wild  Indian  is  to  out  his  long  hair  oft 
In  this  connection  I  would  stat«  that  I  have  authorized  the  judges  of  the  **conrtoflB' 
dian  oifenses'^  to  conclude  their  decisions  with  an  order  to  cut  the  hair  off  of  mil' 
prisoners  when  ir.  is  worn  long.     The  result  has  lieeu  very  satisfactory. 

Power  should  be  given  Indian  tribes  to  enact  laws  regulating  offenses  againftl*' 
and  order  not  covered  by  the  "rules  governing  the  court  of  Indian  offenses.''  H*?! 
racing,  which  is  frequently  accompanied  by  drunkenness  and  gambling,  sbonlii  "^ 
stopped.  Most  of  the  seventeen  cases  of  drunkenness  rei>orted  were  brought  abenlof 
horse-racing.  Gambling  in  various  forms  is  more  or  less  practiced  by  the  wild  1*6 
reckless  characters.    Both  vices  should  be  met  with  summary  treatment. 

The  missionary.  Rev.  G.  L.  Deffeubaugh,  has  devot>ed  his  whole  time  to  the  spin^ 
ual  welfare  of  this  people,  and  his  labors  are  deserving  of  great  credit. 

The  general  health  of  the  tribe  has  been  excellent.  . 

Any  person  who  supposes  that  an  Indian  agent's  pathway  is  strewn  with  rooaif  SB6 
his  surrounding  all  tnat  could  be  wished  for,  is  sadly  in  error;  still,  with  all  thAlN^ 
plexitiea,  compromising  circumstances,  charges  preferred  against  him,  and  many  0V>J 
nnpleasant  occurrences  calculated  to  try  one's  patience  in  the  extreme,  the  ageati^u 
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Hts  and  has  abundant  reason  to  feel  gratefal  for  the  kindnesses  and  courtesies  ra- 
ved at  your  hands,  and  desires  to  return  sincere  thanks  therefor,  and  through  you  to 
)  Interior  Department  generally. 
I  remain,  sir,  very  respeotfally, 

CHA8.  E.  MONTEITH, 

Indian  JgenU 

The  COMMIBSIONKR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Nbz  Perc£  Agency,  Idaho, 

August  30,  1884. 

DiAK  Sir:  Your  oft  repeated  expressions  of  sympathy  with  missionary  work  among 
le  Indians  encouraged  me  to  act  on  Agent  Monteith's  suggestion  to  send  you  a  re- 
irt  of  religous  work  at  this  agency. 

This  is  essentially  mission  ground,  as  witness  yonder  white  head-stones  beneath 
lAt  elnmp  of  locust  trees,  marking  the  graves  of  Revs.  McFarland,  Monteith,  and 
palding.  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding  founded  this  mission  in  1838  and  spent  thirty  odd 
Mn orbis  life  in  its  service.  His  name  is  a  household  word  among  tnis  and  neigh- 
Dring  tribes.  Dnring  the  few  years  immediately  fdllowing  his  death  several  min- 
tffv  were  connected  with  the  mission  for  short  periods  each,  and  since  November, 
)78,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  go  to  and  fro  over  this  consecrated  ground.  My  re- 
Aiom  with  the  several  agents  who  have  administered  affairs  of  Government  here 
m  been  of  the  most  pleasant  nature,  and  I  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  them  for 
leir  idany  kindnesses.  Our  united  policy  has  been,  while  keeping  our  work  entirely 
ilMrate,  to  be  mutually  helpful  in  advancing  the  people  under  our  care  in  civil  and 
iiifloat  life. 

Tae  present  membership  fadult)  is  447,  divided  into  throe  church  organizations,  the 
M  havinc  been  added  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  original  organization  was  at  Ka- 
wih,  then  the  Lapwai  church  was  formed  out  of  a  portion  of  its  members,  and  now  a 
^church  has  been  organised  consisting  of  former  members  of  both  the  other  churches 
mg  at  the  North  Fork  settlement.  At  their  own  expense  they  built  a  small  frame 
Bsse  in  which  they  worship.  Almost  to  a  man  these  are  a  church-goin^  people,  and 
iicality  the  houses  of  worship  have  long  been  inadequate  in  their  seating  capacity, 
til  probable  that  both  houses  will  soon  be  enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate  all  who 
Hdi  to  attend  services. 

IWe  are  few  eases  of  discipline  except  for  conjugal  infidelity  and  gambling  in 
Ma»-racing.  On  commencing  the  work  here  I  made  Christian  marriage  a  condition 
iiiUl  eharch  membership,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  for  a  few  years  there  were  a 
{nit  many  offenders ;  but  of  late  it  has  been  necessary  to  discipline  very  few  per- 
liii  for  breaking  marriage  vows.  In  the  meantime  all  church  members  and  many 
"■Men,  living  in  conjugal  relations,  have  submitted  to  the  ceremony  of  Christian 
Mvriage.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  cases  of  discipline  for  horse-racins  are  on  the 
^tnan.  8ix  members  were  suspended  last  year,  but  this  year  there  wul  probably 
^ftftwn  or  twenty  cases,  when  all  have  been  considered.  The  agent  has  remon- 
J^ited  loainat  tiie  practice  and  I  have  preached  against  it,  but  to  little  purpose  so 
S|ii  tbeve  is  no  law  prohibiting  wild  Indians  from  engaging  in  it  on  the  reserve. 

Ymis  are  eonnected  with  this  mission  two  churches  among  the  Spokanes  and  one  on 
tkeUnatUhi  teaervation,  with  an  aggregate  of  211  members.  The  latter  church  is 
S9^  by  two  Nez  Peic^  ministers,  formerly  pupils  under  the  care  of  Miss  S.  L. 
"wtlL  file  two  sisters,  Misses  S.  L.  and  K.  C.  McBeth,  one  instructing  classes  of 
^  the  other  laboring  among  the  women,  have  done  a  good  part  in  helping  this  and 
^l^boring  tribes  toward  a  Christian  civilization. 

.  '^Presbyterian  board  of  foreign  missions  expends  annually  something  over  $3,000 
^Mhieting  this  mission,  mainly  in  salaries,  and  in  meeting  traveling  expenses  of 
y^lidpeia  in  visiting  out-stations  and  attending  the  stated  meetings  of  Presby- 
"(7.  The  Kamiah  people  pay  their  pastor.  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  one  hundred  dol- 

additioD  to  the  salary  he  receives  from  the  board. 
^J^Mdd  pEueeed  and  write  about  Sabbath  schools,  Christmas  festivals,  July  celebra- 
?H  tad  other  matters  connected  with  our  church  work  during  the  year;  but,  by 
^ti^Ihave  tonchfMl  on  some  points  of  general  interest,  I  fear  the  limit  of  my 
^^  vill  have  been  reached. 

GAMBLING  IN  HORSR-KACING. 

Tke  wild  fiM««a*a  have  several  different  modes  of  gambling.    There  is  the  universal 

^  of  hiada  (lohmet),  which  usually  has  betting  connected  with  it,  and  the  com- 

'Meef  eavda  ia  very  generally  played  for  the  same  purpose.    But  neither  of  these 

it  sagaiped  in  by  the  better  class  of  Indians;  gambling  in  horse-racing  seems  to 

0068  TGI. 
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be  the  most  temptinjy^,  and  it  is  with  that  practice  we  have  had  the  most  tntiUe  m 
the  ohoroh.  According  to  my  observation  there  is  nothing  more  demoialiBiDg  to  tk 
Indian  character  excepting,  perhaps,  dmnkenness,  with  which  it  is  ntnaUy  utmr 
panied.  An  Indian  knows  nothing  of  horse-racing  except  as  connected  wiinbMtn| 
or  gambling,  hence  I  respectfully  recommend  that  that  practice  be  forbidden  oiRi> 
ervations,  and  that  the  infraction  of  the  mle  be  included  in  the  listof  offemeMiBi 
nnder  the  jarisdiction  of  the  Indian  courts. 

By  the  way,  that  **  court  of  Indian  offenses''  idea  is  excee<1ing[ly  timely  and  win. 
What  you  need  to  secure  good  service  and  satisfactory  results  is  the  payment  rfi 
reasonable  salary,  with  the  promise  that  the  term  of  service  shall  continue  as  leigM 
the  incumbent  proves  capable.  I  believe  in  granting  a  premium  to  experience  ml 
in  making  term  of  office  m  all  departments  of  Atate  commensurate  witn  the  ineoi- 
bent's  efficient  honorable  service.  Until  such  is  law  and  such  is  practice  we  will  Mi 
attain  to  anything  like  perfection  in  popular  government.  Beg  pardon  forobtndiBf 
my  humble  opinion  on  this  subject. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  commend  your  good  Judgment  iu  reoommendini  M 
Indians  be  allowed  to  make  homestead  entries  without  the  payment  of  the  moil  to 
and  commissions  prescribed  by  law.  At  its  last  session,  I  believe  CongrHttt 
amend  the  law,  so  that  Indians  can  now  take  up  homesteads  without  cost,  the  nflt 

Sacious  bit  of  legislation  that  has  been  ground  out  for  a  long  time.  To  thepMr 
dian  with  but  at  few  dollars  at  most  at  command,  struggling  against  so  manjeiii 
to  get  a  start  and  make  a  living,  it  will  prove  a  great  boon.  Ana  then  it  was  nijirt 
to  ask  him  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  secure  what  he  has  always  oonsidmd 
his  own  by  the  right  of  prior  occupation. 

NEZ  PERCYS  IN  THE  INDIAN  TBRRITORT. 

In  regard  to  the  return  of  the  remnant  of  Joseph's  bands  now  in  the  Indian  Tern* 
tory,  I  rejoice  greatly  at  the  success  that  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  my  biethnaii 
the  East;  yet  I  am  humiliated  when  I  remember  that  their  zeal  was  not  allaeM^ 
ing  to  knowledge.  In  recommending  the  return  of  all,  without  distinction,  totk^ 
mountain  home,  they  refused  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  for  men  w 
women  to  forgive  and  to  forget  such  hellish  treatment  as  they  were  snlitieeted  It 
when  their  houses  were  burned,  their  proi>erty  destroyed,  their  husbands  and  eUt 
dreu  murdered  and  their  wives  ravished.  Now  by  a  wise  provision  of  the  Depert* 
ment,  I  believe  it  is,  those  who  were  known  to  have  committed  such  deeds  an  Btl 

to  be  allowed  to  return,  and  so  all  trouble  will  probably  be  avoided. 

•  •••**• 

PROPOSED  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  KAMIAH. 

As  to  the  question  of  reopening  and  enlarging  the  Kamiah  school  nnder  ohoichsi- 
spices,  I  regaid  it  as  another  case  of  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge.  For  all  ptM* 
tical  purposes  the  location  is  too  isolated  and  the  expenditure  of  the  same  amooat* 
money  in  assist  iug  a  really  needy  people  would  be  productive  of  more  satisfiMtoiy  i** 
suits  and  at  the  same  time  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  philanthnmT*  ^ 
is  natural,  of  course,  that  the  Kamiah  people  should  desire  a  school  in  their  mUn^ 
their  children,  but  were  the  matter  properly  presented  to  their  minds,  they  ^o^^J'^ 
doubt  gladly  consent  to  do  without,  if  the  funds  necessary  for  establishing  their Mbs*! 
should  be  used  in  educating  Indian  children  less  favored  than  their  own. 
Yours,  with  great  respect, 

0.  L.  DEFFENBAUOH, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Tbrrttort. 

DarUngton,  Auguti  9,  UM. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  yours  of  July  1, 1  have  thehtair 
to  present  this,  my  first  annual  report  for  this  agency,  but  my  fifth  in  the  Indiii 
service.  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  facts  and  statistics  whiehkai* 
been  gathered  here  b}  arduous  labors,  and  patient  and  carofhl  consideration  of  flH^ 
ters  of  importance  since  my  arrival  April  1.  It  is  a  far  less  agreeable  though  a ■•>* 
important  duty  to  speak  of  defects  which  nee<l  to  be  remedied  in  order  that  the  labor 
and  exertions  of  the  Department  may  be  productive  of  the  greatest  jKiaaible  foedt 
and  it  will  be  my  aim  to  give  you  so  far  as  possible  a  clear  understanding  w  ^ 
actual  condition  of  affairs  here,  our  wants,  and  the  remedies  to  apply  to  coneetih* 
Abuses. 
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le  most  serioos  difficnlty  to  the  advancement  of  these  Indians  lies  in  the  lack  of 
bT  to  control  them,  and  the  best  results  will  never  be  attained  until  our  roving 
lawlesM  Indians  are  nnder  complete  control,  and  forced,  not  only  to  stop  depre- 
]^,  but  compelled  to  keep  hands  off  (»f  such  Indians  as  desire  to  work.  It  is  the 
tice  of  the  "dog  soldiers''  to  compel  the  attendance  of  all  Indians  on  their  nied- 
)  making,  and  on  refusal  of  any  one  to  attend  his  teepee  is  cut  up,  chickens,  bogs, 
cattle  killed,  growing  crops  destroyed ;  they  nile  with  an  iron  hand,  and  their 
,  right  or  wrong,  is  absolute  law. 

e  have  here  2,366  Arapahoes  and  3,905  Cheyennes,  making  a  grand  total  of  6,271 
ana.  Ontside  of  the  United  St-ates  police,  a  few  half-breeds  and  the  Indians  em- 
ed  in  shops  or  in  teaming,  all  wear  blankets,  live  in  teepees,  and  are  uncivilized, 
I  the  manners,  ways,  customs,  superstitions,  &o.,  which  have  been  attached  to 
'  races  for  generations  gone  by.  There  is  not  one  full-blood  Indian  living  in  a 
e,  except  as  above  noted.  They  idle  away  their  time,  and  those  that  have  small 
hes  that  they  call  farms,  consisting  of  from  one- quarter  of  an  acre  to  10  acres, 
idon  their  crops  on  the  slightest  invitation  and  go  to  medioin«^  or  a  feast,  which 
«  them  away  ofttimes  for  a  month  when  they  are  most  needed  at  home.  I  have 
t  faith  that  this  state  of  affairs  can  be  changed  ;  first,  as  I  stated,  they  must  be 
rolled,  and  those  who  will  work  and  wish  to  abandon  their  old  way  must  be  as- 
d,  encouraged,  and  protected, 

lej  have  here  over  4,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  while  it  is  true  that  a  very  lar^e 

irity  of  this  land  is  only  fit  for  grazing  purposes  it  is  also  true  and  can  very  read- 

e  seen  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  great  amount  of  good  farming  land  for 

6,000  people,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  4,000,000  acres  can  be  practically  worth- 

for  agricultural  purposes,  and  still  have  sufficient  good  land  for  all  their  want«. 

is  nndoabtedly  true  of  this  country,  but  the  small  patches  of  rich  land  in  the 

oms  are  ample  and  will  some  day  support  these  people  handsomely. 

I  Indians  tnat  I  have  ever  met,  I  care  not  how  ignorant,  know  the  difference 

reen  right  and  wrong,  and  if  told  that  the  law  is  so  and  so,  are  as  capable  of 

ing  it  as  whites,  and  it  is  a  great  calamity  to  them  as  well  as  the  Government 

they  should  be  allowed  to  exist  and  keep  up  their  old  customs  and  practices, 

when  a  simple  act  of  Congress  would  so  quickly  transfer  them  into  law«abiding 

ens.    The  lower  House  of  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  struck  the  key-note  to 

vrhole  situation,  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  Senate  could  not  agree  that — 

7  ftct  which,  when  done  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  Staten,  would  be  a  crime,  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
rrd  equally  a  crime  when  done  by  any  Indian  npon  or  belonj^nc  to  any  Indian  reservation,  and 
ladiaii  oominitting  snch  crime  shall  be  sabject  to  the  same  Jarisoiction,  and  amenable  to  the  same 
MS  thai  any  citiaen  wonld  be  in  like  case. 

lis  is  not  complete  enough,  but  would  have  been  a  splendid  start  in  the  right  di- 
ion.    They  must  conform  to  the  will  of  the  Government  or  take  the  consequences, 

it  is  important  that  this  should  be  made  intelligible  and  significant  to  them. 

speedy  punishment  of  the  Indians  who  took  part  in  the  raid  on  Horton,  and  for- 
f  took  possession  of  over  200  ponies  in  May  last,  wonld  have  gone  farther  to  break 
n  the  power  and  influence  of  the  worst  class  of  Indians,  than  all  the  threats  that 
ig^nt  could  make  during  the  rest  of  bis  natural  days.  In  these  tribes,  like  ail 
innnitiea,  there  are  particularly  hard  cases,  who  succeed  better  in  general  devil- 
it  than  moat  of  their  ftiends,  because  they  devote  more  attention  to  it,  turning  all 
beir  energies  in  that  direction,  and  bringing  themselves  to  bear  on  it  with  an  ear- 
tness  and  assidaity  that  could  not  fail  to  render  them  prominent.  The  occurrence 
lany  tnch  raids  will  go  further  to  break  down  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Gov- 
meat,  if  the  guilty  parties  are  left  unpunished,  than  anything  that  can  be  done. 
«e  Indiana  ceased  to  be  useful  and  oecame  wholly  ornamental  when  they  (juit 
iting  and  settled  down  here  to  do  literally  nothing.  They  should  have  been  from 
tt^  given  to  understand  that  they  must  work,  and  the  power  of  the  Army  should 
e  been  used  to  see  that  they  did.  I  imagine  tnat  the  thousands  of  hard-working 
)lianic&  artisans,  farmers,  and  merchants,  who  pay  a  large  tax  and  have  the  best 
iffest  of  onr  whole  countrjir  at  heart,  would  be  surprised  if  they  could  pause  firom 
ir  work  and  take  a  lair  view  of  the  6,000  lazy  Indians,  who  daily  draw  their  pound 
Ifth,  and  the  blood  with  it,  hides  and  bonis  thrown  in.  At  times  I  get  discouraged 
ai  I  look  over  the  vast  work  to  be  done  here,  but  so  far  from  losing  hope,  I  am 
r  Herring  myself  to  fresh  exertions,  and  I  know  the  best  way  to  deal  with  Indians 
0  neither  promise  nor  threaten  anything  that  cannot  be  carried  out,  and  to  deal 
!i  tbem  always  in  strict  Justice,  treat  them  as  hnman  beings,  like  ourselves,  as 
'htfremnch  of  hnman  nature  in  their  red  skins,  and  are,  as  I  have  remarked,  as 
kble  of  listening  to  reason,  when  the  reason  is  good,  as  if  the  color  was  white. 
itoiircee  anatain  nothing,  but  labor  sustains  everything.  This  is  a  good  country 
ivernfied  eropa,  but  the  importance  of  agriculture  among  the  Indians  has  been 
looked.  J  bope  to  organize  the  labor  here  so  as  to  bo  able  to  produce  all  the 
U,  com,  aagAr  cane,  v^^etables,  and  frui  ts  required  to  support  these  people.  I  shall 
the  Mnount  of  money  expended  but  shall  tiy  hard  to  get  100  cents'  worth 
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of  value  for  every  dollar  of  the  people^s  money  expended.  Twenty-five  sood  i 
na  indiiHtrial  teachers  with  agricaltirral  implementA  and  wire  for  fencing  farmi 
be  allowed  ns,  for  several  years,  and  it  seems  strange  that  $900,(HlO  per  year 
secured  for  the  purchase  of  beef  and  flour,  and  that  this  all-important  end  tc 
cou)l>li^4hed  is  so  neglected. 

AORNCT. 

The  agency  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapalio  Reset 
within  2^  miles  of  Oklahoma,  on  the  north  side  of  the  North  Canadian  River  aD< 
liivt  luitron:  which  reaches  back  to  the  high  land  some  2  miles  away.  For  mil 
this  point  the  banks  of  the  stream  are  dennded  of  timber  and  there  are  only  sa 
growing  aronnd  the  agency  as  have  been  planted  in  the  past  few  yetkn.  Th 
Tion  is  anything  but  good,  especially  when  there  are  so  many  desirable  spots 
at  hiind.  During  the  rainy  season  pools  of  water  stand  all  over  this  rich  botto 
and  >Kith  the  dirt  about  the  camps,  it  would  be  a  stretch  of  imagination  t 
healthy.  The  climate  here  is  mild,  ko  much  so  that  any  one  coming  from  the  < 
uortli  would  likely  call  it  summer  the  year  around.  The  nights  are  alwaysc 
comfortable.  In  the  early  spring  the  prairies  and  cafions  are  covered  with 
gorgetius  flowers,  but  the  varieties  are  not  so  great  as  are  seen  in  the  eastern 
the  Territory.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  generally  rolling  and  in  som* 
almost  mountainous,  with  few  streams  and  loss  timber,  and  dreary  to  look  i 
Mnrch  when  I  first  visited  it,  as  the  prairies  were  bare,  having  been  bnmedoff; 
this  season  of  the  year  a  drive  on  flue  roads  with  beautiful  and  widely  extent 
teans  upon  either  side,  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  fertility,  is  a  pleasing  & 
The  high  prairies  only  need  irrigation,  or  an  increased  rainiall,  to  make  the 
luxuriantly,  while  the  low  bottoms  can  be  depended  upon*  to  produce  bon 
nearly  every  year.  The  reservation  embraces  4,:ift)7y771  acres,  and  is  bonndet 
north  by  the  Cimarron  Kiver  and  the  Cherokee  strip,  on  the  west  by  the  Pan  H 
Texas,  on  the  south  partly  by  the  Wasliita  and  Canadian  Rivers,  with  the  ninetj 
degn*e  west  longitude  for  our  eastern  line.  The  above  rivers  with  their  tril 
give  ample  water  for  stock  on  almost  all  parts  of  the  reservation,  and  with 
ception  of  the  sand  hills,  the  grass  grows  most  luxuriantly,  making  iimple  n 
large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle. 

The  scarcity  of  timber  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks,  we  have  to  contea 
and  one  that  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  arrival  of  a  railroad.  Think  of  g 
to  25  miles  for  logs  for  the  saw-mill,  or  wood  for  fuel,  for  schools  and  agency  a 
in  so  sparsely  timbered  a  country.  When  1  say  that  the  military  require  for  tl 
ftloue  1,600  cords  per  year  you  can  readily  appreciate  what  we  are  coming  to 
ooal,  &C.J  can  be  brought  in  by  cheap  transportation. 

CHKYENNKS. 

The  CheyenneH  are  said  to  be  the  smarter  race  of  the  two,  but  in  so  shoi 
idence  I  am  not  fully  prepared  to  give  an  opinion.  That  they  are  at  present 
from  civilization  I  am  positive,  and  that  they  are  insolent,  headstrong,  doml 
and  hard  to  restrain  cannot  be  questione<l.  They  have  never  been  whipp< 
boast  that  they  could  wipe  us  out  at  any  time — a  matter  that  should  speedily 
the  att'Cntiou  of  the  Government,  as  no  considerable  progress  can  be  made  ao 
this  feeling  exists  and  this  element  rules  the  actions  of  the  tribe.  My  ha 
manacled  and  the  dog  soldiers  fule  supreme. 

The  Indian  question  is  one  of  great  and  absorbing  interest  to  our  c-onntry,  a 
to  be  devoutly  noped  that  the  Army  will  be  called  upcm  to  compel  this  lawless  f 
to  olH)y  the  rules  of  this  office,  and  exchange  their  rifles  and  pistols  for  agric 
implements,  and  settle  down  to  farming,  instead  of  continually  riding  ««ver  th 
try  and  depredating  on  every  one  who  may  come  within  their  reach.  It  U 
graceful  state  of  affairs,  discreditable  to  our  Government,  and  should  not  ei 
other  day.  Men  that  can  fight  as  these  have  can  work,  and  why  a  few  score  oi 
bucks  should  be  allowed  to  interrtipt  public  travel,  levy  tax  on  herds  and  frei 
intimidate,  browbeat,  and  threaten  the  lives  of  i>eople  quietly  passing  throi 
country,  compel  the  attendance  of  their  own  people  upon  the  occasion  of  th< 
cine-making,  whether  they  believe  in  it  or  not,  nnder  penalty  of  having  the 
cut  up,  their  dogs,  horses,  cattle,  chickens,  4&c.,  killed,  aqd  create  a  disturb) 
will,  IS  more  than  a  law-abiding  citizen  can  understand.  The  relations  of  th 
dians  to  the  Government  have  never  been  cordial.  Nor  is  it  strange  at  all  w! 
consider  that  they  have  never  been  made  to  respect  its  authority.  They  are  p 
their  own  tribe  and  despise  the  Arapahoes.  Part  of  their  dislike  comes  ni 
from  the  fact  that  the  Arapahoes  have  stood  by  the  Government  when  they  w< 
tile.    Cheyenne  women  sometimes  marry  Arapahoes,  but  I  am  told  the  men  m 

They  make  medicine  several  times  during  the  season,  whioh  occupiea  several 
of  their  valueless  time.     At  the  medicine  some  very  extraordinary  acenea 
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itueased.  Fpr  the  Buffiftlo  and  Sun  dances  a  large  number  of  the  braves  are  selected 
I  account  of  their  physical  streuffth  and  endurance ;  they  strip  and  paint  thomHel  ves 
>  the  waist ;  <N>me  torture  themselves  and  dance  until  they  drop  from  shoer  exlianst- 
n;  Dot  many  stand  it  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  without  food  or  water.  Their  eii- 
irance  is  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

The  idea  of  a  future  existence,  I  believe,  is  general  amon^  these  people,  but  it  is  said 
oDe  dies  by  hanging  they  are  forever  lost.  Their  religion  will,  change  greatly  as 
ley  advance  in  civilization,  but  superstitions  will  cling  to  them  for  geueratioiiH.  and 
will  be  many  years  before  they  treat  their  women  other  than  as  slaves. 
An  Indian  does  not  entertain  the  idea  that  girls  exist  merely  to  display  fine  drapery 
id  look  pretty ;  they  have  a  decided  notion  that  they  were  bore  to  labor;  aud  of  the 
acres  reported  as  being  under  cultivation  by  full-bloods  of  this  large  tribe,  hardly 
y  of  it  was  worked  wholly  by  men.  In  addition  to  the  above  75  acres,  two  half- 
eeds  have  farms  of  100  acres,  and  the  corn  yield  will  be  satisfactory. 

AKAPAUOKS. 

The  Arapahoea  are  generally  quite  tractable,  good-natured,  and  inclined  to  bo  pro- 
visive.  but  like  uliludians,  they  lack  adhesion  and  zeal  aud  aggressive  habits,  and 
the  tribe  there  are  some  who  are  as  bsid  as  the  worst  Cheyennes ;  and  while  I  have 
id  little  of  our  trouble  at  their  door,  I  have  dono  my  because  they  are  ^^iMierally  more 
elined  to  the  right,  aud  if  separated  from  the  Cheyennes  would,  I  think,  do  unch 
itter.  Still,  some  of  the  depredations  reported  are  traceable  directly  to  them,  and 
bile  such  reports  are  in  some  cases  exaggerated,  allowing  a  reasonable  margin  for 
dargement  there  is  much  that  I  know  to  be  true  that  noedH  speedy  correction, 
he  ordinary  police  work  of  a  great  Government  like  ours  ought  to  be  sutTiciently 
ell  done  to  render  such  scenes  as  are  of  weekly  occurrence  iTupoHsible. 
Many  of  these  people  are  insensible  to  their  degnMlatiou.  Their  women  poHscHs  no 
ill  of  their  own,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  ex(M*cise  it  if  they  <lid.  They  are  sold 
(the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  to  the  man  who  will  give  the  most  for  them, 
id  they  at  once  become  his  slave.  They  suffer  beatings  and  general  abuse,  do  nearly 
Ithe  work,  and  ei^Joy  (f )  the  affections  of  their  liege  lord  frequently  with  several 
htt  wives.  These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  Cheyimnes,  wh:i  hold  aud  treat  their 
eneo  with  the  same  iron  ^law.  They  bear  more  affection  for  their  children  than 
tytbing  else,  seldom  if  ever  whipping  them;  btit  I  am  Rorry  to  say  that  the  same  feel- 

3  la  not  manifested  by  the  children  when  grown,  who  not  unfrequently  chastise  their 
parents. 
The  fall-bloods  of  this  tribe  farm  in  a  small  way,  having  planted  the  past  spring  422 
nestoooru  and  ganlcn  vegetables;  but  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  not  more  than  100 
cnaof  this  will  pn>duce  anything^  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  waH  abandoned  as  soon  as 
^ted  for  the  medicine. 

Tbehalf-breeds  have  good  farms  in  theOklahoma  cbuntry,  and  will  harvest  bountiful 
"Bpe  from  about  200  acres  of  well-tilled  land.  They  all  love  to  boast  of  their  large 
VBNi  and  the  siffns  tbey  make  to  convince  me  that  they  are  *^  pushing  hard''  on  the 
'Ute  man's  roaa  are  truly  wonderful. 

1^  sign  laogaage  is  most  expressive,  and  should  be  generally  used  by  all  people. 
When  the  military  abandoned  cantonment,  Little  Raven,  an  Arapaho  chief,  was 
jyia  hotpital  baildlng,  which  cost  the  Government  ;(12,000,  for  a  residence.  He 
*(pahiit  occaaionally,  bnt  has  his  tepee  in  the  l¥ont  yanl,  where  his  family  lives. 
tlTeii  baa  a  fsriii  of  40  acres  in  the  river  bottom  ;  the  land  is  most  excellent.  In  the 
IJriyipnDg  he  plowed  it  and  planted  corn,  but  at  once  abandoned  it  and  left  to  lead 
■  laedieiiie-makiuff ;  thexesult  is  not  an  ear  of  corn,  but  a  magnificent  crop  of  weeds, 
i  lujority  of  these  Indians  profess  a  desire  to  farm,  but  most  of  them  wish  to  go  from 
'to  100  miles  away  from  the  agency,  rather  than  locate  close  by,  where  I  can  see 
*|j[MRst  them,  and  known  Just  what  they  are  doing  at  all  times.  It  is  easily  under- 
^  vhy  they  wish  to  go  so  far  from  any  seeming  restraint;  t.  e.,  if  the  corn  crop 
wi  the  cattle  harvest  will  be  good. 

FARMING. 

"^le  qqestion  uow  agitating  the  Indians  is,  shall  wo  go  to  farming  ?  My  pr4>posed 
'"OTauon  on  their  do-nothing  every -day  life  is  opposed  by  the  extremely  conserva- 
^elaaa^  who  regard  a  change  of  any  kind  as  synonymous  with  an  attack  to  sub- 
^  their  peoplo,  and  they  are  unable  to  see  anything  but  ruin  and  anarchy  among 
'CfeopleiB  the  following  of  the  plow  and  living  inliouses,  or,  as  they  express  it, 
tttiogon  the  *'  white  man's  n>ad.-'  But  while  this  question  is  assuming  so  much  im- 
*^AiMe,aild  promises  to  be  lively  aud  entertaining,  tlu^re  an^  quite  a  number  who, 
^  todoai  they  please,  will  make  good  farms  aud  homes  for  themselves  and  families, 
kile  some  other*  cannot  be  indnceii  under  any  circumstances  to  work.  If  they  can 
ep  body  and  aoat  together  by  obtaining  in  some  shape  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
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others,  as  they  say,  they  are  not  ready  and  will  not  be  civilized,  and  look  npon  anyoM 
who  wiHhes  to  advance  them  in  agricultnre  as  their  enemy.  The  lack  of  raindniio); 
the  summer  seasons  in  the  past  has  been  a  bar  to  agricnfture,  bnt  as  tbeoonntiyii 
undergoing  a  climatic  change  as  the  rainfall  is  constantly  growing  greater  wcit,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  seeds  are  put  in  at  the  proper  time  we  will  bmno 
trouble  in  raising  goo<l  crops  on  the  bottom-lands,  and  when  the  sandy  soils  demiad 
rain  for  the  growing  crops  it  will  come.  It  seems  that  the  individual  should  be  en- 
tent  to  leave  the  future  in  the  bands  of  God. 

CATTLE. 

Tbe  cattle  business  under  favorable  circumstances  is  a  paying  business,  bat  it  ii 
questionable  if  it  will  pay  the  Government  to  enter  into  it  on  their  own  acconnt,iDd 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  these  Indians  w^ill  for  many  years  to  come  be  snccenfol 
stock-raisers.  They  cannot  wait  for  the  natural  increase,  and  if  they  are  possessed  of 
a  cow,  whenever  they  an)  hungry  and  there  are  no  stray  stock  handy  they  at  once  kill 
their  own.  The  idea  of  these  wild  beef-eaters  raising  cattle  is  out  of  the  qncetioB 
until  they  have  made  further  advancement;  still,  there  area  few  exceptions,  andtwf 
or  three  full-bloods  have  small  herds  started.  The  exjicrience  of  the  Government 
the  jinst  year  should  satisfy  most  any  one  that  it  will  not  pay  to  continue  the  bui- 
ness,  as  out  of  801  cows  and  !25  bulls  purchasiMl  one  year  ago  but  5(19  cows  and  no 
bulls  could  Im)  found  this  spring,  the  balance  having  been  killed,  it  is  supposed,  by  the 
Indians,  or  died  from  starvation,  as  they  are  compelled  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  nnie 
the  year  round.  Seven  hundred  and  tit'ty  of  these  cows  cost  $37 .50 each  and  the  25  bvUi 
cost  $98  each;  the  2^2  cows  lost,|37.50  each,  cost  $9,950;  the  bulls  cost  $2,450;  add  to 
these  aniountH  the  actual  pro  rate  per  bead  of  cost  of  herding  the  same  for  one  year,t.<^i 
$740,  and  we  have  a  net  loss  of  $13,140.  The  results  in  scmie  other  cases  havebeM 
nearly  as  disastnms,  and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  loss  of  cattlemen  by  depredi' 
tory  Indians  on  the  reservation  was  the  past  year  not  less  than  $100,000;  add  to  this 
the  annual  tax  received  by  the  Indians  of  $7*5,000  for  the  use  of  a  siiarsely  ocenpied 
range,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  cattle  business  has  other  than  bright  ndei 
So  general  has  this  practice  of  depredating  beccmie,  that  I  aui  compelled  to  notethit 
a  rrturned  Carlisle  boy  led  a  party  who  shot  down  seven  oxen  from  a  train  thtt 
was  freighting  on  the  west-«'m  part  of  the  reservation. 

Twenty  acres  are  considered  necessary  for  each  animal,  taking  the  year  throng^ 
as  there  is  such  a  small  per  cent,  of  winter  range,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  only  afoM* 
tion  of  time  when  all  stock  must  be  provided  with  feed  during  the  herein  wioter 
weather.  The  expense  attending  the  maiiageiiient  of  the  cattle  business  is  quite 
large,  especially  during  the  spring  '^round-ups,''  which  might  be  described  abontif 
follows,  viz  :  All  cattle  on  a  certain  section  of  country  are  ciiUected  together  without 
regard  to  owners,  and  the  dift*er»*nt  cattlemen  int«*n»8te<l  work  extremely  hard,  woA 
their  horses  banter,  and  nearly  kill  their  cattle  in  their  efforts  to  separate  their  Tiri- 
ouH  brands,  as  the  cattle  are  kept  constantly  moving  by  some  one  riding  tliroagfathe 
herd  looking  for  their  particular  brand.  At  one  of  these  "round-ups"  m  April  Iwt* 
saw  100  men,  and  it  was  naid  there  were  about  6,000  cattle  that  had  survived  the 
severe  storms  of  wint«r.  This  manner  of  wintering  st-ock  is  nothing  less  than ilov 
starvation,  a  test  of  stored  Hesh  and  vit.ility  against  the  hard  storms  nntil  gt** 
comes  again.  The  skeleton  frames  of  last  winter  s  dead  dot  the  prairies  within  ^rie* 
of  the  agency  with  sickening  frequency.  Still,  this  is  in  the  heart  of  the  g^tgi^ 
ing  regions  of  the  West,  and,  until  we  have  a  greater  rainfall  or  can  irrigate,  1v 
country  must  in  the  main  remain  a  para<iise  to  stock -raisers.  . 

The  great  loss  of  agency  cows  and  bulls  noted  above  does  not  ioclude  the  loM^ 
beef  steers  received  last  January  for  issue  to  Indians. 

The  Chcyennes  and  Arapahoes  have  but  2,31H  ponies  and  mules  and  but  l,0Mci»' 
tie— 1,000  of  the  latter  belong  to  a  half-breed  Cheyenne — which  shows  these  triheit» 
be  very  poor,  considering  the  great  number  interested. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  these  people  has  been  remarkably  good,  considering  their  ccmditi^J 
and  habits.  Their  filth  and  general  net'lect  of  health  invite  disease  as  a  n«toi* 
consequence,  and  if  the  cholera  or  any  epidemic  disease  should  get  a  start  theiD^ 
tality  would  bo  most  fearful.  Cleanliness  is  insisted  upon  as  being  next  togodliiM^ 
but  advice  on  this  subject  will  be  required  for  years  to  come.  The  romance  ■■* 
beauty  is  all  taken  away  from  an  Indian  village  by  a  personal  visit.  The  dtrtiiW 
nant  wator,  offal  from  slaughtered  beef,  &c.,  the  year  around,  makes  a  mess  ofeW* 
more  than  a  wliite  man  can  stand.    lu  fact,  they  select  most  unwholesome  looili^ 


AiU-blood  who  has  been  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
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TRANSPORTATION  AND  LABOR. 

lesire  to  eive  credit  to  the  Indians  when  it  is  due,  and  it  is  worthy  of  noto  that 
r  hanl  their  sapplies  from  Kansas,  135  miles  away.  It  is  true  the  Government 
B  them  liberally  for  hauling  the  goods  which  are  purchased  wholly  for  their  own 
,  hat  this  is  a  step  far  in  advance  of  their  former  life  and  will  lead  to  hettor  results 
he  future.  They  must  be  encouraged  in  this  way,  and  those  who  show  a  desire  to 
p  themselves  should  be  assisted  in  many  other  ways. 

'he  young  men  in  our  shops  deserve  credit  for  their  perseverance  and  steady  habits, 
I  they  should  be  paid  inorea9ed  wages  as  they  become  proficient  in  the  trades. 
?e  only  issue  beet  and  flour  to  these  Indians ;  all  other  sapplies  are  purchased  by 
ini,  from  sales  of  beef  hides,  grazing  tax  funds,  and  the  pay  for  their  labor  in  trans- 
rting  supplies. 

rhe  education  of  the  mind  makes  thtf  training  of  the  hand  speedy  and  easy,  and  it 
1  be  readily  seen  that  the  young  men  who  have  been  in  school  and  learned  to  talk 
ike  much  more  rapid  advancement  in  the  shops,  on  the  farm,  or  in  other  branches 
work,  than  those  who  have  not  had  such  advantages.  The  immediate  demands  of 
w  people  is  a  practical  knowledge  of  how  to  supply  their  wants,  and  the  transi>or- 
»on  of  supplies,  coupled  with  farm  work,  under  competent  instruction,  is  a  good 
looi  for  them. 

EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS. 

rbe  two  Government  schools  from  April  1  to  June  30  were  certainly  little  credit  to 
lehera,  Indians,  or  any  one  else  connected  with  the  work.  They  were  not  more  than 
If  filled,  and  the  children  came  and  went  about  as  they  pleased.  In  the  latter  part 
Jaiie  the  Arapaho  chiefis  issued  an  edict  that  their  schools  must  be  tilled  up,  and  the 

{soldiers  were  called  upon  to  execute  it,  which  they  did  be  it  said  to  ''lieir  credit, 
for  a  few  davs  before  tne  close  of  the  term  that  school  had  a  good  attendance.  But 
iCbeyennes  navin^  taken  a  dislike  to  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  their  school, 
luothing  to  build  it  up,  bnt  rather  tried  to  tear  it  down.  Like  all  other  branches 
tbe  tgency  work,  the  lack  of  power  to  compel  the  Indians  to  do  as  we  think  best  is 
It  manifested  here. 

Svhst  I  have  said  of  the  Government  schools  proper  will  not  apply  to  the  two 
iools  eontroUed  by  the  Mennonite  Society.  Their  scnools,  although  having  a  small 
nber  of  pupils,  have  been  quite  successful;  but  they  want  more  cuildren  than  they 
i  ioduee  to  attend,  and  the  necessity  for  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government  to  adopt 
opQlaory  attendance  is  fully  understood. 

Uno  period  in  our  history  has  the  education  of  the  Indian  been  generally  and 
mettly  discussed  as  during  the  past  year,  and  the  failare  of  schools  to  confer  the 
iefito  expected  has  dissatisfied  some  who  are  now  led  to  question  the  advantages  of 
Kition,  holding  it  responsible  for  the  sins  of  ignorance.  But  the  good  results  from 
Mml  training  can  only  be  seen  where  the  Government  continues  to  instruct  after  the 
pill  have  left  school,  and  I  claim  that  the  $1,000  spent  on  a  boy  at  Carlisle  or  else- 
lete  is  of  little  value,  unless  it  is  followed  with  an  additional  expenditure  of^  say, 
iOper  year  for  at  least  two  years  after  his  return  in  assisting  him  in  opening  and 
ikiog  a  home. 

It  is  desirable  that  every  child  should  have  the  benefit  of  school  training,  and  we 
•vs  leaehed  the  point  that  fully  warrants  the  Gk>vernmeat  in  enforcing  compulsory 
QCitioD  among  these  people.  Every  means  have  been  used  to  indace  them  to  keep 
^  children  in  school,  without  good  results,  and  they  can  have  no  excuse  other  than 
VDt  of  appreciation.  If  their  children  were  at  work  aud  their  labor  necessary  to 
^  poverty  from  the  door,  the  situation  would  be  changed ;  but  I  can  see  no  earthly 
J^  for  their  non-attendance,  neither  can  I  see  why  they  should  be  abandoned 
ken  they  leave  school.  The  few  good  results  that  I  have  noticed  are  due  to  the  per- 
^1  energy  and  benevolence  of  a  few  of  the  teachers  who  have  manifested  uusur- 
^  Adelity  under  most  discouraging  difficulties. 

The  heavy  drafte  for  children  for  Carlisle,  Chilocco  and  other  schools,  depletes  the 
^7  schools  and  aside  from  the  discouragement  to  teachers  it  is  bard  to  fill  the  places 
',jUldien  from  the  camps. 

Jbo  industrial  branch  nas  been  neglected ;  but  it  is  my  intention  to,  so  far  as  possi- 
<%  fiikrw  the  wishes  of  the  honorable  Secretary  Teller,  whose  views  on  this  subject  I 
*J|j|4arss  pure  and  sound  as  gold. 
^  Average  attendance  of  children  at  school  is  as  follows : 

'^^as  Indian  boarding  school 71 

jiipsbolodian  boarding  school 66 

^sooite  niMlon  at  agency 28 

icniionifeB  misaion  at  cantonment 22 

Ksportt  frnii  aaperintendente  of  these  schools  herewith,  except  Cheyenne— the  su- 
"rtateideBt  liATing  left  the  service. 
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RETURN KD  CARLISLE  PUPILS. 

The  Govemnieut  seems  ready  and  williug  to  educate  the  ludtans  at  school ;  but  after 
a  boy  has  been  at  Carlisle  for  three  years  he  is  sent  back  to  the  filth  and  dirtofeiap 
life  with  nothing  to  do  or  do  with.    If  I  conld  have  my  own  way  I  wonld  give  tbrv 
boys  a  practical  education  in  fanning.    I  wonld  break  and  fence  for  them  40  scmif 
good  land,  bnild  thereon  a  small  house,  and  in  other  ways  assist  them  to  a  start  in  tte 
world.    One  energetic  fanner  as  instrnctor  could  look  after  a  dozen  of  them  sndkMf 
them  going ;  the  cost  wonld  not  be  great,  but  the  rcHults  would  be  lasting,  andinw 
end,  ^^50  that  have  been  8]>ent  per  year  on  each  one  while  at  school  would  not  be  ImL 
What  I  wonld  do  would  cost  no  more  than  t4)  continue  them  in  school  fortwojcm 
longer,  and  would  certainly  do  much  more  good,  and  render  what  has  been  done  ok- 
ful  instead,  as  in  most  oases,  a  dead  Iosm.     It  can  hardly  be  exi)ect«<l  that  the  Gonn- 
ment  will  furnish  all  these  young  men  employment  when  they  return  from  school, M 
blacksmiths,  tinners,  carpenters, liarness  makers,  &c.,  but  they  can  all  engage  inigri* 
culture,  and  should,  I  think,  be  encouraged  to  do  so.    They  exercise  a  most  potest 
influence  with  the  tribe,  the  old  signifying  their  approbation  and  seeming  to  arqn- 
esce  in  their  desire  for  more  knowledge  and  better  homes. 

INDIAN    POLICE,   CRIMKS,   ETC. 

The  police  force  of  the  agency  consistH  of  40  men,  25  Cheyennes  and  15  ArapaboM. 
They  are  not  drilled  or  disciplined,  and  while  Monie  are  good  men  many  are  pnrti- 
cally  worthless  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  any  contest  with  their  own  people. 
They  are  only  used  to  prevent  the  driving  of  unauthorized  cattle  over  the  resfffi- 
tion,  looking  for  whisky  peddlers,  and  in  rounding  up  whites  generally  who  are  is 
the  reserva.'ion  without  authority. 

The  pay  of  all  Indian  police  is  too  small,  and  it  would  be  better  to  reduce  thpnoB' 
ber  by  half  if  the  i)ay  could  be  doubled.  They  should  have  two  complete  unifof* 
per  year;  their  ponies  should  be  fed,  and  fnll  rations  for  themselves  and  faniliM 
should  be  issued  to  them. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  never  been  established  here,  and  1  doubt  its  piw^ 
cal  workings  at  the  present  time. 

Few  crimes  outside  of  depredations  have  been  reporte<l.  A  white  man  was  Bil^ 
dered  while  herding  cattle  on  the  range  of  Rol»ert  Bent,  a  half-bloo<l  Cheyenne,  ft 
is  supposed  that  he  came  upon  an  Indian  while  in  the  act  of  skinning  a  beef,  andtka- 
Indiau,  to  hide  his  crime,  deliberatoly  and  in  cold  blood  shot  him. 

AGENCY  AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS. 

Here  at  the  agency  proper  are  the  agent's  residence,  a  one-and-half  story  stmetnt* 
27  by  36,  with  kitchen  attached,  14  by  14 ;  it  is  in  good  repair,  but  the  ceilings  tif  too- 
low,  and  there  is  not  enough  room' for  a  residence  of  this  kind.  Eight  other  reM' 
dences  for  employes  (all  out  of  repair);  a  physician's  office,  16  by  30';  a  large brio» 
oommissary,  60  by  120,  with  office  in  second  story,  adequate  in  every  respect  for thj 
business  of  the  agency;  a  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop  of  brick,  30  byH^hot*^ 
roomy  and  complete;  a  large  barn  for  agency  work- teams,  which  nc^s  repain:^ 
stable  and  carriage-house  at  agent's  residence,  21  by  33;  a  saw-mill  building,  94  of 
96,  not  in  good  repair,  but  sufficient  in  size  fpr  all  requirements;  a  corn-criB,  27 bf 
33-— this  building  is  nearly  rotted  down;  a  boarding-school  building  for'Arapahotfi 
60  by  120,  much  out  of  repair ;  a  neat  little  brick  laundry;  a  large  brick  school  bniHr 
ing  nsed  by  the  Mennonit«s  for  both  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  children,  all  of  *'bi^ 
are  the  property  of  the  Government.  There  are  also  three  large  trading  st^orea,  wits 
residences  lor  employes  employed  therein;  a  hotel,  a  livery  stable,  and  residoncM 
printing  office,  ana  a  neat  little  cottage  belonging  to  and  occupied  by  the  ageocT^' 
terpreter.  Two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  southeast  and  across  the  river  is  our  larjie  ^ 
tie  corral,  277  by  586,  with  scales  and  scale-house,  all  nearly  rotted  down  andiui"* 
for  use.  To  the  north  three  miles  away,  at  the  Caddo  Springs,  stands  the  large  Cb^' 
enne  school,  on  a  beautiful  hill  skirted  on  the  south  by  a  fine  natural  grove  of  bit*' 
jack  timber.  Sixty  miles  to  the  northwest,  on  the  bank  of  the  North  Canadlmi** 
have  a  group  of  old  abandoned  buildings  fonnerly  o<'oupied  b^  the  military,  ^''f'JL 
used  by  the  Mennonites  for  school  purposes;  all  of  these  buildings  are  out  of  t«P*r 
and  many  of  them  entirely  worthless.  Very  few  of  the  buildings  of  the  Governnif*' 
and  none  of  the  fences  are  in  proper  condition,  and  many  additions  to  the  Mi*^ 
school  buildingN  are  needed  to  make  them  convenient  and  comfortable,  and  tnat^ 
the  best  results. 

FORT  RENO. 

Fort  Reno  is  only  l|  miles  southwest  of  the  agency,  on  the  south  side  of  ^^•"J?! 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  gracefully  sloping  hill.  ■  It  stands  within  full  view.  ^^ 
parade  ground  is  in  the  center  of  the  inclosure  and  is  large  enough  to  make  qoit^^ 
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i.  The  large  stone,  brick,  and  frame  structureH  surround  it,  broad  graveled  roads 
1  stone  walks  lie  between  the  buildings  and  the  grassy  square,  and  on  either 
healthy  trees  are  fast  growing  to  beautify  the  place.  The  residences  of  the  offl- 
,  fronting  as  they  do  the  drive  about  the  para4e  grounds,  are  of  brick  and  frame, 
y  are  large  square  structures  built  in  the  southern  style,  with  entrances  in  the 
ber,  and  appear  large  enough  for  small  hotels  with  wide  piazzas.  They  are  bean- 
lly  fumisned.  West  of  the  parade  ground  a  broad  road  separates  tbe  coiTals, 
(01)  and  feed  lot,  and  runs  south  past  the  immeuBe  establishment  of  the  '^  post 
ler."  To  the  west  of  this  and  down  the  slope  are  the  white  teepees  of  the  Indian 
Its  and  their  families.  This  is  a  splendid  little  post,  fitted  as  it  is  with  all  the 
iforU  for  six  companies,  and  as  we  daily  hear  the  bugle's  melodies  and  the  boom 
D  the  field  piece  proolaimiu;;  the  military  day  ended,  we  are  reminded  by  their 
ill  that  Nation  with  a  big  '*N ' '  is  a  reality.  Only  a  little  over  200men  are  regularly 
aoned  here,  whose  duties  include  scouting  in  Oklahoma,  so  at  the  present  time 
re  are  less  than  150  men  at  the  post.  Such  a  force  to  compel  obedience  amoniic  six 
Qsaud  wild  Indians  amounts  to  a  farce.  One  thousana  men  would  be  little 
Dgh,  and  I  doubt  if  theit)  is  another  ]>lace  in  the  United  States  where  they  are 
ded  as  mnch. 

MISSIONARIES. 

'he  faithful  missionaries  among  the  Indians  seem  at  last  to  be  reaping  the  reward 
their  toils  they  have  been  undergoing  for  the  last  generation,  in  seeing  a  growing 
Dand  all  over  the  country  for  schools  of  instruction  for  Indian  youths.  The  prei- 
ce  against  educating  the  Indian  is  fast  leaving  the  minds  of  both  white  and  rea, 
I  it  appears  that  the  labors  of  many  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  efforts  auiong 
8  race  have  succeeded  in  making  a  lasting  impression.  During  my  short  residence 
« I  have  found  the  Mennonites  who  are  engaged  here  most  earnest  and  faithful 
)ple,  who  >eem  to  have  but  ^ue  object  in  view,  i.  e.,  the  raising  of  the  Indian  to  our 
Oization.  The  Presbyterian  society  have  also  had  a  young  man  here  who  has  ren- 
%d  valuable  service ;  but  the  main  purpose  of  all  who  accomplish  any  good  here 
itt  be  to  teach  the  Indian  how  to  make  a  living. 

n  eonclnsion,  let  me  say  that  I  shall  carp'  out  the  policy  of  the  Government  as  far 
potable  according  to  your  wishes  and  with  avoidance  asfai'  as  possible  of  all  com- 
cations  with  the  Indians.  I  must,  however,  hope  that  the  Government  will  give 
•apport,aud  consideration  should  I  be  unable  to  fill  all  their  expectations.  I  am 
>foondly  grateful  for  the  confidence  which  the  Interior  Department  has  reposed 
me,  and  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  I  shall  do  your  bidding,  believing  that  my 
iDtfer  from  Qnapaw  Agency  is  a  compliment  for  faithful  services  rendered.  I  ask 
or  forbearance,  trusting  it  will  be  extended  to  me,  and  hoping  that  each  recni- 
tf  year  I  may  be  able  to  feel  that  I  have  done  my  duty  and  advanced  the  Indians 
wo*  mj  charge, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  B.  DYER, 
United  Stat$s  Indian  Agent. 
nMCoMMiMiONXR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Cantonmknt,  Indian  Territory, 

August  14,  1684. 

IhUti  SMf  Indian  Agent,  Chegenne  and  Arapaho  Agencg,  Indian  Territorg : 

I)Ui8ir:  Upon  your  verbal  request,  I  herewith  respectfully  submit  a  brief  report 
^ the  nteionary  work  carried  on  bv  the  Mennonite  Church  among  the  Indians  in 
•Jjcliaige. 

iMaehool  is  eTidently  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  in  changing  the  savage  and 
'lU beatbenish  life  of  these  Indians  to  a  civilized,  quiet,  and  useful  Christian  life. 
'"'leliooiat  the  agency  has  had  during  the  past  year  the  desired  number  of  child- 
%  varying  between  30  and  36.  The  school  at  this  place  was  opened  on  tbe  Int  of 
V^iter,  1884,  with  18  children.  Our  mission  at  the  agency  was  established  cs- 
'^y  for  the  Arapahoes.  The  mission  work  at  this  placf  was  begun  with  a  view 
'cttciid  it  to  both  the  Arapahoes  and  the  Cbeyeunes.  We  had  made  arrauu:ement8 
*t  &11  to  aecommodate  not  less  than  60  children,  but  the  average  number  during 
^  year  was  only  21.  The  Cbeyeunes  would  not  agree  to  send  their  children  to  the 
''^aebool  with  the  children  of  the  Arapahoes.  They  were,  as  they  said,  awaiting 
1^ cooatmetion  of  a  school  bnilding  for  them  exclusively,  having  had  the  promise 
one. 

^ooraeliools  we  teach  above  all  other  thiugs  the  Christian  religion,  as  with  the 
*>ptaiice  oTChriit  mod  hia  religion  the  superstition  and  heathenish  customs  of  these 
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people  of  themselTes  fall  away,  and  these  being  overcome,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  UtUe 
oonaeqnence  at  all  to  civilize  them,  especially  so  as  they  are  in  their  way  a  lerj  re- 
ligions people.  But  doing  these,  other  means  in  bringing  abont  the  great  chinge  of 
these  people  are  not  neglected.  The  children  in  onr  schools  are  tanght  the  oonnn 
English  branches,  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography.  The  majority  of  thea, 
especially  the  younger  ones,  understand  the  English  language  well  and  speak  ItfrMlj 
among  themselves.  * 

The  industrial  education  has  not  been  without  success.  If  there  was  saffieieot 
work,  the  children  were  kept  in  the  school-room  only  till  noon.  Dnring  the  rest  of 
the  day  the  boys  were  put  to  work  in  the  field  and  the  garden.  The  ^rls  weretaaght 
to  sew,  to  knit,  to  mend,  and  to  do  other  housework,  education  in  industries  is  oifi 
far  greater  value  to  these  Indians  now  than  literary  knowledge.  Give  to  the  riaiDg 
generation  of  these  tribes  a  good  school-room  education  only,  and  then  let  them  reton 
into  camp,  and  they  most  probably  will  be  more  indolent,  more  barbarous  and  ttrago 
even  than  their  i^orant  and  superstitious  parents  now  are.  To  enconrage  Umb 
to  work  we  have  given  the  larger  boys  the  privilege  to  plant  and  to  cultivate  witk 
our  mission  teams  some  com  for  themselves.  Some  have  as  mnch  as2acre8eiok 
Their  com  is  very  ^od  and  promises  a  rich  return. 

jn  connection  with  the  mission  school  at  the  aeency  we  have  cultivated  30  aem; 
the  mission  school  at  Cantonment  has  cultivated  50  acres.  Most  of  the  woit  wii 
done  by  the  larger  boys,  under  the  directions  and  supervision  of  the  industrial  teiA- 
ers.  The  value  of  the  crops  of  corn,  oaU,  potatoes,  sorghum,  broom-corn,  and  nt 
etablcs  at  both  missions  amounts  to  almost  ^3,000;  and  the  expenses  of  seedaod  eu> 
tivating  the  fields  do  not  exceed  $1,400.  Besides  this,  the  children  learn  to  workind 
see  the  oenefit  of  patieut  labor.  More  than  this  even,  the  camp  Indians  will  Imh 
to  see  that  their  lands,  now  of  almost  no  value  to  them,  are  inexhaustible  goldmiiMi^ 
and  they  only  need  to  learn  how  to  get  the  gold  out  of  them. 

Another  aim  in  view  in  onr  missionary  work  is  to  bceak  up  the  tribal  conneetioii 
of  these  people,  which  will  do  away  with  their  tribal  obligations  and  onstoma.  t* 
this  end  we  are  making  efTort-s  to  get  individuals  to  live  with  their  families  in  homN 
at  this  place,  separating  themselves  from  their  bands.  They  oblige  themselTM  It 
have  no  medicine  dances  at  the  station,  not  to  take  one  or  more  wives  to  the  OM 
or  those  they  already  have,  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  to  make  efforts  to ittft 
a  farm  in  oitier  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  families.  There  are  now  sixA^ 
ilies  located  in  houses  with  us.  Some  are  not  doing  well  at  all ;  others  are  trying ^ 
do  the  best  they  can.  Several  have  bought  and  paid  for  cooking  stoves  and  nitki 
use  of  them.  Ooe  has  with  our  aid  fenced  20  acres  of  land,  paid  for  the  wire,  andbM 
broken  4  acres. 

A  great  drawback  to  these  and  other  Indians,  who  perhaps  wish  to  abandon  tMt 
old  ways  in  order  to  make  a  good  start  in  life,  are  their  medicine  dances.    WhiW  I 
do  not  believe  that  these  dances  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  force,  as  they  are  dearini 
sacred  to  them,  being  a  part  of  their  religion,  though  barbarous  and  in  aome  wsjt    1 
even  cruel  it  may  be,  I  do,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  protection  should  begiTBi    ; 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  those  ''medicine  dances"  asy  longer, bvt 
would  rather  tend  to  their  nelds  and  cattle. 

The  health  in  our  schools  generally  has  been  good.  A  few  deaths  occurred,  battkt 
children  that  did  die  were  taken  in  because  they  were  sick,  in  order  to  receive  pNf* 
care.  This  has  anew  shown  us  the  necessity  and  feasibility  of  a  hospital  for  the  mt 
children  of  schools  as  well  as  the  sick  from  camp. 

Although  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  many  disappointments  and  '*  buried  hopei,* 
we  are  not  discouraged,  knowing  that  these  Indians  too  are  endowed  with  an  intdleot 
to  be  enlight-ened  and  a  soul  to  be  saved  by  the  power  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Chriiti 
And  the  day  will  come  when  they  too  shall  see  this  powerful  and  regenerating  trnth, 
acknowledging  Jesus  to  be  their  jGfod  and  their  Saviour. 

Thanking  you  for  your  unwavering  kindness  and  aid  in  respect  to  nft  and  onrwoiki 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  vours, 

S.  S.  HAURY, 
Mennonite  Jfissfoiuvf* 
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AmmdmrkOy  Imdmn  Tarriiarg,  Angu$i  28,  1884. 

s  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  this  my  seTenth  Mmnal  report  of  the  oon- 

in  of  this  agency. 

ing  table  represents  by  tribes  tbe  nnmber  of  Indians  attached  to  the 


Tribes. 


nnanches) . 


Children  of  school 

age. 

Hiaes. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

628 

024 

80 

81 

673 

800 

76 

87 

151 

167 

20 

81 

08 

111 

18 

16 

19 

21 

4                  5 

73 

90 

10                 11 

40 

30 

6 

7 

271 

285 

20 

81 

27 

47 

6 

5 

80 

85 

10 

13 

1,860 

2.268 

•263 

287 

,  Comanche,  and  Apache  tribes  are  what  are  called  **  blanket  Indians,''  and 
*  advanced  as  the  other  six  tribes.  The  Wicbitas,  Waco€«,  Towaconies, 
ichies,  and  Delawar<;s  have  .been  learning  tbe  ways  of  civilized  life  for 
past,  and  are  now  almost  in  a  self-supporting  condition.  They  cultivate 
in  houses,  and  dress  in  citizen's  dress. 

as,  Comanches,  and  Apaches  have,  I  think,  made  good  progress  since 
plains,  ten  years  ago,  and  settled  down  pn  their  reservation.  They  have 
ny  of  their  savage  customs  and  adopted  many  of  the  ways  of  civilized 
)pear  in  citizen's  dress  habitually,  and  many  others  occasionally,  but,  as 
i^as  issued  last  fall,  the  number  usinjg^  the  dress  the  past  year  was  less 
ir  before.  Many  of  them  cultivate  the  soil  and  have  well-fenced  fields 
ze  from  one  up  to  fifty  acres.  I  regret'  that  I  cannot  report  the  bnlld- 
louses,  very  few  having  been  erected  during  the  year.  Tnere  can  be  no 
hese  Indians  are  gradually  learning  and  adopting  the  ways  of  civilized 

IS  have  danced  less  this  year  than  usual,  and  they  seem  to  have  given 
lal  medicine  dance,  for  as  yet  they  have  said  nothing  about  it.  Theoold- 
ance  has  always  been  a  sreat  occasion  and  considered  one  of  their  most 
remonies,  for  they  have  believed  it  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  their 
success  in  all  their  undertakings^  either  at  war  or  in  the  chase.  They 
ly  gone  out  on  the  plains  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  from  the  ageucy  and 
rom  fi  ve  to  six  weeks.  On  several  occasions,  since  the  buffalo,  disappeared, 
ffered  very  much  with,  hunger  while  out,  and  I  hope  we  have  heard  the 
knee. 

AGRICULTURE. 

ite  spring,  and  consequently  the  Indians  did  not  finish  planting  their  crops 
the  season.  An  abundance  of  rain  having  fallen,  the  com  came  up  well 
»idly  until  about  time  to  commence  throwing  out  shoots,  but  at  that  time 
r  weather  came  on  and  the  late  crops  suffered  so  much  for  want  of  rain 
1  will  be  very  light. 

tter  report  may  oe  expected  hereafter  of  the  farming  operations  of  these 

the  care  and  attention  to  be  given  to  the  work  by  the  additional  number 

be  appointed  under  a  late  order  from  your  office  will  add  materially  to 


PA8TURK, 

leifers.and  bulls  purchased  for  the  Kio^vas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches  were 
the  agency  in  the  month  of  July  uf  last  year,  to  be  held  for  their  common 
»  was  no  inclosed  pasture  on  the  reservation  in  which  they  could  be 
[  was  compelled  to  turn  them  loose  on  the  Washita  River.  Having  re- 
aiion  from  your  office  to  build  a  pasture,  I  selected  the  noitheast  comer 
mod  Comanche  Reservation,  and,  with  the  wire  furnished,  I  built  a  fence 
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on  three  sidee,  taking  the  Washita  River  as  a  natural  barrier  for  the  fourth  or  nectk 
side,  inclosiug  land  enongh  to  hold  these  cattle  and  any  others'that  might  be  parduied 
for  the  Indians.    The  north  front  of  the  pasture  fol  lowing  the  tortuous  course  of  (he  rinr 
is  about  tiftt'en  niiles  in  length,  in  which  there  area  few  intervening  spaces  thatinBOt 
acomplete  or  sufficient  barrier,  and  will  require  about  five  thousand  pounds  of  win  to 
make  them  so.    As  soon  as  the  fence  was  completed,  I  had  thrown  into  thiit  psitnreiU 
I  could  gather  of  the  breeding  cattle,  and  thi)  four  months'  supply  (1,669  head)of  be«f 
cattle  that  had  been  delivered  to  me  in  the  mouth  of  January.     Shortly  afterirardi 
fire  was  iu  some  way  set  to  the  grasM  and  it  was  nearly  burned  oflf.     I  was  cuiupelled 
to  turn  the  cattle  outside,  which  I  very  much  regretted,  for  I  well  knew  what  wooU 
be  the  consequences,  however  active  might  be  the  small  force  of  herders  in  my  emptof. 
It  is  well  known  that  public  property  is  more  likely  to  be  depredated  upon  thaapri* 
vate,  and  cattle  ruuniug  at  large  with  the  Governmeut  I  D  braud  upon  them,  ak 
known  to  belong  to  the  Indians,  would  be  preyed  upon  by  all  classe»— by  th**  vhtto, 
black,  and  red  man  indiscriminately.    The  result  proved  my  fears  to  be  well  foandfld. 
Some  animals  were  found  upon  which  the  attemx)t  had  been  made  to  burn  osttke 
Qovernment  brand. 

TROUBLK  WITH   CATTLE  MEN. 

Although  the  Indians  have  been  cjuiet  and  generally  friendly  to  the  whites  dnriiC 
the  year,  a  few  of  them  have  given  some  trouble  to  the  cattle  men  who  have  leMM 
the  grass  on  the  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Reserfi- 
tion.  The  Kiowas  have  claimed  th:it  the  Cheyenne  line  should  be  farther  nijrtk. 
This  question  of  the  division  line  between  the  two  reservations  should  be  setUwii 
soon  QA  possible,  and  if  it  can  be  done,  as  was  suggested  last  winter  by  Agent  MilM 
and  myself,  by  the  military  runuiug  the  lines,  it  will  probably  settle  it  for  all  tis^ 
The  Kiowas  have  also  ma<le  some  trouble  on  the  western  cattle  trail  by  decnandiU 
of  drivers  beef  or  money  for  passing  over  what  they  claim  as  their  country. 

The  afiiliated  tribes,  as  is  known,  laid  claim  two  years  ago  to  that  portion  of  tltf 
reservation  assigned  to  the  Che^eunes  and  Arapahoes  by  Executive  orders  in  1869,  aw 
lying  between  the  Canadian  River  and  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation.  Da^ 
ing  the  past  year  the  Caddoes,  excited  thereto  by  a  designing  white  man,  threatenea 
to  drive  out  the  cattle  men,  who  have  leased  these  lands  from  the  Cheyennesfbri 
term  of  years,  and  on  one  occasion  a  considerable  party  of  Caddoes,  iuflneooed  by 
him,  visited  the  different  ranches  and  ordered  off  the  cattle  men,  bumod  thsgn^ 
and  destroyed  some  of  the  wire  fencing. 

8QUAW-MKN. 

I  had  beeu  nearly  five  years  m  office  before  I  met  with  the  common  experieoeeii 
a  United  States  Indian  agent's  trouble  with  squaw-men.  Having  had  oocasioaihf' 
ing  the  year  to  take  action  against  one  of  their  numlier,  they  decided  I  was  no(M^ 
an  agent  as  they  wisheil  to  have,  and  immediately  instituted  proceedings  by  wkl^ 
they  hoped  to  effect  a  change.  There  are  some  good  men  among  this  class  who  view 
a  good  influence  over  the  Indians,  but  there  are  others  whose  character  and  inflaeiio* 
are  so  bad  that  it  is  futile  t-o  expect  ifoace  as  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  >*b{^ 
among  the  Indians,  and  as  some  of  these  last  seem  to  believe  that  the  fact  of  th^ 
once  naving*  cohabited  with  a  squaw  secures  to  them  not  only  the  mnoh-oheriiked 
right — 'Hhe  right  to  live  on  an  Indian  reservation '' — but  also  the  right  to  do  pretQ 
much  as  they  please,  some  decision  is  required  defining  their  status ;  and  certainly}  ■' 
the^'  are  to  be  held  amenable  to  law,  Indian  agents  should  be  supported  iu  all  propyl 
action  taken  against  them. 

INDIAN  POUCE. 

The  work  done  by  the  police  dnring  the  year  was  very  satisfactory,  and  when  pf* 
vision  can  be  made  for  quarters,  and  the  proper  subsistence  of  themselves  and  hens' 
that  degree  of  discipline  could  be  enforced  from  which  greater  efficiency  of  theibt^ 
could  be  attained. 

FREIGHTING. 

0 

The  Indiaus  hauled  all  the  freight,  and,  except  in  cold  weather,  they  have  done  i 
cheerfully  and  well.  The  total  amount  hanled  was  543,071  pounds,  nearly  all  < 
which  was  hauled  from  Caldwell,  Kans.,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  and  for  whiob  tb 
Indians  received  $7,851..%. 

INDIAN   LABOR. 

I  have  given  employment  to  as  many  of  those  applying  for  work  as  the  fnod 
allowed  for  that  purpose  would  permit.  No  work  has  been  done  for  some  weeks  pv 
in  the  mill,  where  a  number  of  Indiaus  have  heretofore  been  engaged,  In  oonseqaenc 
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I  away  of  the  boiler,  but  employment  was  found  for  some  in  the  work 
w  building  erected  for  agents'  quarters,  a  brick  house  which  has  recently 
ted,  and  which  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Washita  River.  This 
en  much  needed,  for  ever  since  the  burning  of  the  Wichita  school-houNe, 
the  largest  dwellings  was  destroyed,  there  has  been  a  want  of  room  for 
>dation  of  employ^. 

SCHOOLS. 

ndSan  schools,  the  one  for  the  children  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
ins,  and  the  other  for  the  children  of  the  affiliated  tribes  of  the  old  Wich- 
tiave  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  year.  The  heavy  drafts 
hese  schools  during  the  terra  to  furnish  children  for  the  Chilooco  school 
ery  considerably  reduced  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance.  There 
om  the  agency  at  one  time  seventy  children  for  the  Chilocco  school,  and 
e  were  drawn  from  the  two  schools  then  in  session.  The  ludiaos  having 
t  In  their  children  and  filled  the  schools,  they  are  slow  in  answering  the 
Mr  supply  to  fill  the  places  thus  vacated,  and  as  it  happened  that  most  of 
led  for  this  purpose  the  last  term  had  not  before  attended  school  and  the 
I  very  warm,  they  did  not  attend  regularly. 

try  much  that  the  work  in  the  Wichita  school  cannot  be  conducted  the 
session  in  a  new  building.  For  two  years  and  a  half  past  the  work  in 
as  been  carried  on  nnder  very  unfavorable  circumstances.  The  build- 
ve  been  used  were  wholly  unsuited  to  the  purpose,  as  it  has  not  been 
er  the  circumstances  to  maintain  a  proper  discipline,  nor  to  secure  the 
he  children.  Indeed  the  buildings  were  so  open  tliat  during  the  coldest 
vinter  there  was  actual  suffering. 

com  and  vegetables  was  plant^  by  the  children  of  each  school  the  past 
like  the  crops  generally  in  this  part  of  the  Territory  this  year,  the  vield 
t. 
ge  number  of  children  attending  the  two  schools  during  the  year  was  84^. 

SANITARY. 


1  of  the  Indians  during  the  year  has  been  gooil.  I  think  the  number  o 
pply  for  and  make  use  of  the  white  mau's  medicine  is  steadily  increasing^ 
e  have  heard  much  less  about  their  medicine-men  the  past  year  than* 
Their  influence  is  still  very  great,  however,  and  the  agency  physician 
ising  him  in  all  his  practice,  but  es]>eciallv  in  those  cases  that  he  is  called 
lie  camps,  when,  as  it  happeus,  the  patient  is  subjected  to  the  severe  treat- 
Indian  doctor  at  the  saiue  time  that  the  agency  physician  is  prescribing 
Ve  cannot  expect  the  Indian  to  have  confidence  in  the  white  doctor 
icine  unless  he  has  been  reasonably  successful  in  his  practice,  and  how 
ct  him  to  be  successful  when  his  patients  are  made  to  pass  tbrouffh  the 
Indian  medicine-man  imposes  upon  them,  such  as  the  beating  of  arums, 
of  bells,  and  howling  of  Indians,  and  sometimes  the  internal  application 
leooB  and  hurtful  nostrum.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  meet  this  difficulty 
building  of  a 

HOSPITAL. 

'e  recommended  in  a  former  report  and  I  believe  has  been  recommended 
ler  agents.  Not  only  would  the  physician  be  enabled  to  treat  his  patient 
ifolly,  but  every  Indian  brought  from  the  camp  to  tbe  hospital  would  be 
Dtly  under  civilizing  and  Christianizing  influences. 

KRLIOIOU8. 

J.  B.  Wicks,  who  for  three  years  past  has  been  laboring  as  a  missionary 
ndians  of  this  and  the  Cheyenne  Agency,  made  his  home  at  this  agency 
past  year.  A  neat  church  buiidiuK  has  been  erected  at  the  agency,  and 
d  every  Sabbath.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wicks  represents  the  £pisco})alians  of 
diocese  of  New  York,  and  this  church  was  ouilt  by  funds  contributed  by 
I. 

kn  church,  called  so  because  it  was  built  and  is  entirely  controlled  by 
i  continued  through  the  year  the  regular  weekly  meetings,  and  I  think  is 
OOB  ooodition.    its  membership  and  support  come  from  the  Wichitas  and 
e  other  affiliated  tribes. 
tetpeetfuUy,  • 

P.  B.  HUNT, 
Indian  Agent, 
UBioifKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


126     REPORT  OF  THE  8ECRETART  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Osage  Aosnct,  Indian  TsBiirroiT, 

8ep4emh0r  1,  m. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  office  circnlar  of  Jnly  1,  1884,  I  have  the  honor  to  min 
my  sixth  annual  report  of  this  ajp^ency,  located  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  oeniM 
hy  the  Osagcs,  Raws,  and  part  of  the  Qnapaw  Indians. 

The  Osa^es  numbered  1,570  in  June,  1884,  consisting  of  1,215  ftiU  bloods  sndSS 
mixed  bloods.  Tliey  are  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  ninst  continnetodoii 
nntil  they  ^ve  up  their  old  customs  of  religion,  pleasures,  and  dress,  as  thejinit 
variance  with  all  general  rules  of  health.  They  are  apparently  strong  and  beuty, 
and  with  proper  care  of  themselves  there  should  be  no  reason  why  they  shonlu  Ml 
be  a  healtny  and  prosfierous  nation. 

The  Kaws  numbered  245  in  December,  1883,  consisting  of  194  full  bloods  lodSl 
mixed  bloods.  The  full  bloo<ls  are  fast  passing  away,  with  few  recroits  tofiUtWr 
places,  while  the  mixed  bloods  are  steadily  increasing,  and  in  a  fe w  vears,  at  piMit 
rate,  will  be  in  the  m^ority.  The  Kaws  persist  in  keeping  up  the  old  Indian  h»Mti 
of  visiting,  much  to  their  disadvantage,  as  they  are  always  giving  and  reeeiTfM 
little. 

The  Quapaws  that  reside  here  came  from  their  reservation  by  permission,  iotea^ 
ing  to  unite  with  the  Osages.  They  are  semi-civilized,  wear  citizen's  dress  of  tki 
poorest  quality,  have  built  for  themselves  huts,  and  broken  small  patches  of  floui 
upon  which  they  raise  a  little  com  and  vegetables.  Thev  work  but  little,  prmnii| 
to  dance  and  gamble,  live  hard,  and  as  a  result  are  rapidly  passing  away,  ibsvoiit 
taken  a  correct  census  uf  them  the  past  year,  but  think  they  will  notexeoedUl 
alive  now. 

INDIAN  FARMING. 

Experience  has  not  proved  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  will  in  the  near  fiitnt 
become  successful  farmers.  They  have  put  in  their  usual  amonnt  of  com  and  nf- 
tables,  and  have  taken  very  good  care  of  the  crops,  will  have  more  than  usual,  astA 
large  number  of  them  will  have  potatoes  to  use.  They  enjov  rest,  however,  s^'l  * 
few  acres  is  as  much  as  the  women  care  to  tend  with  the  little  help  they  get  mm  tbs 
men. 

A  number  of  mixed  bloods  have  large  farms  upon  which  they  raise  com  prineipsUyi 
for  which  they  find  a  ready  market  at  home  from  stockmen. 

EDUCATION. 

■ 

The  full  blood  Osages  and  Kaws  are  naturallv  averse  to  educating  their  ehildiCBf 
especially  the  girls,  and  if  they  are  placed  in  school  it  is  tbe  result  of  a  large  amooil 
of  coaxing  or  some  other  incentive.  Many  of  them  who  talk  very  nicely  i^Mttthi 
benefits  of  an  education  will  remove  their  children  from  school  upon  the  most  frivoktf 
excuses. 

Believing  that  to  e<lucate  their  children  was  tbe  best  possible  thing  that  oonldi* 
done  for  them,  I  insisted  that  the  Osage  council  should  pass  some  compnlsorr  Uti 
and  as  a  result  they  passed  a  bill  that  all  children  not  in  school  eight  months Ii  ^ 
year  should  lose  their  annuity,  placing  the  school  age  at  from  seven  to  fourteen TMiiJ 
As  a  result  of  this  law  the  school  at  Osage  filled  up  rapidly  in  March  and  maintiiX* 
a  steady  attendance  until  the  close  of  the  school  in  June.  A  large  unmber,  hovw*^ 
were  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  law  would  be  enforced,  and  about  70  children  l0" 
their  annuity  at  the  June  payment.  At  Kaw  the  Indian  office  made  an  eveDOtfiJ 
strict  ruling  which  secured  the  attendance  of  nearly  every  child  for  the  fliatbalf  * 
the  year.  Some  complaints  have  been  made  at  both  agencies  about  the  InstraotM 
but  the  Indians  generally  have  taken  tbe  matter  in  their  usual  submissive  mannsr' 

I  am  happy  at  this  writing  to  say  that  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  the  nliij 
promise  to  be  a  grand  success,  as  Indians  were  notified  by  the  police  that  solioo* 
would  open  on  ^ptember  1,  and  asking  that  they  bring  their  cnildron  in  ^^2' 
two  prior  to  that  time.  On  September  1  we  had  about  150  at  Osage  and  nearly  •D*' 
school  age  at  Kaw.  Not  only  did  the  Indians  bring  them  in  tnemselves,  bit  V* 
stracted  them  to  stay,  and  promising  to  return  them  at  once  should  any  mn  av*^' 
It  is  undoubt4;dly  a  great  step  forward,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  none  of  the  $dft^ 
taken  will  be  lost. 

There  has  been  no  missionary  stationed  here  during  the  year.  Services  haTsfet^ 
held  a  number  of  times  by  those  passing  through  the  agency  or  visiting  t«mpoitrU* 
Regular  religious  service  has  been  held  on  the  Sabbath  at  the  schools,  attondod  Jf 
most  of  the  employes  and  scholars,  and  a  Sabbath  school  maintained  part  of  ^ 
year  on  Bird  Creek,  30  miles  south  of  the  a^ncy.  ^, 

The  Indians  are  naturally  very  religious  in  their  way.  The  Oaagea  maintain  akin^ 
of  religious  organization,  to  support  which  they  will  sacrifice  anything  that  tlMf 
have.    The  issues  of  cattle  and  the  large  cash  annnitiea  of  the  past  two  yean  bft^ 
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u  them  nieans  to  join  this  order,  and  large  amouats  of  stock  and  merchandise  have 
i  spent  for  that  purpose;  even  small  children  have  taken  the  rite  of  the  dove,  as 
called.  Many  of  tnem  see  that  this  cnstoin  is  making  the  Indians  poor.  They 
D  speak  of  the  matter,  but  seem  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  medicine  men, 
«e  bread  and  bntter  largely  depend  in  keeping  the  Indians  interested  in  these 
poas  rit«8.  I  trust  that  in  the  near  future  they  may  be  induced  to  accept  some- 
ig  lietter.  There  is  much  need  of  devoted,  active  missionary  work,  those  that 
enter  the  service  and  master  the  language,  thus  enabling  them  to  teach  the 
ians  in  th«ir  own  tongue,  leading  them  from  their  superstitions  worship  of  an  im- 
lar}'  great  spirit,  through  prayers  and  songs  to  birds  and  beasts  and  repetitions  of 
ve  act's,  to  a  knowledge  of  a  real  Savior. 

t  the  Osage  council,  held  in  January,  it  was  determined  by  the  Indians  that  all 
ps  at  the  agency  should  be  closed  on  June  30  as  free  shops.  I  secured  the  author- 
for  the  employ^  then  running  the  shops  (all  being  citizens  of  the  Nation)  to  cou- 
neto  run  them,  charging  the  Indians  for  work  done.  They  have  been  ruu  in  this 
oner  for  two  months.  They  are  doing  a  good  business,  and  all  appear  satisfled. 
loon  after  my  arrival  at  this  agency  in  isfs  1  was  convinced  that  the  entire  sys- 
1  of  issues,  both  of  rations  and  annuity  goods  and  the  system  of  free  shops,  was  a 
idvantage  to  the  Indians,  cultivating  in  them  habits  of  indolence,  improvidence, 
1  extravagance,  and  determined  as  fast  as  possible  to  inaugurate  a  system  whereby 
ih  Indian  wonla  realize  something  of  his  own  expenses,  and  thus  educate  him  by 
letical  experience  to  husband  his  resources,  and  at  last  have  succeeded  in  cutting 
all  except  the  doctor's  office,  and  for  many  reasons  I  believe  it  would  be  best  to 
pense  with  that  also,  though  there  are  good  rciasons  why  it  should  be  maintained 
the  present. 

rhe  Indians  realizing  that  they  were  being  continually  imposed  upon  by  stockmen 
owing  their  cattle  to  drift  over  on  to  their  reservation,  and  the  difficulty  of  collect- 
I  taxes  for  the  same,  determined  to  make  some  leases  along  their  borders  of  lands 
it  were  not  occupied,  both  as  a  means  of  securing  a  greater  income  and  as  a  proteo- 
n  to  the  balance  of  their  reservation — the  Kaws  leasing  the  north  half  of  their 
erration,  and  the  Osages  making  six  leases,  one  on  the  west,  three  on  the  north, 
» on  the  east,  and  one  on  the  south,  in  all  about  350,000  acres,  for  the  term  of  ten 
M,  payable  qnarterly,  in  advance,  at  from  3  cents  to  4  cents  per  acre  per  annum, 
a  result  the  Kaws  receive  annually  about  $2,100,  whereas  under  the  old  system  of 
uipng  for  grazing  the  most  they  ever  collected  in  any  one  year  was  $340,  results 
Osage  being  equally  favorable.  All  these  leases  have  been  fenced  by  the  parties 
iohng  them. 

)y  authority  of  the  Indian  Office  wire  has  been  purchased  and  the  balance  of  the 
kwBeservation  inclosed,  so  that  the  Kaws  are  practically  living  inside  a  pasture  of 

000  acres,  the  police  riding  the  line  of  fence  every  few  days.  In  this  pasture,  agency 
d  Indian  stock  are  allowed  to  run  at  will.  Under  authority,  also,  wire  has  been 
nhaaed,  and  the  leases  on  Osage  Reservation  connected  near  the  lines  of  said  re- 
rre,  except  a  ^ap  of  6  miles  on  the  east,  with  the  intention  of  protecting  the  Indians 
tiieir  stock-raising,  and  preventing  the  large  herds  alon|;  the  borders  from  drifting 
tiie  resenration.    We  hope  to  finish  the  Osage  fence  this  fall,  which  will  make  in 

1  about  00  miles  of  fence  belonging  to  Osages  and  Kaws. 

TlieiaDplies  for  the  agency  have  grown  less  year  by  year  as  the  issues  of  annuity 
oda  ana  rstions  have  Seen  diminished,  until  now  they  are  confined  to  what  is  nec- 
larj  for  the  boarding  schools. 

%  tmwportation  was  all  given  to  the  Kaws  during  the  past  year,  as  they  needed 
Mineome. 

Tlie  BiiUs  have  been  run  part  of  the  year  with  Indian  help,  cutting  lumber  to  keep 
^npain  St  agencies. and  for  Indian  houses.  Twenty-six  houses  have  been  built  for 
^  Indians,  and  many  of  them  are  purchasing  pine  lumber  to  ceil  their  houses,  thus 
skiag  them  very  comfortable.  I  think  it  is  hotter  to  have  them  make  some  per- 
**>!  mvesteient  than  to  do  the  work  for  them,  and  have  encouraged  them  to  expend 
M  of  their  annaity  in  making  their  homes  more  attractive,  in  fixing  up  their 
"V^ei^  and  pnrchasing  furniture,  ^c.    A  number  of  them  have  had  wells  dug  and  a 

HlMnr  have  had  orchards  planted. 
Ibe  month  of  June  I  personally  visited  almost  every  Osage  camp  while 
centns,  getting  as  near  as  possible  the  amount  of  land  each  had  in  cultiva- 
^mdtbe  kind  of  crops  raised,  the  kind  and  number  of  stock,  and  endeavoring  to 
^theeonaet  age  of  every  member  of  each  family,  that  I  might  iustly  carry  out  the 
JtvietkMis  in  reference  to  the  schools.  I  was  often  made  to  exclaim,  as  I  went  from 
Hf  to  lodge  and  saw  many  with  scrofulous  sores,  undressed,  naked,  and  dirty-faced 
Jwen,  women  broken  down  with  carrying  heavy  burdens,  homes  witnout  an  evidence 
^ooifoit  or  rsfinement.  *<  Rich,  yet  how  poor ! "  and  wondered  if  even  the  hoarded 
*Oion  that  these  people  possess  in  common  would  ever  be  appreciated  by  them,  or 
*7  nm  it  to  really  better  their  condition. 
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While  there  is  much  to  disconrage,  3'et  the  past  year  hu  noted  some  progrM and 
tmst  the  ftitare  may  prove  it  in  a  more  marked  degree. 

I  acknowledge  my  indebt^iluess  to  the  Indian  Office  for  their  cordial  sapportiiai 
to  the  employ^  at  the  agency  for  the  harmony  that  has  existed,  and  to  the  biiM 
of  this  agency  for  their  manifest  kindness  in  complying  with  the  reqoiremeiito tf tht 
office. 

Verv  respectfully,  vours, 

L.  J.  11ILE8, 
InditmA§9l 

The  CUMMISSIONKK   OF   INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 


PoNCA,  Pawnre,  Otoe  Agency,  Indian  TxriutobTi 

Jugu9t  1^  m. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  Department,  t  hare  the  honortoiib^ 
mit  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  on  this  agency,  together  with  the  accompaiijiil 
statistics,  as  required  by  printed  circular  dated  July  1,  1884. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  specitically  as  t-o  the  condition  and  prospects  of  tben^ 
eral  tribes  connected  with  the  agency,  I  desire  to  nresent  a  few  general  obsemtiMi 
applicable  equally  to  all,  and  thus  avoid  the  repetition  of  matters  that  may  Iw^ 

Fosed  of  at  once.  Having  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  on  the  1st  of  Jannaiy,  VH^ 
can  only  speak  with  confidence  of  what  has  transpired  during  the  last  six  or  feiv 
months,  and  for  the  same  reason  I  am  not  under  the  necessity  of  presenHne ''i** 
colored  statements  "  to  magnify  my  office,  since  no  very  remarkable  change  in  ueMi* 
dition  of  my  charge  could  be  expected  in  so  short  a  period. 

I  am  pleased  toI)e  able  to  say  that  the  Indians  have  been  remarkably  quiet  ni 
peaceable.  There  has  been  no  outbreak  of  any  kind,  no  grave  crime,  no  breach  of  tt* 
peace,  and  very  little  intoxication  has  occurred  among  any  of  the  tribe.  Ontwooc* 
oasions  I  have  had  notice  that  some  of  the  Indians  had  procured  liqnor,  aodvfli 
somewhat  under  the  influence  of  it.  I  made  strenuous  exertions  to  ascertain  vkn 
and  fro  •  whom  the  liquor  was  procured,  but  the  Indians  are  extremely  reticent  on  mA 
matters  and  nothing  could  be  learned  from  them.  This  is  a  record  that  cannot  ti 
equaled  in  any  white  community  of  corresponding  numbers.  I  regard  them  ai  ■■* 
quiet  and  |>eaceable  and  less  disposed  to  be  quarrelsome  than  any  people  with  wiMB 
I  am  acquainted.  If  misunderstandings  occur,  or  disputes  arise  in  regard  to  thsiWi 
of  property,  or  rr<>s[)ass  of  stock,  the  matter  is  always  referred  to  the  agent,  m^ 
decisions  are  accepted  with  apparent  cheerfulness.  Personal  encounters  or  phyiiNl 
violence  are  almost  unknown  among  them.  The  one  detestable  exception  istnalttQ 
sometimes  mistreat  their  wives,  and  even  this  dastardly  crime  is  rarer  than  innfll 
white  communities  I  could  name.  So  far  as  my  limited  observation  and  experiM^ 
may  be  trusted,  they  are  a  patient  long-sufiering  race,  easily  controlled  by  kindiM 
and  requiring  little  to  make  them  happy.  While  these  are  admirable  qualities  M 
nevertheless  nave  some  disadvantages.  la  many  cases  they  amount  to,  or  rathertM* 
to  be  the  result  of  indifference  and  want  of  energy,  and  thus  hinder  their  makingtW 
degree  of  progress  which  a  less  apathetic  race  would  accomplish  under  like  eM** 
stances. 

These  tribes  all  recognize  the  fact  that  they  can  no  longer  pursue  the  path  of^f^ 
forefathers,  but  must  adopt  the  white  mairs  way,  and  they  accept  the  situation  wiv 
resignation  if  not  with  cheerfulness.  They  have  so  completely  abandoned  thtw 
way  that  the  passion  for  the  chase,  either  for  amusement  or  as  a  means  of  snbiiittMi 
appears  to  have  completely  die<l  out.  If  ihoy  cannot  hunt  bliffalo  or  elk  tlioy^ 
not  hunt  turkeys  or  prairie  chicken,  both  of  which  are  abundant,  and  they  n#f> 
attempt  to  take  fish,  with  which  their  streams  abound.  Few  of  them  poMt^ 
seem  to  care  for  fire-arms ;  on  the  other  hand  tliey  appear  really  and  honestll  tax- 
ions  to  adopt  the  habits  and  means  of  livelihood  pursued  by  white  men.  Bat  M>*' 
much  more  dificult  task  confronts  them.  It  is  easy  enough  to  give  up  hunting  ^^*^ 
when  there  are  none  to  be  found.  It  is  easy  enough  to  abandon  the  old  road  whtnj 
is  completely  shut  up  and  obliterated,  but  the  entrance  to  the  new  path  it  ^^^fff. 
and  thorny.  In  entering  upon  a  new  course  of  life  so  much  at  variance  with  tU  wv 
ideas,  habits,  and  traditions,  many  and  formidable  obstacles  stand  in  their  vtf 
Chief  among  these  is  their  natural  indolence.  I  think  many  of  them  really  ^f^^^ 
work,  but  w'nile  the  spirit  is  willing  the  flesh  is  weak.  They  are  easily  fatigntd, IP 
easily  diverted  from  the  business  in  hand.    They  will  quit  the  most  orgentlobM^ 


about  the  agencies.    These  men  acquire  habits  of  sustained  and  regolated  laMTt  > 
well  as  a  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  implements,  and  when  thtf  I 
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to  make  farms  of  their  own  experience  proves  that  they  succeed  mnch  better 

others,  and  their  example  benefits  those  around  thorn. 

lother  of  the  obstacles  to  their  progress  toward  self-support  is  their  inveterate 
t  of  visiting.  When  the  lit  takes  them  to  go  off  on  a  visit,  they  will  drop  the  plow 
le  furrow,  leave  their  wheat  dead  ripe  in  the  field,  or  the  mowing  machine  in  the 
h  and  go.  I  have  endeavored  to  effect  a  change  in  this  particular.  Another  cus- 
verj'  much  to  be  deprecated  is  the  practice  of  wholesale  visiting.  A  party  of  fifty 
vo  hundred  and  fifty  from  some  distant  reservation  suddenly  quarter  themselves 
)me  one  of  my  tribes  and  stay  there,  feasting  and  dancing,  till  they  have  eaten 
:  hosts  ont  ot  house  and  home  and  completely  exhausted  the  patience  and  re- 
cesof  the  agent;  and  they  leave,  taking  with  them  a  drove  of  ponies  which  their 
rtaincTs  for  some  inscmtable  reason  feel  bound  to  give  them,  thus  leaving  the 
i  which  has  been  the  victim  of  the  raid  sadlv  depleted  and  impoverished, 
hile  these  are  some  of  the  principal  difficulties  with  which  the  Indians  and  those 
se  business  it  is  to  assist  them  have  to  contend,  there  are  many  minor  drawbacks, 

as  their  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness  in  the  care  and  management  of  horses, 
r  than  their  t4>ugli  little  ponies,  their  inability  as  a  general  thing  to  comprehend 
ise  and  operation  of  machinery  and  implements,  their  improvidence  in  failing  to 
ide  for  the  subsistence  oftheir  stock  in  winter,  whereby  they  lose  every  year  nearly 
Qch  as  they  gain  by  natural  increase  of  their  little  herds,  and  lastly  the  entire 
equacy  of  the  means  at  their  command  in  the  way  of  work,  stock,  and  tools, 
ily  the  fault  of  their  own  mismanagement,  to  carry  out  their  farming  operations 
inerally  and  successfully  as  they  should. 

ie«e  tribes  are  addicted  to  certain  heathenish  customs,  which  while  they  do  not 
icalarly  interfere  with  their  progress  toward  self-support,  which  is  the  principal 
ct  aimed  at,  are  nevertheless  barbarous  and  reprehensible,  and  must  be  given  np 
re  they  can  be  considered  fairly  on  the  road  tii  the  civilization  and  status  of  the 
te  man.  The  sun-dance  is  one  of  these.  It  is  practiced  only  by  the  Poncas,  and 
n  but  once  a  year.  It  is  fi^'adually,  I  think,  losing  its  more  revolting  features, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  suppress  it  entirely.  Plural  marriage  is  allowed  in  all  the 
»,  bnt  it  is  not  practiced  to  »ny  considerable  extents  I  do  not  think  in  all  four 
le  tribes  under  my  charge  they  exceed  a  dozen  cases.  The  most  deplorable  of  all 
e  barbarous  customs  is  the  selling  of  girls  in  marriage ;  this  practice,  I  think,  is 
renal.  A  marriageable  girl  in  a  family  is  considered  as  much  an  article  of  mer- 
idise  as  a  horse  or  an  ox,  and  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  and  assumes  the  mar- 
state  and  the  duties  of  maternity  when  she  is  a  mere  child,  and  often  sorely 
lost  her  will.  An  unmarried  girl  of  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  is 
to  be  found.  The  elevating  and  refining  influence  exerted  by  young  ladies  in 
Us  society  is  nnkuown  among  the  Indians.  The  effect  is  bad  in  every  way.  It 
t  ihort  their  education  at  the  very  point  where  it  would  begin  to  be  of  some  prac- 
1  advantage.  A  girl  over  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  is  seldom  found  in  the 
wla.  It  breaks  them  down  physically  and  they  become  prematurely  old ;  it  de- 
les the  woman  to  a  condition  little  better  than  slavery;  while  it  does  not  perhaps, 
«forB remarked,  interfere  particularly  with  their  material  progress  it  does  in  my 
iioD  hinder  more  than  any  other  thing  the  elevation  and  civilization  of  the  race. 
ITS  mentioned  these  various  hinderances  and  draw  backs.  Not  as  matters  of  dis- 
ragemeut,  or  as  justifying  any  relaxation  of  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  but  at 
Knt  the  troe  state  of  the  case,  to  show  the  nature  and  extiCnt  of  the  work  to  be  done 
i  to  guard  a^inst  unreasonable  expectations  of  sudden  and  great  results. 
Bthe  direction  of  teaching  these  Indians  how  to  provide  for  their  physical  wants, 
I  in  the  end  to  become  independent  of  Government  aid,  very  mucti  has  been  ac- 
ipUshed,  as  the  statistics  of  the  several  tribes  will  show.  For  the  improvement  of 
irtocial  condition  and  to  eradicate  their  heathenish  ideas  and  customs  some  other 
MM  than  those  heretofore  in  use  should  be  adopted.  The  agent  fully  occupied 
^  the  aidaona  work  of  looking  after  their  physical  necessities  has  little  leisure  for 
ir moral  and  spiritual  cultivation. 

'Cosrts  of  Indian  offences,''  composed  of  Indians  as  judges,  for  the  trial  and  pun- 
^ent  of  offcDses  arising  among  their  people  have  been  proposed  ;  ho  attempt  so 
Ml  know  baa  been  heretofore  made  to  organize  such  courts  in  connection  with  this 
*cy.  I  have  recently  taken  steps  to  form  such  courts  in  two  of  the  tribes. 
0  Mttllog  the  ordinary  disputes  and  misunderstandings  that  occasionally  arise 
BOg  the  Indians,  I  think  they  will  be  a  great  help  and  relief  to  the  agent.  As  to 
irefficiency  in  preventing  or  punishing  what  are  technically  terme^l  Indian  offenses, 
batbigiimy,  the  snn-dance,  giving  away  property  at  funerals,  &c.,  I  am  by  no 
tttmgnine,  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  Indian  judges  to  regard  and 
tsh  aserijnes  acta  which  they  and  their  people  have  from  time  immemorial  looked 
D  as  perfectly  proper  and  right.  What  is  needed  is  a  radical  change  of  sentiment 
ng  toe  Indiana,  and  this  must  be  effected  by  moral  means.  Coercion  will  never 
iDpIish  it.  Here  ia  a  missionary  field  as  needy  and  much  more  promising  than 
that  can  be  fonnd  in  Asia  or  Africa,  and  I  would  gladly  welcome  any  effort  that 
bt  be  made  in  this  direction  and  do  what  lay  in  my  power  to  promote  its  success. 
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The  Woman's  Nutioual  Indian  KigbtH  Association  has  dnriug  the  preseut  %nmmr 
inaugurated  a  movement  which  I  regard  af>  highly  important  and  prai»ewortb.T,by 
sending  out  two  ladies  to  labor  among  the  women  of  thes*^  tril>eH  in  teacbin);  t^m 
the  arts  and  econ(»mies  of  domeRtic  life.  The  education  of  the  Indian  womaD  hit 
been  heretofore  entirely  neglected,  but  I  feel  conlident  much  can  be  done  b.vauax^oey 
of  this  kind  to  improve  their  surroundings  and  elevate  tbeir  condition.  One  of  ibtM 
ladies  is  at  Ponca  agency  and  the  otber  at  Pawnee.  The  work,  of  course,  isthobfar 
in  its  incipient  stages  and  results  are  not  yet  tangible,  but  the  field  is  wide  and 
promising  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Govemuinattft 
appoint,  es])ecially  at  Ponca.  a  teacher  to  labor  in  conjunction  with  the  societr, ai 
there  is  room  enough  and  ample  work  for  both. 

Having  thus  sketched  brietly  what  to  my  limited  observation  seems  to  be  tha 
general  condition  of  these  tribes,  and  indicated  in  part  what  I  regard  as  esaentiaita 
their  future  progress,  1  proceed  to  note  somewhat  in  detail  the  present  comlition of 
the  several  tribes  and  what  has  been  done  by  them  in  the  past  year,  or  rather  ttiaS 
portion  of  it  during  which  they  have  been  under  my  supervision. 

THE   rONCAS. 

The  Ponca  Reservation  has  been  fully  described  in  the  reports  of  my  predefe»*oi% 
and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  description  here.  Lying  in  the  valleys  of  the  Arkaih 
sas,  Salt  Fork,  and  Chiktiskia,  it  is  abundantly  waten>d,  well  timbered,  and  compriM 
a  very  large  ])ercentage  of  rich  bottom  latul  (a  little  too  sandy  for  this  dry,  w»nth« 
western  climate),  but  capable  in  ordinary  seasons  of  producing  heavy  crofM  nf  aS 
common  grains  and  vegetables.  Its  natnral  resources  are  sufficient  if  proijerlydevd* 
oped  to  make  these  people  independently  rich. 

The  Poness  divide  their  attention  about  equally  between  farming  and  stock-rji«iii{ 
and  are  making  fair  progret^s  iii  both.  If  thiss<'uson.had  been  as  favorable  w  iMt 
they  would  have  shown  a  very  satisfactory  increase,  both  of  acreage  cultivated  aol 
production.  They  are  also  gradually  acquiring  small  henis  of  c^*ittle,  which,  if  ■» 
misfortune  befalls  them,  will  in  a  few  years  place  their  owners  in  comfortable  cireoii- 
stances.  The  following  statistics  present  a  view  of  the  agricultnral  oi>erationsnfU»ii 
tribe  for  the  past  year,  which  is  as  nearly  correct  as  actual  count  and  measureiniMitcr 
a  very  careful  estimate  could  make  it.  Seventy  families  have  been  engaged  iu  cnlti- 
vating  crops  of  corn  or  wheat  or  both,  and  most  of  these  have  added  a  variety  of  field 
and  garden  vegetables.  They  have  had  in  cultivation  679  acres,  from  which  they 
have  raised  2,180  bushels  of  wheat,  7,725  of  corn,  and  1,320  of  potatoes,  3.100  inflow 
and  4,0(N)  ])umpkinH,  15  bushels  of  onions,  10  bushels  of  bf^ans^  besides  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ])eas,  cucumbers,  radishes,  cabbage,  &e.  The  amount  of  wheat  ls.'l8oe^ 
tained  by  actual  meiisureuieut ;  the  average  3'ield  was  a  little  over  12  baahela  \» 
the  acre,' which  is  rather  a  poor  showing  for  this  country.  The  Indians,  howe/er,i» 
not  discour.'iged  and  will  sow  again,  and  >is  experience  teaches  them  the  ne&Mity^ 
earlier  planting  and  more  careful  cultivation  of  the  ground  they  will  succeed  better* 

The  corn  is  still  in  the  (ield,  but  after  very  careful  examination  I  estimate  thetvef* 
age  yield  at  15  bushels  per  acre.  It  should  haN'^  been  at  least  30.  The  differenee  ii 
owiiig  partly  to  the  unfavorable  seas<m  ;  very  wet  in  June  when  the  com  should  bavt 
been  cultivated,  and  excessively  dry  iu  .July,  but  more  to  late  planting,  failaretoget 
a  gor»d  stand,  and  want  of  cultivation  to  the  extent  that  was  practicable.  The  eon 
on  the  agency  farm  under  similar  conditions  of  soil  and  season  will  produce  40  bosheli 
t'O  the  acre.  This  I  think  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  well-managcnl  agency  fimB* 
The  Indians  are  not  slow  to  observe  the  contrast  between  the  heavy  crop  which  htf» 
covers  the  ground  and  their  own  scanty  fields,  and  will  bo  stimulated  togreaterextf^ 
tions  ill  future. 

In  the  matter  of  stock-raising  they  are  making  a  very  fair  start.  This  brnDcli  oi 
indiistry ,  I  think,  should  be  encouraged  as  far  avs  possible.  The  country  is  well  adaptei 
to  it.  it  is  not  to  the  same  extent  sulyect  to  the  vicissitudes  of  wot  and  ilroiyjht  9t 
is  general  farming,  an<i  offers  to  these  people  a  r*>adier  moans  of  competence  aadaelr 
support  than  any  other  occupation  in  which  they  can  engage.  The  Poncas  uowotft 
1,008  head  of  cattle;  24G  of  these  are  the  increase  of  the  present  season.  TheyoV> 
also  54  American  horses,  203  ponies,  1>2  swine,  and  t:<48  domestic  fowls.  In  regAnj  ^ 
the  stock-raising  the  trouble  heretofore  has  been  that  the  Indians  unule  losnffieMl^ 
provisions  for  a  winter  supply  of  provender  and  allowed  the  stock  to  **  rustle "ftr» 
living  as  best  they  could  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  The  result  waathi^ 
they  lost  every  winter  nearly  as  much  as  the  increase  of  the  summer.  To  remedy  tU* 
I  have  encouraged  and  assisted  them  aa  far  as  possible  to  put  up  hay,  and  I  ^("f^ 
that  they  have  secured  about  686  tons.  This  is  far  short  of  an  adequate  supplyih** 
the  lack  of  rakes  and  mowing-machines  has  been  a  serious  drawback;  of  tbeiie  li^ 
there  are  quite  a  numlier  in  the  tribe,  but  most  of  them  are  entirely  worn  onti  tf' 
the  rest  have  only  been  kept  going  by  constant  repairing,  the  whole  force  in  the  blaok- 
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th-sbop  hAYiug  done  little  else  thronghoat  the  harvest.  On  the  whole  the  Poncas 
re  made  a  aabntantial  and  not-able  advance  over  last  year,  and  as  the^  acquire  knowl- 
;o  and  experience  in  civilized  pnrHuitH  and  gradually  overcome  their  constitutional 
irinetis,  they  will  advance  more  rapidly  in  future. 

School. 

*he  industrial  school  has  heen  in  successful  operation  during  the  year,  although  the 
uber  in  attendance  was  at  no  time  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  building.  The 
nlier  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  tribe  is  129,  and  when  the  new  school  year 
^insl  shall  see  whether  the  authority  of  the  agent  is  not  sufficient  to  compel  a  fall 
eudauce.  The  work  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  was  quite  satisfactory.  The 
;)ils  made  good,  and,  in  many  cases,  surprising,  progress,  and  both  boys  and  girls 
»wed  an  aptitude  and  willingness  to  engage  in  manual  labor  in  their  respective  de- 
•tments,  which  is  highly  gratifying  and  proves  the  wisdom  of  beginning  with  the 
Idren  in  teaching  these  people  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  industrial  teacher,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boys  alone,  cultivated  20  acres  of 
n  and  vegetables,  and  will  secure  some  400  bushels  of  corn  and  150  bushels  of  po- 
4)e8,  besides  an  abundance  of  summer  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  school.  Twenty 
fs  of  the  agency  farm  were  planted  to  corn  by  the  farmer  last  spring  ;  the  balance 
A  assigned  to  the  school  and  sundry  Indians.  The  crop  on  this  20  acres,  notwith- 
inding  the  somewhat  unfavorable  season,  is  very  good  and  will  afford  plenty  of  for- 
e  for  agency  stock. 

Sanitary. 

rhat  the  Poncas  have  pretty  much  given  up  the  employment  of  their  native  medi* 
le  wen  is  shown  by  the  number  of  cases  treated  during  the  year  by  theag<*ncy  phy- 
tian.  In  fact  they  call  upon  him  in  all  cases,  and  for  every  little  ailment.  From 
B  namber  of  cases  reported  it  might  seem  that  they  are  an  unhealthy  race,  but  such 
not  the  fact.  Serious  and  fatal  illness  is  rare  among  them.  Their  sanitary  condi- 
Ni  in  fact  is  very  good.  The  births  during  the  year  exceeded  the  deaths  by  twenty- 
ree,  and  contrary  to  the  fact  among  ludiau  tribes,  the  Poncas  aro  gra(lnally  in- 
Bitting  in  numbers.  The  location  is  remarkably  healthy,  as  is  shown  bv  the  fact 
at  among  the  forty  white  persons  on  and  about  the  agency  no  case  of  illness  wor- 
y  of  mention  has  occurred  during  the  present  summer. 

THE  PAWNEES. 

The  following  statement  of  the  condition  of  this  tribe  furnished  by  Capt.  Rees  Pick- 
ing, who  has  been  in  immediate  charge  of  the  agency  during  the  entire  year  and 
VMveral  years  past,  is  as  full  and  complete  as  I  could  hope  to  make  it.  I  therefore 
(»prove  and  adopt  it  as  a  part  of  this  report : 

"The  Pawnees  now  number  1,142  souls,  a  slight  decrease  since  last  annual  report, 
icnditary  and  constitutional  diseases  are  slowly  but  surely  decimating  this  people, 
aidfifnHu  theae  the  general  health  und  condition  of  the  tribe  has  been  remarkably 
oed.  The  abundant  crops  of  last  year  furnished  them  with  good  and  nourishing  food 
iwell  as  with  a  limited  supply  of  cash  with  which  their  immediate  wants  were  sup- 
lied. 

**The  mode  of  living  adopted  by  this  people  has  not  materially  changed  within  the 
vitFcsr.  Many  of  them  not  being  able  t-o  get  breaking  done  on  their  allotments  lasc 
"cir,  they  were  obliged  to  remain  by  the  old  village  farms  in  order  to  raise  com  and 
'Cfttables,  this  difficulty  is,  however,  removed  iu  many  cases,  as  breaking;  was  done 
^past  spring,  entirely  on  allotments  to  which  claimants  will  remove  this  fall  when 
^  E?9^^  arrangements  can  be  made  for  their  assistance. 

"  ihui  is  ODO  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  village  system.  No  new 
^dMuts  were  assigncMl  the  past  year,  though  at  the  present  time  there  are  quite  a 
^JUBber  of  parties  waitiug  for  the  establishment  of  boundary  lines  to  their  claims. 
Simolbce  the  impracticability  of  getting  material  for  house  building  near  their  claims 
'^iitendeil  homes  has  l>een  discouraj^ing  to  them,  but  the  receipt  of  a  new  portable 
'■v-Mill  has  inspired  them  with  fresh  hopes  and  renewed  energy,  and  I  can  see  noth- 
ig  to  hinder  the  majority  of  the  Pawnees  from  being  located,  each  family  on  a  home- 
^od,  in  the  oeMr  future.  Those  who  have  settled  upon  their  allotments  have,  I  believe, 
^tfttj  iastSDee,  remained  npon  them  and  are  working  and  planning  for  future  im- 


*'The  rasolt  of  their  agricnlturul  operations  will  not  be  so  encouraging  as  that  of  1^ 
^.  An  ezesssiTe  rainfall  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  followed  by  exceedingly 
ly  weather  has  ffremtiy  ii^ured  the  crops.  The  corn  crop  will  not  average  perhaps 
MB  than  one-third  of  that  of  last  year.  In  some  instances,  where  planting  was  late 
I  sceooot  of  rain,  the  crop  will  be  almost  a  total  failure.  Their  stock  of  vegetables, 
[sssbea,  Ae.,  will  not  be  so  limited.    The  yield  of  wheat  was  fair  in  most  instances. 
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Unuflual  care  must  be  exercified  over  tbeso  people  the  coming  winter  in  oxdertkit 
there  may  not  be  want  among  those  who  have  b€^n  unfortunate  in  not  raising  cioul 

"  There  18  no  disposition  to  return  to  the  ration  system.  Two  years'  trial  withouttiie 
weekly  ration  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  good  to  this  tribe  since  it  became  a  mcm^ 
sity  for  them  to  ext-rciw;  at  least  a  degree  of  industry  and  forethought  in  proTiding 
the  ueceHSJirics  of  life.  Agricultural  pursuits  engage  the  principal  attention  of  thcM 
Indians,  though  several  members  of  tlie  tribe  have  a  few  head  of  cattle  each,  ftndoQi 
has  directed  his  attenti(m  to  mercautile  pursuits  with  a  fair  prospect  of  sncceM. 

*^  There  is  nee<l  of  more  implements,  particularly  mowing-machinea  and  hay-rftlmte 
Indian  use.  If  open  market  purchase  of  such  material  could  be  made  implenBiiti 
more  suitable  for  the  service  than  those  furnised  nuder  estimate  could  be  obtainel 
ftud  at  the  time  required  for  use. 

**  During  the  pant  winter  the  reservation  was  overrun  with  range  cattle,  totlieii' 
oouveuience  of  quite  a  number  of  Indian  settlers.  There  being  so  many  miles  uf  opn 
line  exposed,  and  so  great  a  number  of  cattle  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  thea.  < 
Where  damage  to  Indian  pro^terty  was  done  by  such  stock  ample  compensation  VM 
in  nearly  all  eases  made.  To  avoid  any  inconvenience  from  this  source  m  the  fntme, 
a  majority  of  the  tribe  eonsented  to  lease,  and  leased  about  150,000  acres  of  the  raff' 
▼ation  to  resi>onsible  parties  for  a  period  of  Hve  years  from  June  1,  1884,  at  an  annul 
rental  of  I)  ceut«  per  acre  payable  in  advance.  The  parties  leasing  have  erected  • 
good  and  substtrntial  fence  along  the  boundary'  line  of  tract  so  occupied  so  thenneei 
be  no  exeuse  for  trespassing  stock  hereafter.  The  tract  of  land  leased  wasen^l 
nnoecupied  excepting  by  two  small  settlements  to  which  wire  will  be  furnished  wHk 
which  to  fence  all  cultiv.at4^d  land.  All  the  Arkansas  River  bottom  within  the  liniti 
of  the  reservation,  the  Hear  Creek  and  Camp  Creek  Valleys  are  not  included  vithii 
the  leased  tract  and  these  afford  ample  room  on  which  to  locate  every  family  belonfiag 
to  the  tribe  on  the  best  farming  land  on  the  reserve. 

**  Not  much  building  has  been  done  by  the  Indians  during  the  past  year.  Nov  thit 
the  portable  saw-mill  is  at  hand  I  anticipate  a  great  deal  of  work  in  that  direetiot* 
Tlie  condition  of  the  agency  buildings  (particularly  the  employe's  cottages)  is  potf* 
Estimates  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  for  a  reasonable  amlMBt 
for  the  erection  of  a  commissary  building,  three  employe's  cottages  and  repair  of  othA 
No  action  was  taken  in  the  premises.  The  commissary  building  in  particular  is  ivi^ 
arable  structure,  and  that  any  party  should  be  held* rcs^konsible  for  supplies theieb 
stoHMl  does  not  seem  just. 

''The  industrial  school  has  been  well  attended  and  the  result-s  have  been  qaiten- 
oouraging.  The  building  being  of  hmited  proportions  hasgenerally  been  filled  to  tkf 
utmost  capacity  conducive  to  tlie  health  and  comfort  of  the  students.  A  larger ptf< 
centage  of  girls  were  in  attendance  than  during  the  previous  year. 

**  In  Oct<»ber  last  ID  childnm  were  sent  to  Carlisle  and  other  schools  east.  UpJI*^ 
opening  of  Chilocco  school  a  delegation  of  13  was  furnished  that  institutlou.  Whileit 
is  evident  a  syst'Cm  of  compulsory  education  among  the  Indians  would  be  advantsgws^ 
such  a  course  would  scarcely  be  ueeessarv  here,  bv  reason  of  limit-ed  school  icco** 

•  '        t  -         n.'l 

modations.  It  is  ])Ositively  essential  Ut  erect  additional  school  buildings,  if  theeftu' 
dren  of  school  age  in  this  tribe  are  to  receive  even  a  partial  education. 

''The  Woman  s  National  Indian  Association  has  recently  established  a  misBlonst 
this  agency.  There  is  an  abundant  field  for  labor  in  that  direction.  Theworiti* 
not  yet  thoroughly  systematized.     It  is  hoped  much  good  may  result  from  such  labor* 

"  The  Indian  police,  while  they  have  n(»t  b«?en  all  that  could  l>e  desired,  have  bees 
reasonably  effective  and  have  discharged  nearly  all  duties  assigned  them  in  a  satis* 
factory  manner.  Their  services  are  particularly  aippreciated  in  returning  chiWiw> 
(absentees)  to  school. 

*'The  employ^  force  at  the  agency  has  been  effective  and  competent,  and  I  feel  ths* 
much  is  due  tliem  for  the  patience  and  energy  displayed  in  carrying  out  instraetioDf 
and  their  faithfulness  in  discharge  of  their  duties.^- 

THE   OTOES  AND   MISSOURIA8. 

The  condition  of  these  Indians  appears  to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  k* 
hopeful  than  that  of  any  other  tribe  connected  with  the  agency.  They  had  the  rest' 
tation  of  being  given  to  making  fair  speeches  and  gorgeous  promises  without  *^^ 
tention  of  living  up  to  them  and  of  being  lazy  and  shiftless  to  a  degree  beyond  tki* 
of  most  Indians.  My  experience  and  observations  loads  me  to  conclude  that  vj 
estimate  of  their  character  is  in  part  at  least  erroneous.  A  long  course  of  harsihsBS 
inconsiderate  treatment  has  doobtless  rendered  them  morose  and  suspicious,  andenl^ 
vated  a  habit  of  dissimulation  in  their  intercourse  with  those  about  them.  B^ 
think  they  are  on  the  whole  not  different  from  other  Indians,  and  that  whentrea^ 
in  a  friendly  and  reasonable  way  they  will  respond  in  a  similar  sprit. 

The  principal  difficulty  I  have  encountered  is  in  bringing  them  to  a  realist 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  personal  exertion  for  their  own  support.    They  app6V^ 
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k  a  larze  amoont  of  money  is  or  will  be  dne  them  from  the  sale  of  their  lauds, 
that  when  ic  is  paid  them  they  will  be  able  to  live  without  work.  Neyertheless 
spectable  noniber  of  them  have  gone  to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  are  mailing 
iiderable  progress,  while  nearly  all  by  constant  urging  are  doing  something  to- 
d  their  own  support. 

leir  reservation  as  an  agricultural  district  is  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
cas  adjoining  them.  There  is,  however,  good  ]aud  in  the  valleys  of  Red  Rock 
other  streams  sufficient  to  furnish  farms  for  all  that  are  ever  likely  to  need  them, 
the  rest  is  very  superior  grazing  land.  If  the  Otocs  could  be  induced  to  turn 
r  attention  mainly  to  stock-raising  they  might  soon  become  comparatively  well 
0.  They  have  as  yet  done  very  little  in  this  direction,  there  being  but  six  head 
ittle  owned  in  the  tribe.  I  am  told  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  assist  them 
Hting  a  start,  as  they  would  simply  kill  and  eat  the  stock  that  might  be  issued 
lem.  While  this  might  have  been  true  years  ago  I  have  a  higher  opinion  of  their 
I  sense  than  to  suppose  they  would  do  so  now.  But  I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
inted  with  them  to  recommend  that  any  such  experiment  be  tried  at  present, 
tieir  agricultural  operations  this  year  have  been  unfortunate.  The  severe  drought 
nly  was  even  more  disastrous  here  than  at  Ponca,  a  few  miles  north.  They  had 
Q  DO  wheat,  and  their  corn  is  almost  a  failure.  They  had  under  cultivation  500  ' 
sof  com,  which  will  yield  not  to  exceed  10  bushels  t4)the  acre,  or  about  5,000  bushels. 
le  4  acres  of  potatoes  were  planted  which  did  better,  making  an  estimated  >  i»>ld 
SiO  bushels.  Other  vegetables  were  so  indifferent  ns  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of 
itioD.  They  have  cut  and  put  up  296  tons  of  hay,  which  will  be  ample  provision 
the  amount  of -stock  in  the  tribe  which  is  not  large.  They  own  179  horses,  mostly 
iao  pouieH,  6  head  of  cattle,  and  a  few  Kwine,  sheep,  and  domestic  fowls.  This 
ire  of  crops,  while  it  is  a  thing  occasionally  to  be  expected  in  this  locality,  is  just 
r  to  be  regrett-ed  as  it  tends  to  discourage  their  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  make 
n  more  remiss  in  future.  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  them  the  idea  that 
» such  seasons  in  succession  are  not  to  be  expected,  and  that  next  year  with  proper 
rt  they  will  no  doubt  raise  largo  crops. 

he  agency  farm  of  12  acres  was  planted  to  corn,  and,  notwithstanding  the  unfa- 
able  summer,  will  produce  some  350  or  3(50  bushels.  The  agency  h*  rd  is  doing  well 
[now  numbers  157  head  of  cows  and  stock  cattle  and  will  soou  furnish  a  large  part 
he  bet-f  ret^uired  for  the  Indians. 

"he  industrial  school  last  year  wasonly  moderately  prosperous.  It  has  been  exceed- 
ly  difficult  to  induce  these  Indians  to  send  rlieir  childre])  t^)  school.  Promises  and 
eats  and  actual  force  have  in  turn  been  tried,  but  with  far  fr«>m  satisfactory  re- 
ts. I  do  not  despair,  however,  of  being  able  during  the  coming  year  to  show  a 
rked  improvement  in  this  respect.  Their  children  are  bright  and  teachable,  and 
•e  who  attend  the  school  regularly  show  decided  and  most  encouraging  progress. 
ey  also  exhibit  commendable  aptitude  for  industrial  pursuits.  The  boys  under  the 
ection  of  the  superintendent,  cultivated  during  the  summer,  two  acres  of  ground, 
liaised  all  the  sweet  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  that  could  be 
kramed  in  the  school,  besides  having  the  care  of  six  cows  which  produced  some 
tter  and  a  bountiful  supply  of  milk. 

rbere  has  been  considerable  sickness  in  this  tribe  during  the  year,  but  I  think  with 
•  mortality  than  in  former  years.  A  great  majority  of  the  cases  have  been  trivial 
^•ckn  which  passed  off  without  serious  results. 

NEZ  PEKC^.S  OF  JOSEPH'S   BAND. 

rheae  Indians  are  in  some  respects  superior  to  those  of  any  other  tribe  connected 
th  the  agency.  They  are  unusually  bright  and  intelligent;  nearly  <me-half  of  them 
B  eoDsistent  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They  meet  re^^ularly  for  weekly 
t^ees  in  the  school  house,  and  so  far  as  dress,  deportment,  and  propriety  of  conduct 
Beoncemed  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  white  congregation. 
M  entire  band,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  quiet,  peaceable,  and  orderly 
<>P)e.  They  receive  what  is  provided  for  them  with  apparent  thankfulness,  ask  for 
Wig  more  and  give  no  trouble  whatever.  They  are  extremely  anxious  to  return 
their  own  ooniitry.  They  regard  themselves  as  exiles.  The  climate  doe«  not  seem 
ifiee  with  them,  many  of  them  have  died,  and  there  is  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in 
■^brtringand  conversation  that  is  truly  pathetic.  I  think  they  should  be  sent 
ck,  M  it  aeenis  clear  they  will  never  take  root  and  prosper  iu  this  locality. 
^  longing  to  return  to  their  old  homes  and  the  unsettled  feeling  it  naturally  nro- 
Mibave  no  doabt  interfered  with  their  progress  in  farming  and  improving  their 
dt.  NeTertbelese  many  of  them  have  made  very  creditable  progress,  and  have  pro- 
ed  thmntelTee  with  oozy  and  comfortable  homes,  and  all  seem  inclined  to  work 
n  or  IcMi  They  «re  naturally,  I  think,  more  industrious  than  most  Indians.  The 
MB,  mpMiUdljf  are  hright  and  active  and  exceedingly  ingenious  iu  way  of  needle 
%  eaiDroideiy,  Ac.    Tuey  manufacture  a  number  of  useful  articles  in  a  beautiful 
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a!i(l  tasteful  manner,  from  the  sale  of  wliicli  tbey  realize  a  considerable  mcomedariif 
tbe  year. 

Their  farming  oporations  daring  the  year  have  been  like  those  of  their  neixlibQa, 
ratluT  nnfortnnato.     Like  all  the  others,  their  com,  till  the  end  of  June,  proniiei 
fairly,  hut  the  drought  of  July  almost  ruined  the  crop,  and  the  yield  will  beieij 
smuil.    No  doubt  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  cases,  early  planting  and  tborongli evlU- 
vaiioii  would  have  done  much  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  unfortunate  weather, bot 
it  was  not  possible  to  induce  tbe  Indians  to  give  their  fields  anything  more  thaotki 
slipshod  cultivation  to  which  they  have  always  been  accustomed.     They  hsdnirf* 
cultivation  135  acres  of  corn,  from  which  they  will  probably  harvest  t>75  or  drSI  bnili' 
els.    They  have  also  raised  60  or  70  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  have  one  or  two  good 
patcbos  of  melons.     Tbey  own  1j^9  horses,  10  mules,  and  193  head  of  cattle.  Ttay 
were  unwilling  to  undertake  the  labor  of  putting  up  hay  under  the  impresBion  that 
they  might  leave  the  place  and  lose  the  benefit  of  it.     By  making  an  arrangement viA 
the  cattle  men  in  the  vicinity  to  buy  their  hay  in  case  they  had  it  to  sell,  I  Ltveia- 
daced  them  to  go  to  work  and  they  are  getting  up  a  gooil  supply. 

The  day  school  was  successfully  conducted  during  the  year.  The  Nes  Perc^MM 
anxious  to  give  their  children  the  advantages  of  education  and  the  children  eqoilly 
anxious  to  learn.  The  school  was  well  attended  even  in  the  severont  wealhtff  « 
wint«^r,  although  some  of  the  pupils  had  to  come  every  day  2  or  3  miles.  The  baiU- 
ing  used  for  school  purposes  was  originally  built  for  a  shop.  It  is  a  mere  shell  of 
native  lumber  and  extremely  uncomfortable  in  cold  weather.  If  these  people  ixt 
to  remain  here  permanently  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  erection  of  a  suitibto 
building  for  the  school,  and  also  that  it  bo  changed  into  a  boarding-school  at  least » 
far  as  to  allow  the  children  a  midday  meal. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe,  I  think,  is  better  than  formerly.  The  mwrttli^f 
during  the  year  was  less  than  iu  years  past,  and  thisimprov^ement  woald  probably  con- 
tinue as  they  become  acclimnted,  and  only  the  more  healthy  and  robust  were  left 

All  the  tribes  connected  with  this  agency  have  within  the  last  six  or  seven  raontti 
leased  their  unoccupied  lands  for  grazing  purpos3s,  and  the  lands  so  leased  have  bees 
inclosed  with  substantial  wire  fence.  Ttie  iucome  derived  from  these  leases  of  hmdii 
otherwise  entirely  unproductive,  represent-s  a  substantial  item  in  the  support  of  tb« 
Indians.  Tbe  Poncas  receive  $1,700  a  year;  the  Pawnees,  about  $3,700;  the  Otoes, 
$2,100;  and  the  Nez  Percds,  81,000. 

In  all  the  tribes  the  Indians  have  don<'  all  the  freighting  of  supplies  required  fot 
their  several  agencies,  and  have  transacted  the  business  in  a  very  oarefnl  and  n^ 
factory  manner,  no  case  of  loss  or  damage  to  goods  through  their  neglect  or  inatteottM 
ving  yet  come  to  my  knowledge. 

The  members  of  the  police  force  on  the  difierent  reservations  have  been,  as  agenen* 
rule,  quiet  and  exemplary  in  their  conduct,  and  have  promptly  and  efficiently  dit- 
charged  the  duties  required  of  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  Indians  are  making  substantial  if  not  rapid  progresstowam 
civilization  and  self-support,  and  they  will  advance  iu  an  aocelerat-ed  ratio  as tiMv 
stock  of  knowledge  anu  experience  accumulates  from  year  to  year,  each  point  giio^ 
enabling  them  to  make  a  still  further  advance  till,  within  a  shorter  period  of  time  th^ 
now  seems  possible,  they  will  become  independent  and  self-sustaining  communities' 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  SCOTT, 
UniUd  Stales  Indian  Ag»^ 

The  CoMMissiONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


QuAPAW  Agency,  Indian  Tbrritort, 

Afiguat  31, 1884. 

Sir:  I  took  charge  of  this  agency  June  7,  1884,  since  which  time  I  have  been  0** 
gaged  most  of  the  time  in  special  work  away  from  the  agency,  and  I  cannot,  there^ 
make  as  full  a  report  of  the  matters  here  as  I  would  be  glad  to  do. 

I  have  tried  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  needs  of  the  people.  Withoat  mentis 
ing  the  eight  tribes  under  my  charge,  specifically  and  separately,  I  oan  say  that  tk^ 
are  very  much  in  the  same  condition.  They  are  all  well  advanced  in  civiliut^ 
There  are  no  ^*  blanket"  Indians  here.    All  dress  in  citizen  dress. 

CK)YERNMENT. 

I  think  the  first  great  need  of  the  tribes  here  is  law.  They  geBorally  vndentatt^ 
that  there  is  no  law  to  punish  one  Indian  for  an  offense  against  another  lodian  in  tki 
Territory,  and  this  exemption  from  the  penalties  of  law  has  a  demoraliiiing  inflaenM 
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re  so  small  that  they  make  scarcely  any  attempt  at  making  and  enforcing 
ir  own,  either  civil  or  criminal ;  hence  if  an  Indian  commits  mnrder,  or 
'eels  perfectly  unconcerned  about  all  punishment  by  law,  except  the  old 
ince.  For  any  of  these  small  tribes,  ranging  in  numbern  from  fifty  to  three 
I  fift^.  to  make  and  enforce  a  rule  inflicting  the  death  penalty,  would  be 

family  of  ten  executing  the  death  penalty  on  one  of  their  number  for  an 
f  the  family  rule.  If  a  trespass  is  committed  against  personal  property, 
nbles  arise.  There  is  no  means  of  enforcing  compensation  except  perhaps 
ary  rnle  of  the  agent,  and  his  means  of  enforcing  such  a  rule  are  quite 
»ry. 

pie  are  for  the  most  part  intelligent,  well-behaved  people,  desiring  to  im- 
ave  their  children  grow  up  better  than  they  themselves  have  been.     In 

one  of  the  chiefs  complained  to  me  of  a  squaw  man  in  his  tribe  (one  of 
ribes),  alleging  that  he  was  a  quarrelsome  fellow  and  sometimes  got  drunk, 

was  wanting  to  tight  with  the  Indians,  &c. ;  that  on  one  occasion  the 
had  attempted  to  pound  this  chief  with  his  fists  and  that  the  chief  had 
good  pummeling.  *^Now,''  he  says,  ^^  we  are  not  cowards  and  are  strong 
>mbat  with  him,  but  we  don't  want  to  do  it.  We  dou't  want  to  raise  our 
kt  way.*' 

n  is  that  these  lands  should,  with  proper  restrictions,  be  allotted  and  the 
dd  over  the  country  embraced  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency. 

MORALS. 

Is  of  the  people  are  generally  good.  The  great  bane  of  civilization  among 
is  whisky.  If  all  intoxicant>s  could  be  kept  entirely  away  there  would 
regress.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  Indians  who  drink 
mft'er  almost  any  punishment  rather  than  reveal  where  they  procured  it. 
the  absence  of  all  law,  it  is  surprising  that  there  is  so  little  crime.  The 
chaste  as  a  rule. 

SCHOOIJS. 

three  day  schools  and  two  industrial  boarding  schools.  I  have  seen  but 
working  of  these,  as  they  have  been  in  vacation  for  the  past  two  months, 
they  are  fairly  prosperous  from  what  I  know  personally,  and  from  the 
companyin^  this  report.  The  day  schools  are  the  Modoc,  the  Peoria,  and 
the  induHtnal  are  the  Quapaw  and  the  Seneca,  &c. 

aw  has  not  been  as  fruitful  in  results  as  I  wish  it  had.  I  foar  the  manage- 
t  been  in  good  hands.  I  esteem  most  of  the  employes  who  were  there 
»ast  year,  but  something  is  wrong.  I  have  called  the  attention  of  Major 
lo  will  now  succeed  me,  to  this  fact,  and  I  make  no  doubt,  from  what  I 
id  known  of  him,  that  he  will  be  able  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  iu  this 
:a8e,  fltod  I  think  he  so  much  desires  to  serve  the  Indians  as  well  as  the 
he  will  give  his  special  attention  to  this  matter. 

FARMINO. 

;he  Indians  have  good  farms,  and  most  of  them  engage  in  farming  and 
^  to  some  extent.  I  think  they  are  steadily  gaining  iu  this  respect.  Their 
lostly  well  kept  and  clean. 

IKCREASK. 

number  under  this  Skseucv  is  about  1,100.  There  is  but  little  increase, 
especially  complain  that  they  can  raise  no  babies  here. 

EMPLOYES. 

nd  the  employes  and  the  people  generally  so  kind  and  pleasant  and  the 
so  i^nerons  and  courteous  toward  me  while  I  have  been  here  that  I  have 
Lions  to  be  relieved.  If  my  successor  shall  find  it  as  pleasant,  I  shall  be 
d. 

lerewith  the  statistics  as  provided  in  circular  of  July  1,  1884. 
iKmor  to  remain,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  ROBB, 
Special  Agent  in  Charge, 
iiMiONKB.or  Indian  Affairs. 
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Sac  and  Fox  Agkncy,  Indian  Terbitokt, 

Juguit  11, 18B4. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  inRtructionR  dated  July  1,  1884,  I  have  the  honor  to  heiewitb 
transmit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  coudition  of  affairs  at  this  agency.  I  Msnmed 
the  dntieH  of  this  office  on  the  Ist  day  of  April  last,  relievinj;  J.  V.  Carter,  esq.  My 
predecessor  having  left  no  data  of  the  events  and  changes  which  have  occarrednnee 
nis  last  aimual  report,  mine  will  be  almost  entirely  from  observation  and  experieoee 
of  thn.*e  months. 

I  have  had  very  little  opportunity  for  maturing  it,  for  the  condition  of  affairs  ww» 
such  that  my  entire  time  has  been  taken  up  in  the  work  of  the  office  and  looking  after 
the  property  interests  of  this  agency.  It  was  full  seed  time  when  I  arrived  hen; 
Bcarc-ely  a  furrow  ])Iowed  on  either  of  the  four  farms  under  this  charge;  5,S0tiDev 
fence  rails  on  the  ground ;  all  the  fences  needing  repairs ;  a  large  amount  of  Inmber 
to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  Absentee  Shawnee  school  bnildiag  to 
be  freighted  from  Red  Fork,  Ind.  T.,  to  Shawneetown,  lud.  T. ;  a  car-load  of  floor  at 
Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  to  bo  freighted  to  this  point,  each  a  distance  of  100  miles,  over 
roads  almost  impassable,  and  at  aseaiion  of  the  year  when  the  procuring  of  teama  wv 
next  to  an  impossibility  ;  the  Government  cattle  scattered  over  an  area  of  60  by  109 
miles;  horses  and  mules  in  desperate  poor  flesh,  none  of  them  fit  for  the  serviee  of 
gathering  cattle,  or  in  condition  to  do  a  good  day*s  plowing;  a  large  annuity  payment 
to  be  made  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi ;  monthly  issues  to  be  made  to  the 
Mexican  Kickupoos,  as  well  as  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Absentee  Shawnee  luanoal- 
labor  schools;  the  employes  of  my  predecessor's  last  quarter  to  be  paid  oflf,  eomeef 
whom,  on  account  of  change  of  agents,  were  restless,  and,  anticipating  a  discharge, 
resigned  their  positions.  The  above,  with  other  matters  incident  to  all  agencies,  and 
my  short  time  in  office,  prevents  me  from  making  such  a  report'  as  this  agency  do* 
serves. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  consists  of  four  reservations,  upon  which  are  settled  le* 
gaily  five  different  tribes  of  Indians  (with  a  great  many  Indians  of  other  tribes  mixel 
among  them),  viz,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi,  the  lowas,  the  Mexieai 
Kickapoos,  the  Absentee  Shawnees,  and  the  cinzen  Pottawatomies. 

The  population  of  the  different  tribes  is  about  as  follows: 

Sacs  and  Foxes,  as  shown  by  last  enrollment 44^ 

lowas,  as  shown  by  last  enrollment 8S 

Mexican  Kickapoos,  as  shown  by  last  enrollment 3tf 

Absentee  Shawnees,  about T^ 

Citizen  Pottawatomies,  about 5W 

Other  Indians  (Otoes,  5^40;  Black  Bobs, '200 ;  other  tribes,  140) 5» 

Total 2,651 

The  agency  and  Sac  and  Fox  manual-labor  school  buildings  are  located  within^ 
miles  of  the  east  line  of  the  reservation,  and  a  few  miles  sonth  of  the  center  north  aw 
south.  The  lands  upon  which  they  are  located,  and  oontiguoua  thereto,  are  aloKi^ 
wholly  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes,  being  very  sandy  and  underlaid  with 
sand  stone,  which  being  very  near  the  surface,  a  drought  of  short  duration  spoilsthe 
crops.  With  annual  fertilizingearly  gardening  will  succeed  fairly  well;  also^mallgrahia 
that  mature  early  would  do  moderately  well  for  a  few  cro]»s.  From  what  informatioB 
I  can  gather,  the  efforts  of  the  Goveriinient  ut  this  point  t-o  prove  that  agrioaltoiv 
pnrsuits  were  profitable  have  been  a  signal  failure,  caused  by  injudicious  aelectioA 
of  location.    The  failure  of  crops  has  been  as  often  almost  as  the  planting  season. 

Thj  Sac  and  F«>x  Indians  are  settled  around  the  agency,  on  the  same  class  of  landr 
and  consequently  their  efforts  at  farming  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  Goven- 
ment,  and  as  a  result  they  are  making  less  efforts  each  and  every  year  in  that  diieo* 
tion. 

The  buildings  of  this  agency  are  in  exceedingly  poor  repair.  The  needs  of  a  ei^ 
penter  and  blacksmith  shop  and  a  dwelling-house  for  both  the  carpenter  andekifc 
are  extremely  urgent.     The  mill  building  is  almost  rotted  down.     The  machinery  htf 

-  patit 


.w^ —  upon  which  the  machinery  .^ ^^^ -^,^- -  -^^^ 

plumb,  the  machinery  badly  rusted,  and  the  boiler  not  safe.  If  the  mill  was  in  Kow 
repair,  the  toll  from  the  ^rain  tributary  to  it  would  not  pay  for  the  fuel  that  wioua 
be  necessary  to  do  the  grinding,  not  taking  into  account  the  other  necessary  expooiM 
in  connection  therewith. 

Now,  while  I  have  urged  upon  these  people  the  importance  of  moving  on  to  the  giM* 
productive  bottom  lands  on  the  North  Fork  Canadian  River,  whioh  are  <^^a^^ 
only  good  agricultural  lands  thev  have  on  the  reservation,  where  oiopping  of  w 
kinds  will  prove  successful,  and  while  some  are  now  looking  for  locations,  1  have  W 
little  hope  of  getting  many  to  settle  there,  on  account  of  its  remoteness  flrom  Aft 
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^ucy ;  liut  tf  tbey  would  consent  to  have  the  mill  removed  and  placed  at  a  suitable 
Jit  ou  the  North  Fork  Canadian  River,  looking  to  the  accommodation  of  their  own 
>plef  the  Mcxic^in  Kickapoos,  Absentee  Shawuees,  Pottawatoniies,  Seminoles,  and 
Deke,  the  mill  could  be  mad^e  Helf-sustaining,  and  prove  a  uucleus  for  great  good  to 
5m.  The  mill  would  be  in  the  center  of  the  good  agricultural  lauds  of  this  agency, 
d,  with  a  cotton-gin  added,  it  would  encourage  the  raising  of  cotton,  a  lucrative 
^p  on  the  bottom  lands.  As  it  is  now  the  bread  supplies  for  all  are  almost  entirely 
ipped  in  from  the  States  and  sold  at  high  prices,  while  with  a  mill  properly  located 
eel  most  sure  that  the  people  of  this  agency  would  produce  corn  and  wheat  suffi- 
snt  to  support  them,  and  cotton  suthcient  to  buy  their  groceries  and  other  neces- 
ries. 

rhe  reservation  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  embraces  about  750  square 
lies.  The  amount  of  agricultural  lands  is  very  siuall,  in  my  judgment  not  exceed- 
g  10  per  cent.  The  remaining  90  per  cent,  is  rolling,  with  a  considerablt^  q^uautity 
flcmbby  timber,  mostly  jack  and  post  oak,  a  very  large  majority  of  which  is  tit  for 
»thing  but  fire-wood.  This  land  is  fairly  watered  and  affords  good  summer  grazing, 
le  winter  grassefl  are  limited,  hardly  sufficient  to  support  the  stock  of  the  native 
lidents;  consequently  the  death  rate  of  their  ])ouies  and  cattle  last  winter  was  ex- 
ediagly  large,  amonntiug  to  35  or  40  per  cent.  The  influx  of  foreign  stock  consumed 
«wiuter  range,  and  the  result  was  that  all  parties  lost  heavily,  which  has  dis- 
'nraged  the  live-stock  interests  very  much. 

I  find  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  to  be  a  people  of  good  native  intellect  generally,  but, 
itha  few  exceptions,  very  much  wedded  to  their  old  traditions.  Thoy  are  an  ex- 
emely  cautious  and  suspicious  people ;  therefore  it  takes  great  patience  t4)  accomplish 
mttd  work,  and  the  faithful  fuitllling  of  all  proniiNes  to  keep  their  contidence.  They 
*«  very  peacefully  disposed.  They  draw  large  annuities,  with  good  economy  almost 
tlBcient  to  support  them.  With  the  poor  quality  of  land  they  are  endeavoring  to 
dtivate,  which  gives  such  poor  results,  the  large  annuities  they  draw  semi-annually, 
ith  the  privilege  of  using  their  credit  with  the  traders  for  six  months  ahead  on  the 
Kength  of  their  next  annuity  payment,  who  wonders  that  they  are  not  becoming  a 
ore  agricultural  people  f  These  conditions  would  drown  the  energies  of  a  majority 
Tthe  whites.  There  is  nothing  that  will  civilize  any  one  as  rapidly  as  nec«  ssity,  and 
IS  practice  of  licensed  traders  carrying  the  nou-laboring  classes  on  long  accounts  is 
Bry  detrimental,  for  it  encourages  them  to  be  idle,  it  encourages  them  to  be  dis- 
Miest,  in  short  it  encourages  them  in  all  the  evils  that  are  bred  by  idleness.  It 
iaeoDragea  those  who  are  honest  and  trying  to  help  themselves,  tor  they  see  their 
nghbors  enjoying  themselves  continuously  without  labor,  and  they  are  neither 
ued  nor  hungry ;  they  feel  confident  that  a  per  ceut.  is  added  to  the  g(»odH  they  pur- 
biM  to  support  this  idle  enjoyment.  The  Indians  who  are  making  efforts  to  gain 
^r  hying  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  as  a  rule,  are  looked  upon  with  a  great  deal 
fimicion  by  many  of  their  tribe,  and  I  think  this  mainly  arises  from  the  influence 
^Ul-designiDg  whites  who  appeal  to  their  prejudices,  thereby  getting  them  to  watch 
ntir  brother  Indians  while  they  are  accomplishing  their  own  evil  ends. 
Ob  the  27th  day  of  June  last  I  paid  to  these  people,  asaunuity,  f25,*231.50,  being  the 
BAof  $56.70  per  capita ;  to  the  chiefs,  as  chief  mone^,  $1,000,  or  $250  per  capita.  This 
nge  payment  was  anticipated  by  all  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  they  were  here  in 
Jite  for  a  general  carousing  time.  The  day  before  payment  I  called  a  council  of 
«•  cbieft  and  headmen  ^  asked  their  help  in  having  an  orderly  time  during  payment, 
^  to  their  credit  be  it  said  that  they  all,  without  an  exception,  took  hold  with  a 
*|11,  and  as  a  reealt  the  old  residents  say  it  was  the  most  orderly  time  they  ever 
"iteesied  at  one  of  their  payments. 

,  I  have  been  making  it  a  point  to  encourage  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  this  tribe  to 
*(>iMt  ibemaelves  more  in  the  detail  of  their  tribal  business  matters.  1  try  to  be 
!^7  at  all  times  to  give  them  information  in  regard  thereto.  They  have  been  study- 
'^  the  nature  and  origin  of  their  various  funds,  how  they  are  disbursed,  and  what 
Mtt  as  a  people  they  are  deriviUg  from  their  uses.  This  course  seems  to  have 
J^^keoed  a  new  life  in  them,  and  the  chiefs  and  headmen  are  more  in  harmony  now 
*^  ihey  have  been  for  years.  I  think  by  treating  them  as  men,  and  not  as  wards, 
l^^ing  them  feel  and  carry  the  responsibility  of  their  own  business  as  far  as  practi- 
^^J|K  will  reealt  in  much  good. 

.  *Mw  people  are  well  supplied  with  a  good  class  of  ponies,  and  a  few  are  engaged 
S^^ogei^e,  Chief  Keokuk  possessing  the  largest  herd  of  any  of  the  Sacs  and 

Jf^^  the  Damilies  have  small  gardens,  the  principal  products  being  potatoes  of 
^varieties  (sweet  and  Irish),  beans,  and  onions.  Their  early  gardens  have  done 
Nte  welL  The  dry  weather  has  damaged  all  late  gardening,  as  well  as  the  corn  crop. 
^^  tiie  besi  information  I  can  gather,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  planted  about  400 
(Bitin  esm,  no  whest,  one  piece  of  oats  of  about  80  acres,  which  will  probably  yield 
'Iwtbdt  per  aere.  The  com  erop,  which  is  on  the  rolling  land,  is  almost  a  total 
iQus Drnb  drongh*.    The  part  ou  the  bottom  lands  is  promising  quite  well;  with  « 
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few  seuHOuable  rains  will  prodnco  15  biiHhelH  ])er  acre.  I  don't  think  it  safe  to  aTm{6 
the  proHtMit  crop  at  over  5  bushels  per  acre,  which  will  make  the  com  prodnetioaof 
this  reservation  about  2,000  bushels. 

lOWAS. 

By  executive  order  (lateil  Auj^ust  15,  1H83,  the  followiufi^  lauds  were  set  apart  for 
occu])ancy  by  the  Iowa  and  other  Indians,  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit:  BythcSacand 
Fox  lands  on  the  east,  the  Cimarron  Kiv(>r  on  the  north,  the  Indian  meridian  on  tbi 
west,  and  the  Deep  Fork  Canadian  on  the  south,  containing  al»o»t  32U  sqnare  miki 

These  people  left  their  reservation  in  Nebriiskaand  Kansas  some  five  year8ago,aod 
have  UTidergone  ninny  privationsand  hardships  since  that  time.  Not  being  aaattralai 
to  their  possessions  until  the  issue  of  the  order  above  referred  to,  they  uiatle  verylittb 
effort  to  do  anytliing  in  the  way  of  agricultural  itursuits,  but  since  that  timetMt 
efforts  are  conimendabh*.  They  have  planted  this  yi'ar  from  2  to  8  acreH  of  coniti 
each  family,  in  all  ])n>bably  r*0  acres,  which  will  yield  about  15  bushels  per  aei^ 
making  1,200  bushels.  Besides,  they  all  have  gardens  of  potatoes,  lieans.  andoniosi 
They  (»wn  neither  catrh;,  hogs,  nor  poultry,  but  i>ossess  fnmi  li  t-o  5  hea<l  of  ponies ptt 
family.     They  are  scantily  supplied  with  agriculrural  implements. 

They  are  very  desirous  that  their  lands  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  lie  sold  and  Ui 
proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof  be  placed  in  charge  of  thr  United  States  Treasury  *•■* 
terest,  tlu^  interest  to  be  paid  to  them  as  annuity  yearly,  except  so  much  as  wonlAbi 
necessary  to  build  them  a  school-house,  lit  it  out  for  school  purposes,  and  maiutaiaa 
lichool ;  also  enough  to  buihl  them  a  blacksmith  and  carpent^ershop  and  maiutjunthi 
saiii*?.  They  are  bitterly  opposed  to  allotting  any  of  their  lands  in  Nebraska  to  theit 
half-breeds.  In  support  of  such  opposition  they  cite  the  fawt  that  these  half-bte«di 
once  received  lands  by  allotment  and  squandered  them,  and  were  taken  back  int* 
the  tribe,  and  another  allotment,  they  claim,  will  bo  a  repetition  of  the  above.  They 
are  vtjry  anxious  to  have  all  their  people  settle  with  them. 

There  are  about  240  Otm^-s  settled  among  the  lowas,  and  they  seem  determined  to 
stay.  There  are  also  some  Black  Bobs  and  Absentee  Shawneea  settled  among  theni 
who  have  some  very  good  improvements,  and  are  making  their  entire  support  by  fais* 
ing,  stock-raising,  and  freighting. 

Sometime  previous  to  my  taking  charge  of  this  agency  the  lowas  entered  intoi 
contract  of  lease  for  cattle-grazing  with  Messrs.  C.  C.  Pickett,  a  licensed- trader  ftt  thii 
point,  and  E.  B.  Townsend,  late  United  States  special  Indian  agent,  a  copy  of  whiek 
lease  is  on  tile  in  this  oihco. 

MEXICAN  KICKAPOOS. 

The  Mexican  Kickapoos  now  on  their  reservation  number  326  sonls,  and  are  localfld 
on  a  reservation  set  apart  for  them  by  executive  order  dated  Angnst  15,  18H3,  whiflk 
is  bounded  as  follows:  By  the  Deep  Fork  Canadian  River  on  the  north,  the  Sac  afA 
Fox  lands  on  the  east,  the  North  Fork  Canadian  River  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Inditf 
meriduui  on  the  west,  containing  about  290  square  miles. 

The  Mexican  Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indians  is  composed  of  the  Kickapoos  and  POtti- 
watomies  who  left  their  reservation  in  Kansas  during  the  late  civil  war  and  wenttt 
Mexico,  from  which  fact  their  name.  Their  expurieuces  have  been  varied.  Theyif* 
the  most  crafty  Indians  in  this  a;^ency,  and  are  very  shrewd  traders.  These  IndiMl 
are  receiving  a  limited  issue  of  rations,  consisting  of  the  following  articles  for  the  Hi^ 
year  ending  June  30,  1835:  Beef,  gross.  30,000  pounds;  coffee,  2,000  pounds;  flotfi 
25,000  pounds ;  sugar,  3,500  pounds ;  and  soap,  1,500  pounds. 

They  have  given  considerable  time  this  year  to  their  gardens  and  corn  crop.  Thtf 
early  garden,  consisting  of  potatoes,  beans,  and  onions,  was  good.  Their  oom  ia  BM^f 
on  bottom  land,  and  promises  a  yield  of  about  10  bushels  per  acre.  They  have  ineir 
tivation  about  500  acres,  and  will  probably  realize  5,000  bushels.  Some  of  theeel*' 
diaus  are  in  favor  of  receiving  agricultural  implements  from  the  Government  in  Tm* 
of  rations,  but  a  majority  seem  to  be  op])osed  to  such  a  change.  Could  it  be  sn^"^ 
fully  made  it  would  prove  beneficial  for  them.  Among  these  people  are  also  tettW 
some  of  the  Absentee  Shawnees  and  Black  Bob  Shawnees.  The  Mexican  KiokapoM 
are  well  snpplied  with  ponies  and  partially  supplied  with  agricultural  Iraplemsat^ 

At  Kickaiioo  Station  there  is  a  flimsy-built  Irame  school-house,  an  old  dilapidi^ 
log  blacksmith  shop,  and  two  old  log  cabins  that  are  used  by  the  blacksmith  toA 
farmer.  Last  spring  these  Indians  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  some  of  their  (tausH 
by  lire,  and  it  was  so  late  in  the  season  that  they  did  not  have  time  to  rebuild  the** 
Tney  seemed  desirous  to  plant  corn,  so  we  rented  to  them  the  land,  about  40  MVMi 
that  the  Government  farmer  had  been  cultivating  heretofore. 

They  are  very  strenuonsly  opposed  to  school.    Some  of  them  say  they  are  willing^ 
adopt  the  white  man's  ways  as  far  as  work  is  coaoerned,  "but  school  no  good." 

Ii  the  present  system  of  issuing  rations  to  them  could  be  modified  so  m  to  isnie  li- 
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an  to  the  old  womuu  who  are  bonds  of  families,  for  themselves  aud  nionibcrA  of 
lir  fainilieH  who  are  too  small  to  labor,  and  to  the  aged  men  in  the  trihn,  aiul  issue 
plemeuts  to  those  who  are  able  to  labor,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  be  of  material 
p  iu  a<lvanciDg  them  greatly  in  bettering  their  )>resent  condition,  and  such  a 
iTse,  I  think,  would  be  cheerfully  approved  by  all  of  them  except  the  drones,  aud 
;h  a  course  woald  force  the  indolent  ones  to  become  self-sustaining. 

ABSENTEE   SHAWXEES. 

The  Absentee  Shawuees  are  living  on  the  same  reservation  with  the  Pottawatomies, 
tb  tie  exception  of  those  who  left  some  years  ago  and  settled  on  the  reservations 
ir  occupied  by  tho  lowas  and  Mexican  Kickapoos,  where  they  have  opened  up  small 
ins  and  are  doing  moderately  well.  There  are  about  720  Absentee  Shawuees  under 
e  charge  of  this  agency,  who  are  entitled  to  homes  on  the  30-niile-8quare  tract  of 
id,  as  described,  upon  which  the  Pottawatomies  are  now  living.  They  take  their 
me  from  the  fact  of  having  separated  from  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians  long  years 
o.  and  never  rejoiuiug  them.  It  is  a  strong  desire  with  them  to  live  alone ;  conse- 
tently  the  opposition  to  allotting  on  the  same  reservation  with  the  Pottawato- 
iw,' urging  that  they  had  settled  on  these  lauds  long  before  the  Pottawatomies,  and 
it  the  land  by  right  is  theirs.  The  entertaining  of  the  idea  by  some  of  the  Govern- 
Hit  officials  with  whom  they  have  had  business  relations  that  a  dividing  line  could 
had,  by  an  onler  from  the  Indian  Department,  separating  them  and  the  Pottawato- 
ies,  has  had  deleterious  effects,  not  only  as  to  allotments  but  in  agricultural  pur- 
it«. 

The  act  of  May  23,  1872,  which  makes  provisitms  for  homes  for  them  by  allotment 
quires  pure  or  mixed  Absentee  Shawnee  blood  before  they  can  acquire  the  benefits 
'  said  act,  and  from  this  fact  arises  largely  the  opposition  to  allotmeut,  for  amoug 
leni  are  Indians  of  various  tribes  who  cannot  receive  allotted  homes,  whereas  if 
le  land  is  held  in  common  they  pass  for  Absentee  Shawuees,  with  all  their  rights  aud 
rivileges.  This  foreign  element  contains  some  of  the  best  talent  among  them,  and 
la  nseid  in  keeping  up  dissatisfaction,  cultivating  continuously  the  old  Indiau  ways, 
nne  of  the  Absentee  Shawnees  will  take  their  nllotments  so  soon  as  they  have  an  op- 
irtnnity. 

These  people  are  engaged  in  raising  hogs,  ponies,  and  cattle,  and  are  the  most  ex- 
iiHive  agriculturiats  in  this  agency.  Besides  their  ganlening  they  will  average  about 
teres  of  com  tx>  the  family,  which  will  yield  near  9,000  bushels. 

POTTAWATOMIES. 

The  Pottawatomie  Citizen  band  and  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  of  this  agency 
n  largely  settled  on  a  SO-mile-square  tract  of  laud  lying  next  west  of  the  Seminole 
^nratiou,  Indian  Territory,  and  between  the  North  and  South  Canadian  Rivers. 
V  agricaltnral  lands  of  this  reservation  are  on  the  above-named  rivers,  also  on  Lit- 
le River,  which  crosses  said  reservation  in  an  east  and  west  course  near  its  center; 
■R^bably  10  per  cent,  of  good,  pnxluctive  land,  the  remainder  being  good  for  summer 
puiag.  The  Pottawatomies  number  about  500  souls.  They  receive  no  assistance 
i^  the  (Government  whatever  in  the  way  of  annuities  or  rations.  They  are  en- 
Si^  in  fanning  and  stock-raising  on  a  small  scale.  From  the  best  information 
ICM  gather,  they  have  planted,  on  an  average,  about  5  acres  of  corn  to  the  family, 
vhiefa  will  probably  yield  about  10  bushels  per  acre,  making  a  total  yield  of  about 
MKN)  bushehi.    They  have  small  gardens,  which  have  done  moderately  well. 

They  are  not  making  the  progress  that  is  naturally  expected  of  them  for  the  past 
Ijvmtaget  they  have  had,  but  I  think  this  is  owing  largely  to  the  land  troubles 
'weh  hare  bemi  and  are  existing  between  them  and  the  Absentee  Shawuees,  both 
Ntlet claiming  priority  of  rights.  The  wrong  impression  given  by  some  Govern- 
iMtofllcials  relative  to  a  dividing  line  between  the  Pottawatomies  and  Abnentee 
|*twii6«i,  more  particnlarly  referred  to  in  the  remarks  concerning  the  latter  Indians, 
^fAto  had  a  detrimental  effect  upon  these  people.  The  Pottawatomies  are,  to 
I^Jrttin  extent,  narstng  the  idea  that  if  they  can  succeed  in  securing  certain  moneys 
"vehthey  elatm  are  due  from  the  Government  they  can  purchase  the  entire  tract, 
^  thenby  rid  themselvee  of  the  Absentee  Shawnees.  However,  some  of  them  seem 
l*3tioai  to  take  their  allotments,  in  compliance  with  the  law  of  May  2:^,  1872,  ^*  An 
l^t^pforide  homes  for  the  Pottawatomies  and  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  in  the 
*di*ii  Territory;''  still,  there  is  a  speculative  element  among  them  who  do  not  seem 
*<MrB  She  allotting  of  lands  consummated. 

Tberelsat  this  writing  no  school  among  them,  and  no  provisions  for  one  in  the  fu- 
IVB,  tbsll  know  of;  but  when  the  addition  to  the  Absentee  Shawnee  school  building 
CMiipleMy  liUBber  for  which  is  now  on  the  ground,  I  think  there  will  be  room  to 

of  them,  and  the  arrangements  should  be  made  to  that  end. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

There  are  three  school-hoases  in^this'affeiicy,  bailt,  I  sa^poee,  by  the  OoTenneni. 
The  school-house,  a  frame  building  at  Kickapoo  Station — and  a  very  flimsy  affuritts- 
is  not  now  being  nsod  for  any  other  'purpose  than  a  general  storage  room  and  the 
place  from  which  monthly  issues  of  rations  are  made.  The  Mexican  Kickapooem 
very  adverse  to  schools. 

The  school  at  Shawneetown,  uuder  the  charge  of  Thomas  W.  Alfortl,  an  Abaentee 
Shawnee,  is  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected  considering  the  unsettled  state  of  af* 
fairs  existing  among  its  patrons.  The  present  school  building  presents  the  appctr- 
ance  of  having  been  built  mainly  with  a  view  to  profit.  The  lamlM^r  to  bo  oied ii 
erecting  an  addition  to  this  building,  36  by  100  feet,  two  hforieti.  is  now  on  tkt 
ground.  When  erected,.with  the  necessary  repairs  on  the  present  building,  it  will  be 
a  commodious  structure,  and  of  capacity  sufficient  to  meet  each  and  every  wantftr 
some  time. 

The  school-house  and  the  building  used  for  boarding  and  sleeping  apartment 
known  as  the  Sac  and  Fox  manual  labor  school,  accommodates  about  40pnpiliini' 
sonably  well.  These  buildings  are  built  of  brick.  The  boarding  house  has  soM 
frame  additions  to  it,  which  seem  to  be  on  their  last  legs,  being  only  a  question  of  • 
few  years  when  they  will  fall  from  decay.  These  additions  are  irreparable  and  alnMl 
uninhabitable.  A  very  beneficial  outlay  of  money  could  be  made  in  connection  with 
this  property.    The  school  has  been  successfully  conducted  during  the  past  year. 

AGENCY  HOUSES  AND  MULES. 

The  horses  and  mules  in  use  hero  for  agency  farming  and  other  general  work  in 
almost  useless,  none  of  them  being  under  t-eu  aud  some  of  them  from  twenty  to  twenty* 
five  years  old.  The  mules  were  used  iu  moving  these  |>eople  from  Kansas  totim 
point,  and  I  am  informed  were  about  nine  years  old  at  that  time.  The  oolyboiR 
stock  that  can  perform  a  good  day's  service  are  two  ponies  I  purchased  for  cattl«p0 
poses. 

AGENCY  CATTLE. 

We  have  uuder  our  care  three  herd  of  cattle.  The  total  number  receipted  for  by  dm 
was  261  head,  of  which  90  head  belong  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  manual  labor  school,  8) 
head  to  the  Absentee  Shawnee  manual  labor  school,  aud  90  head  to  the  Mexican  Kiek* 
apoos.  This  interest  is  a  material  one,  but  has  been  sadly  neglected  on  acooantoi 
insufficiency  of  help.  If  half  the  expenditure  had  have  been  had  in  guarding  tb 
cattle  interest  that  has  been  had  on  the  farms,  which  have  been  largely  withoacre' 
ward,  the  result  would  be  astonish iug. 

While  on  this  point  I  have  the  houor  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  practiceeio 
connection  with  the  cattle  interests  here,  which  are  very  discouraging  to  the  InditfM 
and  which  cause  a  financial  loss  to  the  Government.  Cattlemen  gather  in  here  in  tltf 
spring  and  summer  months,  generally  coming  in  numbers  ranging  from  25  to  100,  fti 
the  purpose  of  gathering  their  stock.  They  round-up  all  the  cattle  in  aoertiii 
boundary  at  a  certain  time  and  place.  The  residents  are  requested  to  cut  onttiien 
branded  stock.  All  unbranded  and  unmarked  stock  is  then  driven  off,  aud  if  tiAn 
should  be  any  branded  or  marked  stock  the  owner  of  which  is  not  present  or  repre- 
sented by  some  neighbor  or  friend,  it,  too,  is  driven  away,  thereby  causing  great  tronbK 
and  expense  in  finding  them,  if  ever  found.  They  come  at  will,  go  at  will,  anddc 
as  they  please,  there  being  no  law  to  intimidate  them,  no  force  for  local  protection^ 
Armed  generally  with  two  4.5-caliber  revolvers  and  a  Winchester,  they  are  **mon»rcw 
of  all  they  survey,^'  and  a  dispute  is  studiously  avoided  by  the  natives.  1  have  g»x^ 
ered  cattle  that  belong  to  this  agency  at  a  distance  of  75  miles,  which  there  can  w 
no  doubt  were  driven  oft*  from  round-ups  had  on  or  near  this  range.  I  have,  wij 
my  meager  help  and  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  native  cattlemen,  gathered  X 
head  of  cattle  which  were  lost  and  haven't  appeared  npon  the  property  roll  foraotfj 
time  past,  and  if  I  had  sufficient  help  I  feel  almost  sure  I  could  return  from  SO  to* 
head  more  to  the  roll.  These  losses  occur  by  cattle  being  driven  off  from  roaod-apj 
the  agent  not  having  a  sufficient  force  of  men  or  horses  to  attend  the  various  ciV 
leatherings  or  to  go  after  the  cattle  when  once  driven  away,  and  they  aa  well  astlitf 
increase  are  lost  to  the  Government.  Another  source  of  loss:  large  herds  of  oitv 
are  driven  through  this  agency,  and  any  cattle  that  fall  in  with  them  annotieod  tf 
driven  out.  8ome  good  practical  and  stringent  regulations  on  this  point  would  pi^ 
highly  satisfactory  to  these  people  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  Government.  W 
have  found  some  cattle  with  tiie  marks  and  brands  changed  which  had  pasaed  throog 
several  hands. 

The  cattle  losses  here  by  death  were  very  heavy  last  winter^  but  more  eepedaO 

from  the  Kickapoo  herd,  which  doubtless  occurrea  from  an  addition  to  that  herd  1ft 

n  the  season,  tney  not  having  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  range  befoie  thewi 
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season  aet  io  ;  for  this  reason  the  earlier  beef  or  stock  cattle  which  are  purchased 
the  schools  or  the  Indians  can  be  delivered  in  the  grass  season  the  better. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

Ne  have  no  Indian  police  force.  Irregularities  that  most  need  correcting  are  the 
tsof  a  class  of  men  who  are  a  terror  to  Indians.  Minor  offenses,  such  as  a  police 
»uld  tackle,  can  be  managed  without  their  assistance. 

FREIGHTING. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  freighted  to  this  ageucy  by  the  Indians  for  the 
ivemment  359,S86  pounds,  all  of  which  nas  been  transported  100  miles,  at  the  rata 
$1  per  hnndred  per  100  miles.    It  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  get  our  freight- 

Sdone,  for  in  the  first  place  there  is  only  one  man  in  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  who 
1  freight;  in  the  second  place  those  who  will  freight  are  the  Absentee  Shawneea 
id  Pottawatomies,  and  it  is  from  *3S  to  .50  miles  from  their  homes  to  this  point,  mak- 
g  a  driye  of  from  70  to  100  miles  for  which  they  receive  no  compensation,  but  are 
It  the  time  it  takes  to  drive  that  distance,  besides  the  expense  of  their  own  board 
id  forage;  and  in  the' third  place,  private  parties  pay  higher  rates  for  freighting 
lan  the  Government. 

The  water-courses  which  cross  this  agency  from  west  to  east  have  been  a  source  ef 
rcat  delays,  some  of  which  have  been  unfordable  for  several  months  at  a  time,  and 
I  that  condition  several  times  during  the  year,  especially  the  North  Fork  Canadian, 
hich  I  can  safely  say  has  not  been  fordable  four  months  altogether  during  the  past 
ear. 

GAMBLING 

at  grown  to  a  mania  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  the  women  at  times  *' taking 
lumd.''  About  the  time  annnity  payments  are  to  be  made,  you  see  the  gamblers 
onmence  gathering  from  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  some  come  from  the  States, 
loaie  white  men  who  are  married  to  Indian  women  are  leaders  in  this  vice.  They 
eeoi  t«  fully  understand  that  an  agent  is  powerless  to  stop  them  from  gambling,  con- 
equently  any  and  all  official  notices  to  prevent  gambling  and  other  vices  are  ridi- 
nled  by  them. 

The  disreputable  class  of  white  men  who  are  allowed  to  reside  in  this  country  on 
iMoont  of  naving  married  among  the  Indians,  and  the  associates  whom  they  keep 
litNmd  them,  do  more  real  harm  against  civilization  and  Christianity  in  one  year 
ftm  all  the  Christian  ministers  in  America  can  counteract  in  ten  years.  Still  this 
dais  of  men  goes  and  comes  at  will,  while  the  law-abiding  white  man,  whose  example 
Would  be  profitable,  is  kept  out  entirely  because  of  his  respect  for  the  laws  of  nis 
Boontry.    A  good  sconring  with  United  States  soldiers  would  be  very  beneficial. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

There  has  been  no  Indian  court  of  any  kind  established  here,  and  they  all  seem  ad- 
^VM  to  any  and  all  moves  of  that  character.  An  act  of  Congress  fixing  fines  and  ' 
Pities  for  varioas  crimes  and  offenses  committed  by  one  Indian  upon  the  persou 
•property  of  another,  triable  in  the  United  States  Federal  court,  would  settle  a 
(Rttt  imount  of  crime,  also  the  additioft  of  penalties  to  the  law  prohibiting  white 
^tiieai  from  residing  in  this  Territory,  would  greatly  assist  in  getting  the  Indians 
•■  *  better  footing  every  way. 

MISSIONARY   WORK. 

Under  this  head,  as  my  report,  I  submit  the  reports  of  Revs.  Hurr  and  Elliott,  to 

Sac  ahd  Fox  Agency,  Ikdiak  TBRnrroBT, 

August  6,  1884. 

^^;  Imrlewiiig  oar  miMioDary  work  among  theee  Indiane  for  the  past  three  years,  ia  spite  of  the 
2f*^  (•  be  eoateodad  with,  ana  almost  every  description  of  immorality,  I  am  not  at  all  disoonraged, 
5*  ^  asBtiiNM  io  this  work  if  the  Lord  permits,  cherishing  the  hope  that  at  last  the  gospel  of  Christ 
r^wisniiai  tiielMMvtsof  our  Indians  in  this  agency,  and  change  their  lives  and  castoms.  This  change 
"Ivkeuj  hope  of  ever  bettering  their  condition  either  in  this  life  or  the  one  beyond. 
J^wskas  bMB  a  great  change  since  last  year  among  the  chiefs,  or  since  Agent  Tavlor  took  charge 
JF^aiMMy.  They  are  more  nnited  than  I  ever  knew  them  to  be  before.  When  I  first  came  here, 
gynyiiw  ifo^  the  chiefs  were  greatly  divided  in  their  political  affairs.  We  give  great  credit  to  oar 
^^11  MagtM  tbeoe  Indians  together. 

^^•M  Keokak  is  the  only  chief  who  has  adopted  folly  Christianity  and  civilization.    He  hss  been  a 
^"^biip  f  Ckilsllsn  work  and  in  advancing  his  people  in  cixilization.    He  deserves  sympathy  and 
\P^  craJUt  aad  much  encoaragement.  and  l  am  gJAd  to  say  that  the  Indians  are  more  free  to  express 
Bh  other  tor  tbev  future  welfare.    The  expression  or  their  sentiment  in  regard  to  their 
_  Jelitor  than  what  it  was  last  year.    I  do  strongly  believe  that  it  will  not  be  long  till 
vfD  tally  a<h>pt<dvilisation  ana  their  school  be  filled  with  Sac  and  Fox  children. 


VSi 


I 

WILLIAM  HURK, 
Indian  Misiionary/or  the  Sao  and  Fox  Indiana, 
t  ▲.TafUMi, 

vmaAr 
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Shawxkitowx,  Indiax  Tiunon, 


Mai.  I-  ■^'  Tatlor, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory  : 

Sir:  I  gladly  comply  with  j'our  reqnest  to  forward  yoa  a  report  of  our  missionary  wwktiM  put  fMt 

Oar  efforts  have  been  friven  to  the  Sbawnees,  Pottawatomies,  and  Kiokapooa.  ICy  pewoMl  Mfll 
have  been  with  the  two  former,  and  the  work  with  the  latter  tribe  has  bWn  done  by  a 
kelper.  I  held  religious  servicfH  at  Wagoza  twice  a  month  until  last  AprU  when  the  per 
tiers  had  left  their  homes  to  tranHientone«  or  to  nuneatall,  and  the  Government  school  was  d1 
At  this  place  services  have  been  held  in  the  Government  school  bnilding,  nntil  this  snmmerthiiykMi 
been  heid  in  the  grove,  and  conducted  in  my  absence  by  a  colored  Bi^>tist  exhorter,  or  by  som  Mfr 
her  of  our  church. 

The  Pottawatoroies  hear  the  gospel  very  readily ;  the  Shawnees  are  very  backward,  bat  few  Mair 
ing  meetings  for  religious  services,  and  the  Kickapoos,  though  bitterly  opposed  to  clvUintioo  ai 
Christianity,  offer  h'M  opiMHition  than  formerly,  and  I  think  that  well-directed  and  energetie  wok 
promises  as  favorable  results  among  them  as  any  tribe  for  whom  no  more  has  been  done. 

Preaching  services  are  usnallv  well  attended.  Two  Shawnees,  two  Pottawatomiea,  two  eohni, 
three  Ottawas,  and  three  whites  were  added  to  the  charch,  making  in  all  twelve  new  memben.  Wt 
now  have  a  regular  charch  organization,  and  are  ready  to  build  a  meeting>houae  at  this  j^aoeat  Ma 
as  we  can  have  a  title  to  land  for  missionary  purposes. 

The  results  for  the  year  have  not  been  as  goo<l  as  we  should  like,  bat  it  is  impossible  to  make  mA 
progress  where  the  Indians  are  as  unsettled  as  oars  have  been  for  more  than  a  year  psst.  I  ttWt 
prospects  are  growing  better,  but  we  cannot  hope  to  bring  th*Mi6  people  np  to  a  h{gh  state  of  dviBa' 
uon  or  of  Christianity  while  they  are  held  on  reservations  and  treated  as  a  distinct  people.  Tlif 
would  progress  much  further  and  more  rapidly  if  they  were  given  all  that  belongs  to  uiem,  reqaM 
to  take  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  then  left  to  their  own  resources.  This  course  would  arooMlU' 
dormant  faculties  and  make  them  strong  by  exercising  them.  ' 
KespectfuUy, 

FRANKLIN  ELUOTT. 

CONCLUSION. 

To  bett<'r  the  condition  of  these  Indians  is  a  qaestiou  of  considerable  time. » 
quiring  unbounded  patience,  iutellicent  management,  the  faithful  keeping  of  al 
promises,  and  in  all  strifes  of  every  description,  positive  and  nnequiToc^  action  If 
the  Government,  never  making  an  assertion  or  giving  an  instractiouy  that  is  uotfnUf 
and  promptly  executed. 

The  inHufficieucy  of  the  salaries  connected  'with  the  Indian  service  in  many  iiutair 
ces,  must  work  great  injury  to  the  service,  for  the  talent  obtainable  at  times  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  people  whom  they  are  expected  to  advance,  bat  I  am  pleased  t» 
say  that  the  present  corps  of  employes  at  this  agency  are  efficient  in  their  vtriooi 
positions  nud  working  with  a  will. 

My  Indian  employes  are  doing  remarkably  well.    Too  mnch  credit  cannot  begivM 
the  Rev.  William  Hurr,  missionary  and  United  States  interpreter,  for  his  seakoi 
labors  in  trying  to  advance  his  race  to  a  higher  standing;  the  same  can  be  truthfoUf 
said  of  Thomas  W.  Alford,  principal  teacher  at  Shawneetown. 
Very  respectfully, 

ISAAC  A.  TAYLOR, 
Untied  States  Indian  A$mL 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory. 

Muskogee,  August  29,  lt)6i 

Sir:  Incompliance  with  instructions  received,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  heie- 
with,  mv  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1884. 

The  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks  and  Seminolcs,  comp(»sing  tkii 
agency,  it  is  estimated  number  about  65,000,  including  white  and  colored  adopted 
citizens.  The  number  of  full-blood  Indians  is  decreasing,  while  the  increased  naoh 
ber  of  mixed-bloods,  and  the  adopted  white  and  colored  citizens  make  the  popnUtiM 
about  the  same  from  year  to  year. 

The  number  of  whites  is  increasing.  The  cause  of  this  increaise  is,  that  tbe  woA 
done  in  the  country  is  by  whites  and  not  by  Indians.  The  mixed-bloods  will  wk 
some,  but  the  full -bloods  hardly  ever.  Under  the  laws  of  the  country  a  oitisen  !»«•• 
titled  to  all  the  land  lie  may  have  improved.  An  arrangement  is  easily  made  ffitks 
white  man  who  will  make  a  farm  for  an  Indian  and  give  him  a  portion  of  tbeenf 
for  the  ust*.  of  his  name,  and  after  a  few  years  give  him  possession  of  the  farm.  ThM 
it  is  that  more  farms  mean  more  white  men.  The  number  of  whites  within  M 
agency  who  are  laborers  for  Indians,  employes  of  railroad  compaoies.  licensed  tndtfib 
j^ieasure  st^ekers,  travelers  and  intruders,  must  be  about  35,000,  or  hftlf  the  nin^V 
ui  Indians. 
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INTRUDBRS. 

rhe  Damber  of  intraders  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  there  being  practically  no  law 
pnnish  for  intmsion,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  control  the  coun- 
'.  The  removal  of  intruders  by  the  troops  is  a  farce  of  the  first  water.  When  com- 
Jnt  is  made  by  the  Indian  authorities  of  the  presence  of  intruders,  the  military  is 
led  npon  at  once  to  remove  the  intruders  beyond  the  limits  of  this  agency.  The 
om  go  to  the  locality,  and  if  the  intruder  has  not  stepped  into  the  woods  and  oat 
nght  for  a  day  or  two,  they  arrest  and  escort  him  to  the  State  line,  and  turn  him 
06.  Tho  intruder  takes  one  or  two  breaths  of  State  air,  and  returns  to  the  Terri- 
7  and  the  place  from  whence  the  troops  took  him. 

PAYNE. 

S.  L.  Payne,  and  his  followers,  to  the  number  of  about  800,  ma<le  their  rf^gular 
ai-annaal  settlement  on  the  lands  not  ocoupiecl  by  the  tribes,  known  as  Oklahoma, 
li  the  Cherokee  **  Strip,"  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the -Territory.  I  called  on  the 
liiary  to  remove  them.  The  town  of  Rock  Falls  consisted  of  a  few  rough  plank 
naes  and  some  tents ;  it  was  destroyed,  and  the  boomers  removed  across  the  State 
e  of  Kansas.  Payne  and  a  few  of  the  leaders  who  had  been  removed  several  times 
fore,  were  taken  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States  author- 
Bslbr  trial.  Here  again  the  auestion  of  jurisdictou  comes  up,  and  at  this  writing 
is  Dot  determined  whether  he  should  be  tried  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Fort  Scott,  Kans., 
ichita,  Kans.,  or  Graham,  Tex.  It  makes  little  difiorence  where  they  are  tried,  the 
alt  will  be  they  will  be  fined  $1,000  each,  and  will  inform  the  court  that  they  are 
sd  broke.  The  conrt  can  only  turn  them  loose  as  it  had  done  before.  Payne  and 
lerowd  will  be  intruding  again  on  the  same  land  within  six  months.  Until  a  law 
ill  be  enacted  to  punish  by  imprisonment  for  return  to  the  reservation,  after  hav- 
{be«D  removed,  it  will  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  comply  with  the  treaties  to 
emove  and  keep  out  all  intruders"  from  an  agency  half  as  large  as  the  State  of 
tw  York,  with  a  population  of  100,000. 

CRIMES. 

CoDgresM  having  failed  to  enact  laws  making  it  a  crime  to  st^al  coal  and  timber 
MB  the  reservation  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  large  quantities  are  removed  by  cit- 
MM  of  adjoining  States,  for  which  they  pay  nothing.  This  creates  ill  feeling  among 
e  iDdiaos  toward  the  whit-es,  resulting  in  some  shooting  affairs.  Whisky  is  the 
■se  of  three-fourths  of  the  murders  in  the  Territory,  and  as  the  number  of  intruders 
id  bad  characters  increase  from  year  to  3'ear,  the  supply  of  bad  whisky  is  more 
entifnl.  It  comes  into  the  Territory  from  all  directions,  by  wagons,  pack-horses, 
ilroads,  and  express,  and  in  all  shapes  and  quantities.  The  profit  in  the  traffit;  is 
enormous  that  parties  will  take  all  chances.  The  Indian  police  and  marshals  do 
Ithat  can  be  done,  and  arrest  hundreds,  who  are  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  but  the 
Ktntry  is  so  large  and  so  much  of  it  unoccupied  that  the  whisky  peddlers  have 
Dple  opportanity  to  escape.  Matters  will  not  improve  until  the  number  of  marshals 
>  iocreMed,  and  appropriation  made  to  pay  a  large  police  force  of  good  men  to  be  on 
sty  all  the  time. 

CREEK  MATTER. 

Intlie  contested  election  case  in  the  Creek  Nation,  the  decision  by  the  Department 
katPerryman  was  elected  chief,  seems  to  have  settled  the  disturbance,  and  is  ao- 
[sieseed  in  by  all  parties.    The  state  of  affairs  is  such,  and  those  in  ))ower  in  the  nation 

•  stterly  helpless,  that  a  few  designing  men  can  inaugurate  a  rebellion  on  short 
ittiee. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

Then  is  at  this  agency  an  Indian  police  force  of  forty  men  and  three  officers.  This 
■ne  is  DO  longer  an  experiment,  and  is  approved  by  the  best  men  of  the  several 
tBtioos,  and  is  leffarded  as  a  great  contributioji  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  order 

•  thsooontry,  where  about  one-third  of  the  people  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
'W  whom  the  courts  of  the  nations  can  exercise  no  jurisdiction. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

The  quertioD  of  eitisenshipin  those  nations  that  has  for  a  long  time  been  before  the 
•putmeot^  as  to  wliether  the  Indian  nations  or  the  Department,  shall  determine 
to  are  entitJed  to  eitisenship  in  these  nations,  is  one  of  great  importance.  A  de- 
rfoo  esoaot  bo  made  too  soon,  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  this  matter  is  a 

lioth  to  the  nations  and  the  claimants. 
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STOCK  AND  CROPS. 

It  is  estimated  that  daring  the  last  winter,  which  was  severe,  not  less  thin  15  im 
cent,  of  the  stock  died  from  exposure.  No  feed  is  provided,  nor  care  taken  of  em. 
The  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  and  i>ecan8  promise  an  abundant  yield. 

scHOOj:^. 

Each  of  these  nations  has  a  public-school  system  similar  to  those  of  the  SUt€t,iii 
holds  teachers'  institutes  at  its  capital  annually.  The  settlements  are  so  ftriyHl 
that  schools  can  be  established  only  at  neighborhoods  where  ten  or  more  schoIanaB 
be  got  together.  The  neighborhood  builds  the  house,  and  the  nation  fomlBheBteub* 
ers  and  books.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  educated  Indians  who  teach  the  English  oib, 
in  their  schools.  In  addition  to  the  neighborhood  schools  each  nation  has  acadflBBJi 
and  seminaries,  boarding  schools  for  their  children  only.  The  Cherokees  hsvetvi 
fine  seminaries  that  have  l>een  in  successful  operation  for  many  years.  Tbeytfi 
managed  and  operated  by  Cherokees.  The  Choctaws  have  three  large  academieitaii 
under  the  management  of  the  Methodist  Church  South,  and  the  other  two  byftl 
Presbyterian  Missionary  Board.  The  Chickasaws  have  four  academies  condaetMly 
contractors  who  are  citizens  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  The  Seminoles  have  tws^  on 
under  the  management  of  the  Methodist  Church  South,  the  other  by  the  Presb^tni 
Missionary  Board,  the  nation  paying  the  managers  about  $80  per  annum  (oriMk 
pupil  boarded,  clotheil,  and  educated.  The  Creeks  have  four  seminaries  under  Al 
management  of  the  folldwing  religious  societies:  The  Methodist  Church  South,  Soitt* 
em  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Societies,  the  latter  fof  CMk 
freedmen. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  subscription  schools.  These  are  schools  tstab* 
lished  by  private  enterprise  and  students  paying  tuition,  except  in  cases  wheKini^ 
Yiduals  or  societies  in  the  State  pay  tuition  for  certain  students.  These  eehoib 
receive  no  support  from  the  nations.  Worcester  Academy,  at  Vinita,  under  the  elIpfl^ 
vision  of  the  Congregational  Society,  erected  two  years  ago  by  funds  subscribed  \if  ^ 
citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Territory,  and  has  an  aven^  j 
of  about  100  students.  Harrell  Institute,  at  Muskogee,  managed  by  the  Methoduk  ; 
Church  South,  has  about  140  students,  and  has  in  progress  of  erection  a  fine  acadenj 
building.  Indian  University,  at  Tahlenuah,  managed  by  the  Baptist  Home Mianoniiy 
Society,  is  a  flourishing  school.  It  will  be  removed  to  Muskogee  as  soon  as  buiidin^i 
now  in  course  of  erection  are  complete<l.  The  schools  managed  by  religions  societies 
either  as  pay  schools  or  under  contract  with  the  nations,  are  generally  the  most  sni- 
cessful. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  proper  steps  be  taken  to  secure  passage  of  laws  pit- 
viding  for  imprisonment  of  intruoers  who  return  after  being  removed ;  for  pnniifaHtfk 
for  stealing  coal  and  timber  from  the  reservations;  for  establishing  a  United  fltaf 
court  within  the  Territory,  as  the  treaty  provides;  for  increasing  the  payof  Ikl 
police,  and  for  payment  of  the  principal  to  the  Indians  who  receive  per  capita  pi^" 
ments.  • 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  Q.  TUFTS, 
United  State$  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Sac  and  Fox  Aoknct, 
Tama  Countyy  Iowa,  AuguH  29,  iWi 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  sixth  annual  report  of  the  condition  ukApH^ 
ress  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge.  ^ 

^  The  Fox  or  Musquakie  tribe  of  Indians,  according  to  the  census  just  made,  ni 
in  all  365  persons,  and  are  located  in  Tama  County,  Iowa,  where  they  own  1,310 1 
of  land  held  iu  trust  for  them  by  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  Indlvidnil  b^ 
diauH  also  own  85  acres  in  their  own-  right.  This  tract  of  land  is  about  one'tUlA 
timber,  and  the  balance  good  grazing  and  farming  land,  though  subject  to  ovciiKr 
in  time  of  high  water. 

It  is  also  fenced  with  wire  and  boards,  and  about  235  acres  are  under  cnltiYatkHitUi 
year.  The  estimated  yield  of  the  crops  will  be,  of  com,  5,000  bushels ;  potatoes,  1|M 
bushels;  beans,  tiOO  bushels;  turnips,  100  bushels;  also  of  pumpkins,  sqnaali,  mdii^ 
and  other  vegetables  about  100  wagon-loads.    This  will  furnish  the  tribe  all  tiie  frti 
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tliay  need.  The  Indians  have  worked  very  well  this  season  j  they  have  done  a  good 
dBal  of  plowing,  and  while  a  few  years  since  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  them  at  work^ 
tt  is  now  no  unusual  sight  to  see  several  working  together  in  one  field.  They  have 
•lac  made  over  500  rods  of  wire  fence,  have  built  one  good  frame  and  several  bark 
bmiseB.  The  horses  and  other  penonal  property  are  valued  at  about  |20,000.  With 
ihe  sale  of  furs  and  horses,  to^eUier  witn  their  annuities,  they  are  well  clothed,  and 
m  their  crops  furnish  them  with  abundance  of  food  they  are  content  and  happy. 
The  conduct  of  this  tribe  during  the  past  year  has  been  exceedingly  good.  Thev 
I  a  quiet  and  law-abiding  people,  and  live  in  harmony  with  themselves  and  with 
^^  white  neighbors,  and  tnere  has  been  but  little  drinking  among  them  for  some  time 


These  Indians  have  made  considerable  progress,  both  in  education  and  civilization, 
Aving  the  nast  year.  A  large  number  can  understand  and  speak  English,  and  nearly 
til  ttf  them  Doth  read  and  write  in  their  own  language,  while  there  is  a  much  better 
baling  manifested  in  regard  to  sending  their  children  to  school  than  formerly.    The 

aBOcy  industrial  day  school,  under  charge  of  Miss  Allie  B.  Busby,  has  been  gradu- 
y  growing  larger,  and  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  success  have  been  overcome. 
The  women  and  girls  are  taught  to  cut  out  and  make  their  own  garments,  some  of 
^UNB  display  a^  good  deal  of  proficiency  in  this  respect,  while  many  of  the  children 
jvinee  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  learning.  The  school  is  well  managed,  and  as  Miss 
TCiby  is  much  liked  by  the  Indians,  time  alone  is  needed  for  her  to  make  the  educat- 
es of  the  children  of  this  tribe  a  grand  success. 

Binoe  my  last  report  the  health  of  these  Indians  has  been  very  good.  I  have  to  re- 
^•rt  only  three  deaths  of  grown  persons,  one  of  apoplexy,  one  of  old  ago,  and  one  of 
^•lURimption.  Two  children  have  also  died  and  ten  have  been  born  during  the  year. 
For  honesty  and  truthfulness  our  Indians  stand  above  the  average  white  man  with 
I  merchants  with  whom  they  deal.  They  give  no  trouble  to  the  State,  and  none  what- 
to  the  General  Government,  while  I,  as  their  agent  and  friend,  cannot  refrain 
1  praising  their  good  conduct,  which  is  so  desirable. 
I  rsapeetfnlly  inclose  herewith  the  statistical  information  called  for. 
very  respectfully, 

GEO.  L.  DAVENPORT, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMMisflioxBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agenct, 

September  10,  1884. 

flu:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Department,  I  have  to  submit  this 
^^ixth  annual  report  as  Indian  agent  at  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency. 
The  following  table  will  acquaint  you  with  the  number  of  Indians  at  this  agency: 

KUawatomiea 43^ 

Xkkapoos 243 

Iwns 134 

iM  and  Fox  of  MiMonri 92 

Cliippewas  and  Christians 66 

Total 1 967 

It  is  a  rather  tiresome  task  to  represent  the  affairs  at  this  agency  again,  having 
nndered  five  lengthy  annual  reports  prior  to  this,  which  have,  I  believe,  represented 
tht  charaetera,  location,  attained  civilization,  &c.,  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  and 
M  there  cannot  be  a  very  great  change  or  advancement  in  one  year  at  an  agency 
^rUeh  has  keen  quietly  settled  for  a  number  of  years,  there  is  therefore  but  little  to 


«n  indostnoiu  and  energetic  and  give  evidence  of  a  true  desire  to  engage  in  some  em- 
jfayiaent  that  Is  sufficiently  remuuerative  to  aid  in  thei»  support.  There  can  be  no 
Wbt  whateTer  that  their  advancement  is  of  a  substantial  character,  and  a  portion 
ff  them  will  become  a  self-sustaining  people  in  time.  There  are  many  Indians  at  this 
Miey  now  who  are  more  than  self-sustaining,  and  a  number  that  are  considered 

Tbey  haTe  inereaaed  their  herds  of  cattle  gradually  until  some  individuals  have 
2^10  reapeetable  numbers,  and  are  as  careful  of  them  as  the  average  whito  man. 
there  waa  iMoed  to  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  to  the  supporters  of  their  school,  firom 
ths  Pottawatonto  aehool  herd  last  season  t  wenty-nine  bead  of  cattle.  The  Indians  were 
fwy  mndi  plaaanil  with  the  cattle,  particularly  as  they  were  donated  to  them  from 

e088TOL2 ^10 
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their  school.  The  statistics  attached  show  a  large  increase  in  the  d  amber  of  cattle  over 
last  year's  for  Pottawatomie  luilians.  This  featnre  shoold  be  as  stroDgly  eDcoonged 
as  poHsible.  as  they,  also  the  Kickapoos  and  lowas  and  Fox  IndiamSy  have  resouoofor 
cattle-raising  that  cannot  he  surpassed. 

These  Indians  have  a  great  many  ponies,  particularly  the  Pottawatomiei,  wIm 
shipped  the  post  year  six  car-loads,  receiving  tnerefor  double  compcnsatioDf  foitMt 
expense  and  trouble  in  raisins  them. 

The  Pottawatomie  Indians  have  a  fine  tract  of  land  of  77,357  acres;  they  haTemon 
land  than  they  require  for  their  use  from  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  this  bahdDiimb»> 
Ing  about  280  persons  reside  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  These  Indiana  therefore  Innd 
to  T.  J.  Anderson  Coni])any  la«t  March  a  tract  for  grazing  purposes,  comprised  of  tbi 
northeast  corner  of  the  reserve,  contiiining  about  20,000  acres,  for  a  period  of  tenyeia^ 
to  receive  a  rental  of  $3,000  per  annum,  to  be  paid  them  semi-annually  as  peretpitk 

The  Kickapoos  and  Pottawatomies  particularly  are  entirely  satisfied  with  their  pie- 
sent  location,  and  declare  an  intention  to  establish  permanent  homes,  butthelovtt 
and  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  Indians  have  agitated  for  two  veara  and  orer  tki 
anbject  of  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory;  also  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  hidiiai 
have  for  the  past  year  discussed  the  same  subject.  It  would,  I  think,  be  an  adTutifl 
to  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  tribe  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory.  ThejM 
very  quarrelsome  and  dissipated.  Living  in  a  thickly  settled  country,  they  ftiteoD- 
stantly  in  contact  with  a  class  of  people  that  is  to  their  disadvantage.  TheyhoU 
their  lands  by  allotment,  and  many  complications  are  arising  out  of  land  sales  madi 
by  them,  which  in  many  cases  require  investigations,  and  there  ia  generally  a  gmt 
amount  of  annoyances  connected  therewith. 

This  unsettledness  with  the  tribes  above  mentioned  in  regard  to  removal  hMii  ,| 
some  extent  inipctled  their  progress  iu  agriculture;  but  they  have  attended  totbot  ; 
farming  with  surprising  interest.    The  lowas  have  broken  more  prairie,  andtheSii  \ 
and  Fox  of  Missouri  have  done  more  fencing,  making  pastures,  than  in  any  onesetiai  \ 
before.    The  Iowa  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  ii* 
unusually  thriving,  energetic,  industrious  Indians,  all  living  in  houses,  manykaTi^ 
50  to  250\'icres  under  cultivation,  no  pat-ches  cultivated  by  that  tribe;  they  seeiiiti 
me  to  be  competent  to  take  care  of  their  own  affairs.    The  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  h* 
dians  arc  not  ho  far  dd\  anced  as  the  luwos,  having  smaller  fnrms,  poorer  houses,  tti 
showing  loss  energy. 

The  night  lollowinj^  the  semi-annual  payment  made  June  27,  1884,  to  Sac  and  Fa 
of  Missouri  tribe,  their  head  chief,  Ko-8ho-way,  was  murdered  and  his  body  throwA 
into  the  Nemaha  River.  I  have  succeeded  iu  arroHting  the  parties  who  were  impli- 
cated in  the  crime^  and  hope  to  punish  them  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

RELIGIOUS  DANCES. 

There  has  been  introduced  into  the  Pottawatomie  tribe  iu  the  past  year  a  systea 
of  worship  which  consists  principally  of  dancing  and  exulting,  though,  like  all  semi* 
civilized  nations,  clouded  in  superstition.  Apart  from  the  superstition  and  coq8QD](* 
tion  of  time  spent  in  those  dances  the  moral  tendency  is  very  good,  as  the  teaohing' 
in  accordance  with  the  Ten  Commandments.  They  object  to  sacrament  by  use  of  is- 
tc»xicating  drink,  and  denounce  gambling  and  horse-racing.  This  religion  was  intio- 
duced  by  the  Chippewas  of  Wisconsin. 

EDUCATION. 

Wo  have  three  industrial  boarding-schools 'in  operation.  Education  should  be 
compulsory.  Mony  Indians  are  too  inditlerent  to  the  interests  of  their  ohildnote 
send  them  to  school.  Industries  ahould  be  made  the  strong  features  of  these  sohook 
The  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  sch«»ol  closed  June  30,  for  two  months^  vacado>i 
opening  the  Ist  of  September.  The  progress  made  the  past  year  has  been  very  ntf^ 
factory,  but  the  attendance  has  not  comprised  all  the  pupils  that  should  attend  mIinL 
The  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  scUool  was  supported  by  all  or  nearly  all  Ai 
pupils  of  school  age,  but  the  Pottawatomie  school  had  in  attendance  about  <*ne-balfv 
the  pupils  of  the  Pottawat-oniie  tribe  ot  school  age.  The  principal  reason  was  tbit  Al 
boarding- house  at  the  school  will  not  accommodate  over  35  pupils,  while  tlieioM 
should  have  an  attendance  of  about  70  pupils,  though  if  the  accommodations  hadbiM 
sufficient  the  attendance  cMild  not  have  been  brought  to  the  number  Uiatonf^^ 
be  at  school  except  by  compulsion  with  about  one-third.  The  Kickapoo  Indianiki^ 
about  50  pupils  of  school  aee,  which  is  more  than  double  the  attendance.  The  VNt"* 
ing  house  at  that  school  whI  acc<ininiodate  about  30  pupils,  which  is  more  than  thii^ 
tendance  was  the  past  year.  Except  in  regard  to  number,  the  achoola  havelMBit 
success;  the  pupils  have  been  taught  successfully  all  the  branches  nnooootrj  to  aika 
them  intelligent  and  prosperous  citizens. 
Very  respctfully, 

H.  C.  LINN, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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Mackinac  Aokncy,  Michigan, 

YpHlantif  September  9,  1684. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  annual  report. 

Daring  the  year  I  have  repaired  seven  school-houses  and  established  three  new 

hools,  viz:  at  Manisinff  and  Iroquois  Point,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  at  Hannah ville, 

,  Menominee  Connty.    There  should  be  two  or  three  others  but  for  want  of  Govern- 

ent  buildings,  and  I  have  not  deemed  it  best  to  ask  for  tbem.    There  are  now  eleven 

hooU  in  the  agency,  and  the  percentage  of  attendance  shows  a  good  increase  upon 

lat  of  1883. 

The  Indians  are  engaged  in  farming,  fishing,  lumbering,  and  miscellaneous  work. 

he  severe  weather  of  tne  early  spring  cut  off  some  crops,  so  that  while  more  acres 

ave  been  cultivated,  yet  the  net  results  in  crops  are  not  so  large  as  in  the  preceding 


I  have  by  every  means  induced  the  Indians  to  go  upon  lands,  and  many  have  done 
ii  bat  more  should.  The  Indian  is  a  good  farmer  in  a  small  way  only,  but  the  set- 
lonent  of  white  farmers  aroond  him  has  been  a  help  by  way  of  example.  Fishing 
■•been  very  poor,  and  those  who  have  followed  that  work  have  obtained  a  preca- 
bos  support.  Such  I  have  strongly  urged  to  go  upon  land,  but  their  love  of  water 
imeh  that  they  will  not  give  up  their  nshing. 

In  all  the  schools  I  have  religious  teachers  who  make  the  moral  advancement  of 
be  children  a  special  work  by  my  directions.  This  instruction  is  general  and  not 
Mtarian,  and  in  most  of  the  settlements  the  work  of  the  teachers  constitutes  all  the 
Bifigioos  care  these  people  have.  They  are  isolated  and  too  poor  to  pay  anything 
limr  for  schools  or  preaching. 

No  epidemic  has  been  among  them,  and  the  bane  of  the  Indians,  drunkenness,  has 

?;ely  decreased,  especially  among  the  Lake  Superior  Indians. 
have  during  the  year  steadily  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  the  fact 
bat  the  land,  money,  tools,  dec,  supplied  tbem  by  the  Government  are  not  gratuities, 
nttgivrn  in  accordance  with  treaties  which  will  soon  be  fulfilled,  when  they  must 
cpend  upon  themselves.  Its  effect  has  been  to  stimulate  many,  especially  the  young, 
•  get  land  and  prevent  those  owning  land  from  parting  with  it  for  a  tritle,  as  has 
Ma  the  case  in  former  years.  I  counted  it  very  important  that  they  should  well  un- 
Ivstaad  thia  and  shall  continue  to  urge  it. 

I  have  allotted  several  thousand  acres  of  land  during  the  year,  and  there  are  thous- 
iHto  of  acres  yet  t<>  be  fi^iven  when  parties  shall  have  arrived  at  the  proper  age. 
The  objects  kept  in  view  this  year  were  to  encourage  individual  industry,  especially 
J  taking  land,  make  the  schools  more  efficient,  the  att*  ndance  larger,  and  generally 
» teaeh  th^e  Indians  to  care  for  themselves  and  get  houses  and  homes  for  their  chil- 
ran.  I  have  succeeded  partially,  and  hope  for  better  results  in  the  same  direction. 
Very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  P.  ALLEN, 

Indian  Agent*. 
The  CoMHisfliONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


White  Earth,  Minn., /September,  1,  1884* 

8n:  In  oompliAnce  with  instructions  contained  in  office  circular  of  July  1,  1884, 
Ibsve  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 
Tbs  White  Eftrth  Reservation  is  36  miles  square ;  the  west  one  third  is  prairie  in- 
bn^ieitBd  with  naroerous  lakes  and  proves  of  oak  and  poplar.  The  remainder  is  a 
Inis  wildsnif*ss  of  almost  every  variety  of  hard  wood  and  pine.  Probably  no  more 
klMtifbl  eonntry  can  be  found  m  the  northwest. 

TbBie aie  located  in  this  reserve  about  1,800  Chippewa  Indians,  divided  into  the 
iBsUppi,  Otter  Tail,  and  Pembina  bands.  These  Indians  have  made  rapid  ad  vance- 
Mlfai  cl^lisfttion,  and  the  time  is  not  far  dintanr.  wh  n  they  will  be  self-Hiipporting. 
nd  llah  are  becoming  scarce  and  the  support  of  the  Government  diniioishiug 
;  thKj  Ate  fast  realizing  the  necessity  of  oulti  vating  their  lands  and  relying 
isslTes.  The  industrious  white  men  whone  fUriim  adjoin  the  n*servati(»n, 
Mi  with  whom  ihey'oome  in  contact  freqaently,  have  also  inspired  them  with  a  desire 
kibsoons  Bood  &nnerB 

Wbils  Uls  evident  that  all  the  Indians  are  making  steady  advancement  towards 
MisaitfoBy  It  is  to  the  yonng  we  mnst  look  for  permanent  improvement,  and  through 
kt  fefetools  the  gteatesthenent  can  be  accomplished.  The  new  school-building  is  now 
ltd  J  Ibr  oeeapwie J  and  will  aooommodate  1;^  pupiis.  While  the  buihling  itself  is 
IflMsl  eoB^Me  io  its  arrangements,  it  needs  yet  the  verandas,  which  can  be  used 
r  tie  tmmmmf  mod  dstems.  Bnt  tke  lack  of  outside  buildings  will  be  much  felt  the 
■fi^^  wiiilsi* 
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How  shall  we  use  to  the  beet  advantage  oar  old  eohool-baildiiig  f  It  ii  Itmtnd 
commodious,  and  I  won]d  recommend  it«  use  for  theteaobins  of  different  bnncMSflf 
indastry,  as  carpenters,  shoe  makers,  &c..  if  funds  could  Gd  secured  for  thilyir- 
pose.  Our  large  boys  could  be  taught  tnose  things  here  in  connection  wiUi  tUi 
school  as  well  or  better  in  my  opinion  than  in  schools  farther  remoTcd. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  missionary  work  here  in  both  cliurches  is  now,  as  it  has  been  for  yearn,  a  matter 
of  great  encouragement.  Tbe  faithful  laborers  in  this  field  evince  An  untlnng  ml 
in  the  welfare  of  these  people.  Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Gilfillan,  whose  life  is  devoted  to  IkM, 
has  not  only  ministered  to  their  spiritual  wants,  but  gave  with  an  open  hand  at  tto 
"seed  sowing,"  and  God  grant  that  he  may  reap  the  harvest. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

I  regard  this  as  a  very  healthy  countij,  having  plenty  of  very  pnre  air  and  Cm 
from  malaria.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  improves  slowly  year  byyor 
as  tbey  become  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  civilized  life,  and  haTc  more  aadbetl* 
food  and  use  more  care  in  their  protection  from  exposure. 

THE  COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

t 

Wliile  I  have  selected  three  good  men  as  judges  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses te  j 
this  rcservat  ion,  I  have  not  been  able  to  lind  suitable  persons  both  at  Red  Lake  aii  I 
Leech  Lake  to  be  competent  judges  and  such  as  are  necessary  for  that  position.  Thi  \ 
court  here  has  relieved  me  of  many  tryin^ir  cases,  and  now  it  would  seem  as  if  itwodl  ; 
be  impossible  to  do  without  them.  Their  judgment  in  most  cases  has  been  exceOeit  ^ 
and  their  decisions  submitted  to  without  any  complaint  in  most  cases.  There  an  a  ^ 
few  lawless  persons  here  that  have  been  able  to  do  as  they  wished  for  many  veaili  j 
and  the  restraint  that  this  court  has  been  around  them  has  oansed  some  little 4ii-  ; 
-satisfaction.  But  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  it  will  become  a  permanent  li*  i 
tnre  and  recognized  as  the  only  way  to  settle  the  little  differences  among  them.  H  ; 
these  judges  could  be  paid  a  reasonable  salary  for  their  time  and  services,  there  would  < 
not  be  any  doubt  of  the  continued  good  results  from  this  court. 

Red  Lake. 
CiriUzaiion  and  education. 

That  there  is  progress  in  this  direction  is  manifest,  though  not  uniformly  so.  Til 
-exceptions  are  tne  band  on  the  north  shore  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  South  Lake  aid 
the  band  located  at  the  confluence  of  Red  Lake  River  and  Thief  River,  which  baadi 
are  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  The  position  of  the  former  being  a  somewhat 
isolated  and  not  easily  accessible  one,  and  the  latter  being  at  a  distance  of  65  mihi 
from  the  overseer's  headq[uarters,  they  have  cultivated  a  spirit  of  seolnsiveneaa.  aii 
have  neither  had  nor  desired  the  advantages  of  either  school  or  church.  Thediifii^ 
ence  between  them  and  the  other  five  bands  of  the  tribe  is  marked  and  is  an  ea- 
phatic  argument  In  favor  of  educational  and  religious  opportunities.  It  is  strooftT 
suggested,  therefore,  that  if  the  present  svstom  of  Government  fostering  is  to  benMO* 
tained  for  a  series  of  yeai*s,  schools  should  be  established  and  attendance  made  ooa- 
pnlsory  in  these  two  bands.  A  system  of  compulsion  must  be  bronght  to  beariM 
both  parents  and  children — upon  the  former  to  compel  their  consent,  and  upon  theot* 
ter  to  compel  their  attendance.  This  wonld  hold  good  with  all  the  schools  if  theyiii 
to  be  made  a  positive  success. 

Agrioujiure, 

There  is  improvement  here  also,  slow  but  perceptible.  The  peculiar  social  standud 
of  the  race,  which  assigns  to  the  woman  all  the  drudgery  except  only  the  care  i*i 
nse  of  horses  and  cattle,  is  a  drawback  just  here,  in  thatthe  woman  can  only  pbo^ 
and  cultivate  what  the  man  is  disposed  to  plow  for  her,  and  her  poor  tired-bom  kvd 
of  creation  is  usually  disposed  to  plow  but  very  little  and  to  break  loss.  Had  thi 
women  the  handling  of  the  cattle  and  plows,  I  apprehend  there  wonld  be  a  greatv 

growth  of  crops  and  a  larger  supply  of  food  raised.  I  would  not  be  nnderttoodte 
elieve  in,  much  less  to  recommend,  any  change  that  should  tend  to  increase  thetac* 
dens  of  the  women,  but  I  allude  to  the  fact  as  an  explanation  in  part  of  the  Uttfi 
progress  made  in  this  direction. 

The  introduction  of  wheat  this  season  may  initiate  the  aoliring  of  the  probka  if 
self-support.    If  the  crop  shall  happen  to  be  a  good  one,  and  the  ooarae  nonr  wkUk 
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be  groand  in  the  mill  herei  Bhiill  prove  palatable,  there  will  be  a  disposition 
to  repeat  on  a  lari^r  scale  the  planting  of  that  grain  in  future.  But  so  far 
e  at  present  learned,  the  yield  will  be  smalli  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sow- 
accomplished  dnriug  an  unusually  dry  spell. 

rospocc  for  com  is  good,  provided  the  frosts  hold  off  long  enough  for  it  to 
Of  potatoes  there  bids  fair  to  be  a  large  yield,  and  of  other  vegetables  there- 
i  goodly  supply  for  the  amount  of  seed  sown. 

Logging, 

'  industry  to  the  Indian — that  of  getting  out  loes  from  fallen  timber — which 

in  the  cutting  of  9,313  logs,  at  a  scaling  of  1,338,470  feet,  the  gross  proceeds 

:h  were  $6,6tjl.75,  an  average  of  about  $5  per  1,000  feet.    The  result  was  not 

id  been  predicted  and  hoped.    Unfamiliarity  with  the  work,  inexperience  in 

onouiies,  and  the  low  price  obtained  for  the  logs  combined  to  make  the  enter- 

unprolitable  one.     Believing  that  the  former  two  obstacles  will  not  exist  in 

venture,  and  that  the  Government  will  interpose  to  insure  them  fair  prices 

ogs  hereafter,  the  Indians  of  Red  Lake  are  very  generally  disposed  to  try  their 

liii  in  the  same  direction.    It  is  modestly  submitted  that  either  or  both  of  the 

owing  plans  would  better  satisfy  the  Indians  than  would  the  adoption  of  the 

mrsued  last  year,  namely  : 

Let  it  be  officially  announced  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  that  the  Indians 
lorized  to  cut  logs  and  that  the  agent  or  his  representative  is  ready  to  make 
ts  with  lumber  manufacturers  for  the  cntting  of  specified  amounts,  said  con- 
dutemplating  the  advance  to  the  Indians  of  $3  or  more  per  1,000  feet  to  enable 
obtain  camp  supplies,  and  a  settlement  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  season 
dance  with  scaling  rendered  by  a  Government  scalf  r ;  or, 
d.  Let  the  Gk>vernment  furnish,  or  guarantee  for,  needed  camp  supplies,  and 
od  of  the  cutting  season,  while  the  water  is  hi^b,  permit  the  Indians  to  drive 
rn  logs  and  sell  them  through  the  agent  or  his  representative,  in  boom,  at 
ints  on  the  Red  Lake  River  as  shall  insure  the  best  prices.  In  either  case,  let 
emment  appoint  a  competent  logger  as  superintendent  of  all  the  camps,  whose 
shall  be  to  go  from  camp  to  camp  to  direct  the  work,  and  whose  incentive  to 
performance  of  his  part  shall  be  a  stipulated  percentage  per  1,000  feet  of  all 
\  cut  and  sold.  « 

Intemperance, 

tion  is  called  to  the  fact  that  while  this  evil  is  unknown  among  six  of  the  seven 
n  tl)e  Red  Lake  Reservation,  that  at  Thief  River  is  becoming  notoriously  ad- 

0  it.  Drunkenness  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  gives  evidence  of  the  eva- 
the  law  on  the  part  of  liquor  sellers. 

Nehon  bill, 

is  not  well  understood  by  the  Indians.  Nevertheless,  they  are  very  generally 
r  of  it^  under  the  impression  that  somehow  it  is  to  create  a  fund  for  their 
and  give  them  support  without  labor. 

LEECH  LAKE. 

)  Indians,  better  known  as  the  Pillager  tribe,  number  about  1,200  souls,  and  are 

in  small  villages  at  several  points  around  the  lake,  and  garden  on  a  small 

ifing   mostly  by  hunting,  fishing,  berry  picking,  ice.      They  gather  wild 

1  make  large  quantities  of  sugar  each  in  their  season.  Rice  and  tish  are  the 
OD  which  they  live  from  one  season  to  the  other.  They  are  industrious  in  all 
irsuit^  and  their  small  gardens  of  potatoes  and  corn  aie  growing  finely. 

lech  Lake  Reservation  is  to  be  the  permanent  home  of  these  Indians,  lots  of  40 
r  land  shuold  be  surveyed  and  some  provision  should  be  made  whereby  each 
eoiUd  eoltivate  it  and  know  where  tbey  must  live  to  be  on  their  own  land., 
sold  be  the  same  with  the  Indians  at  Cass  Lake  and  Winnibigoshish  Lake. 

CABS  LAKE  AND   WINNIBIGOSHISH   LAKE. 

i  tpdlirw  namber  442  souls  and  are  located  on  the  above-named  lak^s,  about 
•  aaiwl  distance  each  from  Leech  Lake  Agency.  The  remnant  of  Shokak  ke- 
d  Mo  so  moe  bands  that  survived  the  small-pox  enidemic  of  the  winter  of  1882* 
inaibering  68  souls,  live  at  the  outlet  of  tbe  Mississippi  River.  These  Indians,. 
'^  MiffBring  firom  want,  are  in  a  more  deplorable  condition  than  any  under  my 
TheytuiTe  no  ganlens  and  their  only  hope  is  a  favorable  rice-gathering 
m  good  eatoh  of  fish.  They  live  in  bark  lodges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dam,. 
iplotad,  bailt  bj  the  Government  for  reservoir  purposes. 
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At  Raven's  Point  on  this  lake  there  are  11  families,  all  having  fine  gardens.  TkN 
few  families  feel  no  anxiety,  as  they  will  have  plenty  the  coming  winter.  TheM  U- 
dians  all  speak  in  favor  of  moving  to  Whit^e  Earth  Reservation,  if  the  QortnamX 
would  make  some  provision  for  them,  as  they  say  they  will  have  no  home  ▼hen  Dm 
■reservoir  is  full. 

MILLK  LAC. 

The  Mille  Lac  Indians,  numbering  950  souls  and  included  within  the  supenrii&ODcf 
this  agency,  are  living  on  their  old  res«rvution  ceded  to  the  Government  iu  1861  Thi 
right  granted  them  to  occupy  the  land  unmolested  during  good  behavior  has  bMn,ii 
•my  opinion,  the  source  of  nllthe  evil  that  has  arisen  in  that  ever-dissatisfied  and  mM 
to  be  pitied  community  of  ludians.  Living  130  miles  from  the  agency,  where  nofondl 
can  bo  lawfully  ex{)cnded  for  them,  and  being  estranged  from  the  beneficial infloMi 
of  niisHionarics  and  teachers,  without  the  aid  extended  to  other  Indians  living  ttfll- 
tabliHhed  agencies  and  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  agent,  is  it  suqirisingiM 
the  condition  of  such  Indians  should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  deeigning  and  ptt' 
tended  friends  (f )  who  misrepresent  to  the  State  executive  and  through  him  totlieii- 
thorities  of  the  ludinn  Department  the  condition  of  such  Indians  f 

WHITE  OAK   POINT. 

The  Indians  commonly  called  the  Sandy  Lake  bands  nnmber  about  580  sonls.  T%V 
lire  still  living  on  the  same  reservation  which  they  ceded  to  the  Government  in  VA 
They  roam  all  over  the  country  from  Aitkins  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Rallmdti 
White  Oak  Point,  which  place  they  were  removed  to  in  1863  and  to  which  place  tkf 
have  a  great  antipathy. 

GULL  LAKE. 

The  Gull  Lake  band  numbers  106  persons.  They  occupy  th€  country  around  Gil 
Lake  and  vicinity.  These  Indians  never  complied'  with  the  order  for  their  remoTilll 
1868  to  White  Earth  Reservation. 

I  would  rcommend  the  removal  of  the  Mille  Lac,  Sandy  Lake,  and  Gall  Lakebiaii  ^ 
to  White  Earth  Reserve,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Government,  settle  them  po"^  j 
nently  whore  they  could  receive  benefit  from  the  Government  through  the  approfiil*  i 
tions  made  by  Congress  from  time  Uy  time  in  aid  of  their  advancement  towards fli^  i 
ization.    Their  condition  at  the  present  time  is  a  deplorable  onis.     Still  adhering  ti 
their  nomadic  propensities,  while  the  country  is  filling  very  rapidly  by  the  hii4f  '. 
pioneers  of  civilization,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  inevitable*  condnflH 
mist  be  arrived  at,  namely,  will  the  Government  allow  the  Indians  to  roam  at  willofC 
the  whole  country,  comuiitting  depredations  against  the  property  of  the  white  setflM^ 
without  taking  imm;;diate  action  to  remove  them  on  their  own  reservations,  or  vu 
they  compel  the  settlers  to  take  the  matter  iu  their  own  hands  for  their  protectioDi 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  would  state  that  owing  to  the  scattered  condition  of  U* 
several  bunds  of  Chip}»ewa  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency,  covering  an  area  of  301 
miles  in  length  by  about  150  miles  in  width,  and  the  modes  of  travel  being  difficfltt 
and  precarious,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  agent  to  exercise  the  lawful  andpnttf^ 
nal  care  which  the  condition  of  these  Indians  require,  or  to  rectify  any  clericil«0* 
which  may  tranHX)ire  duiing  the  payment  of  aunuitiea  without  waiting  until  aDOtktf 
year  passes  and  another  ])aymeut  takes  place,  to  meet  the  parties  whose  prcMoef ' 
necessary  to  correct  errors  which  may  have  been  made  and  exceptions  reqairingiB' 
mediate  explanation.  Those  are  additional  arguments  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  tbM* 
Indians  to  White  Earth  Reservation. 
RcspectfuUv,  vours, 

C.  P.  LUSE, 
United  States  Indiam  Agei^ 

The  CoMMissioNKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Blackfbet  Agency,  Moxtana, 

AugvstlAf  1^ 
Sir:  Iu  response  to  official  circular  I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report of^ 
fairs  at  this  agency.     As  I  assumed  charge  April  1,  1884,  this  report,  as  far  as  B*^ 
from  my  own  knowledge,  can  cover  but  a  few  months. 

condition  of  INDIAN8. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  agent  I  found  the  Indiana  in  a  deplorable flOB^ 
tion.  Their  supplies  had  been  limited  and  many  of  them  were  gradually  dyinl* 
starvation.  I  visited  a  large  number  of  their  tents  and  cabins  the  second  dajS^ 
<ihey  had  received  their  weekly  rations,  looked  through  them  oarefnlly  and  found  n* 
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OTisionSy  except  in  two  instaDoes.  All  bore  marks  of  suffering  from  lack  of  food, 
it  the  little  children  seemed  to  have  suffered  most ;  they  were  so  emaciated  that  it 
d  not  seem  possible  for  them  to  liveloDg,  and  many  of  them  have  since  passed  away. 
»  feed  these  Indians,  abont  2,300  in  number,  from  April  1  to  June  30,  I  had  19,080 
blinds  bacon,  44,700  ponuds  beef,  and  62,565  pounds  flour,  being  only  1^  ounces  bacon, 
ounces  beef,  and  less  than  5  ounces  flour  per  da}*  for  each  individual.  I  had  no 
tans,  rice,  hominy,  salt,  nor  any  other  articles  of  food,  except  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee 
f  which  I  had  only  enough  for  the  sick  and  infirm)  to  give  them,  the  supply  of  such 
tides  having  been  exhausted  before  this  time,  nor  have  I  yet  received  any*.  In  the 
rs  part  of  May  I  was  reduced  to  such  a  strait  that  I  was  compelled  to  issue  over 

000  pounds  of  oacon  which  had  been  condemned  by  a  board  of  survey  the  past 
inter,  but  which  I  found  not  to  be  in  as  bad  condition  as  had  been  supposed.  In 
le  latter  part  of  June  and  fore  part  of  July,  so  great  was  their  distitution  that  the 
idians  stripped  the  bark  frera  the  saplings  that  grow  along  the  creeks  and  ate  the 
tner  portion  to  appease  their  gnawing  hunger.  The  buffalo,  on  which  these  people 
mnerly  subsisted,  is  now  extinct,  ana  they  will  bo  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  food 
unished  them  by  the  Government,  until  they  can  be  taught  to  support  themselves  by 
Tilized  pursuits. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

Ab early  in  the  spring  as  the  condition  of  the  ground  permitted,  such  of  the  employes 

1  could  be  spared  from  other  duties  were  set  to  work  putting  in  the  crops  on  the 
gency  farm  and  the  patches  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians  were  rurnished  with  plows, 
I  far  as  the  supply  on  hand  would  reach,  and  were  aided  and  instructed  in  prepar- 
Ig  their  grouna  and  putting  in  the  seed.  I  gave  about  5,000  pounds  of  potatoes  to 
be  Indians  for  planting  but  many  of  them  were  eaten  instead  of  planted,  and,  con- 
e^nently,  the  potato  patches  are  few  and  small.  Also  oats,  carrot,  rutabaga,  par- 
■ip,  tomip,  and  other  seeds  were  furnished  and  instructions  given  as  to  their  use . 
UMQt  the  time  the  growing  vegetables  needed  weeding,  hoeing,  &c.,  the  Indians  from 
he  north  commenced  making  raids  upon  the  Piegans,  stealing  their  horses,  and  the 
lUer  tribe  left  their  villafces  and  settled  down  in  tents  near  the  stockade,  where  they 
mained  until  within  the  past  two  weeks.  Thus  their  crops  were  neglected  and  but 
ittle  will  be  realized  by  tliem  for  the  seed  and  labor  expended  in  planting.  I  find 
heee  people  willing  to  work,  but  they  must  be  shown  how  and  furnished  with  imple- 
Mnts.  They  have  little  patience  in  waiting  for  growing  crops,  and  will  have  until 
i^are  better  fed.  They  commence  eating  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  as  soon  as  they 
■e  large  enough  to  be.found,  and  thus  destroy  the  crop  without  getting  much  benefit 
haH.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  i^ hen  *iheirdestitute  condition  is  taken 
iMo  eonsideration.  The  crops  on  the  agency  fann  of  forty-six  acres  look  remarkably 
two  at  present,  and,  should  nothing  interfere  between  now  and  the  gathering,  will 
iM  bouDtifnllv.  The  season  has  been  an  unusually  wet  one,  so  irrigation  has  been 
Ported  to  bat  little.    The  hay  crop  is  light,  but  of  good  quality. 

POLICE. 

It  is  not  with  much  pride  that  I  can  speak  of  this  force  as  It  has  been  in  the  past, 
Wtimpid  improvement  is  being  made  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  the  police  force 
•ttkisagencv  will  compare  favorably  with  that  at  any  other.  It  was  the  habit  of 
Maberi  of  the  force  to  go  on  duty  wrapped  in  their  blankets  and  wearing  pants,  or 
JtHb  leggings  instead  of  pants,  or  dressed  in  any  peculiar  style  they  saw  fit  to  adopt, 
nil  coBtom  has  been  broken  up  and  they  now  appear  in  uniform. 

Earlj  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  (1884)  I  informed  the  policemen  that  their 
ton  of  service  would  expire  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  that  after  that  time  I  would 
MjoireslI  policemen  to  have  their  hair  cut;  that  I  would  require  no  man  to  cut  his 
m,  bat  wonld  not  appoint  anv  on  the  police  force  who  did  not.  Of  course  they 
were  mach  dissatisfied  with  this  at  first,  but,  when  the  appointed  time  arrived, 
'^ly  ill  the  old  members  submitted  their  hair  to  the  shears  (and  there  were  numer- 
^i^pplicantfl  for  the  places  of  those  who  did  not),  thus  greatly  improving  the  ap 
K^nuice  of  the  force  and  getting  rid  of  much  filth. 

COURTS. 

Upon  taking  charge  of  this  agency  I  found  no  court  organized  under  the  '^  Rules 
kerning  the  Court  of  Indian  Offenses,"  and  I  have  deterred  the  organization  of 
^h  eonrt  until  I  should  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  leading  members 
^tlie  tribe  to  met  intelligently  in  the  premises.  In  all  cases  of  dispute  in  regard  to 
ff^P^J,  4kc.y  MDong  the  Indians,  I  have  had  the  matt-ers  referred  to  arbitrators,  and 
{for  deoitioiis  have  in  every  case  seemed  to  me  just,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  satisfied 
t^iiiipotAato. 
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SCHOOLS. 

No  boarding-school  has  been  in  operation  the  past  year.  The  day  sehoolbubM 
fair^  and  the  children  seem  to  be  considerably  interested.  Most  of  uiem  do  not  km 
rapidly,  but  there  are  a  few  bright  exceptions  to  that  role.  As  soon  as  soppbeifD 
the  current  year  arrive  and  a  superintendent  and  matron  can  be  seonred,  aboudioj 
school  will  be  opened. 

RRQUIKKMENTS. 

If  these  Indians  are  to  be  civilized  and  made  of  any  use  to  themselves  or  anylKN 
else,  certain  things  must  be  done  for  them.  The  land  upon  which  they  livereqiiii 
irrigation,  in  order  to  produce  anything  but  grass.  To  farm  they  most  havecoof 
tent  instructors,  for  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  this  branch  of  industry.  To  hi 
strength  to  farm  they  must  be  fed.  They  should  be  located  in  bands,  a  good  £n 
fenced  for  each  baud,  the  farm  subdivided  into  sections  for  families,  and  an  aansta 
farmer  provided  for  each  farm,  who  should  bo  required  to  live  with  the  bandsndi 
periutend  the  working  of  the  farm,  the  making  of  hay,  the  cutting  of  wood  in  n 
mer  for  use  iu  winter,  and  all  other  8uch  work.  Strong  teams  should  be  provided 
break  up  the  ground,  for  the  Indian  ponies  are  unable  to  do  it.  For  a  few  Tear 
sufficient  supply  of  food  should  be  furnished,  that  they  would  not  be  forced  by  nDO] 
to  interfere  with  the  growing  crops,  or  the  cattle  herd  provided  for  them.  If  i 
families  refused  to  work,  not  feeling  the  necessity  for  it  on  account  of  gettinefr 
the  Government  enough  for  present  needs,  they  should  be  denied  supplies  untUtl 
do  work.  If  such  a  course  were  adopte<l  with  this  tribe  I  feel  confident  tbattl 
would  become  self>sustaining  in  a  very  few  years. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  A.  ALLEN, 
Indian  Jf» 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Crow  Agency,  Montana, 

Au4fU9t  31, 186 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  aga 
I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  some  progress  since  my  last  report.  The  fint' 
years  of  my  service  I  consider  were  a1  most  thrown  away.  It  is  true  we  made  some  eff 
to  get  the  Crows  to  farm  a  little  in  the  agency  field  at  the  old  agency,  but  no  tA 
was  made  to  get  them  to  take  up  homesteads  and  settle  down  as  they  should,  fbr 
reason  that  it  was  useless  to  do  so  until  we  should  get  the  agency  removed  to  1 
part  of  the  reservation  where  the  permanent  homes  of  the  Indians  were  to  be,  o 
least,  where  we  thought  they  ought  to  be.  And  it  took  us  two  years  to  get  thei 
ter  decided.  I  do  not  say  this  from  any  disposition  to  find  fault,  or  complain,  baci 
of  the  long  time  it  required  to  get  the  agency  moved,  or  to  get  it  settled  thai 
agency  would  be  moved.  Nobody  was  to  be  blame<l  in  that  matter.  The  Got 
ment  had  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at  the  old  agency  and  the  Dep 
ment  of  the  Interior  was  opposed  to  abandoning  those  buildings  t4>  go  to  roin  (ast 
certainly  will  unless  the  property  gets  into  the  hands  of  private  parties),  until  it 
clearly  shown  that  the  proposed  new  location  was  so  much  superior  to  the  old  a 
ustify  the  erection  of  new  agency  buildings ;  and  further,  that  the  sole  object  in 
ng  to  get  the  agency  moved  was  to  get  the  Indians  located  in  that  part  of  their 
ervation  where  their  pennanent  honica  should  be  by  reason  of  its  being  somnohn 
favorable  for  agricultural  pursuits.  So  it  was  not  until  after  I  had  been  in  tbei 
ice  more  than  two  years  that  I  was  able  to  begin  to  place  the  Indians  npon  thsiri 
arate  homesteads.  The  latter  part  of  last  year  and  the  first  part  of  the  present  i 
spent  in  merely  devising  means  to  subsist  the  Crows,  and  in  taking  care  of  tbe  ( 
emment  property. 

The  allowance  of  subsistence  supplies  for  this  agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J 
30,  1B84,  was  very  much  reduced  below  what  it  had  been  the  previous  year.  Theqi 
tity  of  flour  was  reduced  almost  one-half  and  the  beef  just  one-half.  Atthe  sametJ 
the  game  in  the  surrounding  country  had  disappeared  very  rapidly,  which  niadeit 
more  necessary  that  the  allowance  of  supplies  should  be  increascld  rather  than  dii 
ished.  The  problem  was  a  very  simple  one.  I  had  to  feed  a  certain  number  of] 
pie  for  a  period  of  fifty-two  weeks  and  was  allowed  enough  subsistence  snpplie 
feed  them  but  sixteen  or  seventeen  weeks.  The  unfortunate  reealt  of  cnttingdi 
our  subsistence  supplies  before  the  Government  had  performed  its  duty  in  thentf 
of  removing  the  Indians  to  that  portion  of  their  reservation  most  favorable  for  i 
cultnre,  so  that  they  might  settle  down  upon  their  permanent  homes  and  do  aoniMtl 
for  themselves,  was  that  we  were  compelled  to  slaughter  a  large  part  of  the  stoek 
tie  aent  to  na  fiom  the  States  the  latter  part  of  October,  1683. 


I 
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In  the  matter  of  snbflistiDg  the  Indians  the  Gk>Ternment  has  done  for  years  Just  the 
vene  of  what  should  have  heen  done.  During  all  the  years  previous  to  1H79  or 
BO  the  appropriations  for  subsistence  aloue  for  the  Crows  was  quite  large,  three 
HMs  greater,  for  instance,  than  since  those  years.  But  during  all  those  years  pre- 
008  to  1880  the  Indians  did  not  need  any  subsistence  supplies  scarcely.  The  prairiea 
Forded  an  abundance  of  the  kind  of  food  the  Indians  preferred  to  anything  the  white 
an  possessed,  as  well  as  pelts  more  than  suificieut  to  enable  theui  to  purchase  all 
le  clothing  they  wanted.  Consequently  it  is  plain  that  nearly  all  the  thousands 
id  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  appropriated  during  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve 
ianfor  the  purchase  of  subsistence  supplies  for  the  Crows  were  just  so  many  thou- 
fflds  thrown  away,  or  worse  than  thrown  away.  The  money  should  have  been  saved, 
'nther  not  appro'iriated,  until  uowj  when  the  game  is  extinct  and  the  Indians  need 
little  assistance  while  they  are  beginning  to  settle  down  upon  their  homesteads, 
at  when  a  bill  is  introduced  in  Congress  making  an  appropriation  for  the  subsist- 
lee  of  these  Indians  it  is  quite  natural  and  right  that  the  members  of  that  honorable 
)dy  should  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  they  tind  that  there  have  been  so  many  thou- 
ioda  appropriated,  and  conclude  and  say  it  is  time  these  appropriations  shonla  be  re- 
iced  or  cease  entirely.  The  fact  is  the  Crows  need,  and  ought  to  have,  and  will 
ive  to  have,  about  two- thirds  the  established  ration  for  this  year  and  fully  one-half 
10  ration  for  next  year. 

We  worried  over  the  problem  of  subsisting  the  Crows  (being  also  troubled  some- 
bat  by  doubts  as  to  wiiether  or  not  the  new  agency  would  be  built,  all  bids  having 
Ben  rejected  on  account  of  being  too  high)  during  the  first  part  of  the  present  year, 
Dt  having  obtained  additional  supplies,  and  having  received  assurance  that  the  new 
^eocy  would  l>e  erected,  we  began  moving  the  Indians  to  the  valleys  of  the  Little- 
Hi  Big  Horn  Rivers,  120  to  140  miles  east  from  the  old  agency,  the  first  week  in  April. 
I  we  conld  not  subsist  the  entire  tribe  at  the  new  location  on  account  of  having  no 
arehoaoe,  there  being  also  no  reason  for  moving  all  at  one  time,  our  plan  was  to 
ove  every  Indian  who  had  ever  tried  to  farm  or  who  had  ever  worked  for  the  agency 
I  any  way  for  wages.  This  included  about  one-third  of  the  entire  Crow  people;  and 
w  other  two-thirds  were  left  at  the  old  agency,  in  charge  of  C.  H.  Barstow,  clerk 
Bd  acting  agent,  with  instructions  to  get  as  many  as  possible  to  farm  in  the  agency 
eld,  each  having  a  separate  patch  of  sround  assigned  him.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
!port  that  Mr.  Barstow  has  succeeded  in  carrying  out  this  part  of  our  plan  much 
etter  than  I  expected  he  would.  He  succeeded  in  getting  more  than  a  hundred  In- 
ians  to  work  on  the  agency  farm.  Nearly  all  were  Indians  who  had  never  tried  to 
mo  before,  and  the  large  field  was  as  clean  and  nice  as  any  in  Montana. 
We  arrived  at  the  new  location  on  the  Little  Horn  on  the  14th  of  April;  put  up  a 
iBporary  warehouse  16  by  32  feet  j  assigned  the  Indians  to  the  cabins  that  had  been 
iOt  the  previous  summer  by  Special  Agent  Mil  burn  (as  far  as  they  would  go  around) ; 
Riveted  other  families  where  to  settle  down  and  farm,  each  upon  its  separate  home- 
M,  promising  to  aid  them  in  building  cabins  as  soon  as  possible ;  issued  out  farming 

Smnents  (to  those  only  who  had  houses)  and  seeds,  as  I  had  been  authorized  to  do, 
felt  that  I  had  Just  then,  after  two  years'  service,  made  a  beginning.  I  think  the 
tgianiDg  i^  a  good  one ;  that  the  foundation  is  well  laid.  I  see  every  day  that  this 
vUon  of  the  reservation  is  so  much  superior  to  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  agency 
w  we  are  joatified  in  the  removal  and  the  expense  of  building  a  new  agency,  and 
njoioe  that  the  work  is  going  on  notwithstanding  the  cost.  We  are  now  engaged 
^Boring  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  and  all  the  Government  property  to  this  location, 
V^eial  Aj^nt  Milbnm  having  gotten  the  new  buildings  nearly  completed.  We  have 
^Cttsdedso  well  in  spreading  the  ludians  out  and  placing  them  upon  their  home- 
''tda  that  we  cannot  help  rejoicing,  and  wo  wonder  that  any  agent  should  ever 
'^l^t  to  do  anything  with  his  Indians  in  any  other  way. 

'wly  a  hondred  homesteads  have  been  taken  up  this  season,  the  first  season  it  has 
^  attempted,  only  sixty  being  cultivated,  however,  on  account  of  not  being  able  to 
l^thesod  broken  on  the  rest  until  after  the  planting  season  had  passed.  Fifty-two 
'^^  have  been  bnilt  by  Special  Agent  Mil  burn  on  these  homesteads  last  summer 
J^tbepreacnt  season,  and  we  shall  build  more  ourselves,  with  the  aid  of  the  Indians, 
^  &1L  The  sixty  farms  that  were  cultivated  were  supposed  to  have  live  acres  each, 
"^  there  were  only  a  few  that  were  entirely  planted,  as  we  ha<l  not  enough  seed  of 
^hind.  I  isaned  for  seed  over  24,000  pounds  potatoes,  7,^00  pounds  wheat,  some 
^  and  an  sMortment  of  ganlen  seeds,  mostly  root  crops,  to  each  farm.  Nearly  all 
**  SVdena  are  good,  many  are  very  good,  and  some  are  as  good  as  I  have  seen  on  sod 
("BVA^  Many  of  the  Indians  were  late  planting.  The  wheat,  which  should  have 
^  the  earlie^  crop  planted,  was  the  latest,  on  account  of  the  seed  not  reaching  us, 
H  ws  foand  it  woald  not  make  a  crop  at  all ;  but  it  is  very  good— much  of  it  is  ex- 
^KBt  The  eom  haa  matured,  pumpkins  and  melons  have  yielded  bountifully,  but 
'^^  not  groim  aa  large  as  they  should  for  want  of  water,  and  this  too  notwithstand- 
^Ithe leMOii  baa  been  nnnsuallv  favorable. 
^•oi]  ia  liicht  «nd  aandy,  and  although  there  has  been  a  much  greater  fall  of  rain 
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tliaii  usual  and  at  mow  soaMmablf  tiiiieK,  the  ground  soon  drie*  off.   HiatcsmI 
iliat  after  cvitv  rain  a  l>risk  wind  has  blown,  and  taken  a  lar^  part  oftbeiiBI 
ii|»  a;:ain  into  The  atniohpluTo.     The  ii^ual  season  here  is  wirt  in  tbetpriogui^ 
thi' early  ^uinni«*r;  at't«M'  that  tiini*  uorain  at  all ;  and  if  it  had  beenso  thUMsli 
virld  tnr  our  taring  and  );ardi'ns  would  have  been  very  li/rhr.    We  miutbiTciBif^ 
111;;  iliirhiw.    Without  th«'ui  our  farinini;  operations  must  be  a  partial  £iiliRiA 
ovt-n  vi-ar  and  alini»st   an  entire  tailiin*  t»n«'-half  of  the  years.    Onr  potatMV 
Kcasoii  an>  not  halt'  the  size,  and  of  roiirKe  not  nearly  so  good  to  est  M  thcjrtl. 
Iiavf  Imimi  if  tliry  rixihl  have  liern  iio<Hh*d  twii*e  in    the  early  part  of  Jnl;.  M 
now  rei'i'ivcd  aiitliority  from  th«' honiirahle  Com  niissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  t«fl^ 
an  i-n^iiii-i'i'  to  loialf  thcMr  ditches  and  niako  est i mattes  of  cost  of  same,  vilhii^ 
I  |»i«'suiiie.f)f  Ii'ttiii;;  roiitraets  this  fall  yot,  in  order  that  the  work  way  go  on  vi 
in  tin-  spi  in;;  as  tlf  j^roniid  will  permit,     it  will  eoHt  a  considt^rahlobumuf  imaQrl 
it  is  tile  ii;;lit   tliin;^  to  do:  .just  what  any  man  would  do  if  it  was  hisoffubsH 
and  lie  had  'he  lueaiis  to  thi  it  with.     Tlu'  Crows  have  the  means,  ami  it  i^miKkl 
iin]Mirraiit   that   their  moneys  he  ex])ended  in  ways  that  will  benetii  tbem, 
alwa;.<«they  ^et   full  va1u«>  lor  it,  than  it  is  to  hoard  their  ninney?  andikariti 
them  in  small  annual  payments,  which  do  rhoni  little  or  no  good,  hut,  ou  thecoit 
only  tearh  them   to  he  di*]»i'ndent  on  the  (iovemment  and  to  live  in  idlfuesi 
irii^^atin;;  ditehes  will  he  a  permanent  im])roveinent  which  will  always  do  tlwC 
great  ;x«»«»d.     They  ou;;ht  to  he  nnnle  before  the  drj*  season  begins  next  sutntwf.t 
]>rohahIy  will.     The  Indians  will  be  very  glad  to  have  their  moneys  exiiendc^iil 
way. 

In  all  t  lie  work  we  have  had  on  our  hands  this  season  we  have  felt  thegreate^i 
for  mt»re  help,  but  eonid  not  have  it  because  of  the  law  which  limits  the  amonrt I 
ajrent  may  pay  out  in  any  one  year  for  labor  of  all  kinds.  We  at  the  front  feeltbeif 
(convenience,  antl  I  may  say  the  wron^,  this  law  does  to  the  service.  We  hiW' 
innneiise  auuoiiit  of  work  to  do  here.  In  addition  to  my  regnlar  force  of  eiDplo| 
Hhoiild  have  had  v*()  men  from  the  1st  of  A]>ril  until  the  the  last  of  Octol*cr.  Wei 
a  ^reai  deal  m«ire  work  on  our  hands  than  we  can  do;  and  the  consequeDC«-tf Ik 
bavin;;  a  siilhi-ient  force  is  that  we  are  behind  with  our  work  all  the  whde, at»J*^ 
not  able  to  do  the  work  we  do  as  it  should  be  done.  Sometimes  when  I  havcgim 
the  emplo\i'-s  a  certain  ]»ieee  of  work  to  do,  something  still  more  important  wiling 
up  and  they  have  t(»  leave  the  tirst  Job  unfinished.  The  Indians  are  not  pnMiedfi^ 
ward  nearly  so  rapidly  as  they  mi;;ht  and  shoiihl  l>e.  They  come  to  us  nearly  ef>f 
day  tor  ass|stani-e  and  instruction  which  we  an*  unable  to  give  them,  and  they  conld* 
be  made  to  do  a  j^reat  deal  iu(»re  in  a  summer  than  they  now  do  if  I  had  enoagb*** 
ployes  s(»  that  I  could  have  a  man  stop  at  each  Intliau  farm  half  an  houruearheflQ 
day  and  t«dl  tlu^  Indian  wiiat  and  how  to  do,  and  make  them  do  it.  If  we  lif  ^ 
work  for  an  Indi:ui  for  a  week  in  advance,  and  go  back  expecting  to  liiui  it  dfll 
we  are  in  most  instances  disappointed:  but  if  we  toll  them  each  day  whatto^l'i" 
is  nearly  alw.'iys  done.  They  neetl  to  have  someone  to  boss  them  all  thewlull 
and  if  they  cMuild  have  an  overset»r  t'or  every  JJO  or  25  lodges  during  the  ftniumeraeai* 
it  would  be  a  very  j^ood  thin;;  and  pro«luoe  the  best  results  to  the  service.  Thewi* 
so  many  more  liulians  to  be  shown  how  to  do  things  than  there  are  employes  to  si** 
them  tiiat  they  sometimes  have  to  wait  a  week  or  two  weeks  after  they  come  to • 
for  assistance  iu'lore  we  can  ijive  ii  to  rheui,  and  this  is  very  discouragiuj;  tothf « 
dians.  As  an  illustration,  the  Indians  have  about  5(5  patches  of  wheat,  each  oB't 
two  acres,  nearly  all  ready  to  be  harvestel  the  same  week,  and  I  have  hadbntoa 
emidoye  to  att»*nd  to  this  work.  The  rest  of  my  employes  are  taking  ean*ofoo 
herd  of  catth?,  makin;;  hay,  and  moving  the  Government  property'  down  froiutbew 
agency.  It  is  the  lirst  time  tin*  (.-rows  have  ever  tried  to  cultivate  wheat,  aud  the 
know  nothing  at  all  about  thrashin;;  aiul  harvesting  it.  Much  of  it  will  be  lost,  I  f^. 
It  teaches  or  «'ncoura;jes  the  Indians  to  be  shiftless,  I  think,  to  manage  their  work" 
this  wav.  Tliev  I'ct  an  id<*a  that  the  agent  dot's  not  care  much  for  them.  It  willtK 
bo  much  betttM"  next  seas<Mi,  for,  although  the  agent  will  have  all  his  employfsns 
with  him,  the  old  a;;ency  bein^  abandoned  by  that  time,  yet  there  will  be  twoorlhij 
times  as  many  Indians  to  be  instructed,  so  that  wo  will  be  pushed  all  through  tl 
season.  It  wouhl  be  very  much  better  and  more  economical  to  have  a  large  force" 
two  or  three  years  (durin;?  thesunnuers  only),  and  have  the  work  pushed  forwanlW 
done  as  it  should  be,  thau  to  have  it  drag  on,  and  push  the  agent  aud  all  his  euipM 
an<l  then  not  be  well  done,  as  must  be  the  case  when  there  is  so  much  to  do  audsiK 
a  limited  force  to  do  it.  I  shall  end«*avor  to  have  at  least  10  men  in  addition  toB 
regular  f«»rc<.'.  durin;yj  the  planting  mn'isou  next  summer. 

The  tigureson  the  table  of  statistics  are  (>stimat ml  as  far  as  the  yield  from  thelndii 
farms  are  concerned,  atid  they  are  unsatisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  difflct 
to  estimate  the  yield  from  ati  Indian's  farm.  Whtm  the  Indians  are  on  short  ration 
as  they  have  been  all  the  summer,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  from  eating  their gto 
inuf  crops  long  before  they  mature. 

When  I  look  back  over'the  past  six  months  I  find  one  especial  reason  for  rcjoieit 
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18  the  promptness  with  which  the  honorable  Commissioner  has  granted  me 
J  to  do  the  several  things  and  make  the  purchases  I  have  felt  were  necessary 
^mide.    In  nearly  every  iustance  there  has  been  uo  delay,  and  this  tact  has  been 
ily  great  help  to  us  in  our  work. 

■r  aobool  is  small,  but  everybody  who  has  visited  it  must  admit  that  it  is  a  good 
^Jt  is  small  principally  because  we  have  had  no  building  that  we  could  use  as  a 
Mtorr.    The  children  have  been  too  much  crowded  in  the  quart'Crs  they  have  oc- 

S.     During  the  year  we  have  sent  eleven  students  to  Carlisle,  making  nineteen 
of  which  five  have  been  returned  to  us. 
Rv, in  reganl  to  the  future  of  these  people.     The}'  seem  to  be  in  earnest  in  their 

B'  to  lettle  down  upon  their  permanent  homesteads.  Three  or  four  years  ago  they 
hrnve  pulled  up  any  stakes  that  might  ]iave  been  set  to  mark  the*  boundaries  of 
irfbrms  or  of  any  survey.  Now  they  come  to  us  and  ask  us  to  write  their  uamea^ 
hskes  for  them  to  put  down  whore  they  want  their  homes,  or  else  ask  us  to  go 
■ftiiem  and  show  them  where  it  would  be  best  to  locate.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
li  Indian  had  been  killed  by  a  white  man  the  agent  would  have  had  to  do  a  great 

•C  talking  and  perhaps  make  the  Indians  some  presents  to  keep  them  from  retul- 
9l|g.  A  short  time  ago  when  one  of  the  Crows  was  killed  by  the  sheriff  at  Miles 
*  wo  expected  to  have  had  some  trouble  with  his  brother,  who  is  a  very  irritable 
u  bot  all  that  he  asked  for  when  he  came  to  the  othce  was  that  we  go  with  him 

kelp  him  locate  his  home  and  promise  to  assist  him  to  build  his  house  as  soon  as 
Iblo. 

Mieve  that  we  ought  to  proceed  at  once  to  select  the  homestead  for  each  head 
I  family,  and  that  it  should  be  patented  to  him  as  soon  as  selected,  even  though 
Miy  not  take  possession  immediately.  Merely  proposing  this  matter,  and  tafk- 
Mont  it  with  tne  Indians,  and  getting  them  to  talk  about  it  among  themselves 
.push  them  forward  immensely,  I  am  sure.  If  the  Government  will  have  a  settled 
9f  in  dealing  with  these  Indians  during  the  next  three  or  four  years,  and  expend 
moneys  in  helping  them  in  every  possible  way  that  is  right  in  itself  to  establish 
■aolves*  upon  their  homestead,  they  will  make*  considerable  progress.     But  they 

mtilX  be  a  long  way  off  from  a  civilized  life  for  many  years  unless  the  Government 
bo  induced  to  discontinue  the  reservation  system  and  adopt  a  policy  that  will  be 
(land  just  and  will  bring  the  Indians,  all  Indians,  more  in  contact  with  civiliza- 

as  we  nnderstand  it. 

believe  the  Government  should  adopt  a  more  vigorous  policy  with  the  Indian  peo- 
I  can  see  no  reason  whv  a  strong  Government  like  ours  should  not  govern  and 
krol  them  and  compel  each  one  to  settle  down  and  stay  in  one  place,  his  own  bome- 
d,  wear  the  white  man's  clothing,  labor  for  his  own  support,  and  send  his  children 
bIiooI.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  our  Government  should  permit  such  a  state  of  af- 
I  aa  that  good  and  true  men  and  women  should  come  to  an  Indian  agency  and 
r  boneatl^  and  earnestly  for  three  or  four  or  a  dozen  years  trying  to  coax  or  per- 
If  the  Indians  to  forsake*  their  heathenish  life  and  adopt  the  white  man's  manner 
Ting,  and  then  go  away  feeling  that  they  have  thrown  away,  almost,  the  best  years 
lieir  livee.  The  truth  is  the  Indians  hate  the  white  man*s  life  in  their  hearts,  and 
,  not  adopt  it  until  driven  by  necessity. 

I  would  be  an  act  of  mercy  for  the  Government  to  drive  them  to  it  in  the  next 
)e  or  four  years,  rather  than  allow  the  work  to  drag  on  for  a  generation  and  then 

be  thoroughly  done. 

*•  ♦  •  •  «  • 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, -.-^ 

^.m.M^  H.  J.  AEMSTRONG, 

Indian  Agent. 

he  C0MMIS8IOXKK  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Flathead  Agency,  Montana, 

August  12, 1884. 

ill:  In  submitting  mv  eighth  annual  report  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state, 
khoot  fear  of  successiul  contradiction,  that  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  have 
idily  advanced  during  the  past  year  in  all  the  civilized  pursuits  which  are  neces- 
r  to  a  self-reliant  and  self-sustaining  community,  and  in  reply  to  the  signified  dis- 
tef  and  sneering  remark  contained  in  last  year's  report  of  a  certain  agent,  that  **  it 
nteiestiuK  to  read  agents'  reports  of  how  tneir  good  Indians  love  to  work,  and  how 
ly  are  rmpMjf  heeoming  stlf -sustaining^  &c.,''  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  quote  a  para- 
ph from  tbe  repdtt  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  special  committee  of  the  United 
tea  Senate  appointed  to  visit  the  Indian  tribes  in  Northern  Montana  last  summer. 
I  it,  I  think,  ought  to  go  far  to  silence  in  an  effectual  manner  the  implied  **  fling" 
wpTCeentationa  made  to  you  from  agencies,  of  the  condition  of  which  the  writer 
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leferred  to  has  evidently  no  conception.    Alluding  to  this  reservation,  the  to) 
remarks  are  to  be  foand  in  the  report : 

The  fceneral  condition  of  thoM  Indians,  however,  is  so  good  that  we  feel  Jnstifled  in  tctotI 
in  a  verv  few  years  they  will  be  as  useful  and  prosperoos  a  community  as  any  In  tbefkr  wei 
are  kindly,  intelligent,  and  anxious  to  learn.  Their  relations  with  Migor  Bonan,  the  agent  i 
most  satisfactory  character,  and,  more  than  all,  they  appreciate  largely  the  new  order  of  tb 
the  necessity  of  self-support  by  honest  industry.  Jaanv  of  them  are  cutting  wood  for  the 
and  many  cut  Ion  and  haul  them  to  the  agency  saw-mill  to  procure  lumber  for  their  hoa8« 
tribe  is  there  such  an  opportunity  for  testing  fully  the  oapability  of  the  Indian  for  the  model 
of  civilized  life,  and  (heir  progress  so  far  demonstrates  that  this  unfortunate  people  have  a  fat 
than  barbarism  or  ultimate  extinction. 

As  germane  to  the  above  statement,  I  will  here  mention  that  within  the 
months  there  were  delivered  at  tbe  agency  saw-mill  by  male  members  of  tif 
dian  families  ^9  pine  logs,  wbich  were  cut,  loaded,  and  hauled  by  tbe  India 
their  own  teams,  and  were  sawed  into  128,000  feet  of  lumber  of  various  dim 
suitable  for  tbe  erection  of  dwellings  and  outbouses,  the  only  assistance  fi 
by  the  Government  being  the  loan  of  trucks  and  logging  chains  and  the  sei 
the  agency  sawyer.  Tbis  lumber  has  now  been  hauled  off,  and  has  been  c 
piled  upon  tbe  farms  of  tbe  owners,  where  it  will  remain  until  after  harve* 
these. same  Indians  will  construct  witb  tbeir  own  labor  and  by  their  own  in 
the  buildings  for  wbich  it  is  intended,  assisted  by  a  very  little  aid  from  th( 
in  the  way  of  ^lass,  nails,  hinges,  and,  in  some  of  the  more  helpless  cases,  d( 
sashes,  and  this  in  addition  to  18  new  dwelling-houses,  wbich  have  alreadj 
the  year  been  put  up  on  this  reservation  by  the  Indians  ami  for  the  Indians, 
also  add  that  tbe  surroundings  of  these  bouses  and  otbers  of  longer  stand 
vegetable  gardens  and  waving  grain,  tbe  latter  of  which  is  now  beginnin 
before  the  grain-cradle  wielded  by  stalwart  Indian  arms,  as  well  as  befo 
few  reaping  machines  run  by  Indians  in  their  own  fields  and  paid  for  by  In( 
and  thrift — to  my  mind  tell  a  story  of  advancing  civilization  which  cannot  be 
fully  ieered  at. 

Such  are  facts  in  tbis  case,  and  for  many  who  cannot  be  personally  cogu 
them  I  am  proud  to  have  in  at  leiist  tbeir  partial  support  tbe  evidence  of  tbe 
statesmen  who  composed  tbe  committee  aforesaid.  Still  there  are  donbi 
doubters,  and  for  those  I  have  still  an  argument  left — a  fact  which  incredi 
neither  overcome  nor  even  combat.  In  the  list  of  appropriations  for  Indian 
fiscal  year  l883-'84  those  who  run  may  read : 

For  subsistence  and  civilization  of  the  Flatheads  and  other  confederated  tribes,  iudud 
employ6s,  $13,000. 

That  tbis  munificeut  sum  was  not  exceeded  can  be  verified  at  your  office, 
fbre  it  will  be  evident  that  bad  the  amount  expended  in  their  behalf  bee}] 
distributed  among  the  1,700  Indians  of  tbis  reservation,  each  would  have  be 
fited  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $8.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  that  a  wagoi 
stance,  valued,  let  us  say,  at  $80,  could  not  well  be  distributed  in  ten  equ: 
and  that  when  one  Indian,  of  necessity,  became  tbe  recipient  of  the  vehicle  tbe 
•f  the  appropriation  assigned  others  were  correspondingly  reduced,  nor  will 
qnisite  to  prove  that  even  had  each  received  the  full  sum  of  $8  the  amoui 
scarcely  suffice  during  a  twelvemonth  for  ^' subsistence  and  civilization.'^ 
therefore  allow  tbe  fact  itself  to  work  its  own  way  toward  a  proof  that  the  Ii 
the  Flathead  Reservation  are  rapidly  learning  to  work  according  to  tbe  lut 
the  white  man,  which,  indeed,  is  about  tbe  only  manner  tbey  now  have  of  su 
themselves,  and  that  they  are  ^*  rapidly  becoming^*^  if  they  may  not  already 
sidered,  **«e//-«*Mjfai»iw</,"  &c. 

Again,  in  connection  with  the  Indian  schools  of  tbis  reservation,  in  ord 
may  escape  any  accusation  of  originating  rose-colored  stn  to  ments  regard  in  j 
will  quote  from  tbe  committee  report  already  made  use  of: 

The  schools  have  now  100  scholars,  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes,  and  tt 
nent  pays  $100  aunually  for  the  board,  tuitlou,  and  clothing  of  each  scholar  to  the  number  c 
boys  and  girls  ure  in  separate  houses,  the  former  under  a  corps  of  five  teachers  (three  fatbe 
lay  brothers)  and  the  girls  under  throe  sisters  and  two  half-siHters,  Father  Van  Qorp  being  i 
of  the  institution.  The  children  are  taught  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  ) 
and  tbeir  recitations,  all  iu  tlie  English  language,  are  equal  to  tliose  of  white  children  in  to 
the  same  age.  The  mission  has  a  saw  and  grist  mill  and  planing  and  shingle  machine,  wor 
boys,  several  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  300  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  mis 
vated  successfully  by  the  male  scholars,  the  product  being  snflicitnt  to  furnish  enough  wbei 
and  vegetables  for  all  purposes.  The  girls  are  also  taught  by  the  sisters,  beaidea  the  brancfa 
mentioned,  music,  sewing,  embroidery,  and  housekeeping.  For  a  time  the  school  whs  only  1 
and  the  result  was  that  tne  young  women,  after  being  educated,  married  ignorant  half-breeds 
and,  unable  to  withstand  the  ridicule  of  their  comuanions.  relapsed  Into  a  barbarism  worse, 
than  that  of  the  husband  and  tribe.  Now,  after  tne  establishment  of  the  department  for 
young  people,  when  they  leave  school,  intermarry,  and  each  couple  beoomea  a  nnoleoa  for  c 
and  reUgion  in  the  neighborhood  where  they  make  their  home,  the  fkthers  and  agent  aasiati 
building  a  house  and  preparing  their  little  farm  for  raising  a  crop.  We  cannot  aolBolentlj 
this  admirable  sohool  and  we  do  not  envy  the  mau  who  can  see  only  a  meroenary  obfect  or  a 
hlgheat  and  pareat  motives  wbich  can  actuate  humanity  In  the  aeiraacrifloing  devotion  o 
men  and  women,  fitted  by  talents  and  accomplishments  of  the  highest  order  to  adcmi  anv  w 
who  are  devoting  their  Uvea  to  the  ednoation  of  these  Indian  chiKlren. 
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Oq  this  topic  I  will  ooly  farther  add  that  the  beneficial  results  of  thoee  schools  arb 
)w  still  more  appareut  than  when  the  above  report  was  written,  nearly  a  year  ago ; 
At  two  new  and  commodioos  school-hoases,  described  in  my  last  annual  report  as  in 
rane  of  erection,  have  lately  been  completed  and  are  of  the  greatest  credit  to  the 
wervation,  and  that  by  recent  contracts  entered  into  by  your  Department  the  nnm- 
BT  of  scholars  which  may  be  paid  for  by  Government  funds  has  been  increased  to  100, 
adit  is  to  be  hoped  that  hereafter  Congress  will  grant  snch  appropriations  as  will 
Bible  an  increase  to  be  made  from  year  to  year  of  the  number  of  scholars  at  this  aa 
'ell  as  every  other  boarding-Fchool  for  Indian  children. 

Referring  to  the  subject  of  crime,  I  de8ii«  to  say  that  while  I  am  too  practical  a 
elieverin  the  **  survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  have  suffered  too  many  annoyances  per« 
Dually  from  objectionable  traits  of  the  Indian  character  to  permit  of  my  being  much 
fa  sentimentalist  on  the  Indian  question,  I  still  am  prepared  to  indorse  what  I  have 
itherto  reported,  viz,  that,  upon  this  reservation  at  least,  the  behavior  of  Indians 
rill  compare  favorably  with  the  conduct  of  any  community  of  a  like  size  in  any  lo- 
ility  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge ;  and  hero  permit  mc  to  intrude  the  remark 
hit  what  little  success  I  may  be  accredited  with  in  my  treatment  of  these  people  is, 
oa great  extent,  I  l>elieve,  due  to  my  readinesH  to  admit  that  oven  **  red  devils,'^  like 
tbeni,  are  not  so  bad  as  they  are  painted.  Indians  are  extren  ely  good  judges  of  the 
eelings  of  others;  they  are  naturally  thoroughly  independent,'  and  full  of,  if  not 
indf,  at  least  vanity.  It  is  by  no  means  strange  that  such  characters  (compara- 
ivelr  easily  led,  but  almost  impossible  to  drive)  should  meet  contempt  with  aversion 
Ad  dislike  with  hatred. 

With  this  digression  I  will  proceed  to  state  that  while  crimes  here  are  of  rare  occur- 
vice,  I  consider  that  they,  with  ofienses  of  a  nature  less  grave,  might  be  easily  re- 
looed  by  the  enactment  of  laws  rendering  Indians  amenable  to  the  same  regulations 
iod  penalties  as  those  to  which  their  white  neighbors  are  obliged  to  submit.  I  know, 
lid  I  regret  that  it  is  so,  that  in  this  opinion  I  am  at  variance  with  some  of  the 
wigbtest  minds  of  our  legislators ;  with  men  who  have  a  true  friendship  and  a  Chris- 
iiD  sympathy  for  a  race  much  in  need  of  their  powerful  aid ;  but  I  feel  compelled 
0 record  mv  belief  that  their  efforts  in  this  particular  are  misdirected,  and  witn  this 
iew  I  can  find  many  of  our  best  Indians  who  coincide.  It  has  been  the  policy  (I  be- 
itve,  a  good  one)  of  the  Government  to  abolish  tribal  relations  and  annul  the  power 
itht  chiefs,  bnt  by  these  means  the  unrulv  spirita  of  the  tribes  were  heretofore  oon- 
nllad,  and  when  such  means  are  destroyed  we  should  be  prepared  to  offer  something 
Ktter  as  a  subatitnte. 

Tme,  the  establishment  of  Indian  courts  has  been  proposed  and  may  be  of  great  serr- 
Ml  bnt  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  such  tribunals  would  deal  out  capital  punish- 
MRt  for  capital  crimes,  or  take  very  severe  views  of  thefts  of  horses  from  sup]>osed 
Aemies.  In  fact,  the  transition  from  an  autocratic  to  a  republican  form  of  govem- 
*^  is  too  sadden.  We  have  deprived  these  people  of  their  pillars  and  should  be 
*>pared  to  support  them.  We  treat  them  as  children,  and  snould  be  prepared  to 
■Heet,  guide,  and  control  them.  I  repeat,  and  with  emphasis,  that,  while  guided 
Md  eontrolled  they  should  also  be  protected,  for,  while  many  of  the  headmen  have 
i^pnand  their  deeire  that  their  rebellions  brethren  be  made  to  succumb  to  the  white 
jj^slaws,  they  have  also  expressed  a  fear  that  such  laws  would  be  enforced  in  dif- 
■Bot  manners  as  against  the  red  and  the  white  man ;  a  fear,  which  I  regret  to  say. 
■EKMrledge  and  experience  do  not  tend  to  allay.  It  has  been  urged  that  Indians  shonld 
iji(be||nuiiahedfor  breaking  laws  they  do  not  understand,  but  I  would  submit  that 
[^Lidians,  at  least  all  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge,  have  codes  of  morals  not  at  all 
wnilar  to  onr  ten  commandments.  Their  consciences  are  pretty  fair  guides  as  to 
'^  ia  right  and  as  to  what  is  wrong,  and  it  will  be  found  that  is,good  Indian  among 
^*|Usni  wonld  be  considered  a  pretty  good  man  in  any  community.  Onr  penalties  for 
■jnesand  methods  of  pnnishment  are  doubtless  somewhat  different,  but,  when  not 
"iMdy  known,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  couple  of  mouths  would  be  sufficient  to  con- 
JJjy  to  the  tribes,  at  least  of  which  1  write,  a  clear  understanding  thereof.  I  have 
^vvM  maiderers  roaming  at  will  on  this  reservation,  who,  having  escaped  the  ven- 
Nsee  of  relatives  of  the  slain,  know  full  well  they  have  no  other  punishment  to  fear, 
IJjjiet  as  fiilly  know  that  white  men  in  their  position  would  be  liable  to  be  hanged. 
^^  therefore,  not  presuming  to  suggest,  I  still  hope  that  some  code,  a  simple  one 
^Metaarr.  will  be  enacted  through  which  the  lawless  natives  of  Indian  reservations 
^  be  beU  in  check.  That  with  the  clear  nuderstanding  of  many  of  the  people  of 
|w  iwoanitT  firom  pnnishment  their  crimes  should  be  so  few  is  the  highest  evidence 
^^▼or  of  their  behavior  and  dispositions. 

IviDonlyfiirtber  tonoh,  and  that  slightly,  upon  my  endeavors,  directed  by  the  honor- 
2^  Sseietarj  of  the  Interior  and  yourself,  to  have  the  Flathoads,  now  residents  of 
^  Bitter  Root  Yalley,  remove  to  this  reservation.  The  visit  to  Washington  during 
**  enrrent  year  of  a  delegation  fix>m  that  band  is  too  recent  an  occurrence  to  re- 
1*in  ledtsf  hen.  BafBoe  it  to  say  that,  in  the  face  of  Chief  Charles'  determined  op- 
Mtioa,  aiMl  notwithstanding  the  proverbial  Indian  love  for  the  soil  of  his  nativity, 
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I  have,  as  has  beeu  fully  re]K)rtecl  to  you,  induced  the  heads  of  twenty  families  t 
agree  upon  a  removal,  upon  the  condition  that  they  will  he  aided  in  establi«hii! 
themselves  in  their  new  homes  (appropriations  therefor  having  already  heeug^rantcd 
and  that  they  will  enjoy  in  thu  future  the  protecting  ami  of  theGoTemment.  lDOid> 
that  tliis  aid  and  the  necessary  accompanying  sufNTvision  may  be  rendere<lefieieBt 
and  economically,  it  is  absolutely  rt-quisite  that  the  agency  be  removed  from  itspn 
ent  (Kjsition  on  the  ver^c  of  the  reservation  to  a  more  central  one,  within  areasonal) 
distance  of  wlu^re  these  people  will  require  to  locate;  but  this  sabject  was  fully  del 
with  in  my  repurt  of  February  14, 1884.  That  such  removal  of  the  families  nientioDi 
will  only  be  the  commencement  of  the  immigration  hither  of  the  great  majority,  if  n 
of  the  whole  baud,  1  firmly  believe,  and  to  this  end  I  expect  to  direct  my  exertiuns. 
Very  resjiectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

PETER  RONAN, 

Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Belknap  Agency, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  hand  you  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Ind 
service  at  this  agency. 

I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  indicate  here  the  boundaries  or  extent  of  this  ret 
vatioii,  as  that  has  been  done  for  the  past  live  years,  and  there  has  been  nochangi 
reservation  boundaries. 

The  number  of  Indians  r<>mains  substantially  the  same  as  at  the  date  of  my  lut 
port,  with  probably  a  small  increase  of  births  over  deaths. 

What  can  I  say  of  the  morals  of  these  Indians  f  According  to  their  own  stand 
thev  are  quite  a  moral  people,  but  if  compared  with  the  requirements  of  white  di 
zation  they  fall  far  short,  and  might  shock  the  more  sensitive.  Tetthis  people t 
all  in  all,  considering  the  situation,  a  fairly  moral  people.  They  possess  a  high 
preciation  of  anything  (hat  has  an  element  of  superstition,  hence  they  cling « 
great  tenacity  to  many  of  the  old  usages  of  the  race,  and  of  course  it  will  take  nu 
years  of  contact  with  whites  and  faithful  teachings  to  eradicate  those  old  snpentiti 
ideas. 

Their  associations  witli  the  whites  has  been  pleasant,  and  for  the  past  year  tl 
have  had  but  little  intercourse  with  lawless  white  men,  who  have  been  saoh  a  f&u 
influence  among  them  in  former  years. 

There  has  been  less  whisky  among  them  than  in  former  years,  the  more  peA 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  so  poor  that  it  does  not  pay  to  bring  it  among  them,  i 
fh)m  another  fact,  that  the  most  of  that  class  of  wliites  have  been  ron  oat  of  theeo 
try;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  mention  right  liere  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  to 
man  that  will  sell  whisky  to  Indians  will  be  also  a  horse -thief,  if  his  wants  appeal 
compel  it,  and  the  depredations  of  these  gentry  became  so  frequent  and  bold  t 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  horse-flesh  was  safe.  The  situation  became  so  serioai  i 
finally  a  body  of  vigilantes  was  formed,  composed  principally  of  cowboys,  and  tl 
proceeded  to  clean  up  the  Muscle-shell  country,  and  also  the  wood  yards  on  tbel 
souri  River,  with  the  result,  as  far  as  heard  from,  of  thirty  horse  thieves  hung  audi 
and  the  rest  of  the  siispicioued  characters  have  skipped  the  conntiy.  In  this  caie 
cowboys  are  entitled  to  great  praise,  and  have  the  good  will  of  all  worthy  citiM 

In  the  matter  of  Indian  labor  I  am  pleased  to  mark  a  decided  advance.  Even  ii 
the  Gros  Ventres,  who  never  before  showed  any  disposition  or  adaptability  Is  ] 
form  manual  labor,  this  season  has  seen  an  entire  change ;  theefibrts  of  all,  both  du 
and  others,  appear  to  be  directed  toward  a  difierent  view  of  the  labor  qaestioOi  ft 
what  it  was  of  old,  when  labor  was  held  to  be  degrading.  Among  the  Assinaboii 
those  who  held  to  ol<l  superstitions  the  most  tenaciously  have  been  compelled  toyi 
to  the  advancing  tide.  So  that  to-day  there  is  hardly  an  able-bodied  Assinabo 
but  what  will  reb pond  when  called  upon  to  assist  us.  They  have  done  their  ihafi 
plowing,  planting,  and  hoeing ;  also  in  harvesting  and  haying,  and  all  their  allottBl 
of  laud  show  good  attention  and  as  a  result  will  well  repay  them  Ibr  their  lib* 
Many  of  them  will  pnt  up  hay  for  themselves,  something,  except  in  two  or  tl 
lustiim'eB,  unknown  oefore  at  this  agency. 

They  (both  Gros  Ventres  and  Assinaboines)  have  bnilt  large  nnmhers  of  hoaM 
the  past  twelve  months,  at  least  150  houses,  and  genenJly  they  are  pretty  eoiafBi 
ble  buildings. 

It  will  cause  a  serious  demand  for  stoves,  as  everyone  of  them  seemato  beTOty: 
bitions  to  own  a  stove.  They  keep  the  inside  of  their  houses  quite  dean  «idt 
but  they  keep  them  so  terribly  hot,  especially  in  cold  weather,  that  it  would  i 
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Le  a  white  mao  sick.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  ehange  from  their  old 
i-frozen  state  to  snch  intensely  warm  quarters  will  tend  to  introduce  more  sick- 
I  than  formerly. 

Ly  police  fofbe  are  moderately  effective  in  small  matters;  in  fact  the  instances  of 
He  stealing,  and  other  crimesof  a  similar  nature  have  hecome  so  rare  that  there  is 
t  little  for  tbem  to  do  except  in  keepin|r  order  in  their  own  camps. 
Insanitary  matters  the  agency  physician  roports  the  average  number  of  Indians 
»title<l  to  treatment  at  1,850,  the  number  that  have  in  some  manner  been  treated  as 
6;  of  this  number  14  have  died,  12  of  which  died  from  chronic  incurable  diseases, 
oth  tribes  suffer  severely  from  venereal  diseases,  contracted  souie  years  ago,  and  now 
ppeariiig  as  a  constitutional  disease,  affecting  the  lungs  and  throat  especially,  and 
his  is  and  will  conlinue  to  be  the  cause  of  a  large  majority  of  the  deaths  among  this 
«ople.  The  eeneral  health  of  these  Inians  is  good,  and  improves  from  year  to  year, 
•ndiutimel  believe  this  people  will  outgrow  their  present  tainted  condition,  and 
tceome  a  fairly  healthy  race. 

The  supplies  furnished  them  the  past  year  were  not  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and 
rat  for  the  additional  amount  furnished  later  in  the  year  much  sufferin^^  would  have 
Dost  certainly  ensued ;  and  as  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is,  I  suppose, 
t^Mat  the  same,  it  is  apparent  that  the  same  state  of  things  will  exist  as  came  to  pass 
Mt  year.  And  right  here  I  desire  to  say  that  from  all  points  this  Indian  question 
i{>peara  to  be  an  anomalous  one,  and  outside  of  the  influences  that  would  govern  in 
nmilar  situations  with  other  races.  I  am  happily  able  to  say  that  uoue  of  my  In- 
lins  have  starved  to  death,  but  it  has  been  only  by  the  most  rigid  economy  and  by 
uepiDg  them  on  short  rations  that  such  a  calamity  has  been  averted.  But  I  have  it 
^OBk  parties  who  have  been  on  the  ground  that  at  other  agencies  in  Montana  many 
^Te  actually  starved  to  death. 

Now,  I  charge  that  all  the  fault  in  these  matters  lies  at  the  door  of  Congress.  Thou- 
iMids  and  thousands  of  dollars  are  appropriated  every  year  for  matters  of  doubtful 
^rlety,  and  at  the  same  time  only  starvation  appropriations  are  made  where  most 
Meded,  namelv,  for  the  starving  Indians  on  our  northern  borders;  and  duriug  all  the 
inie  these  unhappy  people  have  been  under  the  fostering  care  of  our  Government 
IV  wise  CongTfMW  has  appropriated  lands,  money,  and  legislation  upon  railioads, 
ivoa,  and  harbors,  public  buildings,  and  monuments  to  the  dead,  and  during  which 
lias  thoasands  of  the  nation's  wealth  have  beeo  expended  in  charity  to  the  starving 
leather  lands,  while  within  our  own  borders  men,  women,  and  children  have  been 
Bastate  of  starvation,  in  actual  want  of  sufficient  to  sustain  life,  and  all  this  in  the 
■terest  of  economy.  I  believe  the  nation  paid,  and  dearly,  too,  for  the  great  crime  of 
liiNry.  and  I  believe  that  a  just  God  will  exact  the  tribute  for  our  treatment  of  the 
UiaD  race.  "  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding  tine."  Is 
it  lay  wonder,  then,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that,  instead  or  becoming  Christian  citi- 
tm  they  become  soured,  and  commit  outrages  on  the  stockman's  cattle,  and,  at 
Haea,  other  and  greater  outrages?  Let  the  white  man  put  himself  in  theii  place,  and 
Imtore  to  aeser.*  that  they  would  commit  a  thousand  fold  more  depredations  than 
Ani  the  Indian.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  pull  my  Indians  through  the  year  on  the 
■iOQnt  appropriated,  but  it  looks  like  a  disagreeable  job.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be 
■fortiinea,  day  i^ter  day,  hj  hordes  of  half-fed  women  and  children  tor  something 
Mrs  to  eat,  and  not  have  it  in  your  power  to  alleviate  tbfir  suffering. 

But,  fortunately,  by  their  labors  they  have  produced  sufficient  to  supply  their  im- 
Miate  wants;  as  far  as  potatoes,  com,  turnips,  «&c.,  are  concerned,  tliey  will  have 
Mttty.  The  Indians  have  worked  diligently  and  well  on  their  farms,  those  that  have 
"Mi,  and  the  result  is  a  fine  crop.  But  unfortunately  many  of  them  have  no  farms 
■i  heaeeno  crop.  And  while  noon  thin  subject  I  wish  to  reiterate  former  statements 
■  Kgard  to  the  breaking  of  land.  My  Indians  could  just  as  well  have  tilled  6(K)  to 
JHaena of  land  aa  well  as  the  300  acres  they  have  cultivated.  The  white  employes 
■■vahiDken  erery  spring  all  they  could,  but  it  was  but  a  tithe  of  what  was  needed. 
ftWMid  ■eem  to  be  a  wise  scheme  to  break  up  for  them  all  the  land  they  can  till, 
Mfhatitdiieetly  in  the  line  of  onr  efforts  toward  making  them  self  supporting. 

OatlM  whole  a  careful  survey  of  the  field  indicates  rapid  advancement  in  certain 
«iictionf,more  elearly  in  respect  to  agriculture,  and  I  assert  that  in  a  few  years,  with 
—diiMiitance  aa  the  Government  should  most  certainly  afford  th>  m,  these  Indians 
fflbeeeie  laiwely  self-sustaining.  Also,  in  the  way  of  horse  stealing,  from  being  a 
— nwdhiiP  and  none  stealing  race,  six  years  ago,  they  are  now  a  quiet  and  orderly 
{*^pls.  AO  stolen  horses  have  been  brought  in  for  a  twelve  month,  and  I  fully  be- 
wo  thai  their  days  of  horse  stealing  are  past  forever.  It  begins  to  look  as  though  there 
VM  a  ftttnre  for  this  people. 

I^esehoal  has  been  fairly  well  attended,  and  the  attendance  has  been  quite  uni- 
■ni  sad  ngalar,  wid  the  progress  made  has  been  quite  apparent.  With  better  fa- 
iUitiat  tiMMpmgiMB  would  be  more  marked.  I  trust  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the 
Miuj  bviMiBff  will  he  put  upon  a  permanent  basis,  and  that  then  a  boarding  school 
viU  M  OM  sf  tns  flnl  objects  to  be  taken  under  consideration. 
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The  buildiDgs  of  the  present  agency  (with  the  exception  of  thoae  bnilt  by  bm)  in 
in  a  terribly  tambledown  condition,  and  oar  living  nonses  are  to  a  certain  d^{;ne 
actnally  dangeroas.  I  trust  that  measures  will  be  taken  at  an  early  day  to  build  dbv 
buildings,  that,  if  not  pretty,  will  at  least  be  safe. 

There  has  been  no  missionary  work  here  with  the  exception  of  a  sta^  of  a  week  or 
two  of  a  Catholic  priest.  They,  the  Catholics,  intend  to  establish  a  pnest  here  atii 
early  day.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  denomination  under  wnose  iuperriM 
this  agency  is  supposed  to  be  to  take  some  steps  towards  carrying  oat  the  worktbit 
has  been  alloted  to  them. 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfuUy,  vour  ol)edient  servant, 

W.  L.  LINCOLN, 

Indian  Jfmi. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Peck  Agency,  MoNTAHii. 

Angutt^im. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  poverty  and  plenty.  During  the  early  part  of  the  Jtv 
the  limited  supplies  that  I  was  allowed  to  issue  to  thelndians(in  the  absence  of  giM 
and  a  total  failure  of  the  crops)  wasiusufBcient  to  keep  them  from  feeling  the  paaptf 
hunger  to  some  extent.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  I  had  four  laiip  mI^ 
drons  in  which  I  had  a  soup  m^e  and  issued  to  the  old,  the  sick,  and  little  cbildM. 
The  Assiuaboines  at  Wolf  Point  killed  quite  a  number  of  their  horses  to  subsist  npM* 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  horses  killed  and  eaten.  When  an  In- 
dian killed  his  own  horse  he  sold  the  hide.  When  an  Indian  killed  a  horse  owned  by 
some  one  else  the  hide  was  usually  destroyed.  The  traders  purchased  in  all  thiitj- 
four  horse  hides.  The  newspaper  re))orts  as  to  the  starving  condition  of  the  IndiiM 
at  Fort  Peck  Agency  were  greatly  exaggerated,  written  by  parties  that  either  didnt 
know  the  facts  or  were  not  responsible  for  what  they  wrote.  During  the  latter  pot 
of  the  winter  and  early  spring  the  mortuary  statistics  show  an  increase  over  the  pit* 
vious  months  owing  to  this  fact,  disease  (mostly  syphilis,  congenital  and  tertiary) 
preying  upon  the  system,  an  insufficient  amount  of  nourishing  food,  the  long  oontiiv- 
ous  cold  weather,  and  not  starvation  alone,  the  cause  of  so  many  deaths  over  preriotf 
months. 

WORK  PERFORMED  BY  THE  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  have  cut  and  hauled,  a  distance  of  4  miles,  Ion  for  200,000  fioet  of 
lumber  for  agency  use,  cut  and  sold  500  cords  of  wood,  built  for  themselves  ITS  lof 
houses,  gathered  and  sold  150  tons  of  buffalo  bones,  and  made  250  tons  of  hay. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Owing  to  the  limited  supply  of  farm  and  garden  seed  furnished  only  600  aorei  of 
land  was  planted  and  cultivated  by  the  Indians.  Having  a  fair  amonnt  of  rain-ftH 
we  now  have  an  abundant  harvest,  especially  of  corn. 

WORK  ON  IRRIGATING  DITCH. 

April  1  we  commenced  work  on  two  irrigating  ditches,  one  at  Wolf  Point,  the  other 
at  Poplar  Creek.  At  Wolf  Point  we  constructed  a  dam  500  feet  long,  and  made  a  ditch 
890  rods  long,  3^  feet  wide,  2  feet  deep.  At  Poplar  .Creek  we  constructed  a  dam  300 
feet  lon^.  The  ditch  is  8  miles  long,  6  feet  wide,  2^  feet  deep.  We  now  have 6  milN 
of  running  water  in  the  ditch,  covering  several  hundred  acres  of  good,  arableJaad  ; 
before  it  reaches  the  Missouri  River  bottom,  where  we  have  several  thousand  aoreiii 
one  body  of  the  very  best  soil.  We  have  yet  to  constnict  an  aqueduct  across  Fopltf 
Creek  before  the  main  ditch  will  be  complete.  The  entire  work  was  performed  hT 
the  Indians,  with  the  assistance  of  agency  employ6s  as  superintendents,  tJie  ladiiii 
working  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  day.  For  tour  days  out  of  six  tliey  were  paid  i> 
supplies;  the  remaining  two  days  they  were  paid  in  cash.  The  actaal  cash  ootlij 
for  the  excavation  was  less  than  8  cents  per  cubic  yurd.  The  Government  leUM 
makes  a  better  investment  for  the  Indians  toward  self-support  than  it  did  vhi^B  H 
assisted  them  in  putting  this  irrigating  ditch  in  operation.  Every  acre  of  P^^ 
covered  by  the  ditch  is  worth  now  $25.  The  Indians  were  not  alow  to  take  twd  <J 
the  pick  and  shovel  and  go  to  work  when  they  once  learned  that  if  they  waBM 
anything  to  eat  they  must  work  and  earn  it  like  white  men.  They  are  pnmd  of  thrfi 
anooessiul  enterprise  and  are  hopeful  as  to  their  future  sncoeM  in  agtionltaral  pui>i^ 
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EDUCATION. 

I  facilities  of  edncatiug  this  people  are  not  eqnal  to  the  demand,  hundreds  of 
ragged  boys  and  girls  running  wild  in  camp,  growing  up  in  ignorance  and 
that  ought  to  be  in  school,  but  there  is  no  provision  made  for  them.  If  th«»y  are 
9  of  the  Government  the  Government  ought  to  provide  for  this  great  need.  It  is 
justice  to  the  Indian  child  to  permit  it  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  The  As^ina- 
rs  at  Wolf  Point  have  long  a^ked  for  a  boarding  school  for  their  children.  They 
a  mission  day-school,  taught  by  Rev.  G.  W.  VVood,  supported  by  the  Presbyte- 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  who  has  worked  hard  for  the  best  interests  of  those 
le,  and  met  with  fair  success.  Rev.  P.  O.  Mathews,  an  educated  Indian,  has 
;e  of  the  Gtovernment  day-school,  and  has  more  pupils  than  can  be  accommo- 
l.  In  connection  with  the  school  Mr.  Mathews  has  plant^  and  cultivated  10 
I  of  ground,  teaching  the  boys  how  to  help  themselves  when  out  of  school.  At 
Ar  Creek  there  is  a  mission  day-school,  taught  by  Miss  Dickson  and  Miss  McCreight, 
r  the  supervision  of  Rev.  M.  E.  Chapiu,  Presbyterian  missionary.  The  school 
»een  well  attended,  and  many  of  the  scholars  show  a  proficiency  in  the  Dakota,  in 
h  they  are  taught.  The  industrial  boardiug  school,  conducted  by  Rev.  I.  'T. 
T,  has  l>een  well  attended,  more  than  could  be  well  cared  for.  A  new  corps  of 
lers  thronghont,  some  of  them  young  and  inexperienced,  could  not  hope  to  be 
creasfal  as  teachers  of  experience  and  a<iaptod  to  the  work. 
Deer  Tail's,  7  miles  from  the  agency,  a  mission  day-school  was  conducted  by 
>h  Rogers,  an  Indian  teacher,  who  made  a  success  in  his  work.  Also,  ^t  Lower 
BIder,  a  ratasion  day-school  was  taught  by  Robert  Hopkins,  an  Indl<»ti  man  of 
staodiDg  among  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  whites. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES 

eeo  of  practical  value  to  me.  All  minor  offenses  and  difficulties  that  trequently 
that  oi  necessity  must  be  adjusted  are  turned  over  to  the  judges  of  the  court. 
Ddiaoa  are  willing  to  abide  by  their  decisions  and  submit  to  the  penalty  im- 
.  Tlie  decision  and  authority,  coming  as  it  does  from  their  own  people,  has  the 
leiNtency  to  edncate  them  np  to  the  idea  of  law.  The  punishment  is  usually 
•portion  to  the  offense  or  turpitude  of  the  crime  committed. 

THE  SUN  DANCE 

ling  of  the  past.    The  Indians  have  lived  as  happy  withont  one  this  year  as  in 
r  years  with  it. 

onrlook  for  this  people  is  a  very  promising  one.    They  have  worked  as  never 
%  and  will  continue  in  this  way  since  their  subsistence  depends  upon  their  labor. 
Very  respectfully, 

8.  E.  SNIDER, 

Indian  Agent. 

I  COMXIBSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency^  Nebraska., 

Septembtr  6,  1884. 

t:  In  eompliance  with  instructions  received  from  your  office  I  have  the  honor  to 
it  my  thiid  annaal  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1884. 

location. 

ia  naorvatioD,  occupied  by  two  separate  tribes,  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagoee,  is 
»d  in  tfeia  eaatoni  part  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  is  known  on  the  maps  of 
Unfa  aa  **  Biaekbinl "  County.  The  Winnebagoes  occupy  the  northern  part  of  the 
vatioo  and  tli«  Ouiahaa  the  bouthern  part.  The  easteru  part  of  the  reservation, 
niaKon  the  Miseouri  River,  is  rough  and  broken  by  high  bluffs  aud  deep  ravines. 
;of  Ibbnuisv  of  bluffs  lie  thn  valleys  of  the  Omaha,  Blackbird,  aud  Logan  Creeks, 
a  raileya  with  the  intervening  table  laud  form  as  fine  farming  land  as  there  is 
ij  oonnlfjy  adapted  to  all  kinds  ot  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  for  which 
ia  laat  beeomiug  famooa. 

01188  Tm. 
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OMAHA8. 

The  Omahas  are  a  steady,  sober,  and  indastrioas  people,  whose  greatest  dedniito 
secure  permanent  homes  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  They  are  pecnlisiiy  it* 
tached  to  their  homes.  For  two  hundred  years  or  more  this  has  been  their  boM, 
never  leaviu^  it  except  when  driven  away  by  other  tribes  or  for  the  purpose  of  Uyng 
in  their  yearly  supply  of  buflalo  meat.  On  the  summit  of  every  bluff  lie  whitcniog 
in  the  sun  the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  and  on  these  bluffs  they,  too,  hope  some  diy 
to  lie  with  them. 

The  principal  event  of  importance  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  completion  of  thi 
work  of  allotting  to  the  Indians  jtheir  lands  in  severalty.  In  accordance  with  the  Mi 
of  Congress  approved  August  7,  1832,  75,931  acres  were  allotted  in  954  separate  iHot- 
ments  to  1,194  persons.  This  number  includes  the  wives,  they  receiving  their  Undi 
with  their  respective  husbands.  About  55,450  acres  remain  to  be  patented  to  tbi 
tribe,  according  to  the  act,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  bom  during  the  period  W 
the  trust  patents. 

In  the  lour  townships  nearest  the  railroad  3S6  allotments  were  taken,  ahowiac  thi 
practical  api>reciation  by  the  people  of  a  near  market  for  their  produce.  In  Tbwi- 
ship  24,  Range  7  East,  of  the  Sixth  Princinal  Meridian,  105  allotments  were  made. 
The  portion  of  this  township  lying  west  of  the  railroad  and  unallotted  to  Indians  wii 
opened  last  April  to  white  settlement,  and  was  immediately  occupied.  The  uoallottod 
portion  of  this  township  east  of  the  railroad  will  next  year  be  in  the  market,  and  tte 
Indiaus  located  there  will  be  surrounded  by  white  neighbors,  and  thus  be  bronghtii 
close  contact  with  civilized  ])cop1e.  All  the  land  1^'ins  near  the  white  settlementi 
which  skirt  the  southern  portion  of  the  reservation  is  allotted,  and  the  Indians,  pu- 
ticnlarly  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  progressive,  are  seeking  rather  than  avoidioi 
associa'tions  with  the  white  people.  This  is  a  good  indication.  Progress  cannot  Im 
made  in  isolation.  The  increasing  crops  of  the  Oniahas  to  be  marketed  make  then 
an  important  factor  iu  the  prosperity  of  the  growing  villages  in  their  vicinity,  aod 
the  tradeHmcn  in  the  villages  encourage  their  etibrts.  The  people  seem  more  and 
more  iu  carnebt  to  advance  in  their  farmers'  mode  of  life.  The  security  of  their  tenon 
of  their  land  has  had  an  excellent  inilneiice. 

The  very  thorough  manner  in  which  the  work  of  allotting  those  lands  was  dime, 
and  the  practical  instructions  given  them  at  the  same  time,  has  given  those  ])eonl<>  an 
impetus  which  will  never  be  lost.  The  thanks  of  every  one  of  these  people,  ana  mine 
with  them,  are  heartily  given  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher  for  her  noble  work.  Henceforth 
the  land  follows  descent  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  registry  kept  by 
Miss  Fletcher  will  facilitate  in  securing  the  proper  inheritance.  This  registry,  gir- 
iug  as  it  does  the  exact  status  of  the  faniilien  as  they  will  be  recognized  by  the  Got- 
ernment  in  the  patcntH,  will  also  render  valuable  assistance  in  maintaining  the  iotq^ 
rity  of  the  family,  a  nioHt  important  matter  in  the  welfare  of  this  people. 

The  increiisiiig*  prosperity  of  the  people  and  their  contact  with  the  white  settle* 
ments  makes  the  necessity  <if  law  as  between  Indians,  and  white  men  and  Indiana,  of 
grave  importance.  The  Indian  court  of  offenses  has  proven  efficient  and  effective  la 
dealing  with  the  class  of  disorders  which  came  under  its  control.  It  is,  however, 
daily  more  apparent  that  the  three  judges  of  this  court  should  be  compensated  for 
their  services,  as  they  are  frequently  called  upon  to  do  unpopular  things,  and  if  tras 
to  the  duties  of  their  o^ce  often  risk  personal  friendship  and  help.  This  is  a  Jaat 
reason  why  they  should  be  made  independent  and  secure  against  loaa.  AnoUNf 
reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  judges  must  be  of  necessity  taken  from  the  moia 
advanced  and  progressive  people,  and  such  have  farms  that  cannot  be  left  withoal 
loss  while  they  are  giving  their  time  to  trials.  Each  convening  of  the  judges  eoifii 
them  a  day's  time,  which  cannot  be  ^iven  without  loss.  With  proper  compenaatiM 
and  under  proper  nrovisions  the  duties  of  the  judges  could  be  enlarged  and  the  order 
and  discipline  of  tiie  people  enhanced. 

Anothir  step  taken  by  these  people  at  this  time,  which  indicates  a  determination  to 
march  on  to  independence,  is  the  closing  of  their  shops  as  tribal  inatitutiona.  ThBf 
believe  they  are  ready  for  the  discipline  of  paying  for  their  own  work.  If  theg^eaa 
succeed  in  this  way  it  is  undoubtedly  educational  in  its  tendency,  as  it  neceaaitataa 
forethought  in  providing  and  retaining  the  means  necessary  for  paving  the  carpeattf 
and  blac^Ksmith  for  their  work ;  and  if  they  succeed  in  this  they  will  see  the  naoeaa^ 
for  forethoii^ht  and  preparation  in  other  matters,  and  that  is  tne  beginning  of  eeM- 
omy  and  thrift-,  which  solves  the  whole  problem  for  them  of  self-aapport.  The  OiaalM 
are  a  determined  and  progressive  people,  and  in  a  very  hopeful  condition. 

WIXMEBAOOB8. 

The  Winnebagoes  arein  many  respects  as  different  from  the  Omahaa  as  a  Gvp^y  ft<* 
a  German.    They  seem  to  be  by  natare  and  practice  a  wandering  and  nomadio  peofh 
Some  of  them  are  continually  on  the  move  and  embraoe  in  their  trmvela  all  tht 
country  ftom  Minnesota  to  Kanaaa.    They  are  always  active,  energetic,  and  indoa* 
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wiltad,  fall  of  expedients  in  case  of  emergency  or  acoident,  and  sharp 
Biany  of  them  are  good  farmers  and  ocoapy  their  farms  at  all  seasons. 
r  their  farms  darins  orop  season  and  then  put  their  children  in  school 
remainder  of  their  family  to  the  timber  for  the  winter,  where  they  en- 
ding and  logging  until  seed  time  comes  again.  They  fully  understand 
heir  labor  and  drive  close  bargains  with  their  employers.  They,  as  a 
0  be  day  laborers  rather  than  farmers.  Seed  time  and  harvest  are  too 
;hem,  and  they  prefer  the  quicker  returns  of  the  laborer,  even  at  the  ex* 
greater  profit. 

never  been  the  subject  of  persistent  missionary  labor,  and  as  a  conse* 
sposed  to  gamble  and  take  a  drink  when  occasion  offers,  and  have  more 
cachings  of  their  medicine  men  than  in  Gk>spel  teachings.  Most  of  thenr 
1.  wear  citizens'  clothes,  and  when  on  the  reservation  live  in  houses  audi 
Idren  to  school. 

Dagoes  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  money  due  them  from  land  sold! 
and  have,  therefore,  been  the  victims  of  political  scheming  and  ii^u- 
ressional  interference.  The  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  1881,  dividing^ 
Annuity  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  Indians,  in  violation  of 
tieir  treaties,  was  unfortunate  for  them,  as  it  tends  to  keep  them  floating 
>ayment8  in  Wisconsin  and  on  this  reservation. 

yongrese  approved  August  7,  1882,  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  unooca- 
»f  the  Omaha  Reservation,  after  allotting  to  each  person  a  homestead, 
desire  among  the  Winnebagoes  to  do  likewise.  I  think  this  a  move  in 
ction.  Small  reservations  are  decidedly  the  best  for  the  Indians.  It  is 
Ated  condition  of  large  reservations  that  affords  shelter  and  protec- 
>bJectionable  characters  who  demoralize  Indians.    These  people  cannot 

0  near  to  good  settlers.  The  opinion  prevails  in  some  places  in  the  East 
people  are  not  proper  associates  for  Indians.  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
inding  these  reservations  are  sober,  industrious,  intelligent,  and  frngal 
n  all  these  respects  will  compare  favorably  with  rural  communities  in 
fctes.  People  are  not  all  good  about  these  reservations,  but  I  hear  that 
be  said  even  of  Boston.  The  past  fiscal  year  has  been  a  year  of  progress 
lians,  and  of  a  character  that  will  result  in  great  good  in  the  future. 

EDUCATIOXAL. 

ial  boarding  schools  at  both  agencies  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
d  work.  The  attendance  has  been  satisfactory  throughout  the  year, 
innebago  school  being  larger  than  ever  before. 

ial  part  of  the  education  consists  of  farm  and  garden  work,  care  of  stock, 
al  chores  about  the  house  for  the  boys,  while  the  girls  are  taught  house- 
Iry  work,  cooking  and  baking,  and  sewing,  both  hand  and  machine, 
ii^er  girls  can  cut  and  fit  clothing  for  both  sexes.  All  the  girls'  cloth- 
ater  part  of  the  boys'  is  manufactured  at  the  schools.  We  cannot  at 
teach  the  different  trades  as  they  are  taught  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton ; 
^  ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools. 
shop  should  be  fitted  up,  and  there  every  boy  should  be  taught  the  use 
lare,  and  plane.  These  boys  should  have  a  practical  farmer's  education. 
»ment  of  the  schools  is  the  same  at  both  agencies.    Two  councilmen  are 

001  inspectors  for  a  term  of  one  month.    They  visit  the  schools  once  each 
this  means  all  the  council  have  become  interested  in  the  schools  and 

nre  better  attendance.  To  these  men  the  parents  state  their  grievances, 
arr,  and  they  lay  the  matter  before  the  superintendent  and  an  explana- 
Ad  in  nearly  every  case  everything  is  adjustable  harmoniously.  Com- 
lance  has  been  practiced  to  a  limited  extent  during  the  year,  and  I  am 
;his  is  the  only  true  way  to  educate  the  Indian.  In  this  way  every  case 
d*  I  have  moved  very  cautiously  in  this  matter,  so  as  to  create  no  vio- 
8  against  it,  but  so  rar  as  we  have  gone  in  the  matter  it  has  met  my 
Uions. 

ber  of  the  children  are  being  educated  at  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  Hough- 
bis  is  the  true  way  to  educate  the  Indian  youth.  I  think  those  schools 
nent  the  work  of  the  agency  schools,  and  the  children  taken  should  be 
the  brightest  and  healtniest  in  attendance  here. 

n  ehan^e  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  known  as 
100,"  u  doing  a  good  work.  The  attendance  during  the  past  year  has 
Wfp  as  it  shonld  be,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  boys  were  admitted.  I 
Buatake.  Provision  should  be  made  whereby  they  may  take  a  limited 
fs  under  the  M^e  of  ten  years.  This  would  increase  the  attendance  and 
bbe  school  ana  give  better  satisfaction  to  the  Indians^  especially  to  the 
wbo  regard  this  school  as  their  own,  and  naturally  wish  that  their  boys 
~  in  their  church  school. 
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STATISTICAL. 


The  namber  of  Winnebago  Indians  on  this  reservation  is  1,905.  Number  of  bmIm 
above  eighteen  years  of  age,  351.  Namber  of  females  above  foarteen  years  of  age,tii 
Number  of  school  children  between  the  age  of  six  and  sixteen,  24U.  There  isoM 
school'house  at  Winnebago  Agency.  The  names  of  the  sohool  employ^  are  u  foUowi, 
Tic: 


Nam*. 


ChArlpA  H.  Potter 

Maria  Potter 

Jo^ephiuo  H.  Babbitt 
Elizabeth  Wiukbaua. 

Mary  M.  Mvera     

KosaVelle  kichmood. 
Joana  Chrbitopbersoa 


Office. 


SaperintendMit 

Matron    

Teacher 

Aaaiatant  teacher 

St'amatreaa 

Cook 

Laundress 


The  number  of  Omahas  on  this  reservation  is  1,167.  Number  of  males  over 
years  of  age,  279.  Number  of  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  337.  NuoTber  tf 
school  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen.  303.  There  are  two  sehoil- 
bouses  on  the  Omaha  Reserve,  one  known  as  the  Omaha  industrial  boarding-seksd 
and  the  other  as  the  Omaha  mission.  The  employ^  at  the  Omaha  miasioQanil 
follows : 


Xaosk 


2in.  M.  C.  Wade.  /..... 
?tf  argaerite  La  Flescbe 

If  ias  M.  C.  Fetter 

IMins  M.L.Bam8 

Klla  Blessing 

Slma  Taylor 


OAee. 


Superintendeiit . ... 

Teacher 

Industrial  teaeher 

Matron , 

Laundress , 

Cook 


The  employes  at  the  Omaha  industrial  boarding  school  are  as  follows,  Yis: 


Name. 


William  C.  McBeath 

Mary  McBeath 

Clara  Nicklin 

Tiutoria  Hull 

denientine  Warner 

Ella  D«aring 

J'ane  Johnaon 


Soperintendent. . 

Matron 

Teacher  

Aasistsnt  teacher 

Seamatresa 

LaundTMS 

Cook 


Bslaiy. 


m 


Very  respectfully, 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


GEO.  W.  WILKINSON, 

V.  S.  IndUm  J$mt 


Consolidated  Santbe,  Flandreau,  and  Ponca  Agsnct, 

Nebraska  and  Dakota,         ^ 

Rrspectsd  Friend  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  I  submit  this,  my  •igfalki*' 
nual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  past  year. 


santeb  agency 


is  situated  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  Townships  Noa.  31, 98|tf^^ 
Banges  4  and  5  West,  in  Knox  County,  Nebraska,  and  contains  near  115,000  aonsi'M 
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„       _         ^       ,  „  lu&t«d 

)rtb  edge  of  tbe  regerv&tjon,  near  the  Missouri  Kiver,  near]  j  oppoai  te  Sp^ing- 
[.,  nhich  in  our  nearest  railroad  point  (about  4  miles)  from  irbich  we  hove  a 
il.  YanktoQ,  Dak.,  U  :)0  miles  «nar,  Buztlle  Mills  and  CretRliloii  22  ami  3& 
lib,  and  Niobrara  Cit;  14  miles  soiitbnest.  Theseare  all  good  business  places 
le  Saiiteea  visit  to  dispose  of  their  farm  prodncts  aud  purchase  their  neees- 
pUe«  in  addition  to  those  that  they  get  from  the  trader  at  the  agency. 

POPULATION. 
LDteea  came  here  Jaue  11,  18i!6,  numbering  ahont  1,350  aon)s:  since  then  there 
a  gradual  decrease  notil  this  time,  they  now  number  80d.  Some  went  to 
lu,  others  to  Minneaota,  and  qoiie  a  number  died  from  the  small-pox  Id  1673. 
last  seven  years  the;  have  remained  alwnt  tbesame  in  nnmber ;  aome  go  away, 
ime  to  take  their  plaoes;  the  laat  year  there  were  34  binha  aud  37  deaths. 

AATI0N8. 
■ae  of  rations  baa  been  diaconlinned  taall«zce|>t  ohUdren  who  attend  scbod 
at  50  old  and  infirm  persons.  Seven  years  ^o  I  issued  sugar,  coffee,  beef,  flonr, 
ce,  pork,  Ae.,  to  alt  the  tribe  at  the  olose  of  each  week,  giving  them  aboafc 
.o  live  upon  without  much  labor.  Hiis  had  to  be  changed,  the  rations  wera 
;  withdrawn,  and  preaanre  brought  to  bear  to  have  them  commence  to  labor, 
mid  not  be  done  all  at  once;  little  by  little  the  work  was  accompliahed,  so 
pacial  suffering  was  known. 

UANIIER   OP  UVINQ. 

diana  have  gradoally  come  from  the  dug-out  to  log  and  frame  boasea.  They 
inpplied  with  borsea,  oxen,  wagons,  and 7a rtning  implemenls.  Tbey  have  also 
plied  with  helfem,  bntqaite  a  numl>er  of  them  have  neglected  to  care  fur  them, 

have  perisbftd,  or  the  Indians  violated  tnstraotious  by  dtsposing  of  them  to 
le  cash,  and  the  cattle  would  be  gone  before  the  agent  would  know  of  it.    In 

many  of  them  have  improperly  eutteu  uway  from  the  agency.  Tbey  all  wear 
drees;  generally  live,  work,  and  act  like  white  people.     Tbey  can  do  their 

Slanting,  sowing,  reaping,  mowing,  gathering,  and  thrashing  without  th« 
of  the  white  man. 


ini. 

IIH. 

iMir»««. 

19,480 
Bit.  430 

l-?iS 

m.Bsa 

HIM 

is!  ami 

"i-SSf 

'■SS 

BctkK.jV"-"  Ja*-"-- 

IFfB. 

IBM. 

1.000 

""m 
0,000 
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Farming  implements  in  use  at  the  agency  are  aa  fbllows :  75  breaking  plows,  134 
croM-plows,  189  waf^ns,  28  mowing,  25  combined,  and  10  reaping  machines, 22 bom- 
rakea,  and  3  thraRhmg  machines,  l^ides  numerous  small  implements  and  tools. 

HOW  TO  HELP  THE  INDIANS. 

From  the  above  yon  can  see  that  the  rations  have  been  decreased,  the  acrea^snd 
products  from  labor  have  been  increased.  This  requires  time,  i>atience,  perBevorsMSi 
and  labor,  and  can  best  be  brought  about  by  energetic  practical  Christian  work,  sad 
in  doing  this  we  find  that  we  have  not  only  got  to  contend  with  and  convince  the 
Indians  themselves,  but  we  have  to  t»trivo  with  the  ideas  of  people  who  may  wiihto 
do  good  but  are  often  a  hiudrauce  and  a  drawback  to  the  Indian  work.  It  isallri|^ 
for  philanthropic  people  to  assist  in  the  Indian  work ;  so  long  as  they  act  as  aoxilisiici 
to  the  Department  and  its  agents  they  may  do  much  good  in  assisting  officers  sad 
Indians,  but  the  trouble  often  is  that  they  forget  who  the  res|>onsible  persoDssit, 
and,  as  irresponsible  ])artie8,  wish  to  take  the  lead  and  have  the  reKi>onsibleofficeniet 
as  assistance  to  them.  I  liave  been  amused  upon  thei-eceipt  of  letters  of  inquiry  (roB 
persons  in  the  East,  who  wish  to  get  up  a  lecture  on  the  Indian  or  Indian  policy. 
They  have  never  seen  an  Indian,  and  know  nothing  about  the  working  of  the  Depsrt' 
ment,  and  ask  for  information.  Yet  they  are  willing  to  display  their  ignorance smpog 
uninformed  people  by  making  unkind  assertions,  as  tak«^n  from  newspapers,  sgaiort 
the  Department  and  its  agents  about  their  dealing  with  and  work  among  the  Indisoi 
Then  there  are  others  who  visit  the  agencies,  many  of  whom  are  verv  accept*ble;  sooe 
of  them  come  with  words  of  comfort  and  kind  advice,  which  brightens  onr  pathway 
and  helps  us  along ;  others  come  as  critics  and  they  feel  that  they  mnst  create cooe 
|;reat  refonn,  and  they  go  to  work  to  make  the  change,  and  in  doing  this  they  eosM 
in  contact  with  the  responsible  parties  whose  duty  it  is  to  seethatthelawispropeily 
executed,  and  tben  the  contention  commences,  and  the  individual,  Departmeat* 
policy  is  generally  attacked,  and  time  occupied  that  shonld  be  applied  toabeltv 
purpose.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  for  a  jterson  to  get  up  a  diitai^ 
auce  on  an  Indian  agency.  The  agent  is  honestly  required  to  withdraw  the  latiaBl 
and  make  them  work.  This  caus(«  an  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  stomach,  and  (iNf 
will  rally  around  any  one  who  they  think  will  fill  them  np  and  bring  them  haekl^ 
easier  times. 

THE  GENERAL  CONDITION, 

habits,  and  disposition  of  the  Indians  are  goo<l.  They  have  come  from  a  life  of  defMadr 
ency  to  one  of  independence,  acquiring  habits  of  industry  instead  of  idleness,  with! 
disposition  to  try  to  make  their  own  living  and  not  depend  upon  the  Govemmentte 
all  that  they  need ;  yet  they  never  refuse  to  take  what  they  can  get  and  haveadiip^ 
sition  to  ask  fur  many  things  that  they  should  get  for  themselves.  They  are  vccT 
regular  in  attending  church  on  Sundav,  generally  live  in  peace  with  their  neigbboi^ 
and  comply  with  their  word.  True,  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  yet  not  any  inart>^ 
and  I  think  not  as  much  so  as,  among  white  people.  They  need  the  continuation  of  • 
straightforward,  honest  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  push  tbemft^ 
ward  in  civilization,  the  same  as  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  our  land  to  restrict  is* 
dividuals  from  committing  crime. 

LAND  AND  CITIZENSHIP. 

The  Santees  are  having  their  land  allotted  to  them  under  the  latter  part  of  trtidj 
6  of  the  Sioux  treaty  of  IHTkS,  which  requires  that  they  must  have  previouslyoccnpijj 
the  land  for  three  years  and  made  improvements  thereon  to  the  value  of  fSOO;  w 
then  get  a  patent  for  IGO  acres  of  land ;  127  have  received  their  application  ptp^f* 
from  me,  but  I  think  they  have  not  all  yet  been  filed  in  the  land  office.  Under  tWj 
law  they  become  citizens  i>pon  the  receipt  of  their  pat«nta.  Although  a  number* 
their  papers  have  been  filed  in  the  land  oftice  more  than  a  year  ago  there  havebej 
no  patents  rec^'ived  by  any  of  the  Indians,  but  w«  live  in  hopes  and  all  are  doinff  v«* 
I  think  the  Department  should  act  upon  this  sub joct  so  that  the  Indian  is  not  re<|>li* 
to  wait  twenty-five  years  before  he  can  become  a  citizen.  The  law  saya:  **  and  w/jj" 
dian  or  Indians  receiving  a  patent  for  laud  under  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  tBei*[ 
by  and  from  thenceforth  become  and  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States."  TheP«^ 
should  be  )>laced  at  once  in  the  Indian's  hand  with  the  restriction  clause  printinip<^ 
it,  or,  if  the  Department  wishes  to  hold  the  patenta,  then  a  notice  should  beiMk^ 
the  applicant,  notifying  him  that  a  patent  has  been  issued  for  him ;  this  woold<i>| 
title  him  to  his  citizenship.  They  would  then  come  under  the  1»wb  of  the  land  tf^ 
could  vote — (for  Blaine  and  Liogan). 
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MISSIONS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

lere  are  two  missions  at  Santee — the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  the  Amerioan  Mis- 
ary  Association.  The  Episcopal  mission  met  with  qaite  a  loss  on  the  momine  of 
ruarj  17,  1884,  in  havine  the  principal  buildings  of  the  mission  destroyed  by  fire, 
listing  of  church  and  school  buildings,  together  with  dwelling-honse,  sustaining 
H  of  $10,000.  Saint  Mary's  school  of  35  girls  was  closed  by  this  fire,  which  was 
h  to  be  regretted,  for  it  was  one  of  our  best  and  most  successfnl  schools,  and  it 
quite  a  loss  to  have  it  discontinued.  Amelia  Ives  was  principal,  Mary  S.  Fran- 
wtLS  the  teacher,  and  Sister  Marv,  as  we  called  her,  was  tlieir  missionary  compan- 

they  all  have  onr  true  sympatny  on  account  of  their  loss,  and  they  are  greatly 
led  among  us  as  kind  friends  and  workers.  The  mission  is  being  rebnilt,  but  not 
Ktensive  as  before.  When  this  church  is  finished  they  will  have  three  churches 
rhich  services  are  held  by  William  W.  Fowler  and  native  ministers.  This  mission 
has  a  boarding  school  for  both  sexes  at  Springfield,  Dak.',  called  Hope  school, 
er  the  care  of  Mrs.  £.  E.  Knapp.  They  accommodate  about  24  scholars  ;  they  are 
ig  a  good  work ;  teach  the  English  language  entire.  I  witnessed  the  examination 
be  close  of  the  school  in  June  last.  The  children  spoke  the  English  language  well 
answered  the  questions  promptly  and  did  great  credit  to  themselves  and  teach- 

The  mission  is  putting  up  new  buildings  for  this  school  and  b^^  next  year  their 
K>1  facilities  will  be  much  improved. 

GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS. 

be  Qovemment  industrial  school  is  taught  by  Samuel  H.  Seccombe.  There  has 
I  in  attendance  during  the  year  84  scholars — 55  male  and  29  female — the  largest 
iber  that  ha«  ever  been  at  the  school  in  one  year.  The  children  are  more  easily 
emed  than  formerly ;  have  less  disciplining  to  do ;  have  had  only  one  or  two  cases 
ire  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  stronger  measures  than  moral  suasion  or  tempo- 
'  ecmfinement.  We  think  the  Indian  child  is  more  easily  governed  than  his  white 
Jier.  There  has  been  less  running  away  from  school  this  year  than  ever  before, 
re  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  All  the 
Ireo  except  some  who  came  this  year  talk  English  in  all  their  conversation,  in 
»ol  and  out.  The  girls  talk  English  more  distinctly  than  the  boys,  which,  we  be- 
e,  comes  from  the  tact  that  the  girls  are  kept  more  directly  under  the  influence  ot 
r  teachers  in  the  house  than  the  boys  can  be  ontside.  The  boys  have  exhibited 
»  interest  in  the  industrial  work  of  the  school  this  year  than  usual ;  this  has  been 
e  noticeable  in  the  garden  work ;  they  took  hold  and  worked  with  a  will,  and  they 
Ba^ood  i^arden,  the  best  they  ever  had.  We  think  if  Indian  children  have  a 
ler  incentive  for  work  they  will  not  be  found  far  behind  the  white  in  their  will- 
MM  to  labor.  We  feel  that  all  the  children  have  made  good  advancement  in  their 
lies.  Onr  greatest  source  of  encouragement  was  in  the  success  we  have  met  with 
rerooibin^  the  natural  timidity  of  the  children  and  getting  them  to  speak  up  loud 
distinct  m  their  classes  and  school  exercises,  which  was  a  fact  very  noticeable  in 
ekmng  exercises  of  the  school.  With  but  few  exceptions  I  could  hear  them  recite 
t  pieces  distinctly. 

AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

ast,  hot  not  least,  among  the  good  school  and  mission  work  going  on  here  is  that 
the  above  association  under  the  general  supervision  of  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Riggs. 
hia  work  and  the  gradual  permanent  progress  that  is  being  ma<le  I  ieel  that  I  can 
to  express  it  that  the  public  will  fully  comprehend.  The  Indian  work  has  been  a 
long  work  with  Mr.  Rig^,  also  of  his  father,  Stephen  R.  Riggs,  before  him,  who, 
^Ipet  to  say,  left  ns  within  the  last  year  for  higher  fields  of  Tabor  and  rest.  This 
Mon  has  21  persons  employed  as  teachers  and  missionaries ;  they  have  13  buildings 
oeetsd  with  the  school  and  school  work ;  number  of  children  attending  school  dur- 
:  the  year,  144.  School  was  continued  ten  and  a  half  months ;  average  attendance 
ioff  ten  months,  99.  They  have  a  blacksmith  shop,  carpenter  shop,  shoemaker 
9,  nrm,  and  brick-yard  in  connection  with  their  school.  The  Government  has 
a  this  school  abont  $8,000  during  the  year  for  the  education  of  Indian  children. 
)  Billion  *liimi8hed  all  the  subsistence,  ^c,  for  the  children,  and  they  have  ex- 
dsdmorBl^n  |8,000  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  school  buildings.  The 
idalimi  is  bsins  laid  here  for  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  Sioux  Nation  in  Christianity, 
eattoDy  and  Indnstrial  training.  I  could  dwell  at  length  upon  the  good  work  ot 
miMisn  bat  will  not  occupy  more  space  in  my  report,  but  respectfully  call  your 
Btioo  to  a  report  which  Mr.  Biggs  kindly  handed  me  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
I  other  raporto. 
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BUILDINGS. 

For  the  indastrial  school  at  Santoe  are  1  building  witb  accommodation  for 45 
and  the  employ^,  1  building  for  laundry  and  store-room,  1  for  woodshed  aiidc 
ter  shop,  1  barn  and  1  pig  pen.  Other  agency  buildings  are,  4  dwellings occu] 
agent,  physician,  sui>eriutendent,  and  clerk;' 3  dwellings  (2  rooms  each),  am 
log-honses  occupied  by  Indian  employ<^,  saw  mill,  grist  mill,  3  workshops,  war 
offices  for  aeent  and  physician,  4  stables,  1  granary,  and  10 minor  oatbuildingfl. 
are  generally  in  good  repair,  fairlv  accommodating  the  work  that  is  being  can 
More  room  and  better  accommoiiation  is  needed,  particnlarlv  in  the  blacku 
department.  Other  improvements  could  be  made  and  profitably  utilized  in  tl 
ice.  The  grist  mill  is  now  closed  on  account  of  the  engine  giving  ont,  which  t 
to  have  replaced  soon  by  a  new  one,  as  correspondence  is  now  being  carried  c 
the  Department  in  regard  to  it. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFKN8B8. 

The  rales  governing  Indian  offenses  have  been  in  operation  doriDg  the  yea 
court  is  composed  of  three  Judges  selected  from  the  poliee  force,  who  are.  An* 
Campbell,  John  White,  and  George  Redo  wl ;  they  hold  regular  •easiona  once  an 
a  month.  There  have  been  33  cases  before  them  during  the  year,  aa  foUowa 
oases  damage  to  property,  1  drunkenness,  1  disputed  title  to  personal  propwti 
ing  up  and  selling  stray  hogs,  4  living  together  without  due  form  of  marriag 
sertin^  wife,  2  abusing  wife,  1  bastardy,  1  breach  of  promise,  1  family  tro! 
Il^ambling  (moccasin  game),  1  harloti|r,  and  2  assaalt  and  battery.  Amount 
imposed  and  paid  in :  12  fines,  $1  each,  $12 ;  2  fines,  |2  each,  $4  :  5  fines,  $5  ea 
and  1  fine,  (15 — total,  $56.  We  think  the  court  is  doing  good  service  and  c 
benefit  to  the  agency  in  preventing  and  punishing  crime. 

FLANDRBAU  AOBXCT. 

'  llie  Flandreaa  Indians  are  a  part  of  the  Santees  who  left  Santee  Agency  a 
up  Indian  homesteads  along  the  Sioux  River,  Flandreau,  Moody  Coanty,  Dak 
miles  north  of  Santee ;  they  number  at  this  time  about  250  persona ;  they  an 
nized  citizens,  and  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbors.  They  have  lived  there  i 
years,  and  I  am  told  that  during  that  time  not  one  of  the  Indians  has  been 
or  arrested  for  stealing.  They  are  honest  and  make  good  citizens,  but  do  not 
the  energy  generally  seen  among  white  people,  although  this  we  believe  has  b< 
much  overcome  within  the  last  few  years.  Some  of  the  most  shiftless  have 
and  left  while  the  better  class  who  have  remained  are  applying  themselves 
their  farms,  &c  They  have  two  churches  conducted  by  native  ministers,! 
Indians  are  very  regular  in  attending  the  services.  They  have  been  assi8te< 
Government  in  various  ways  so  that  they  have  a  good  supply  of  farming  impi 
cattle,  &c.  They  have  a  school-house  in  which  a  day  school  is  taught  by  a  i 
ployed  by  the  Government,  making  a  free  school  for  them.  The  Government  li 
twenty  houses  for  them  during  the  year.  They  are  becoming  more  perman< 
cated  and  doing  better,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  them  have  kept  their  land 
reniaiuing  as  permanent  settlers  than  you  will  find  among  the  same  nnmber 
tier  white  people  who  first  settled  the  country.  The  country  around  Flandrea 
settled  up,  a  railroad  runs  through  the  county,  and  their  lands  are  valuable. 
Indians  deserve  credit,  should  be  encouraged,  but  not  assisted  too  much. 

THE  PONCA  INDIA198 

under  my  care  are  a  part  of  the  Ponca  Indians  of  Indian  Territory,  who  were  i 
from  here  in  1877,  but  came  back  under  Chief  Standing  Bear.  They  namb« 
170  persons,  are  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Running- Water  or  Niobrara! 
miles  from  Santee,  they  have  log-houses  and  stables,  are  cultivating  the  grot 
making  an  honest  living  supporting  themselves.  I  am  now  bnildine  twent; 
for  them,  to  be  paid  for  from  a  special  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  saidpurposc 
have  had  issued  to  them  horses,  cattle,  farming  implements,  &c.,  bv  the  Gove 
so  that  they  are  all  well  supplied.  They  have  a  school-house,  warenouse,  blai 
shop,  and  two  dwelling-houses  as  agency  buildings.  Samuel  Sullivan  is  the 
intendent  and  does  their  blacksmithing,  wagon-making,  and  looks  after. theii 
work.  I  expect  to  en  ploy  a  teacher  and  stare  a  day  school  in  a  short  time, 
have  some  religious  services  among  them. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

All  the  Indians  under  my  care  are  kindly  treated  by  the  GoTernmeni  and  r 

by  the  people  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  and  all  have  canae  for  than! 

I  have  now  been  here  nearly  eight  years ;  have  two  more  to  aerve  under  m} 
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pointireDt,  bat  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  remain.  True,  this  appears,  to  a  certain 
Aent.  like  a  second  hotue  to  me;  the  Indians  call  the  agent  father,  and  a  numbcrof 
use  people  do  appear  to  me  as  my  children.  They  come  to  me  for  advice  upon  all 
objects,  and  I  have  become  more  or  less  attached  to  them,  and  as  we  know  each 
therms  ways,  we  get  along  withont  mnch  trouble ;  but  I  feel  at  present  that  I  have  given 
sough  of  my  life  to  this  work,  and  that  in  justice  to  myself  and  family  I  should  leave 
did  retire  from  public  work,  and  devote  the  balance  of  my  life  to  theinterest  of  my  wife 
iBd  children  iu  a  quiet  home,  where  I  hope  to  be  of  use  as  a  Christian  citizen  of  the 
jDitfd  States.  In  retiring  from  this,  my  responsible  position,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
Jiioks  to  the  oflBcers  of  the  Department  for  kindness  extended  to  me  as  an  official 
Inring  the  time  of  my  service.  I  know  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  In> 
Kan  work  since  I  entered  the  service ;  there  is  room  for  more.  The  agent  should  be 
better  paid,  so  that  such  men  as  the  service  demands  could  be  had.  It  requires  good^ 
esergetie  persons  to  act  as  agents,  such  men  as  are  of  use  and  can  find  employment  at 
igood  salary  anywhere.  I  think  the  manner  of  making  accmints,  dec,  should  be 
rinplified ;  there  is  too  mnch  red  tape.  Officers'  accounts  should  be  more  promptly 
namined  administratively.  I  think  Indian  agents  are  unjustly  and  unkindly  criti- 
died.  In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  an  appointment  is  made  and  the  name  comes  be- 
kn  the  public,  a  great  many  people  are  ready  to  look  upon  it  as  the  name  of  a  dis- 
booeit  peTBDD  ;  they  should  remember  that  the  agent  is  required  to  give  a  heavy  bond^ 
isdisheld  strictly  responsible  for  his  actions  under  said  bond.  In  order  to  advance 
ttfe  Indians  in  civilization  the  agent  is  justly  required  to  bring  a  pressure  to  bear  that 
hin  cppodtion  to  the  general  inclination  of  the  Indian,  and  m  this  way  often  incurs 
Adr  oispleasnTe.  The  agent  is  expected  to  have  great  forethought,  for  his  acts  are 
lUexinuned  with  afterthought.  Tne  Indians  lay  their  grievances  before  the  inspect- 
iiMnd  the  agents  are  generally  criticiseil. 

The  agent  is  expected  to  entertain  the  inspector  at  his  house  (so  I  am  told),  and  if 
be  deeps  a  little  louf:  in  the  morning  and  the  agent's  business  requires  him  to  eat 
ycikfast  before  the  inspector  rises  the  agent  may  expect  to  be  scolded  for  thus  eat- 
infat  his  own  table;  and  if  the  agent's  wife  does  not  make  the  oofiee  to  suit  or  the 
W  are  a  little  too  soft  or  too  hard  she  may  expect  to  receive  a  short  remark.  They 
MB  get  angry  and  swear  or  scold  around  iu  general ;  this  is  all  right  for  them,  but  the 
jnat  most  not  do  this.  He  must  work  all  the  week,  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  see  that 
|h  children  keep  very  quiet,  do  not  go  outside  of  the  yard  to  play  on  account  of  the 
lid  example.  The  agent  must  be  affable  and  courteous  at  all  times,  no  matter  how 
sach  he  has  on  his  mind.  In  fact  the  agent  must  be  a  model  man,  and  such  men  are 
ttpeeted  to  be  had  and  Her\'e  for  the  small  pay  allowed  for  Indian  agents.  Then  there 
■the  missionary,  who  feels  it  his  duty  to  look  after  some  of  the  agency  business,  and 
aheia  not  allowed  to  go  on,  no  matter  if  it  docs  interfere  with  some  one  else,  he  takes 
jinaeat  the  interruption,  and  then  the  agent,  who  has  given  bonds  to  honestly  per- 
m  the  duties  of  his  office  and  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  employds  and  the 
vitk  of  the  agency  in  general,  is  censured,  and  he  who  would  dare  to  go  against  such 
iwoold*be  (Tod-like  missionary  apostle  must  be  put  down.  I  am  glnd  to  say  the 
laovtiis  not  true  of  all  inspectors  nor  all  missionaries^  but  it  is  true  of  a  few  of  them,. 
^  the  agents  nc^ed  to  be  protected  from  such.  I  believe  the  Indian  Department  has 
Jihooest  officers  as  any  Department  of  the  Government ;  that  they  have  more  labor 
^perforiD,  heavier  responsibilities,  less  pay,  and  less  thanks  from  the  general  public 
vwbat  they  do  than  any  other  set  of  public  men. 

THE  OLD  AND  INFIRM. 

.  I  find  that  I  have  omitted  one  very  important  subject,  that  of  caring  for  the  old, 
tafinn^  and  blind  people.  At  present  we  issue  subsistence  to  about  50  of  them  at  the 
^  of  each  week  in  such  quantities  as  allowed.  What  I  issue  is  insufficient  to  sus- 
^Blife,  and  it  is  eaten  up  in  a  day  or  two;  themselves,  and,  perhaps,  a  friend  will 
call  tod  assist  to  dispose  oi  it,  then  the  persons  thus  partly  assisted  must  depend  upou 

fcp^ibod  for  the  balance  of  the  week  the  best  they  can.    This  is  not  as  it  should 
^  and  at  present  I  can  see  no  better  way  for  me  to  take  care  of  them  under  the  system 
^hich  they  are  now  supplied.    Many  of  them  come  to  my  house,  sit  down  on  the 
^ and  beg  for  food,  and  I  find  my  wife  conducting  an  alms-house  at  her  own  ex- 

P^^  There  should  be  an  institution  established  here  and  supported  by  the  Govern- 
tt  for  these  poor  pjeople  to  come  to  and  get  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  have  it  as  a 
H  if  they  wished  it,  or  as  a  place  for  them  to  come  and  get  their  meals,  and  issue 
*^  tatioos  except  at  this  house,  the  same  as  to  school  children.  In  this  way  the  ra- 
Ijoni  oonld  be  properly  applied  and  given  only  to  those  for  whom  they  are  inteuded,. 
^*|^Poor,  infiriDy  blind,  anu  old,  who  actually  require  direct  aid. 

With  a  desire  that  the  Indian  Department  may  continue  to  improve  and  advance 
«•  ladian  M  that  he  may  grow  in  civilization  anil  become  a  part  of  our  nation,  I  re- 
•itfithyttelid, 

ISAIAH  LIGHTNER, 
United  States  Indian  AgetU. 
Ttm  CoummiCiKmB,  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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Santek  Aqknct,  Nebraska, 

Jugut  15, 1864. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  forwardinfi^  my  statistical  report  for  the  school  year  now  oloted,  1 
will  call  attention  to  a  few  point-s :  First,  the  attendance  has  been  remarkably  np* 
lar.  From  the  first  of  November  to  the  last  of  Jnne  the  average  does  not  Ttrj  m 
10.6.  And  among  the  boarding  pupils  the  month  of  June  shows  the  largest  nnmlw 
for  the  year.  The  total  largest  average  is  in  March.  When  we  began  work  ben 
•fourteen  years  ago,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  the  larger  number  staved  only 
during  the  three  winter  months.  There  has  been  like  steady  progress  in  the  gndi 
of  the  studies  ])ur8ued  and  the  proficiency  in  them.  Verv  gratifying  is  the  adviaM 
in  speaking  English  and  in  English  composition,  and  this  has  been  accompliBbcA 
without  loss  from  the  co-ordinate  use  of  the  native  language  in  the  school-room.  Ib 
the  boarding  halls  the  English  is  the  predominant)  language. 

Our  imlustrial  department  has  taken  quite  a  step  abead  during  the  year.  The 
farm  has  been  enlarged  and  a  comuiodiouH  barn  has  been  built  !i^  by  60  feet.  Tbe 
<cari)entor  shop  has  oeeu  enlarged  to  double  the  size  formerly,  and  a  blackniith 
ahop  has  been  built  and  fitted  out  with  five  forges,  so  that  since  January  last  the  three 
shops,  blacksmith,  carpenter,  aiid  shocshop,  gave  daily  instruction  to  thirty  yooog 
men  and  boys.  Besides  this,  we  have  kept  many  employe<l  on  the  farm  and  in  tM 
miscellaneous  work  around;  and  in  the  spring  by  your  favor  we  took  chaige  of  the 
brick  yard,  and  ten  of  our  young  men  had  inmistrial  training  there.  Our  object iM 
lM>en  to  givH  the  fundamenroil  ideas  of  industrial  occupations  rather  than  to  make 
aceomplishe<l  tradesmen.  And  yet  the  work  we  exhibit-ed  at  the  National  Edaeir 
iional  Convention  at  Madison,  Wis.,  won  great  praise  for  its  excellence.  Thekio^ 
stitching  of  the  shoes  was  as  good  as  machine  work,  and  there  was  no  better  forglBg 
work  exhibited  from  anv  of  the  older  indnstrial  schools  than  that  of  onr  Indian  boyii 
Last  fall  we  began  the  building  of  a  large  dining-hall  for  the  use  of  the  whole  scIhmI, 
and  having  capacity  to  scat  200  impils.  A  good  deal  of  work  on  this  has  beeo  done 
by  our  pupils,  digging  for  the  basement,  tending  the  masons,  and  also  on  the  ctfpe^ 
ter  worK.  The  industrial  training  of  the  girls  and  young  women  has  beencarriw 
on  much  the  same  as  before  and  with  great  efficiency. 

The  help  that  we  have  in  our  work  from  native  assistants  is  worth  noticing.  TbiM 
men  and  one  young  woman  have  served  as  teachers  in  the  school  room,  and  two  other 
young  women  have  served  in  the  industrial  training  department,  all  with  very  Tatar 
able  results. 

This  normal  training  school  sustains  such  a  relation  to  the  whole  Dakota  na^ 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  an  educational  barometer,  and  we  find  an  increasing  Dom^ 
throughout  the  Indian  country  who  are  intent  on  gaining  an  education,  not  only"' 
their  own  advancement  in  knowledge,  but  that  they  may  become  the  instniGtonei 
their  people.  This  is  a  most  hopefnl  sign.  For  even  thongh  very  many  more  of  the 
best  white  teachers  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  education  of  the  Indians,  yetlMA»* 
the  work  can  be  successful  as  a  whole,  we  must  raise  up  a  strong  oorps  of  teaeben 
from  among  the  Indians  themselves,  who,  though  they  may  have  less  scholarly  eoaiP' 
ments,  have  the  greater  advantage  of  sympathy.  From  the  condition  of  tbeedveij 
tional  and  religious  work  among  this  people  as  well  as  from  their  progreaa  indvu 
institution  and  their  building  otcivilized  homes,  there  is  ground  for  great  enconn^ 
Dient. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  learn  that  yon  are  about  to  resign  yonr  official  i^^^^ 
flibilities  here  and  retire  from  the  place  you  have  so  long  and  so  acceptably  held.  1 
should  feel  that  we  ought  to  demur  at  your  decision  had  you  not  fairly  earned  the 
ri^ht  to  rest  fmm  your  unremitting  labors  for  the  advancement  of  this  people.  Ado 
it  is  right  and  fitting  that  I  should  bear  testimony  to  the  good  work  that  has  b^ 
going  on  among  this  people  during  all  the  years  you  have  had  the  oversight  of  the*i 
and  for  which  the  credit  in  large  measure  belongs  to  your  faithful  labors. 
I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

ALFRED  L.  RIGG8, 
Principal  Santee  Xormal  Training  Sa^ 

Maj.  Isaiah  Lightnkr, 

United  States  Indian  Agentj  Santee  Agency^  Nebraska. 


Nevada  Aqibnct,  Nevada, 

JugutilbfV^ 

Sir  :  Two  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Pah-Utes  and  the  Pi-Utes,  and  their  reservatifl*^ 
are  embraced  in  the  Nevada  Agency.  These  Indians  have  acquired  ver^  many  w  to' 
habits  of  the  whites.  They  wear  citizens  clothes  except  only  when  too  poor  and  ^ 
able  to  get  them.    They  largely  work  for  the  whites  in  nearly  every  department^ 
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r  make  efforts  to  eeonre  bomee  for  themselves  and  are  willing  to  work 
in  that  end.  <^aite  a  number  are  fair  workmen  at  carpentering,  at  blaok- 
•rsesboeing,  irrigating,  building  ditches,  fences,  stables,  and  small  frame 
ast  one-half  the  men  can  talk  English  sufficiently  to  be  understood  in 
rk.  They  have  done  a  large  amount  of  the  farm  labor  in  Mason  Valley, 
alley,  Surpri8e.VaIley,  and  the  other  neighboring  valleys  this  season, 
od  herders  and  receive  good  wages  from  white  men  for  herding  cattle  and 
JB  a  number  have  places  that  they  live  on  outside  the  reservation  and  get 
by  working  for  the  whites,  as  do  laborers  elsewhere,  appearing  no  differ- 
lor  from  white  laborers.  Others  have  pieces  of  land  that  they  and  their 
tivateand  make  a  living,  and  some  siirplas  which  they  divide  with  their 
o  have  done  the  work  of  raising  this  surplus  but  which  they  seem  to  think 

0  title  to. 

ramid  Lake  Reservation  there  has  been  constructed  irrigating  works 
ade  available  four  times  the  amount  of  laud  that  could  formerly  be  cul- 
during  the  past  year  about  double  the  acreage  formerly  cultivated  has 
and  although  not  all  harvested,  yet  enough  has  been  already  harvested  to 
le  crop  is  double  what  has  been  raised  for  years,  if  not  double  what  was 
on  this  reservation.  On  the  Walker  River  Reservation  it  is  similar, 
nniber  of  families  farming  over  last  yearand  more  than  double  the  crops. 
;h  water  has  caused  great  labor  at  both  reservations  to  keep  the  irrigating 
)air,  and  they  need  much  more  work  to  repair  them  solidly.  But  the 
'pairs  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  water  running,  as  the  crops  show, 
re  is  sufficient  and  plenty  running  to  waste.  But  the  repairs  are  needed 
that  a  succeeding  high  water  shall  not  again  do  so  much  damage.  In  the 
lley  the  dam  made  and  used  by  the  whites  washed  out  and  they  could 
not  repair  it.  This  is  mentioned  to  show  the  difficulties  met  and  over- 
Indians  this  spring. 

of  new  ranches  were  allotted,  and  the  Indians  partially  fenced  and  broke 
.  put  in  such  crops  as  they  could,  while  those  who  made  a  start  last  year 
-ops  this  year,  and  now  the  great  difficulty  is  to  find  land  for  those  who 
1. 

raing  their  fisheries  are  valuable.  The  trout  from  the  Truckeo  and  Pyra- 
B  Jnstly  celebrated,  and  more  than  70,000  pounds  were  shipped  last  season 
e  price  of  6  cents  where  caught,  making  $4,200  besides  wnat  the  Indians 
r  own  use.  The  Walker  Lake  fishery  is  as  valuable  for  food  to  the  In- 
t  so  salable. 

hool  at  Walker  River  was  more  prosperous  last  year  and  part  of  the  time 
ing  full.  The  Indians  showed  an  increased  desire  to  have  their  children 
3  learn  white  men's  talk  and  ways.  At  the  boarding  school  at  Pyramid 
ras  a  sickness  broke  out  similar  to  the  previous  year,  and  it  was  more  dif- 
re  a  full  attendance,  but  by  earnest  endeavor  it  was  accomplished  and 
lied.    The  scholars  showed  good  progress.    The  bovs  built  fences,  cut 

1  carry  water,  scrub  and  tidy  up  tne  school  and  school  grounds.  The 
{6  articles,  undergarments,  bedticks,  sheets,  sun-bonnets,  aprons,  dresses, 
ne  of  them — two  in  particular,  Mary  and  Cogie — excellent  cooks,  can 
)  white  bread  as  can  be  found  in  a  white  family.  Some  few  learned  read- 
tty  well  in  school,  but  all  the  girls  seemed  to  like  the  industrial  part  of 
e  best,  while  some  of  the  boys  learned  as  fast  as  whit«  scholars  would, 
e  a  neat  letter,  that  would  be  taken  for  that  of  a  white  person. 

of  the  police  at  this  agency  in  suppressing;  outbreaks  has  been  almost 
r  two  arrests  \%ere  made  last  year,  one  for  drunkenness  and  one  for  steal- 
No  other  cases  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  a^ent  that  seemed  to  need 
Several  were  sent  for  and  reprimanded  for  little  things,  and  warned 
>etition.  No  case  of  stealing  clothing  or  of  wife-beating  was  reported 
«t  year,  which  is  very  different  from  what  was  the  state  of  affairs  three 
fore  the  police  were  appointed.  It  certainly  seems  that  the  "police  have 
y  proved  one  of  the  most  efficient  aids,  if  not  the  most  efficient  aid,  to 
on  of  these  Indians,  and  to  secure  their  respect  for  law. 
that  they  (the  Indians)  do  not  just  uuderstand  is  why  the  trespassers  are 
from  the  reservation.  The  agent  has  informed  them  that  the  whole  mat- 
referred  to  Washington,  and  that  soldiers  have  been  promised  to  re- 
Bnt  the  soldiers  failto  come,  and  they  think  the  law  is  all  for  the  white 
e  for  the  Indian. 

their  dead  two  ways,  the  more  civilized  after  the  custom  of  the  whites, 
(till  adhere  to  their  old  tribal  ways. 

,  daring  the  past  year,  besides  working  their  farms,  fencing,  digging 
lerformed  all  the  public  labor  necessary  on  the  reservation,  assisted  and 
be  employ^  with  no  extra  charge  to  the  Government  for  their  services 
ring  tneir  rations  while  doing  thij  work,  and  earning  the  tools,  Slu,,  sent 
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by  the  Government  for  their  use.  This  labor  inclndes  building  fence  around  fields  for 
a^ucy  and  school  use,  di^^ing  ditches  aggregating  12  miles,  streiigtheuing  and T^ 
pairing  main  ditch  and  dam,  putting  in  Humes  and  boxes,  building  roads  andfrei^bV 
in^  from  Wadsworth  to  agency  headquarters,  18  miles,  goods  and  supplies,  Inmber, 
nails,  Slc.j  for  agency  and  school  use,  aggregating  144,300  pounds.  Certainly  they 
are  trying  to  do  S4)inething. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  M.  McMASTER, 

Indian  AgaU 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Western  Shoshone  Agkxct, 

September  B,  1664. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  third  annual  report  for  your  coMid»> 
stion,  touching  all  of  the  operations  of  the  Indians  and  white  employ^  during  tht 
past  year. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  good,  notwithatandtng  we  have  had  M 

Ehysician.  Whatever  medicines  have  been  used  have  been  administered  by  myielf;  I 
ave  only  used  well-known  and  simple  remedies.  The  total  number  of  deaths  dnriii| 
the  past  year  have  been  eleven,  consisting  of  six  men  and  two  women,  and  tluvt 
children^  being  a  fraction  over  4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Indian  population  on  tfai 
reservation.    The  births  during  the  same  period  are  fifteen. 

improvements. 

The  work  of  improvement  in  a  general  way  has  not  been  so  great  during  the  ptft 
year  as  the  year  preceding  it,  lor  the  reason  we  have  not  erected  any  new  oaildiiA 
But  the  general  farm  improvements  have  been  more  extensive  than  heretofore,  wi 
have  had  to  clean  out  and  to  a  great  extent  rebuild  all  of  our  irrigating  ditches,  b 
some  places  they  were  filled  up  with  earth  and  dihriB  during  the  past  winter,  byfce^ 
son  of  rain  and  storm,  and  high-water  during  the  spring.  The  same  causes  bi^e  ■ 
many  places  washed  away  our  irrigating  dams,  almost  entirely.  When  it  is  remMi- 
bered  that  the  rain  and  storm  of  the  past  winter  did  not  entirely  cease  until  tbe)Ntk 
of  June  it  will  be  seen  that  while  we  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  in  making  repiiii 
upon  our  irrigating  ditches  and  rebuilding  our  dams,  with  the  almost  insnrmoootaUi 
obstacle  of  high-water  to  contend  with.  Nevertheless  we  succeeded  in  making  tM 
repairs,  and  rebuilding  Similes  of  new  wire  fence,  planting  posts  6  feet  apart  witi 
two  strands  of  wire.  To  make  the  fence  more  complet-e  and  effective  against  hofM 
and  cattle  we  excavated  a  ditch  along  the  line  of  the  new  fence  on  the  outside;  Ik* 
ditch  is  about  2^  feet  deep,  and  30  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  20  inches  at  the  hotte*. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  repaired  all  of  the  old  fence  on  that  portion  of  ihem- 
ervation  known  as  Harris's  place  by  replacing  new  posts  in  about  naif  of  theplMCi 
where  the  old  ponts  had  become  rotten.  I  also  added  one  strand  more  of  wire  to  tUl 
fence,  as  all  of  the  public  travel  passing  this  way  with  stock  go  on  the  east  aide* 
this  fence.  We  have  also  laid  out  and  done  considerable  excavation  work  npooi 
mountain  road  leading  to  some  timber  about  5  miles  ttom  agency  buildings.  The 
Indians  have  themselves  erected  two  now  log-houses  for  winter  residences)  eeW 
new  corrals  for  cattle  and  horses,  which  was  necessary  for  the  cattle  distributed  t» 
them  this  summer.  These  with  other  farm  improvements  have  kept  our  IndiaoiVB' 
usually  busy  during  the  past  season. 

The  only  white  employes  since  last  January  have  been  a  blacksmith,  oleik,  aod 
fanner.  Since  the  30th  of  June  I  have  had  no  white  farmer,  substitating  twoinw* 
ligent  Indians  in  lieu  thereof.  The  Indians  have  cnt,  cured,  and  stacked  fortlM*' 
selves  about  twenty  ricks  of  hay  which  I  estimate  will  aggregate  from  190  to  SOOtoo* 
We  have  plowed  and  sown  about  250  acres  of  barley  and  wheat.  While  the  crop* 
much  better  than  the  one  of  last  year,  yet  it  is  not  a  full  crop  for  the  reason  ft  {?*■* 
deal  was  overflowed  after  it  was  sown,  in  consequence  of  high  water.  I  estinist**^* 
number  of  acres  damaged  by  overflow  equal  to  about  35  acres,  leaving  about  SlSaevBi 
As  we  have  not  gathered  our  crop  as  yet  I  am  unable  to  determine  what  number* 
tons  of  wheat  and  barlc}'  we  nhall  be  able  to  realize.  The  grasshoppers  bs^^ 
stroyed  from  8  to  10  acres  of  wheat  and  about  the  same  number  acres  oi  barley,!** 
cipally  on  the  east  side  of  the  rivei.  All  of  the  principal  families  or  lodgcsof  w* 
reservation  laid  out  and  planted  gardens  during  the  past  spring,  consistinj^cH  poteto^ 
cabbage,  corn,  beets,  rutabagas,  turnips,  peas,  radishes,  onions,  parsnips,  Afi*": 
seed  being  furnished  by  the  Government.  Notwithstanding  the  c^udens  1^^^^^ 
damaged  some  by  grasshoppers  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  success  and  mneh  lop^'"' 
to  all  otherefforts  neretofore. 
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THE  DAT  SCHOOL 

e  I5th  day  of  last  May  in  consequence  of  the  teacher  resigning  on 
lUh ;  and  the  chicken-pox  appearing  among  the  children^  no  school 
1  since,  but  hope  to  be  able  to  reopen  a  day  school  at  an  early  day. 

POUCB  COURT. 

^iven  this  institution,  as  yet,  a  fair  trial  so  as  to  enable  us  to  pro- 
as or  a  failure.  Our  Indians  during  the  past  year  have  been  so  very 
dustrions  and  not  committing  a  single  misdemeanor  of  such  a  char- 
within  the  scope  and  purposes  of  the  Indian  court.  I  have,  however, 
Qization  of  the  court,  and  occasionally  called  them  together,  and 
preter  have  explained  to  them  the  objects  and  purposes  of  their  or- 
uties. 

POLICB   FORCE, 

sonrt,  have  not  been  very  active  during  the  past  year  for  the  reason 
;ood  order  has  prevailed  upon  the  reservation.  Nevertheless  they 
Q  prompt  in  reporting  deaths,  births,  or  the  presence  of  any  white 
ftny  part  of  the  reservation,  and  always  appear  on  the  Sabbath  at 
eat  and  clean,  in  their  police  uniform.  The  fact  that  we  have  a 
a.  organized  state  and  on  the  alert  has  produced  general  peace  and 

been  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  on  the  reservation,  or  at  Mountain 
e  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  east  line  from  the  reservation,  but  I  re- 
is  considerable  drnnkeness  and  debauchery  among  the  Indians,  par- 
oles, along  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  also  at  Tuscaixa,  a 
niles  west  of  the  reservation.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  where  liquor 
» Indians  it  was  as  usual  traced  to  the  Chinese  quarters  and  houses 
•s  no  positive  proof  could  be  procured  to  fasten  it  upon  the  guilty 
I  had  to  be  drooped.  The  local  authorities  have  done  their  ^st  to 
fie  but  have  only  succeeded  in  one  case,  that  of  a  lewd  white  woman, 
I  with  the  crime,  arrested,  convicted,  and  sent  to  the  county  jail  for 
days  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  I  most  earnestly  urge  on  vour 
rtmcnt  that  some  steps  be  taken  at  as  early  day  as  possible  to  aoate 

These  Indians  should  be  removed  from  the  line  of  the  railroad  and 
some  other  localities,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  upon  their  respect- 

The  young  Indian  children  being  brought  up  among  these  evil  in- 
ronndings  will  only  result  in  fit  subjects  for  the  penitentiary  or  the 
learn  to  bteal,  swear,  drink  whisky,  fight,  gamble,  and  murder.  The 
d  in  this  WHy  have  all  the  bad  traits  of  the  Indian  and  white  man 
re  possessed  of  a  low  and  vicious  cunning.  Their  hunting  and  fish- 
all  about  gone,  and  being  too  lazy  to  work  hence  they  congregate 
aing  and  railroad  towns. 

re  virtually  destroying  themselves,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
»b1e  for  the  condition  of  afiairs,  for  the  reason  that  the  country  has 
by  the  whites  and  what  would  go  have  been  placed  on  reservations 
>  been  fed.  An  Indian  is  less  capable  of  working  on  half  allowance 
.n  would  be,  yet  the  Government  expects  him  to  perform  labor  on 
flour  a  week,  and  two  pounds  of  beef  per  wee^,  and  one  pound  of 
ig  beef  and  bacon — ^that  is,  the  week  tney  get  beef  they  don't  get 
-fifhh  coffee,  one-fourth  of  sugar,  and  three-fourths  of  beans  per  week. 
»  can  work  on  that  small  amount  per  week.  The  result  of  this  semi- 
;  destroying  these  people  on  the  reservations.  If  they  were  properly 
K>n  be  civilized,  for  they  then  would  abandon  the  chase  for  sustenance. 
>ns  of  food,  if  I  roa^  be  allowed  to  use  the  term,  one  civilized  and  one 
intagonistic  to  their  physical  improvement  and  health  and  to  the  pnr- 
nent  has  in  view.  I  only  meau  those  who  remain  upon  the  reserva- 
d  endeavor  to  learn  the  artsof  industry.  It  may  be  said  that  although 
re  mentioned  is  not  sufficient,  yet  this  quantity,  added  to  the  game, 
berries  that  can  be  procured,  would  be  an  abundance.  The  answer 
mportant  argument  is  that  the  game,  fish,  wild  fruits,  are  about  ex- 
aer  by  the  white  man  and  the  latter  by  the  numerous  herd  of  cattle  and 
rho  roam  over  the  mountains  and  plaius.  But  the  most  cogent  reason 
CT  of  half  feeding  is  that  while  the  Indian  is  hunting  his  ranch  work 
1  he  soon  acouires  a  taste  for  the  wild  mountain  life  and  the  work  of 
progress  in  tne  arts  of  industry  are  retarded,  if  not  retrograded.    Ton 
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•ADDot  harmonize  these  two  conditions  of  life.    The  resolt  is  almost  a  totsl  f&iloreof 
the  purposes  of  the  Government. 

If  Congress  would  be  governed  by  the  wise  recommendation  of  the  honorable  Inte- 
rior Department  in  connection  with  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affuntbd 
present  heterogeneous  system  Hf  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression)  woold^Td 
way  to  a  more  sensible,  liberal,  and  humane  policy,  that  would  give  pc«ee  sodeoo- 
tentment  to  the  Indian,  and  soon  Christianize  and  civilize  him  so  that  he  woald  b» 
able  to  maintain  himself  and  family.  This  condition  of  affairs  has  not  been  broogbi 
about  by  the  policy  of  your  honorable  Department,  but  wholly  by  the  penorioni  taA 
insignificant  appropriations  made  by  Congress.  Tne  average  Congressman  knows  M 
more  about  the  wants  of  the  Indians  necessary  to  his  civilization  than  the  avenge 
Pinto  or  Shoshone  knows  about  constitutional  law. 

BEMOVAL  TO  FORT  HALL. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  feel  very  much  pljased  with  the  decision  of  yoir 
honorable  Department  against  their  removal  from  thn  reservation  to  Fort  HsU,  isd 
allowing  them  to  remain,  notwithstanding  the  strong  recommendation  of  Injector 
Benedict  and  Si>ecial  Agent  Beede  to  effect  their  removal.  The  decision  of  voar  De* 
partment  was  a  just  and  humane  one,  and  I  do  sincerely  hope  they  will  be  aflowedt* 
remain  upon  this  reservation  until  they  shall  have  become  qualified  to  support  shout 
f«>r  themselves  and  children.  Captain  Sam,  Captain  Charley,  and  Captain  Geoif^ 
und  Captain  Buck,  with  other  headmen  of  this  tribe,  have  frequently  re<|nerted  ■• 
during  the  past  summer  that  when  I  have  a  big  paper  talk  with  the  big  chief  it 
Wasbiu^^ton  that  I  say  to  him  on  their  behalf  '*That  they  heap  like  Duck  Ville/; 
they  no  like  go  a  way  from  Duck  Valley ;  they  all  1>orn  around  Duck  Valley  and  Hoo- 
boldt  country ;  they  like  to  stay  and  die  at  Duck  Valley;  they  no  like  Fort  Hsll;tos 
many  white  men  there;  they  no  like  the  Bannocks;  they  steal  their  horses;  tbey  no 
9ahe  Fort  Hall  Mountains  to  hunt  and  its  rivers  to  fish.  They  no  want  to  ^  sw^ 
from  here  at  all :  they  hope  big  chief  at  Washington  bring  no  soldiers  to  drive  thai 
away,  but  hope  he  will  help  theiu  and  be  their  friend,  and  by  and  by  they  willhs 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  be  no  further  trouble  and  expense  to  theip^^mt 
Father.  All  they  ask  is  that  white  man  leave  them  alone,  and  not  remove  them  snr 
mure,  as  they  have  been  already  removed  twice.''  I  do  hope  this  simple  little  •PPC*' 
to  a  just,  generous,  and  powerful  Goverumeut  will  be  heeded,  and  these  poor  iDflliM 
be  let  alone.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  their  industrious  habits  and  peaceable  dii^ 
sition.  These  people  are  strongly  attached  to  the  land  of  their  birth  and  to  thehos^ 
ing-groundH  and  home  of  their  fathers,  whose  graves  are  scattered  from  the  inovy- 
capped  peaks  of  the  Buueau  to  the  GoHhutc.  Humboldt,  and  Tybo  ranges. 

During  a  residence  of  some  thirty  years  upon  this  coast,  I  can  safely  and  coniein- 
tiously  say  that  1  have  never  come  in  contact  with  more  docile  or  indnstrioos  Ib-  * 
diaiiH  than  those  at  this  agency,  particularly  that  portion  of  the  trilie  located  isd 
known  as  the  Shoshone  proper,  from  their  present  advanced  civilization  in  the  srti 
of  icdustry.  1  have  no  doubt  but  a  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  reserrttios 
will  within  three  or  four  years  more  be  able  and  willing  to  sever  their  tribal  Telatioii% 
and  be  prepared  to  receive  and  locate  upon  a  small  portion  or  parcel  of  the  pnbtie 
land,  'ibis  subject  is  often  a  matter  of  discuHsion  among  these  Indians  themaelvei^ 
and  all  of  them  that  are  advanced  in  civilization  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the/ 
shall  be  able  to  receive  from  the  Government  an  allotment  of  land  to  establish  ahomt 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  and  receive  a  paper  talk  (as  they  put  it)  from  tht 
Government  that  the  laud  is  theirs,  and  no  white  man  can  drive  them  away. 

Total  population  remaining  permanently  on  this  reservation  is  about  300. 

All  of  which  is  reHpcctfully  submitted. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  8.  MAYHUGH, 
Indian  Agent,  Western  Skohone  Ageneg,  NeHit> 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Unitkd  Stat^  Indian  Sbrvicb, 

MeSCALBRO  and  JiCABILLA  AQBNCT, 

South  Fork,  N.  M.,  Aug.  15,  lAM. 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  circular,  dated  July  1,  last,  I  have  the  honor  to  trUMdl 
my  annual  report  and  accompanying  statistics: 

This  bein^  my  fourth  annual  report,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state,  with  ex*otneH|thft 
ftetnal  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation ;  and  in  complianee  with  you  i^ 
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t,  as  contained  in  said  oironlar  letter,  will  present  a  report  diyested  of  all  rose 
ring: 

THS  JIGARILLA.  APACHES 

oocapled  a  reservation  at  Amar^o,  on  the  Colorado  line  in  north  New  Mexico, 
removed  to  this  aseno^  under  instraotion  from  your  office,  based  on  an  act  of 
;re«8  conaolidatine  tne  Jicarilla  and  Mescalero  Apaches.    The  following  from  my 
r  to  yon  of  date  October  9,  1883,  will  explain  the  manner  of  removal  and  a  few 
in  connection  therewith : 

D  removal  commenced  on  the  20th  of  August,  1883 ;  the  tribe  arrived  at  Santa  F6 
;e  2d  of  SeptemlH^ai^  distance  of  140  miles  from  Amargo.  From  Sante  F^  we 
ed  over  to  the  Rio  IQbos,  striking  that  stream  at  San  Jos^,  traveling  down  tho 
^ecos  as  far  as  Fort  Sinnner,  distance  of  125  miles,  arriving  at  the  latter  point  on 
>mber  20,  At  San  Jos^  the  small-pox  broke  out  among  the  Indians,  ana  during 
Larch  to  Fort  Sumner  six  deaths  occurred.  It  had  been  intended  to  continue  the 
b  down  the  Rio  Pecos  from  Fort  Sumner  to  Roswell,  and  thence  to  the  right 
s  the  plains  to  the  Rio  Hondo,  thence  up  the  latter  stream  to  the  Rio  Rindoso, 
vn  to  tne  reservation  so  as  to  be  always  in  reach  of  water  for  the  stock.  But  thia 
»f  march  was  not  carried  out,  for  on  the  22d  of  September,  when  near  Fort  Sum- 
ihe  Indians  became  alarmed  on  account  of  the  small-pox  among  them,  and,  in 
qofince,  broke  across  the  country  to  the  Capitan  Mountains  in  the  direction  of 
Stanton.  The  wagons  and  other  out-fit  followed  and  overtook  moat  of  the  Indi- 
t  a  spring  oo  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  some  30  miles  from  Fori  Stanton. 
tifltanoe  &om  Fort  Sumner  to  Fort  Stanton  is  137  miles,  and  from  the  lastrnamed 
to  the  Carizo  40  miles,  where  the  last  issue  of  rations  was  made  to  the  Jioarillaa 
stober  5,  the  total  distance  thus  traveled  by  the  tribe  from  Amargo  to  their 
nt  location  being  502  miles,  and  the  total  number  of  days  consumed  in  the  re- 
1  of  the  tribe  hither  being  forty-seven,  not  including  the  time  required  for  the 
jatton.  Thus  far  I  find  that  the  majority  of  the  Jicarillas  are  pleased  with  the 
ipb  of  location.  Chief  Hnarito  and  his  band,  who  objected  to  tne  removal  from^ 
tart,  are  still  discontented  and  dissatisfied. 

B  fact  is  that  the  Jicarillas,  as  a  tribe,  are  a  restless  shiftless,  lot  of  people.  For 
I  they  have  roamed  over  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  engaged  principally 
Bting  Mexican  plazas,  trading  off  their  goods,  and  drinking  poor  whisky.  They 
la  a  class,  confirmed  drunkards,  and  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  lay  in  a  sup- 
riiqnor ;  they  are  also  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  ttetrin,  their  favorite  strong 
:.  1  have  called  the  Indians  together,  and  in  council  informed  them  that  they 
confine  themselves  to  the  reservation.  I  expect  much  trouble  for  some  time  to 
in  my  efiTort  to  introduce  law  and  order  amongst  them.  The  good  example  or 
leaealeros,  who  are  now  a  temperance  people,  will  aid  in  bringing  about  a  better 
ition  Of  affairs.  While  at  Amargo,  where  they  had  to  go  on  the  reservation  to 
sr  their  stock,  there  was  some  excuse  for  their  going  beyond  the  lines ;  but  here- 
ch  necetsity  for  goin^  beyond  the  boundaries  exists,  as  the  reservation  has  upon 
od  and  snfllcient  grazing  for' their  stock  and  an  abundance  of  good  water.  These 
ntagea,  together  with  a  healthful  climate  and  aid  and  subsistence  from  the  Gov-^ 
ent,  give  them  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 

QENERAL  NOTES. 

e  band  of  Hnarito  still  continues  discontented.  It  is  not  so  much  on  account  of 
being  removed  ftx>m  their  former  homes,  as  the  fact  of  the  restraint  placed  upon 
.  here.  The  trouble  with  this  man  Huarito  is  that  he  desires  to  continually  pose 
big  chief,  and  requires  that  much  talk  in  council  be  allowed  him.  He  is  opposed 
oeation,  to  stock-raising,  and  to  all  advancement  in  civilizaion.  San  Pablo  Is  the- 
apal  ^ief  of  the  Jicarillas.  San  Juan  continues  to  hold  the  position  of  principal 
'  of  the  M eacaleroa. 

e  report  of  the  agency  physician.  Dr.  M.  J.  CRourke,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the^ 
mrj  eondition  of  the  two  tribes.    He  says : 


epidenie  has  prevailed,  snd  while  nnmbers  liaye  applied  daily  for  treatroent  and  many 

to  visit  their  campe,  all,  with  but  few  exoeptiona,  were  suffering  from  simple  diseases, 

lag  vwy  little  treatment.  A  little  tea  and  saear  is  considered  the  great  panacea  for  all  their  ills.  A. 
IT  o^dsMiM  have  been  reported,  bat  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  more  deaths  have  occurred  than  are 
It  Is  iipoarible  to  be  aoearate  in  these  reports,  owing  to  the  tribes  being  so  far  remoTed 
of  the  physician,  and  tiiey  are  loth  to  report  the  deaths  through  superstition  or 

'       ■       "      *        rations  by  one— a  likely  reason.    I  aia 

order,  I  presume,  to  add  one  more 


m  keeaasa  tkey  do  not  wiah  to  reduce  their  already  short  rmti( 
•dlW  the  iwai  clerk  that  they  do  not  fidl  to  report  a  birth  in 
naoSksr  SB  tt<air  ration  ticket. 


ipnrad  with  the  statistics  and  reports  of  my  predecessors  in  this  department 
tfcat  theeonfldeaoe  of  the  Indians  in  the  treatment  of  the  agency  physician  is  vastly 
tliey  sttll  ding  to  the  advice  and  treatment  of  their  own  medicine 
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I  find  that  the  medicine  man  is  loning  confldenoe  in  bimtelf,  m  he  ft^nently  appIlM  foranuftuc^ 
«Dd  in  nil  csnes  abaudonn  the  patient  to  my  care  and  exprenaee  a  willingness  to  minister  to  tiie  wuti 
of  the  sick  aocording  to  my  diiertious. 

With  refianl  to  theimmornlity  tiud  lewdness  and  cnnfMH|nent diseases  so  fVeqaently  reported Mniatr 
ing  aiiiontc  the  ludiauR,  1  hav(>  faih>d  ho  far  to  flud  the  Me«caIero  and  Jicarill»  Apache  triiie*  raffonif 
from  any  of  the  diHoases  conrtrcjiiout  ou  those  evil  practicei*.  I  do  not  think  tbeie  is  much  imiDonlity 
Among  them.  The  diseanes  which  prevail  to  some  extent,  nnch  as  scrofuLft  and  other  blood  diitmnw 
due  more  to  their  want  of  knowUsl^e  of  sanitary  law.  and  the  use  of  improperly  prenared  food,  ui  it 
some  cases,  from  want  of  siiflii-ii-nt  food  of  any  kind.  The  health  and  m«o«of  the  Indian  dcMii 
largely  on  the  promptucHs  with  which  he  receives  his  rations,  and  a  good  aeal  on  the  qnantit).  ibm 
iiot{o«-d  this  eHpecially  durint:  tlie  hist  month  when,  not  through  any  fault  of  the  agent  or  his  eaplafK 
rations  liave  not  been  isHued  regiilarly. 

Il  is  my  opinion  that  by  a  coutinunnce  of  the  policy  now  being  curried  outenerj^ticallr  witiitkffi' 
dians  of  this  agency,  to  wit.  the  fulfillment  to  the  letter  of  all  tliat  is  due  them  nom  the  GoTenaiiil^ 
encouraging  them  in  .nduMtrial  pursuits,  and  eHpeciall3'  in  usingevery  meansaiforded  in  theediMtfiM 
of  the  youth,  in  a  few  j-ears  the  Indians  will  be  self-supporting.  The  war-path  and  depredatkwoiB* 
fnitted  ou  the  white  man  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

AGRICULTURE    AND    STOCK. 

The  farniinf;  operations  have  been  fairly  sacceasfiil,  and  the  following  exhibit  dioii 
the  quantity  of  land  now  ander  cultivation,  viz: 


Meacaleros : 

San  Juan's  band  on  the  Rio  Tularosa 

Nautzilas  band  on  the  RioTiilarosa fi 

Nantogoliuje  band  on  Three  Rivers,  35  miles  distant UI 

Jicarillas: 

San  Pablo's  band  on  the  Rio  Talarosa tt 

Huarito's  and  Auj^ustin's  band  on  Cariso  Creek IS 

Juan  Julian's  band  at  Three  Bivers S& 

A  total  of  590  acres  in  crops  this  season.  The  crops  consist  prioci pally  of  con;  f^\ 
tatoes,  pumpkins,  and  vegetables  are  also  raised.  All  the  cultivated  land  is  oodff  ft-i 
^ood  wire-ience.  San  Juan's  band  have  constructed  a  ni^w  irrigating  ditch  %  wSkt] 
in  length,  which  carries  water  to  a  large  tract  of  laud.  The  GoverDiuent  has  berial ' 
no  expense  for  this  ditch,  except  to  the  extent  of  about  3,000  ft*et  of  lamber  to  eanf 
the  water  across  cafions.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  acres  of  new  land  was  bmkn 
up  for  the  Indians  this  summer  under  authority  from  your  office.  San  Joan's  ~ 
have  about  1,000  acres  under  fence,  which  includes  grazing  and  all  their  cnltivataij 
lands.  This  fencing  has  all  been  done  by  the  Indians  under  the  instraotion  of  " 
farmer.  They  can  and  will  work  when  necessity  compels  them,  and  compulsioai 
6ome  sort  must  be  resorted  to  to  teach  them  to  labor  steadily  and  become  self-M^^ 
porting. 

The  stock  owned  by  the  Indians  consists  of,  Jicarilla :  Horses,  2,500;  cowi,£Ot 
Mescaleros :  Horses,  500 ;  cows,  250.  The  cows  were  furnished  under  contract  bf 
your  office  last  spring,  and  it  is  the  first  attempt  at  stock-growing  by  these  Indiaoa 

THE   RESERVATION. 

The  troubles  in  connection  with  the  disputes  over  the  valuable  lands  on  Hint 
Rivers,  situated  on  this  reservation,  and  which  I  reported  on  in  detail  in  DiylaiA 
annual  rcporr,  have  been  finally  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Indians.  Undtf 
orders  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Special  Examiner  John  B.  Tmi^ 
well  examined  the  lines  and  found  that  the  Indians  were  entitled  to  the  laudiindll' 
pute.  The  result  has  been  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  in  the  iiittfr>| 
tion  of  the  Government  to  protect  them  in  their  rights.  No  other  eucroachmeBtf  M^ 
the  Indian  lands  have  since  then  occurred.  The  exterior  lines  of  the  reserratUm  tM^: 
now  permanently  fixed  in  acconlance  with  executive  order  of  March  29, 1683. 

The  two  tribes  of  Indians  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  affricaltunl  i 
atock-raising  purposes,  aggregating  472,:{20  acres,  and  consisting  prluvrpally  of  lii 
tains  and  small  valleys,  well  wat4^red  and  portions  of  it  well  timbered.  Last  wii 
while  I  was  in  Washington  with  a  delegation  of  the  principal  men  of  mv  Ib^' 
they  urgently  requested  that  something  be  done  to  pennauently  seeore  thess 
to  the  tribe  by  title.  They  urged  this  point  strongly.  That  portion  of  the 
Indians  who  are  contented  here,  and  who  number  about  thive- fourths  of  the 
tribe  say  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  them  to  make  permanent  improvements  s.  „., 
as  they  nave  no  guarantee  of  l>ciug  allowed  to  remain  here,  and  can  regard  the  lasi''' 
their  own ;  that  they  miKht  be  moved  again  at  any  time,  at  the  will  of  the  Gonifr. 
ment.  The  fact  that  this  last  move  from  Amargo  to  this  reserve  is  the  fifth  ons  wttW>^ 
fifteen  years  rather  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  sayinss  of  these  people.  WfeMi 
individual  Indians  open  up  farms  and  continue  their  cultivation  by  ttieir  om  llM.' 
eoch  lands  should  be  made  secure  to  them  in  their  possessory  rightSi  OTen  to  tfcsi*'' 
tent  of  giving  them  titles  or  patents  therefor. 
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CIVILIZATION. 

rbe  "  court  of  Indian  offeDBes,"  organized  during  the  year,  has  not  been  put  in  opera- 
m  op  to  thlB  date.  The  object  of  the  court  is  a  good  one,  and  later  on  will  be  a  success. 
te  Indians  still  adhere  to  the  custom  of  burning  the  entire  camp  equipage,  clothing, 
id  lodge  of  the  family  wherein  a  death  occurs,  and  moving  the  whole  camp  on  every 
eh  occasion.  This  custom  must  be  broken  up  by  scattering  the  lodges  before  they 
iU  adopt  the  habit  of  living  in  houses.  Dr.  Agnew  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
oners,  recently  visited  this  agency.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  with  the  present 
thj  habits  of  life  of  these  Indians  it  was  well  for  their  health,  and  a  preventive  of 
te^read  of  disease,  that  they  should  move  camp  often.  In  cases  where  I  refused 
I  iwne  canvas  for  a  new  lodge  to  families  who  had  burned  their  all  in  consequence 
' »  death,  good,  neat  substantial  lodges  of  poles  were  built,  better  adapted  for  resi- 
nice  than  the  canvas  tents.  The  issue  of  duck  for  tents  should  be  discontinued 
radnally. 

The  Indian  police  force  has  done  effective  and  satisfactory  work.  Indeed  I  do  not 
elieve  that  tnese  Indians  could  be  managed  and  kept  under  control  without  their 
nstance.  It  is  due  to  them  and  their  loyalty  to  the  Government  that  the  drunken 
ibito  of  the  tribes  have  been  broken  up.  Information  received  directly  from  them 
18  led  to  the  arrest  of  several  criminals.  The  pay  of  the  police  is  too  small,  and  this 
I »  Bource  of  discontent  with  them.  They  are  frequently  called  upon  to  perform 
ntiee  requiring  their  services  for  a  week  or  more  continuously,  and  on  such  occasions 
n  compelled  to  expend  money  for  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  horses. 

SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  boarding  school  has  been  in  operation  but  four  months.  It  has  accommoda- 
Mini  for  15  scholars,  and  is  now  full.  A  teacher,  matron,  and  cook  are  the  employ^, 
til  the  intention  to  put  up  an  addition  sufficient  to  make  room  for  about  40  children. 
\ut9i  the  results  have  been  satisfactory.  The  children  are  generally  very  apt  and 
wn  quickly. 

CONCLUSION. 

Ian  under  obligations  to  the  Indian  Office  and  the  Department  for  courteous  treat- 
Mat  and  prompt  aid  whenever  it  could  be  given.  The  supplies  for  the  present  fiscal 
IViriiot  being  contracted  for  until  late  in  tfuly,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  Congress 
|iaake  appropriations,  has  made  it  very  disagreeable  to  myself,  the  employ<^s,  and 
w  Indians.  The  latter  were  loud  in  their  complaints. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  H.  LLEWELLYN, 

Indian  Agent, 
"Hie  CoinnssiONSR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Navajo  Agency,  September  3, 1884. 

Jbt:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  my  first  annual  report  of 
wiiA  the  Navajo  Agency  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1884. 
laammed  charge  of  this  agency  July  1  of  the  present  year,  and  although  I  have 
l^ttOTsra  great  portion  of  the  '^  desert ''  set  apart  for  their  reservation  since  that 
1^  I  have  not  had  either  the  time  or  means  to  gather  all  the  information  that  would 
*aaeeaaary  to  render  you  a  full  and  complete  report,  such  as  could  be  given  by  an 
M  who  should  only  have  a  few  hundred  Indians  under  his  charge,  for  I  beg  yon 
'ulnnember  that  there  now  are  (supposed  to  be^  at  least  17,000  Navayos ;  that  they 
*^wA  only  a  large  reservation  (such  as  it  is),  out  according  to  the  terms  of  their 
"i>ty  am  allowed  to  scatter  over  a  good  portion  of  the  adjoinin<;  three  Territories, 
^•atibey  do  not  get  either  rations  or  cash  annuities  issued  to  them,  and  are  of  a 
^  nring  dispoeinon,  and  as  the  proper  means  have  not  been  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Nta  here,  for  some  years  there  has  apparently  been  no  accur.ite  census  taken,  and 
ttdbie  a  good  many  of  ray  statistics,  as  I  suppose  were  those  of  my  predecessors, 
B  partly  eoi^eetores.  They  are,  however,  as  accurate  as  can  be  rendered  with  the 
)ttt  at  my  command. 

rUt  rsMrrallon  is  about  my  ideal  of  a  desert ;  and  although  very  lar^e,  it  might 
f%  been  much  larger  without  covering  any  land  of  the  least  value.  It  is  merely  a 
m  on  the  map  of  to  many  degrees  and  parallels.  Three-fourths  of  it  is  about  as 
Mile  ibr  tfeoek  srazing  as  that  many  acres  of  clear  sky.  As  there  are  no  running 
Mm  it  caa  only  he  irrigated  with  buckets.  Nearly  all  the  water  is  bad,  alkali. 
)  Talleya  aitijoompofled  of  sand  formed  by  wash  and  errosion ;  no  soil  worthy  of  the 
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name;  about  three-fourtLs  of  the  entire  traet  is  covered  by  rock  and  barren 
Wbere  sprinj^H  of  watrr  do  exist  tbe  water  baa  usually  found  a  chaunel  throi 
debris  under  tlie  surface  and  is  lost  tber<\ 

Still  tbesc  Indiaus  manage  to  eke  out  an  existence.  Tliey  are  patient  and 
trious  workers.  Nearly  evei-y  family  has  a  small  patch  of  com  Boniewhe 
although  they  may  move  their  camp  every  mouth  in  the  year,  tbey  always  mai 

Sut  in  a  little  crop  and  return  at  intervals  to  cultivate  it.     Com,  mutton,  an 
esh  is  their  chief  food.    There  is  no  game  or  fish  on  the  reservation.     Tbey  ge 
exchange  their  wool  and  i>clts  for  calico,  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  and  leatber. 

The  first  article  they  use  for  clothing,  both  srxes  wearing  calico  6uit«  tl 
round.  The  men  wear  calico  pants  and  shirts  (no  underclothing)  in  the  sumiu 
the  same  costume,  with  the  addition  of*a  blanket,  in  the  winter,  and  tbe  great 
of  them  live  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  7,000  feet. 

They  own  a  great  many  sheep  and  p>ats,  about  tbe  same  number  of  each,  a 
very  poor  and  degenerate  quality.  Tuey  also  own  a  great  many  ponies;  and,  s 
ingto  their  custom,  the  women  own  and  principally  care  for  the  sheep,  and  tl 
own  and  control  the  ponies.  The  horses  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  benefit  to 
bnt  only  serve  as  a  method  of  designating  the  financial  importance  of  their  o 
and  to  furnish  the  means  for  the  purchase  of  wives.  Many  of  the  Indians  c 
many  as  300  or  400  horses.  I  am  told  that  one  Indian  owns  800  head.  Tbey,  of  c 
do  not  use,  or  even  break,  but  a  small  part  of  these.  They  do  not  apparently 
speculate  with  them  in  any  other  way,  or  to  improve  the  breed,  or  exchange 
for  anything  of  value  to  supply  either  their  needs  or  desires. 

Their  luxuries  are  flour,  cofl'ee,  and  sugar,  the  leather  they  use  to  make  si 
leggins,  and  sol»*8  for  th<*ir  sheep-skin  moccasins. 

They  live  in  miserable  huts,  genernllj'  made  of  stone  or  brush,  very  low,  wit 
whole  side  left  entirely  open  for  the  smoke  to  escape  through.  They  usually  m 
to  build  all  their  residences  as  far  as  possible  from  both  wood  and  water — wb 
not  know. 

They  make  a  great  many  blankets.  Only  a  few  are  exi>ert8  at  it.  However, 
of  them  are  very  nice,  and  I  am  told  are  frequently  sold  for  as  much  as  $100. 
keep  the  common  ones  for  their  own  use.  I  think  they  manufacture  about  10  pe: 
of  all  their  wool  into  blankets  and  sashes,  besides  buying  a  good  deal  of  '*  ba 
(an  imported  \soolen  cloth),  which  they  tear  into  strips  and  use  in  their  mannfa 
They  card  their  own  wool,  spin  it  into  yarn  with  a  stick,  and  weave  with  a 
made  of  four  rough  poles  tied  together  at  the  corners;  and  so  fine  is*  some  of  this 
in  texture  that  they  will  hold  water  over  night  as  well  as  rubber  blankets. 

These  Indians,  unlike  most  other  tribes,  share  the  work  about  equally  wit 
squaws.    They  do  not  consider  it  disgraceful  to  labor,  and  are  very  good  worke 

If  the  Navajos  were  not  the  best-natured  Indiaus  on  the  continent  they  woold 
lots  of  trouble,  for  they  are  continually  told  by  their  Ute  neighbors  on* the  nor 
well  as  by.  the  Apaches  on  the  south,  that  the  only  way  to  get  any  help  froi 
United  States  is  to  go  on  the  war-path  and  then  bo  hired  to  quit.  Mr.  Apache 
"Look  at  me ;  I  did  all  the  injnr>'  that  I  could,  for  years,  to  the  whites;  m 
how  they  reward  me  for  promising  not  to  do  so  any  more."  The  Ute  saya, 
killed  our  agent  and  one  belonging  to  the  Navajos  ;  we  have  kept  the  good  peo; 
Coloiado,  as  well  as  others,  in  dread  for  years.  Come  over  and  see  them  pay  lu 
wives  and  babies,  a  good  many  dollars  in  cash  each  year,  just  because  tbey  ani 
of  us.  Go  and  kill  a  few  women  and  children  ;  then  vou  will  be  noticed  and  w 
beaed ;  *  Uncle  Sam '  has  forgotten  you."  It  is  hard  /or  a  poor  Indian  who  haa] 
seen  much  of  this  world  to  understand  why  the  distinction  is  made,  and  I  am  : 
to  confess  that  it  puzzles  me  to  know  why  it  is  so.  The  treaty  stipalationa,  c 
tions,  reservations,  and  all  other  things  are  exactly  similar,  only  that  theKa 
are  industrious  and  peaceable,  and  the  others  are  not. 

The  Indian  police  here  are  verj-  efiicient,  and  were  it  not  for  them  it  would  ba 


as  in  most  other  similar  localities,  and  yet  I  venture  the  assertion  that  thera  i 
crime  committed  by  these  seventeen  thousand  people,  heathens  as  they  are,  tad 
strained  by  any  moral  sense  of  right,  than  in  a  community  of  equal  size  anywbi 
the  civilized  East.  Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  never  seen  an  Indian  intoxic 
and  I  have  heard  of  but  one  theft  of  importance  enough  to  be  ranked  as  gm 
ceny,  and  but  few  oflenses  that  would  even  be  rated  as  misdemeanors,  and  Jt 
agent  and  these  fifteen  Navajos  are  all  the  jiower  that  is  or  can  be  used  to  pr 
lawlessness  and  crime. 

These  people  are  really  without  any  political  organization  of  their  own,  for  iUl 
they  have  (alleged)  chiefs,  these  **  potentates"  do  not  amount  to  mnch.  Tte 
chief,  **  Ganado-muncho,"  is  seventy-five  years  old,  very  feeble  in  body  and  antiq 
in  his  ideas,  although  inclined  to  be  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  fatr.in  all  tfaingt 
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er ;  bat  his  hand  has  ^own  too  weak  and  palsied  to  control  his  people  as 
>Tinger,  more  progressive  and  vigorous  man  might. 

nd  chief,  '^  Manuelito/'  was  once  a  great  and  good  chief,  one  who  led 

whose  voice  was  heard  in  council,  but  he  has  oecome  a  drunkard,  and 

than  a  common  beggar.    Has  lost  most  of  his  former  influence  and  power. 

e  means  could  be  devised  to  place  a  strong,  young,  and  progressiva  man  at 

>  advise  them  and  look  after  their  interests.' 

SCHOOL. 

icy  school  for  the  past  two  years,  has  not  been  a  success.  My  predecessor 
at  this  was  mostly-  owing  to  his  inability  to  procure  competent  employes 
it,  and  that  those  who  were  here' in  that  capacity  were  continually  quar- 
Dg  themselves.  The  superintendent  (Mr.  Lo^an)  told  me  that  during  tha 
d  charge  of  this  school  (seven  months)  he  did  not  believe  there  was  one 
when  all  of  the  school  employes  were  on  speaking  terms  with  all  of  their  co- 
lat  the  children  would  come*  and  remain  a  day  or  two,  get  some  clothes, 
irav  back  to  their  '^hogans."  But  few  attended  regularly;  consequently, 
did  but  little  real  good. 

dopted  the  plan  of  na\ing  one  of  the  ''  police"  in  attendance,  and  if  any 
(Iren  leave  now  without  proper  permission  he  promptly  brings  them  back. 
9  it  a  test  of  worthiness  with  Indian  parents  to  send  and  keep  their  chil- 
1  school  here,  and  have  secured  new  employes,  with  one  exception.  I  will 
arantee  that  there  will  be  more  harmomy  and  union  of  effort  as  well  aseffi- 
•ng  the  school  employ^.  1  will  also  use  every  effort  to  increase  the  num- 
1h,  and  to  improve  it  in  all  other  ways.  We  have  a  good  school  building, 
the  only  one  among  all  of  this  people;  therefore,  I  reel  that  it  should  be 
led,  and  shall  use  all  of  the  power  which  you  have  given  me  to  that  end, 
qait«  confident  that  this  term  of  our  school  will  be  a  comparatively  sue- 

I 

condition  of  the  public  bnildiogs  here  has  been  so  often  complained  of  to 
do  not  care  to  say  much  about  them  now  ;  but  they  are  very  poor.  Still, 
e  led  me  to  believe  that  you  would  allow  the  expenditure  of  $5,000  during 
',  season  for  the  construction  of  a  new  store-house,  and  for  repairs  to  the 
low  here,  with  this  I  think  we  can  make  them  quite  safe  and  comfort- 
vhile. 

[  by  competent  judges,  men  who  have  known  these  Indians  for  years,  that 
nade  more  ]>rogress  in  dress  and  in  their  general  way  of  living  in  the  last 
ihey  did  in  the  five  years  preceding  this.  They  all  wear  clothes  that  cover 
me  way  now,  and  have  recently  begun  to  build  themselves  houses  under 
>rity.  I  have  given  all  of  those  who  were  ready  to  build  the  necessary 
d  door  casings,  &c.  There  are  now  abont  twenty-five  houses  in  process  of 
»n.  and  I  believe  that  at  least  fifty  good  snug  little  houses  will  be  built 
ed  by  them  daring  the  present  season.  Three  months  ago  there  was  not 
ire  reservation  one  single  house  or  cabin  built  or  occupied  by  any  member 
»e.     In  my  opinion  the  most  essential  thing  to  do  in  order  to  elevate  these 

>  induce  them  to  bnild  better  places  of  abode  ;  they  will  then  become  less 
I  their  habits,  and  that  alone  will  create  a  desire  to  ''  accumulate,''  to  im- 
r  conditions  and  surroundings,  and  to  better  their  stock.    They  should  be 

>  raise  fewer  and  better  horses  and  to  speculate  with  them,  better  and 
p  and  goats  and  to  take  better  care  of  these. 

not  tn«  slightest  danger  of  these  people  going  to  war,  or  ever  making  a 
tbreak;  they  are  essentially  peaceable,  and  have  too  much  stock  to  go  on 
kth,  even  if  that  were  their  nature. 

he  past  year  no  crime  of  any  importance  has  been  committed,  with  one  ex- 
Danng  the  month  of  March  four  of  these  Indians  killed  two  prospectors, 
id  Mc^ally.  This  was  done  about  UOO  miles  from  here  and  near  the  qorth- 
r  of  their  reserve.  The  guilty  Indians  were  members  of  a  band  whoseldom 
I  agency,  and  of  which  but  little  was  known.  I  have  succeeded  in  efifecting 
af  three  of  the  gnilty  ones,  and  they  are  now  in  prison  awaiting  trial.  The 
erlminal  has  left  his  people,  and  I  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  find  him.  The 
his  crime  seems  to  have  been  a  desire  of  revenge  for  some  real  or  fancied 
e  to  one  of  these  Indians  by  som«  other  white  man  years  before. 
idiaos  practice  polygamy  to  a  great  extent.  Their  marriages  are  not  very 
is;  tiie  ''wooer''  simply  turns  over  the  required  number  of  horses,  (this 
I  about  the  only  use  they  make  of  most  of  their  horses)  and  takes  his  bride 

bow  many  others  he  may  already  have.  They  seem  to  possess  no  more 
toe;  to  them  it  simply  represents  a  market  value. 

i|}oa  sUU  bold  some  slaves.  They  are  the  descendants  of  war  captives. 
Ims^  MoqniSy  Mezioans,  dtc,  bat  their  condition  is  nearly  the  same  as  tbat 
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of  tlieir  inast^FH,  and  as  they  know  no  better,  could  not  HubsiHt  in  any  other  wij,ii« 
in  no  way  fitted  to  be  free.  I  cannot  see  how  it  wouhl  be  possible  to  liberate thnL 
Mr.  Kionlau,  while  agent  here,  bronj^ht  some  of  them  awav  from  their  owners  andwt 
them  fre4\  Tht*y  immediately  took  the  8hc»rte8t  trail  back  to  the  **ho|»an»"of  tWr 
maHters,  and  are  there  now.  In  my  jndjriiu^nt  the  only  way  they  could  be  freevoold 
be  to  take  thmi  away  entirely,  confine  them,  and  snbtiist  theuiat  public  exjtfiue. 

In,  conchiHion  I  believe  if  this  tribe  is  allowed  a  fair  proportion  of  the  money  appn- 
priated  by  Congress,  by  improving  their  water  facilities  and  the  quality  of  their  stod 
that  they  will  make  as  hmg  a  stride  toward  civilization  and  self-support-  asaDytrito 
under  your  cliarge.  They  are,  I  believe,  the  largest  tribe  on  any  one  reserritionii 
the  United  State's,  have  the  most  arid  and  barren  reserve,  are  the  hardest  workei^ 
the  most  patient  and  peaceable,  and  I  hope  that  the  Grovemuient  will  reward  thca 
as  they  deserve. 

Herewith  I  submit  my  statistical  report  as  reqnired. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  BOWMAN. 

Indian  AgeaL 

The  Commissioner  of  Indiax  Affairs. 


Navajo  Agency,  New  Mexico, 

Septembm-  9,  ISdl 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  Congressional  act  which  combined  the  Ifaqiii 
Agency  with  that  of  the  Navajos,  I  submit  the  following  additions  to  my  annual  i^ 
port  of  the  Indians  nnder  my  charge : 

In  accordance  with  the  system  of  nomenclature  devised  by  the  Smithsonian  Imt^ 
tnte,  I  have  designat^^d  these  Indians  as  ^'Makis.'^  They  term  themselves  andthflir 
accestors  *'  Hapitus,''  yet  they  have  become  widely  and  historically  known  as  MaUl 
and  ^ood-natnredly  recognize  themselves  nnder  that  name.  It  originated  witbtkl  ; 
S]>annirds  under  *' Caranado,'^  who  tirst  explored  this  country  in  1540,  at  thattimei^ 
cupied  by  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Pueblo  Indians.  The  Spaniards  halted  at  thi 
first  stone- built  village  they  encountered  on  their  route  from  Mexico.  Theatocyif 
this  march  defines  the  direction  as  nortlieast  from  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  iaflvi' 
dent  from  the  data  contained  in  that  story  that  the  first  Tillages  of  stone  hooMBlf* 
ing  oir  their  way  were  the  famoua  "seven  cities  of  Cibala,"  the  vicinity  of  whickli 
now  marked  by  the  comparatively  modern  village  of  "Zuni."  The  ''Cibalas"  toM 
the  Spaniards*  of  their  nearest  neighbors,  dwelling  aliont  75  miles  northml^ 
called  "  A-mo-kini,''  jnst  as  the  Zunis  call  the  *'Makis''  to-day.  The  8pantai4^ 
joumyiug  toward  there  A-mo-kiui,  made  inqniry  of  the  intervening  bands  ofNaTi||>ik 
who  described  the  country  as  Tu-se-an — the  Kocky  Mountains ;  hence,  until  qnitei** 
ceutly,  this  locality  bore  the  corrupted  aboriginal  designation  which,  under  thi 
phonetic  spelling  or  the  Spaniards,  appears  upon  the  early  maps  as  the  "  Maqoii  vil- 
lages "  of  the  province  of  '*  Tusayan.'' 

The  **  Maquis"  are  the  remaining  remnant  of  the  Western  branch  of  the  early  lioM^ 
building  race,  which  once  occupied  the  southwestern  table  lands  and  caDons  of  Soofr 
em  Ut^n  and  Colorado  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  New  Mexico  and  Ariaona  ftM 
the  south  side  of  the  San  J  nan  Kiver.    They  now  occuj>y  seven  villages  of  ilM^  , 
built  houses  situated  upon  these  ''mesa  mountains,"  jutting  out  from  the  level  Mai* 
stone  measures  overspreailing  this  area.    These  display  the  original  plan  of  theiivfr 
lage  structure — terraced  houses  of  several  stories,  fronting  upon  a  court-,  theffronnd^MT 
approached  by  a  ladder,  and  enten^d  by  a  scuttle-hole  tnrough  the  rootT    WindoM 
were  originally  only  inserted  above  the  ground  story  in  the  form  of  loop-holes  andci^ 
brasures;  the  doorways  are  universally  small,  and  x>racticable  chimneys  are  oi4f*^ 
recent  innovation.    The  stones  composiugthe  walls  are  rudely  dressed  and  nnefMilf  i 
laid,  but  are  plastered  with  adobe  mud.    The  interior  wails  of  the  rooms  aresinootUr  • 
plastered,  and,  in  many  instances,  whitewashed  with  a  clayey  gypsam.    The  comptf^  '■ 
ments  are  small  and  badly  ventilated,  but  well  kept.  That  their  vulagea  havedwiadM  ! 
in  size  is  evident  by  the  ruined  walls  and  traces  of  the  foundations  of  former  itii0^ 
ures  yet  to  be  seen  in  all  the  villages.    They  are  weather-beaten,  dingy,  and  filtltfi 
but  their  elevation  and  open  exposure  to  every  current  of  air  has  preaervedtkv* 
inhabitants. 

Approximately,  their  location  may  be  stated  as  dO  miles  from  the  Junction  of  tlw  8** 
Juan  and  the  Colorado  Bivers  (south)  and  about  75  east  from  the  point  when  Al 
Little  Colorado  Bi ver  joins  its  larger  namesake.  Three  of  these  Tillages  are  apoaAi 
point  of  the  first  or  most  eastern  "  mesa.^'    Seven  miles  farther  weat  are  three  o4hff 
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Lai;es,  similarly  sitaated,  npon  what  is  locally  termed  the  second  ''mesa/'  and  about 
liles  still  farther  west  is  the  village  of  ^'Orabi.'^ 

^he  level  smumits  of  these  ^' mesas.''  upon  which  the  villages  are  built,  is  about  600 
t  above  the  surrounding  sandy  valleys,  and  in  these  latter  they  cultivate  gardens 
torn  and  vegetables  to  the  extent  of  about  six  or  seven  thousand  acres.  They  pro- 
se Indian  com  and  the  class  of  vegetables  common  to  the  Indian  kitchen  garden — 
kDS,  sqnashes,  melons,  and  peppers.  In  the  sheltered  nooks  of  the  '*mesa''  are 
mps  of  peach  and  apricot  trees,  which  bear  most  delicious  fruit.  To  an  insignifi- 
It  extent  they  also  cultivate  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

^f  the  domestic  arts  they  are  conversant  with  pottery,  spinning,  and  weaving  and 
•ket-makinj^,  and  prodncc  many  beautiful  productions  of  these  various  pursuits. 
Tie  "  Maquis,"  in  common  with  all  other  branches  of  the  Pueblo  race,  are  mild  and 
ffensi  ve,  although  their  traditions  tell  of  endless  vindictive  feuds  among  themselves, 
secnted  with  the  most  relentless  cnielty.  Indeed,  the  decay  of  the  race  may  be 
red,  through  their  legends,  to  the  exhaustion  of  their  resources  during  ages  of  in- 
licine  warfare,  Noneof  their  modern  productions  equal  thoseof  their  early  ancestors, 
ler  in  architecture  or  in  their  fictile  or  textile  production.  Many  traits  of  these 
'ple  denote  their  descent  from  a  race  inured  to  toil  and  distresses.  Only  an  ancestry 
^hich  such  a  struggling  life  was  common  could  have  transmitted  the  patient  care- 
m  expression  of  face  so  characteristic  of  the  "Moki."  But  their  social  bearings 
re  a  happy  recollection  upon  the  mind  of  the  obser\'er.  Their  hearty  hand-shake 
I  cordial  ^^reeting  upon  the  trail  is  in  cheerful  contrast  to  the  stolid  indiiference  of 
ir  nomadic  neighbors. 

Iconooiic  habits  are  also  manifest.  They  niake  provision  against  famine  by  storing 
i«erve  supply  of  food  sufficient  for  a  year  or  two.  Their  conservative  nature  is 
)  manifest  in  their  persistent  clinging  to  their  inconvenient  homes  on  the  rocky 
sa,  and  in  the  continued  observances  of  all  the  ceremonial  fttstivals  as  prescribed 
their  religious  traditions.  Still  the^'  assimilate  more  rea<lily  with  a  higher  civi- 
ktion  than  any  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  because  they  have  had  for  ages  the  advan- 
;e  of  dwelling  in  fixed  habitations. 

lie  Moki  agriculture  consists  in  the  occasional  occurrence  of  wide  cornfields,  culti- 
:ed  by  a  rude  system  with  both  hoe  and  "  dibble,"  usually  producing  bountiful  crops, 
i  this  culture  is  closely  confined  to  the  near  vicinity  of  the  inhabited  mesas.  They, 
rever,  maintain  a  few  outlying  •'*  ancestral "  gardens  and  peach  orchards,  always 
ir  some  spring  within  a  few  miles  of  their  villages.  These  limited  tracts  are  all  of 
>  Moqni  Reservation  which  they  themselves  make  any  use  of. 

{nite  frequently  trifling  quarrels  arise  between  members  of  these  two  tribes;  these  are 
lally  eaused  by  careless  herding  of  the  yortng  Navujos,  who  allow  their  herds  to  over- 
1  these  outlying  Moki  gardens.  The  Navajus  are  almost  invariably  ihe  aggressors. 
ese  are  the  most  serious  difficulties  that  these  two  tribes  have  had" for  years.  Dur- 
;  a  recent  visit  to  them  I  invested  one  of  the  most  prudent  of  my  Navajo  police 
th  special  authority  concerning  these  affairs,  and  anticipate  no  further  tnmble  from 
ssDnrce.  The  best  of  good  feeling  generally  exists  between  these  tribes;  they 
istSDtly  mingle  together  at  festivals,  dances,  feasts,  &c.  The  Moki  gathers  ancl 
«•  his  crops  with  a  nicety  and  care  unknown  to  the  careless  Navajo.  He  barters 
iraridaB  melons  and  peacues  with  his  old  pastoral  neighbors  for  their  mutton,  for 
i  Maki  herds  are  small,  although  they  are  now  increasing.  A  few  of  the  principal 
B  are  l>eginning  to  gather  henls  of  cattle.  I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  their  gen- 
ii resources  of  ntock,  &c. 

rhey  manifest  an  earnest  desire  to  educate  their  children.  After  a  careful  estimate 
th  some  of  the  most  thouchtful  of  their  headmen,  I  am  assured  that  out  of  their 
pnlation  of  1,920  they  will  nirnish  at  least  tw'o  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  of  suitable 
•  for  schooling.  I  think  ^ith  proper  encouragement  they  would  maintain  a  school 
dkeep  it  well  filled  with  their  children,  and  I  believe  the  Government  should  do 
nethiDg  for  them  in  this  way  during  the  present  year.  It  is  true  the  Government 
8  DO  building  which  conld  be  used  for  that  purpose,  nor  are  there  any  in  the  vicinity 

their  villages,  but  Mr.  Thomas  V.  Keauis,  of  Reams  Caflon,  has  kindly  offered  to 
■M  at  my  disposal  a  comfortable  building  adjoining  his  trading  post,  about  12  miles 

this 'side  of  the  villages,  easily  accessible  and  centially  located  for  them  as  well  as 
rtbe  use  of  the  westc'm  Navajos,  and  could  be  used  for  both  as  an  experimental 
hool.  It  would  be  but  a  trifling  cost  to  start  and  conduct  it.  It  must,  however,  be 
me  in  mind  that  this  locality  is  75  miles  from  this  agency.  Keams  Can<m  is  12 
les  east  fh>m  the  Moki  village.  The  children  being  removed  to  school  at  this  i>lace 
iroald  preserve  them  from  the  annoyance  and  interruption  of  daily  visits  fnmi  par- 
ts and  lelatives. 

f  have  been  i^iTen  to  understand  that  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  has 
tmdj  been  £mwn  to  the  adaptability  of  Mr.  Keams's  ])roperty  as  an  industrial 
MM*I.  The  houses  are  well  aud  substantially  built  of  stone,  are  numerous  and  com- 
dions,  and  well  planned  are  surrounded  with  well-cultivated  gardens,  producing 

more  nntritiTe  class  of  vegetables,  hitherto  unknown  to  these  Indians,  but  wbka 
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must  convoy  to  tboiii  many  practical  ideas  and  sng^eNtions  of  iui])rovetneiits.  Tlie 
place  is  well  calculated  in  every  way  for  au  Indian  school,  where  iudustry,  books, ind 
stock  care  could  he  done  to  advantap^e. 

The  lives  of  these  people  are  as  a  rule  uneventful;  they  arc  determined  to  liTeii 
peace  and  harmony  with  ever>-  IxMly;  no  one  ever  heard  of  their  committing  i rrini 
•or  a  depredation  of  any  kind,  or  tryiuj;  to  injure  the  ]>erson  or  property  of  any  vhiti 
man,  since  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards.  They  have  no  combat iveness,  not  uett 
■enough  to  maintain  their  own  rip^hts:  still  they  are  contented,  happy,  and  MtiaM 
with  themselves,  know  nothing  of  the  world,  believe  themselves  to  be  themiinptrt 
of  it,  are  appreciative  and  pleasant.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  them,  but  they  ant 
"queer"  "old  i)eople,^'  odd.  antique,  seem  to  belong  to  some  age  beyond  the  flood; 
their  future  is  hard  to  foretell.  Out!  thing,  however,  is  certain :  the  race  is  doomed  ti 
extinction  unless  some  stronger  Idood  is  itijected.  Communal  manner  of  living,  coi- 
seqiient  intermarriage,  has  dwarfed  their  power  and  impaired  their  vitality. 

There  have  been  no  em])loy<^s  at  this  agency,  or  rather  among  these  people,  daripl 
the  past  year.  Tht^yhave  received  nothing  from  the  Government  in  the  way  of  aunnitki 
or  rations,  and  they  do  not  ask  for  much  now.  I  believe  they  were  remembered^ 
last  Congress  and  given  a  small  a]q>ro})riation ;  this  they  will  want  in  vested— hocL 
plows,  harness,  seeds,  perhaps  a  cou])le  of  wagons,  and  some  cook  stoves.  They  will 
not  ask  for  clothes  or  rations,  but  I  believe  they  should  be  furnished  with  a  farmer,! 
good  practical  man,  who  could  teach  school  "while  he  was  resting/'  They  wiUilw 
need  a  physician'.    These  two  will  constitute  the  entire  necessary  pay-rolls  for  tbaii 

In  conclusion,  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  interest  yourself  in  the  establisluiMil 
of  a  school  for  them,  belieA'ing  that  it'  you  do  so  they  will  give  it  their  hearty  fop> 
port  and  kee])  it  full.  If  their  little  ones  could  be  eilucated  what  stores  of  intere8ti4 
legends  of  the  dead  past  they  could  give  to  the  world  from  the  traditions  of  theiritoei 

I  submit  herewith,  the  statistical  rejiort  as  i>er  instructions. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  BOWMAN, 

Indian  Agetl 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


The  Pueblo  Indian  Agency, 
Santa  F6j  If.  Mejr.f  Augiut     lti8i 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  instructions  received  from  your  office,  dated  July  1,  1884,1  hij 
the  honor  to  forward  the  second  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  yeareir 
ing  June  30, 1884. 

My  experience  of  about  thirty  years  among  the  Indians,  as  also  that  whichlhtTi 
acquired  during  my  short  admiiiistration  as  their  agent,  furnishes  me  some  kQ0wlcd|i 
to  form  an  idea  of  their  true  character,  habits,  and  inclinations,  and  thus,  recomm«* 
measures  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  may  tend  to  teach  them  thctnieartof  liTi>li 
thinking,  and  acting.  ,        ' 

I  am,  iude«'d,  extremely  sorry  to  state  that  these  Pueblos,  with  hut  two  exoeptioi^  i 
t.  c,  Lagunn  and  Isleta,  the  former  by  the  introduction  of  some  whites  who  are  bi* 
ness,  w<dl-to-do,  honest  men,  as  also  by  the  school  that  has  been  kept  in  their  miM 
which  has  greatly  contributed  to  their  good,  and  in  the  latter  hy  the  enterprittBi 
spirit  of  it«  children,  are  debiiscd  and  idioti:ed  by  the  effects  of  ignorance,  indoleoflj* 
and  superstition,  to  which  they  abandon  themselves  to  excess.  They  never  thinkoi 
their  future  nor  that  of  their  children.  They  do  not  think  of  their  children,  becioij 
for  thest^  Indians  their  family  is  simply  the  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  sexes,  and 
by  no  meansthe  basis  of  future  societies.  As  regards  the  actual  society  of  thewhitJJ 
^instead  of  identifying  themselves  with  it,  they  liat^  and  fear  it,  because  it  »tt*c" 
their  superstition,  loathes  their  vices,  and  punish(>s  them  for,  their  crimes.  TotbiiJ' 
digenous  race  thecon<)uests  t)f  civilization  are  unknown  audthe  law  of  progress  atttftf 
void.  Kesigned  as  they  are  in  their  condition,  they  jjrefer  to  bethe  slavesof  igOOilBjJ 
rather  than  crime  in  contact  with  the  white  race;  hence  the  reason  why  they  a** 
educating  their  children.  They  are  afraid  that  the  light  of  intelligencemightnt^ 
them  give  u))  their  habits  and  customs,  become  ashamed  of  their  abjection,  and  vi 
with  those  whom  they  consider  as  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes  since  they  w<* 
conquer*  d. 

Their  children,  in  their  conception,  are  not  thos**  dear  beings  that  nature  gi»Mi*' 
to  perpetuate  his  species  and  contribute  to  his  happiness;  they  are  au  element  of  Vt^ 
terial  life,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  fuel  to  their  brutal  passions.  Many  anladiiB 
hires  his  children  to  the  whites  in  the  capacity  of  s«»rvauts,  not  that  the^  in«y  ttal 
contribute  to  the  current  expenses  of  his  family,  not  that  they  niaybenseful  toth*" 
selves,  but  that  withtheexiguousproductof  their  work  they  may  e uoou rage  and  hdp 
to  keep  up  their  father*s  odious  vice  of  inebriety.     I  reckon  there  are,  more  orUi^ 
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^n  hundred  boys  and  girls  in  the  nineteen  Pneblos,  who  attend  no  school,  bat 
growing  in  idleness,  in  indolence,  in  superstition,  and  amusing  tbemselves  with 
most  obscene  and  repugnant  dances,  to  the  eyes  of  a  civilized  society;  and  this 

7  call  a  *' sacred  tradition  "  that  they  must  carry  on  to  their  posterity  untouched. 
11  an  American  Congress  be  willing  to  tolerate' any  longer  such  a  state  of  things 
»ng  their  poor  Indians  f  And  will  it,  even  in  the  presence  of  these  facts,  assume 
1  a  slow  gait  as  will  not  insure  the  happiness  of  these  Pueblos  for  a  whole  genera- 
1  to  come  1 

his  gloomy  and  truly  sad  picture,  but  true,  has  a  way  of  being  avoided  by  deelar- 
by  law  that  the  education  of  the  Indian  youth  is  obligatory  for  every  one  of  them 
ireen  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen  years,  under  correctional  pain  ;  otherwise  this 
iter  will  ever  be  a  question  of  time  and  money,  a  burden  which  the  people  may 
be  willing  in  all  probability  to  carry  on  their  backs  all  the  days  of  their  life, 
ipnlsory  and  industrial  education,  as  I  said  before,  among  the  Indians,  is  what  we 
ttly  need  to  improve  the  poor  condition  they  lie  in,  after  having  traversed  through 
»  distinct  governments.  So  long  as  absolute  discretion  is  given  to  indolent  parents 
.bandon  the  education  of  their  children,  so  long  as  the  law  in  this  particular  re- 
st is  not  compulsory,  just  so  long  will  the  Government  and  the  people  be  unguar- 
eed  in  the  noole  end  they  have  proposed  to  themselves,  t.  e.,  the  civilization  and 
eation  of  the  Indian.  The  boys  and  girls  that  return  from  the  Carlisle  school,  as 
1  as  those  who  attend  the  Albuquerque  school,  are  the  pride  of  every  man  that  ap- 
nates  education  and  desires  the  welfare  of  these  Indians ;  but  when  they  return 
le  they  have  to  join  hands  with  the  agent,  and  thus  deal  with  the  gross  ignorance 
ieeply  rooted  in  th^ir  people. 

nan  B.  Lncero  and  Jos^  P.  Abeytia,  natives  of  Isleta,  have  two  of  their  children 
nding  school  here  at  the  Christian  Brothers'  College,  at  their  own  expense.    These 

8  are  progressing  very  rapidly. 

here  are  three  day  schools  under  this  agency,  supported  partly  by  the  Govern- 
it  and  partly  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  These  schools  make 
e  progress.  The  teachers  are  able,  honest,  and  energetic,  and  avail  themselves 
very  means  in  their  power  to  obtain  a  regular  attendance.  Their  noble  efforts, 
rever,  are  not  appreciated  by  the  Indians,  who  show  such  indifference— enough  to 
le  anybodv  despair.  This,  and  the  little  or  no  application  in  their  youth,  goes  to 
r  very  palpably  that  the  system  of  local  schools  among  these  Pueblos  is  not  the 

1  this  connection  experience  teaches  that  the  best  way  is  to  take  the  brood  oat  of 
nest  and  send  it  to  a  place  where,  while  they  learn  letters,  they  are  also  taught 
ter  habits  and  a  thoroughly  different  way  of  living.  This  I  believe  to  be,  in  my 
able  opinion,  the  shortest  and  surest  way  to  educate  these  Indians  and  to  save 
B  fh>m  the  fatality  of  their  former  connections.  Therefore  I  very  respectfully 
Mnmend  this  measure. 

ome  one  of  my  predecessors  has  said  that  these  Indians  are  independent,  and  that 
ir  councils  for  toe  administration  of  justice  are  composed  of  wise  men.  I  ask  the 
etican  people  what  independence  can  there  be  in  men  whose  true  picture  I  have 
teled  aboyef  It  is  only  the  civilized,  educated,  and  energetic  man  that  is  inde- 
de&t.  What  wisdom  is  there  in  men  who  for  centuries  have  lived  among  civilized 
pie  and  are  not  yet  ashamed  to  go  naked  f 
Very  respectfnlly,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

PEDRO  SANCHEZ, 

Indian  Agent, 
he  Commissioner  or  Ikdiak  Affairs. 


New  York  Indian  Agency, 

Gowandttf  September  22,  1884. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  the  New 


Nrmg  to  the  delay  in  the  furnishing  of  annuity  funds,  I  have  only  visited  two  of 
rssenrations  (the  Cattaraugus  and  AUegany)  under  my  charge,  and  my  report 
It  aeoessarily  be  a  ver^  Incomplete  one. 

1w  thirty-one  schools  in  this  agency  being  under  State  superintendence,  it  is  only 
Mmrtesy  that  I  get  reports  from  them.  I  have  received  twenty-two  that  show 
progrfss.  The  Thomas  Asylum,  for  orphan  Indian  children  on  the  Cattaraugus 
srrraoiiy  under  the  present  superintendent,  Mr.  Van  Valkenbur^,  and  his  wife 
latran.  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  is  doin^  a  great 
k  in  eiTilising  the  Indians  of  New  York.  The  girls  from  |he  institution  find 
'  an  in  great  demand  as  domestics  in  the  adjoining  villages.  The  boys 
~  in  fuming  and  in  the  rudiments  of  some  mechanical  occupations,  and 
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were  it  not  for  the  curse  to  the  red  man — whisky  and  hard  cider — would  become  mefol 
citizens. 

I  would  earnestly  ur^e  that  legislation  be  had  so  that  hard  cider  be  placed  bv  the 
Uniteil  States  statutes  among  the  list  of  intoxicants.  There  is,  I  believe,  handiedi 
of  barrels  of  hard  cider  sold  every  year  to  the  Senecas,  on  the  Cattaraogns  Resntft- 
tion  alone,  and  under  the  present  decisions  of  the  United  States  courts  it  is  aloMMt 
impossible  to  stop  it. 

The  season  of  1883  being  a  cold,  wet  one  the  corn  did  not  ripen  and  was  a  complete 
failure ;  consequently  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sufiering  on  the  Allegany,  Cattaraa- 
ffus,  and  Tonawauda  Reservations,  but  through  the  energetic  work  of  the  Rer.  l&r. 
Tripp,  the  minsionary  in  charge  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  assisted  by  his  wife, 
and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Mrs.  Laura  Wright,  the  venerable  widow  of  the  late 
Asher  Wright,  who  has  spent  her  life  among  the  Senecas,  there  waa  no  actual  starva- 
tion. Through  the  onsistauce  of  benevolent  friends,  esi>ecially  in  Bnfialo,  seed-corn 
was  furuiNhed,  and  the  prt^scnt  season  promises  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  Indians  under  my  charge  are  making  fair  pmgress.  They  are  improving  their 
farms  and  stock.  Their  cattle  and  horscb  will  compare  favorably  with  their  white 
neighbors. 

The  tinancial  affairs  of  the  Senecas  of  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  Reaervationi  are 
in  a  bankrupt  comlition.  The  funds  received  from  lands  leased  are  squandered  by 
the  councilors  in  useless  legislation,  and  are  largely  useil  in  bril>ery  and  cormption^ 
and  have  been  the  lu-iuciparcause  of  the  electiou  litigation  for  the  past  year. 

The  nation  is  in  debt  tliousands  of  dollars,  their  onlers  selling  at  r>0  per  cent,  die- 
count,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  paying  their  debts,  unless  there  is  some  change 
in  the  manner  of  collecting  rents  and  accounting  for  moneys  received.  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  the  collecting  of  rents  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Indians  entirely : 
but  to  do  so  will  require  additional  legislation,  i.  «.,  an  amendment  of  the  act  of 
February  ID,  1875,  as  that  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Seneca  Natioa 
to  collect  the  rents  in  the  villages  on  the  Allegany  Reservation. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  PEACOCK, 

Indian  AgtnU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


North  Carolina  Ciierokke  Agency, 

Xantahala,  N,  C,  Septembers,  lti84. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  to  your  order  I  beg  leave  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  re- 
port. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  not  goin^  backwards,  bat 
are  advancing  slowly  towards  that  civilization  so  much  desired  by  their  friends.  Tbt 
customs  peculiar  to  the  Indian  are  now  almostthings  of  the  past  as  regards  the  Nortb 
Carolina  Cherokees ;  though  at  times  some  of  them  are  induced  and  persuaded  by 
white  men  to  have  an  Indian  dance  or  ball  play,  but  in  these  things  they  get  no  en- 
couragement from  their  head  men. 

A  large  majority  of  these  people  are  iirm  believers  in  the  Christian  religion.  Thd 
schools,  conducted  by  the  Society  of  Friends  for  these  people,  have  been  qaite  •i^ 
oessfnl  during  the  last  year,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  Judge  the  Cherekie 
children  in  the  boanling  schools  at  Henderson ville,  N.  C,  and  at  other  points  bsTi 
all  made  considerable  progress,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  advantage  to  their peo>  < 
pie  in  the  future.  * 

The  grain  crop  raised  by  these  Indians  this  year  is  hardly  a  full  crop,  but  this  ii* 
account  of  the  unfavorable  season  more  thau  the  lack  of  industry.  Yet  I  asBareyoi 
that  if  this  people  could  get  to  believe  that  they  must  make  their  living  by  hoMit 
toil,  and  the  expectation  of  almost  fabulous  amounts  of  money  from  the  GoveniBMi' 
was  eradicated  from  their  minds  many  of  them  would  do  better  than  they  are  li^ 
doing;  and  in  my  humble  opinion  the  soouer  the  North  Carolina  Cherokee geti^ 
dues  from  the  Government,  be  it  much  or  little,  and  is  made  to  know  that  the  wodi 
owes  him  a  living  provided  he  will  go  to  work  and  make  it,  then  he  wiU  begii^ 
move  alongside  his  white  brother. 

The  greatest  annoyance  to  this  people  is  the  unsettled  and  complicated  eondii^ 
of  their  titles  to  portions  of  their  lands  which  have  been  entered  and  settled  by  whii* 
men,  and  so  far  we  have  been  unable  to  get  up  title  papers  sufQcient  to  eject  thaa^ 

There  has  been  some  sickness  and  a  few  deaths  among  this  people  during  the  b* 
year,  but  no  serious  epidemic  has  prevailed  among  them.    This  people  are  mack »        | 


\ 
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need  of  a  good  physician,  as  there  are  none  among  them^  and  many  of  them  areun- 
ible  to  pay  doctors  bills  and  consequently  they  get  but  little  medical  treatment. 
The  statistical  report,  so  far  as  I  nave  been  able  to  make  it,  is  inclosed  herewith. 
For  the  courtesies  extended  towards  me  from  your  Department  during  the  last  year 
1  shall  ever  feel  grateful. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

SAM.  B.  GIBSON, 
Agent  North  Carolina  Cherokees, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  19,  1884. 

8iR:  In  conformity  with  instructions  from  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to  8ub> 
mitthismy  thirteenth  annual  report. 

llie  Indians  of  this  agency  for  the  past  year  have  been  peaceable^  quiet,  and  as  a 
rale,  indnstrious.    These  Indians  no  longer  live,  two  or  more  families  huddled  to- 

Stherin  one  hut,  as  they  once  did.  But  each  individual  family  lives  in  their  own 
lue,  npon  the  small  tract  of  laud  allotted  to  them,  which  they  cultivate  and  im- 
proyeto  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  in  a  manner  that  would  do  credit  to  any  com- 
Bonity.  All  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  wear  citizens'  dress,  and  make  a  commend- 
able effort  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  life  and  mode  of  living  of  the  white  people 
vith  whom  they  sometimes  work.  Many  of  them  are  experts  in  the  management  of 
ton  machinery  and  frequently  get  jobs  through  harvest  from  whites  outsid*^  the 
iwerve.  A  few  of  them  own  threshers,  reapers,  and  mowers,  which  they  run  at  their 
own  expense  and  for  their  own  benefit.  These  Indians  are  purely  an  agricultural  and 
•tock-raifiing  people.  There  are  a  few  head  of  young  horses  on  the  reserve,  owned  by 
lodiftns  that  are  as  good  as  any  in  the  country.  Their  small  bands  of  cattle  are  of 
iQch  quality  that  they  are  sought  by  the  Portland  and  Salem  markets.  If  a  good 
yoQQg  stallion  for  breeding  purposes  could  be  allowed  these  Indians  the  result  would 
M  that  the  pony  would  be,  m  a  few  years,  replaced  by  a  good  8<»rviceable  farm  horse. 

1  feel  conndent  that  when  the  land  embraced  in  this  reservation  is  8uryeye<l  and 
•Jotted  to  the  Indians,  as  contemplated  by  the  letter  of  the  honorable  Commissioner 
w  Indian  Affairs  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  date  of  16th  No- 
vember, 1&83,  that  they  will  by  their  industry  improve  the  same,  and  by  their  frugality 
*nd  economy  soon  become  an  important  element  in  the  community. 

^6  yield  and  quality  of  the  Indians'  (Tops  will  be  much  better  this  than  last  year. 

The  condition  of,  and  operations  at,  this  agency  for  the  year  past  has  not  materially 

*J*Dged  from  former  years,  but  gradually  improve  each  year.    The  mechanics  in  the 

•Nwand  the  miller  and  sawyer  have  all  been  busy  in  their  respective  positions  dur- 

'Qg  the  entire  year.    The  agricultural  pursuits  of  these  Indians  require  the  constant 

•Bploynjent  of  one  blacksmith  and  one  carpenter  to  keep  the  Indians'  plows,  harrows, 

J'^ona,  and  other  farm  implements  in  repair,  thereby  assisting  them  in  sowing  ana 

wetting  their  crop.     From  the  mills  they  are  aided  to  the  extent  of  having  their 

P^^  ground  into  flour,  and  such  saw-logs  as  they  may  cut  and  haul  to  the  mill  sawed 

Jto  lumber,  with  which  they  build  houses,  barns,  fences,  and  otherwise  improve  their 
wina. 

The  agency  physician  is  quite  busy  all  the  time  attending  to  the  sick,  as  the  influ- 
JJ^  of  the  native  medicine  man  is  a  thin^  of  the  past.  The  sick  are  at  once  reported 
*o  the  physician ;  he  informs  me  that  the  efforts  made  by  the  Indians  to  follow  his 
•^^ctions  in  the  manner  of  attending  the  sick  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
^Sj*  People. 

The  school  at  this  agency  is  this,  as  it  was  last,  year  under  the  management  of  the 
'^'*w>Hc  Sisters  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  whose  efficiency  and  untiring  zeal  in  the 
^«»  is  resulting  in  much  good  to  the  Indians  in  general,  and  to  their  pupils  espe- 
^J'  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  school  will  continue  to  increase  in  num- 
■^J^pnpihi  in  attendance  and  efficiency  of  the  work  accomplished. 

^  missionary  work  of  this  agency  is  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Father  Cro(]^uet, 
J** haa  devoted  his  entire  time  and  energies  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  benefat  of 
JJ^UHliansof  this  agency.    Each  year  the  reverend  father  makes  frequent  pastoral 
!||Btatothe  Indians  on  the  coast,  and  also  to  those  of  his  faith  who  are  residents  of 
***«ti  Agency,  for  the  last  twenty-two  years. 

«J  Jl^pectfally  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  public  building  at  this  agency. 
r^  but  two  exceptions,  the  buildings  for  use  of  the  service  at  this  agency  are  by 
Ji**Jii  of  decay  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally  designed.     The 


j^^^H  houses  for  employes,  shop,  and  bams  are  almost  untenable.     Attention  is 
2J^«ully  called  to  my  estimate  of  funds,  and  letter  of  transmission  da 
*V)  1884,  in  Tefereoce  to  the  subject  of  public  buildings  at  this  agency. 
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I  would  af;ain  invite  attention  to  tbc  necessity  of  making  a  »|>ecial  approiiriatioH 
for  Grande  Hondo  Agency.  The  practice  of  ap])ropriating  a  speci  tic  Biirn  for  Siletz  and 
Orande  Konde  Agencies  resiiltH,  iih  a  nile,  in  this  agency  receiving  abont  25  per  ceDt.  of 
the  appropriation.  If  the  ap]»n>})riation8  Hhall  be  made  for  these  two  agencies  in  ths 
futnre  as  in  the  past,  a  consolidation  would  bo  the  proper  thing  to  do— have  one  in- 
stead of  two  agencies. 

COURT  OF   INDIAN  OFFENSKS,  POUCF,  KTC. 

The  rules  governing  tbc  court  of  Indian  offenses  have  been  enforced.  I  cannot  Me 
that  the  Indians  have  been  benefit«'d  by  the  establishnient  of  this  court,  as  there  hii 
been  a  well-organized  civil  government  at  this  agency  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  yearii 
consisting  of  legislature  elected  by  the  Indians  as  well  as  court  and  court  ufticers,  lU 
elected  by  the  Indians.  This  additional  court,  without  any  compensation  betiig 
allowed  by  the  Department  for  pay  of  judges  and  otUcerSi  under  these  circumstaneei 
the  Judges  hold  court  with  great  nductanoe. 

No  police  otlicers  have  been  appointed  at  this  agency.  Nor  are  police  officersnecM- 
sary,  as  I  have  not  at  any  time  had  any  trouble  to  maintain  peace  and  order  withoit 
their  aid. 

Statistics  herewith  transmitted. 
I  am,  verj'  respectfullv, 

P.  B.  SINNOTT, 

Indian  Jgtnt 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Klamath  Agency, 
Klamath  County ,  Oregon,  August  16,  Iddl. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office,  I  have  the  honor  to  here- 
with submit  my  sixth  annual  report  of  Indian  affairs  at  this  agency. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR, 

• 

Nothing  of  unusual  importance  has  occurred  during  the  year,  except  the  falling  of 
Williamson  River  bridge,  a  wooden  structure  of  trestle-work  having  a  stretch  of 
abont  240  feet.  Fortunately,  this  falling  of  the  bridge  took  place  in  September  when 
the  water  was  only  about  1*3  foot  deep.  As  the  old  oridge  was  built  by  the  GoToni- 
ment  and  was  on  the  Indian  reservation,  the  county  authorities  did  not  feel  under 
obligations  to  rebuild  it,  and  in  fact  were  hardly  able  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time 
the  interests  of  the  military  at  Fort  Klamath  as  well  as  those  of  the  reservation  ro- 
quircd  that  a  new  and  more  permanent  structure  be  built  as  speedily  as  possiblei 
Through  the  joint  labors  of  the  fort  and  of  the  agency,  the  agency  furnishing  all  the 
material  and  all  the  labor  except  the  skillful  labor  nee<led,  a  very  good  and  eolid 
bridge,  resting  upon  several  wooden  structures  tilled  with  rock,  was  built  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Capt.  G.  H.  Hurt  on,  of  Fort  Klamath,  Oreg.  Over  iSO  men 
worked  two  weeks  each,  many  of  them  also  furnishing  their  teams  to  draw  materiili 
during  the  entire  time  of  theiV  work.  About  30,000  feet  of  lumber  was  used  in  the 
construction  of  this  bridge,  besides  a  large  amount  of  unhewn  logs  and  stringenlbr 
the  planking  to  rest  upon. 

The  success  attending  the  building  of  this  Williamson  River  bridge  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  agency,  and  the  priile  which  the  agency  Indians  justly  felt  lu  its  completion 
and  fine  appearance,  arous<;d  in  the  minds  of  the  Yainax  Indians  a  desire  to  rebuild 
a  bridge  in  that  vicinity,  over  Sprague  Kiver,  which  had  been  swept  away  by  a  flood 
a  few  years  since.  For'this  purpose,  during  the  winter,  and  while  the  snow  was  on 
the  ground,  tliev  cut  and  drew  from  the  neighboring  forests  to  the  river's  banks 
largo  amount  oi  timber  and  material  for  a  nutre  permanent  structure  than  the  old 
one.  Owing  to  the  unusually  high  watiT  during  the  spring  and  summer,  there  hai 
as  yet  been  no  opportunity  to  use  this  material.  Before  winter  again  sets  in,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  have  another  bridge  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  energy  and  pnh- 
lic  spirit  of  our  Indians. 

The  completion  of  tbo  new  school  boarding  hou^  begun  last  year  at  the  agency. 
and  the  opening  of  an  enlarged  school  on  the  1st  of  February,  1484,  was  an  event  of 
unusual  inten^st  to  the  Indians  residing  on  this  part  of  the  i-eservation.  This  build- 
ing, which  is  on  an  average  40  feet  wide  and  90  feet  long,  with  two  full  stories  of 
about  12  feet  in  height  each,  Ih  a  ver>'  fine  structure  and  presents  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance    The  Indians  and  Indian  children  are  very  proud  of  this  building. 
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THE  BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

Xlie  ai  veraj^e  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  tbc  entire  year  at  the  agency 
ftnd  at  tlie  Yainax  schools  has  bi'en  over  100;  and  since  the  Ist  day  of  February  last, 
Skt  ^'liieli  time  the  agency  school  was  enlarged,  about  1'20.  Though  this  numbormaj 
be  considered  a  good  average  for  an  Indian  populatiou  of  about  1,000,  yet  lam  satis- 
fiiMi  tliat  tliere  has  been  no  time  during  the  year  when  the  number  of  pupils  might 
QOt  lia  ve  l>een  eiisily  increased  to  200.  Three  hours  of  each  d.ay  are  devoted  to  school- 
room ex. t^ reives,  and  live  hours  to  labor  and  industrial  pursuits.  The  progress  of  the 
pii|»llM  ill  i>oth  of  these  departments  of  etfort  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  girls 
are  tsioji^lit  nil  that  pertains  to  housekeeping  and  making  and  repairing  school  cloth- 
in^y  and  the  boys  tbe  various  kinds  of  farm-work.  Several  of  them  have  also  been 
detail«;<l  to  "work  iu  the  saw-mill,  the  blacksmith  shop,  the  carpenter  shop,  and  in  the 
slioe  sliop.  All  these  pupils  are  to  be  commended  for  habits  of  industry  and  of  neat- 
neMi. 

I  liavc  heretofore  been  encouraged  to  hope  that  authority  and  funds  will  be  afforded 
for  au  eiilar>2;eineut  of  the  school  at  Yainax  and  for  further  improvement  of  the  school 
hnildiu^^s  at  the  a|;ency.  Though  no  such  authority  has  reached  this  office,  yet  I 
am  li<ipe fully  looking  for  it  every  day.  It  will  be  a  great  disap])ointment  to  the  In- 
d-ians  in  the  vicinity  of  Yainax  if,  after  they  have  cut  and  hauled  the  logs  to  the 
fta^'-niill  to  make  the  lumber,  furnished  men  to  help  saw  it  and  to  take  care  of  it, 
drawn  al>oiit  40,000  feet  of  it  a  distance  of  40  miles  over  a  rough  road  to  the  place  of 
building,  their  expectations  of  having  au  increase  of  at  least  tiO  pupils  should  not 
be  r^'alize<l.  Shonid  the  authority  to  go  forward  in  this  work  come  soon,  I  shall  make 
«Tery  etf*«>rt  iii  my  power  and  use  all  the  available  time  before  winter  is  fully  upon  us 
to  lio  far  complete  the  work  to  be  done  as  to  open  the  school  on  the  1st  of  November 
^rith  t^'o  teachers'  departments  and  GO  pupils  in  attendance. 

INDIAN  POUCE. 

All  of  our  i>o]icemen  are  poor  men,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so  while  they  retain  or 
tinue  to  hold  the  positions  named.    All  but  one  of  them  have  families  who  arede- 

ndeut  upon  them  for  a  living. 

Under  these  considerations  I  have  not  thought  it  best  to  hold  them  to  as  rigid  a 
riuauce  of  their  duties  as  I  otherwise  would  have  done.  When  there  has  been  a 
eboeiderable  number  of  Indians  em]>loyi.'d  to  do  outside  work,  such  as  cutting  and 
floral  i  fig  ^vood  OF  hay  for  the  military  and  others,  I  have  allowed  one  or  more  of  these 
policemen  to  take  charge  of  them  and  work  with  them  for  a  compensation.  I  have 
Also  i»nrBiied  the  same  course  in  regard  to  parties  who  have  done  freighting  for  the 
military  and  for  others.  Had  it  not  been  for  such  timelv  aid  itfforded  them  I  would 
bav'e  b*ad  no  policemen  on  duty  at  this  time.  Even  with  these  favors,  with  the  ut- 
moat  iudnatry  and  economy,  they  barely  subsist  from  year  to  year.  They  have  all 
lieen  very  active  in  duty  and  very  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  service. 

THE  COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

Tb«a  l>et»t  and  most  intelligent  Indians  are  really  unfitted  for  the  imsitiou  of  judges. 

Tbey  are  apt  to  have  their  prejudices,  and  from  their  very  limited  legal  knowledge,  to 

make  mistakes.    The  Indians  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  almost  unanimously  prefer  to 

bave  all  law  cases  submitted  to  the  agent.     While  they  are  progressive,  they  are  not 

fund  of  freqnent  or  radical  changes.     It  required  a  struggle  for  them  to  give  up  their 

^Uejciance  to  their  chiefs  in  all  law  matters  and  to  submit  to  have  their  cases  decided 

l^y  tbe  Indian  agent.    This,  however,  was  linally  done,  and  the  authority  of  the  agent 

mm  repreaenting  the  Government  was  fully  established.    Then  came  the  police  system 

<^ritb  an  employ^  at  its  head  as  chief,  the* agent  being  ultimate  authority  to  whom  an 

appeal  could  be  made.   It  was  some  time  before  they  yielded  cheerful  obedience  to  police 

resnlatioDB  and  to  police  authority.     They  could  not  understand  how  an  empIoy<^.  could 

tj£e  tlie  place  of  an  agent  and  tr>'  their  law  cases.     When  the  court  of  Indian  offenses 

^ras  eatabliahed  the  change  was  so  radical  that  it  was  hard  for  them  to  comprehend  its 

nec€Maity  or  its  requirements.     Having  been  taught  that  the  Government  was  supreme, 

4Sod  that  it  had  a  right  to  change  old  regulations  and  laws  and  to  make  new  ones,  they, 

boinrever,  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  necessity.     Our  judges  are  the  most  intelligent 

and  tbe  best  men  we  have  for  the  position,  but  it  has  taken  considerable  time  and 

«ff6rt  to  teach  them  that  they  are  not  to  prejudge  a  case  and  that  they  are  not  to 

bant  np  caaea  for  trial.    Still,  they  have  done  quite  well,  and  are  coutinu.'illy  improv- 

iug.      I  have  no  doubt  that  each  year  will  a<ld  to  their  iitness  for  the  position  which 

ibey  occupy f  and  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  res])ect  their  authority  and  to|regard 

cbem  with  Ik^or. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The  experiences  of  the  piist  year,  like  those  of  preceding  years,  have  not  been  favor- 
able to  the  raising  of  grain  and  vegetables  except  in  a  few  favored  aii<l  Hheltered  lo- 
calities. These  failures  have  been  owing,  as  heretofore,  to  the  frostineas  and  dryness 
of  our  suuinier  climates.  Our  school  ganlens  were  so  snccesbful  last  year,  the  summer 
being  unusually  warm,  that  several  acres  were  put  into  vegetables  this  year  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  boanling  school.  During  the  month  of  June  there  were  severe  frotsts 
whic^i  destr(»yed  all  but  the  hardiest  vegetables,  and  even  these  were  soon  eaten  by 
the  ground  squirrels,  which  were  this  year  unusually  numerous.  The  only  results  of 
the  labors  of  our  pupils  in  gardening  this  year  will  be  from  4,000  to  5,000*  pounds  of 
potatoes  which  were  raised  about  13  miles  from  the  agency  upon  a  little  patch  of 
moist  land  bordering  upon  the  lake  and  Hheltered  by  a  range  of  mountains  on  the 
east.  These  mountains  on  the  east  and  the  lake  on  the  west  so  moderate  the  temper- 
ature as  to  make  the'  raiding  of  vegetables  quite  certain  on  some  2  or  3  acres  of 
goo<l  land.  This  land,  however,  is  too  limited  in  extent  and  too  fur  from  the  school 
to  bo  of  any  avail  exce|»t  for  the  raising  of  potatoes  and  tuniips.  Even  here  the 
squirrels  are  bec(»ming  numerous,  and  may  hereafter  interfere  with  the  raising  of 
cabbages  and  turnips. 

It  is  in  this  vicinity  that  there  lies  that  body  of  about  2,000  acres  of  good  laud  for 
agricultural  purposes,  i»r(»vided  it  can  be  irrigated  fri»ni  Sprague  River,  which  is  some 
4  or  5  miles  distant.  In  my  last  years  rep<»rt  1  referred  to  this  land,  and  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  constructing  an  irrigating  ditch  ot  some  miles  in  extent.  Further  in- 
vestigation has  shown  that  this  ditch  will  have  to  be  somewhat  circuitous  in  order 
to  get  around  a  projecting  mountain,  and  hence  will  need  to  be  some  6  miles  m  length. 
They  will  net'd  aid  from  the  Government  to  make  such  a  ditch,  but  how  much  I  can- 
not now  estimate.  The  value  of  such  a  body  of  land  divided  into  small  farms  would 
be  very  great  to  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity.  It  would  furnish  them  with  steady  em- 
plo^'ment,  and  also  furnish  them  with  much  of  the  grains,  and  all  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  needed. 

FREIGHTIKG. 

Last  year  these  Indians  earned  about  $3,000  in  freighting  for  outside  parties.  This 
year  their  earnings  in  this  direction  have  been  about  §5,500.  The  great  difficulties 
they  labor  under  in  their  efforts  is,  the  want  of  larger,  stronger,  and  more  manage- 
able horsi's.  Some  of  them  have  succeeded  in  getting  tolerably  goo<l  American 
horses.  Three  of  them  have  managed  to  purchase  good  Aniericau  stallions,  and 
are  thus  slowly  improving  their  work  animals.  The  recent  purchase  uf  11  good 
young  stallions,  to  be  issued  to  such  of  them  as  are  most  trustworthy,  will  also  be  a 
great  benefit  to  them,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in  a  few  years  materially  improve  their 
breed  of  horses.  The  wagons  which  have  been  bought  for  them  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  have  been  too  light,  and  built  of  poor  timber.  Larger  and  stronger 
wagons  iiave  been  estimatid  for  but  have  never  been  bought.  Those  tliey  have,  be- 
ing too  light  to  ube  with  -1  or  0  horses,  are  continually  breaking  and  needing  n>pair8. 

PROGRESS  IX  CIVILIZATION. 

This  is  clearly  seen  by  all  visitors  or  i)erson8  passing  through  the  reservation.  They 
invariably  express  their  surprise  at  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  is  still  being 
carried  forward.  They  see  many  well-built  houses  and  many  well-fenced,  ranches, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  horses  of  American  breeding,  and  a  large  number 
of  as  fine-looking  cattle  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  State.  They  see  a  ptntple 
who  are  industrious,  energetic,  and  as  temperate  as  any  that  can  be  anywhere  toond, 
and  who  have  discarded  tlnrirold  modes  of  dress,  their  Indian  dances,  tlieir  Indian  doc* 
tors,  and  the  old  modes  of  living  and  of  burying  their  dead.  Their  burial  services 
are  onlerlv,  and  their  burial  outfits  are  fully  equal  to  the  averaire  ones  among  the 
whites,  during  the  last  two  or  threQ  years  I  have  not  known  a  burial  where  the 
coffin  has  not  been  covered  with  a  good  quality  of  black  cloth  or  velvet,  and  where 
the  trimmings  have  not  been  equally  goo<l. 

As  a  supplement  to  what  I  have  written  and  i\s  pertineiit  to  this  part  of  my  Te|>ort, 
I  have  coiued  the  introductory  part-  of  the  report  of  Rev.  T.  F.  Royal  to  the  Ore^gon  an- 
nual conference  as  a  missionary  and  teacher  in  our  agency  boarding  school.     He  save : 

The  IniliaDA  of  thin  reservHtion  havin>;  been  forraf>rly  aaAi(ni<><i  by  the  Government  to  the  care  of  the 
Ifetboiliat  Episcopal  Church,  have  had  Hupe rior  ailvantagva  for  several  years.  Faithfnl  men  of  God 
as  asentA  ana  wiHely  chosen  employes  have  toilrd  and  »acriflccd  in  layinic  deep  and  bruad  foundatltn 
work  for  their  Chrintian  civilisation.  Tribal  rflntions,  pfdyganiy.  wife-beating,  and  alarery,  the  "Is* 
dian  doctors' "  siiperstitionH,  the  heathen  dantws  and  or|i;ii'.<9.  and' all  forms  of  idolatry  and  fMiKan  pf^- 
ndioe  against  Chnstiinity  seem  to  be  thoron^hly  bi-oken  up.  Instead  of  these  an  intense  de«ire  for  the 
arts  of  civlliziition  and  a  knowleilge  of  the  faoU^  and  oxporiences  of  (yhrlstianity  has  been  created ; 
respect  for  the  General  Govemmt^nt,  a  high  regard  fur  law,  and  the  tme  spirit  of  loyalty  hare 
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tnApired,  and  the  fundamental  lenson  of  wiadom,  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord.*'  his  been  carefully  incnleated 
ana  qnite  Kfnendlv  received.  Of  many  aii  Indian  hero  it  maybe  truthfully  said,  ho  is  "a  devout 
man.  and  one  that  fears  God  with  all  his  house,  which  giveth  much  alms  to  the  people,  and  prays  to 
God  always; "  and  when  assembled  here  in  great  numbers  in  their  church  their  solemn,  anxious  appear- 
ance fte>eaia  to  express  what  Cornelius  did  in  words,  "  2Cow.  therefore,  are  we  all  present  before  God,  to 
bear  all  thines  that  «re  commanded  thee  of  God."  A  few  individuals  i^ive  evidence  that  God  hath  also 
granted  to  them  repentance  imto  life.  The  masses,  however,  are  still  gropiu;^;  in  darkness,  with  the 
growing  conviction  **  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him." 

SANITARY   CONDITION. 

Under  this  head  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  do  better  than  to  quot«  the  lanji^uage  of 
oar  agency  physician,  given  in  a  report  just  received  from  him  couceruiug  the  sani- 
tary conditioB  of  these  Indians. 

In  this  report  he  says : 

The  poaition  of  agenov  physician  on  a  reservation  snch  as  this,  where  the  Indians  have  ontirelv  aban- 
4<icie«l  their  native  medicine  men,  is  one  of  considerable  responsibility  and  anxiety.  Having  laid  aside 
all  elTorts  of  their  own.  however  simple  or  ineffectual  they  may  have  l>een  toward  the  curing  of  disease, 
tlber  DOW  depend  entirely  on  the  physician,  expecting  him  to  act  also  in  the  capacity  of  a  nurse. 

ifne  very  Mst  thing  the  Government  C4in  do  lor  these  Indians,  in  order  to  furtner  their  advancement 
in  thia  <lirection,  is  to  furnish  suitable  hospital  accommodations  at  the  agency  for  the  benefit  of  the 
aclkool  pupils,  and  of  a  few  other  persons  whose  cases  could  only  be  properly  treated  at  such  a  place. 
While  the  children  are  being  instructed  in  school  branches  and  in  various  industrial  pursuits,  they 
hare  no  proper  conception  of  the  art  of  caring  for  or  nursing  the  sick.  With  good  hospital  arrange- 
mmttB  in  connection  with  the  boarding  schools,  quite  a  number  of  pupils  could  oe  instructed  yearly  as 
avraea  of  the  siclL.  The  death  rate  among  these  Indians  during  the  past  year  has  been  large,  being 
■early  if  not  qoite  equal  to  the  number  of  births.  The  majority  of  deaths  have  arisen  from  consump- 
tkMi  or  from  fnng  complications  which  have  ftdlowed  the  whooping-cough,  which  was  prevalent  last 
viatcr.  Theee  cases  of  consumption  were  mainly  among  young  persons  and  were  the  result  of  a  S3rph- 
SUtic  taint,  inherited  from  their  parents,  who  about  twenty  or  more  years  ago  came  in  contact  with  alow 
clasa  of  early  white  settlers  and  with  a  degraded  soldiery.  This  constitutional  taint  has  proved,  and  will 
•till  prove,  a  aerions  hindrance  to  the  physical  welfare  of  these  Indians.  It  is  only  by  these  Indians 
hang  freed  from  the  polluting  influence  of  immoral  men  for  one  or  two  generations,  and  placed  entirely 
voder  the  care  and  influence  of  men  of  high  moral  and  humanitarian  views,  that  we  can  hope  to  tee 
them  grow  np  into  a  nation  of  hearty  moral  and  intelligent  people. 

Very  re8i)€ctfully, 

LINUS  M.  NICKERSON. 

Indian  Agent 
The  CosocissiONER  of  Indian  Affairs, 


SiLETz  Indian  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  20, 1884. 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1884. 

agriculture. 

This  has  been  a  peculiar  season.  The  first  part  of  the  season  was  dry  and  cold ; 
'vras  bacl  for  gardens,  also  for  crops.  The  grain  turned  yellow.  Later  came  rains 
that  pot  the  crops  ahead  so  that  the  yield  will  be  better  than  last  year.  What  I  said 
iMMt  year  in  regard  to  land  is  true  now  with  the  feeling  intensified.  The  Department 
has  kiodly  given  us  some  work  in  the  line  of  surveying. 

Tbere  is  a  marked  improvement  in  some  directions  in  regard  to  settling  on  the  farm 
And  mmhing  homes  for  themselves.    I  am  very  much  encouraged  in  this  matter. 

T*he  crop  of  hay  is  secnredi  but  not  in  as  fine  condition  as  last  season.  Rains  fell 
^nil  fo|CS  came  so  that  part  of  the  hay  was  damaged  somewhat.  I  am  still  of  the 
opinion  that  good  wheat  can  be  raised  here,  and  that  we  could  save  to  these  Indians 
tbe  price  of  the  flour  that  we  buy  abroad,  if  we  could  get  them  started ;  and  the  money 
'to  pnrchass  the  right  kind  of  seed  is  wanted. 

Komber  of  scree  under  fence,  3,000 ;  under  cultivation,  1,350;  new  laud  broken,  100 
m^cT^m  ;  new  lence  and  old  repaired,  2,000  rods.  Some  lauds  classed  under  cultivation 
|9  in  pastnragCy  making  the  actual  land  plowed  and  sown,  also  in  hay,  about  1,000 
^^erca.  ATcrage  yield  of  oats,  35  bushels ;  hay,  2i  tons  ;  wheat,  20  bushels ;  potatoes, 
S50:  (giTingofns  oats  22,130  bushels;  wheat,  875;  potatoes,  26,350  bushels.  Of  course 
~  g«e  flgoTM  sre  approximated,  as  at  this  writing  there  is  no  possible  way  to  get  an 
snrate  aoeoant  of  these  things. 

transportation. 

^^ w  Is  apmpect  of  better  transportation  facilities.    A  railroad  line  is  building 

£pa/tMX  the  hssft  of  the  valley  to  the  ocean,  and  will  come  to  Toledo,  8  miles  from  ns. 
As  soon  as  thai  is  built  there  will  be  a  line  of  steamers  plying  between  our  port  and 
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8an  FrnnciHco,  aiid  also  Portland  and  Yaqnina.  WV  have  to  have  onr  Rapplies  sent  to 
ns  earlier.  Thoy  did  not  roach  uh  till  niiilwinter  tbis  last  year  and  we  were  greatly 
inconvenienced  by  it.  One  matter  connected  with  the  railroad  is  a  constant  annoy- 
ance,  and  in  mentioning  it  hringH  me  to  the  police  affairs. 

I  have  trouble  with  the  low  tramps  about  whisky,  and  they  tamper  with  mv  police 
as  well  as  others.  I  am  hnp))y  to  say  that  my  captain,  appointed  a  year  aj^o,  is  faith- 
ful to  nic,  and  makes  an  efficient  othcer.  I  have  to  weea  out  the  force  f>ccasionally. 
Some  few  arc  faithful  and  true.    We  are  just  now  making  some  changes. 

SANITARY. 

I  am  sati.sfied  that  the  health  of  the  Indians,  taking  them  altogether,  is  far  1)etter 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Number  of  births,  *2S ;  deaths,  31  recorded ;  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  these  tigures  are  not  correct,  so  far  as  births  are  concerned.  I  think  there  are 
more  births.  Number  receiving  medical  treatment  during  the  year  550,  but  verj'  many 
of  these  cases  were  of  no  moment. 

Buildings  are  not  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  one  year  ago.  Thanks  to  a  generous  ad- 
ministration, we  have  a  good,  commodious  boarding-house  and  school-house,  furnished 
from  top  to  bottom.     The  long- talked  of  Alsea  houses  are  now  built.     By  dint  of 

gushing,  we  got  them  built  in  time  to  secure  the  money  allowed  us  for  the  pnrpoM. 
'ur  mill  needs  repairing,  and  some  new  buildings  put  up  for  a^ent  and  employ^ 
We  need  also  a  new  barn,  but  these  we  hope  to  secure  in  the  near  future.  I  have  ssid 
from  the  first  that  lumber  was  the  groat  desideratum. 

EMPLOYlfts. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  have  done  good  service,  many  of  them  doing  M 
good  service  as  could  be  asked  for;  in  fact,  no  person  in  any  position  could  have  better 
service  than  1  had  from  most  of  my  employes.  Most  of  the  exceptions  are  in  the  police 
force.    The  teachers  I  have  changed. 

Educational  work  is  the  great  object  now.     After  getting  our  school-buildings  and 

getting  them  furnished  we  feel  that  this  work  is  paramount  to  all  other  work,  and  we 
ave  planued  to  make  this  year  tell  on  this  line.  Wo  have  taken  new  land  for  the 
school  gardens.  Wo  have  a  new  school  barn ;  we  have  a  herd  of  cows  for  the  school; 
we  have  a  tine  lot  of  brood  sows,  some  chickens,  &c.,  for  the  school ;  we  are  getting 
into  shapo  to  drive  ahead.  Some  changes  in  the  employ6s,  and  the  help  given  ns  by 
the  Department,  will  place  us  on  better  footing  for  the  future  than  in  the  past,  and 
we  shall  try  to  merit  your  approbation.  The  work  of  this  year,  comparatiTely  speak- 
ing, has  been  preparatory. 

Up  to  this  time  there  have  been  no  children  gone  from  this  agency  to  the  Forest 
Qrovo  training  school,  but  I  have  be^n  in  correspondence  with  the  superintendent, 
and  I  expect  him  here  in  a  few  days  to  take  several  of  them  to  that  institution,  where 
they  can  have  better  advantages  in  industrial  training.  We  have  not  the  means  and 
appurtenances  to  instruct  in  trades  that  the  Forest  Grove  school  has,  and  in  thi4  c(m- 
nection  I  am  highly  gratified  to  find  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  leading  men  among 
this  peoi)le  to  send  their  children  both  to  Forest  Grove  and  to  our  own  school. 

The  church  work,  under  the  superviHiou  of  the  Rev,  J.  S.  McCain,  an  accredited 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  being  looked  after  energeticallyi  and 
we  hope  to  see  our  church  matters  ov(>rhaulcd,  worked  over,  and  where  tbisUee  and 
brambles  now  grow  we  hope  and  expect  to  seo  roses  blooming. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  year,  past  and  gone  forever,  with  all  of  its  trials,  Joys,  and  sorrows,  hasbMi 
one  of  hard,  unremitting  toil.    I  have  gone  at  every  call,  night  and  day,  visited  tht 
sick  and  dying,  given  of  my  own  means,  and  when  I  say  this  of  mTself,  Icantra^ 
say  the  same  of  most  of  my  employes.    We  have  built  a  new  boarding  and  aehfict 
house,  nine  houses  for  the  Alsea's,  refenced  the  Government  farm,  looked  aftrrtli 
whole  reservation  in  such  a  manner  as  that  I  can  without  egotism  say  that  I  am  finelT 
of  the  opiniou  that  tho  agency  is  in  better  condition  than  one  year  ago.    I  have  Tui^ 
three  several  trips  to  the  Salmon  Kiver  country.     I  have  made  several  aHotmeBtMT 
lands  to  the  Indians  there.     I  tind  that  these*  Indians  have  been  sadly  negleettC 
Some  Tilamook  and  Nestucca  Indians  who  were  induced  to  come  npon  tbe  '^^'^'^^ 
Hon.  Beni.  Simpson  under  instructions  from  the  Government,  have  not  had  tbe fiUlu* 
ment  of  those  promises.    I  intend  soon  to  bring  this  matter  fully  before  yon.     ^^ 

I  have  looked  out  a  road  along  the  coast  connecting  that  part  of  the  n*^f^,^^ 
Newport  at  Yaquina  Bay.  I  find  that  if  we  had  the  matter  of  flfOOO  we  oooldtiv'J 
a  road  that  would  give  us  a  market  for  all  that  country  and  would  asauit  us  very**^ 
in  inducing  our  young  men  to  settle  that  part  of  the  reserve.    We  need  iheroio> 
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• 

I  have  not  yet  institated  the  court  of  Indian  offenses,  but  shall  do  so  in  the  near 
Intare,  as  I  am  now  satisfied  that  there  is  bnt  littj[e  hope  of  getting  any  unity  of  ac- 
tion in  f^oveming  themselves,  nor  is  there  patience  enough  to  wait  for  the  results. 

Many  thanks  are  dne  the  Commissioner  and  his  assistants  for  the  nniform  courtesy 
and^  kindness  received  from  them.    In  fact,  nothing  that  I  have  asked  for  has  been 
denied  me  during  the  year,  and  I,  as  an  agent,  and  all  connected  with  me  in  this 
work^  fnel  deeply  ^rateml. 
Very  respectfnlly, 

F.  M.  WADSWORTH, 

Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Service, 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  7,  1884. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  circular  of  July  1,  1884,  from  the  Indian  Office,  I  have 
tiie  honor  to  submit  mj  annual  report  for  the  years  IH83-'84.  .; 

Xhis  reservation  consists  of  about  2()8,000  acres  of  land,  situated  in  Umatilla  County, 
In  the  eastern  psrt  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  through  which  flows  the  Umatilla 
Hiver,  a  beautiful  stream  abounding  in  fish  of  nearly  every  variety.  The  reserva- 
tion is  also  watered  by  numerous  streams,  tributaries  of  the  Umatilla,  such  as  Wild- 
Sorse,  Birch,  Butter,  Cottonwood,  Meacham,  and  McKay  Creeks,  and  numerous 
■prin^B  of  the  purest  water;  and  in  those  portions  of  the  reserve  where  these  streams 
mre  not  convenient  irrigation  is  easily  obtained  with  but  little  labor. 

About  one-fourth  of  this  land  consists  of  timber  for  building  and  fuel  purposes,  and 
tfae  snpply  of  the  latter  is  ample  for  many  years  to  come,  but  the  trees  suitable  for 
l»nildin^  puriioses,  where  the  Government  saw  and  shingle  mills  are  located  at  present 
(montli  or  Meacham  Creek),  will,  after  this  season,  be  about  exhausted,  and  it  will  be 
necessarv  t-o  move  said  mill  to  some  other  suitable  point,  as  there  are  vast  amounts  of 
^ood>  'building  material  at  other  places  on  the  reserve  which  will  last  a  long  time. 

Tbe   Indiana  who  are  located  here  consist  of  the  Walla- Walla,  Cayuse,  cind  Uma- 
tilla tribes,  together  with  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  half-brtn^ds  or  mixed  bloods,. 
principally  belonging  to  the  Walla-Walla  tribe,  and  as  the  latter  people  have  been 
principally  raised  and  educated  among  the  whites  thoy  are  a  good  acquisition  here, 
and  show  directly  to  the  full-blooded  Indians  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion.     As  a  general  rule,  however,  all  of  those  people  are  civilized,  having  lived  so 
lutmf^  snrroiiDded  on  all  sides  by  the  white  race  (thirty  years),  and  the  great  majority,  if 
iM»t  ally  are  perfectlv  well  able  to  enter  civilization  and  take  good  care  of  themselves. 
Xn  consequence  of  the  large  immigration  of  persons  to  this  country  from  the  East- 
em  States,  which  is  increasing  every  year,  almost  every  piece  of  land  of  any  value 
in  Umatilla  County  has  been  located  on,  and  lots  of  people  are  awaiting  the  time 
"wlien  those  Indians  here  will  have  their  lands  in  severalty,  so  that  they  may  have  a 
i^iance  to  have  the  balance  of  the  lands  thrown  open  for  settlement ;  and  indeed  it 
la  Tery  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  as  the  arable  land  (which  is  about  one-half^  is 
ongst  the  finest  in  Oregon,  or  indeed  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 
A.  majority  of  the  Indians  here  would,  I  think,  bo  much  pleased  and  satisfied  to 
%xe  their  lands  in  severalty,  properly  surveyed,  &c.,  but-  before  this  can  be  done  the 
vbole  reseryation  must  be  rcsurveyed,  as  the  old  landmarks  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Moody  nirvey  are  nearly  all  obliterated,  and  constant  disputes  as  to  the  exact  bonnd- 
■ry  lines  are  taking  place,  and  always  will,  until  this  matter  is  settled  beyond  all  dis- 
pateT 

The  Indians  are,  in  my  opinion,  civilized  as  much  as  ever  they  will  be.    They  are 

Ml(-n|iporting  and  cost  the  Government  but  little  beyond  giving  them  a  small  sup- 

ifty  ol  sgrienltural  implements,  axes,  rakes,  hoes,  scythes,  grain-cradles,  &c.,  and 

■Mniiig  their  wagons  and  plows  in  repair  and  helping  them  to  build  their  houses,  which 

^way  mall  number  of  employ^  (tnree)  I  try  to  do  as  much  as  possible.   I  am  pleased 

j^Wsble  to  state  that  tfiere  is  a  great  improvement  within  the  past  year  amongst 

ttelndisns,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  now  and  have  been  busily  employed  in  fencing, 

^  ^ipK  all  kinds  of  farming  work,  and  it  is  very  seldom  you  will  see  any  adult  In- 

"''J^ing  nothing,  or  loafing  around  on  this  reservation. 

J^me  are  now  nuder  fence  13,000  acres,  and  about  12,000  acres  under  cultivation. 
y^JUJp^^^the  farmsof  the  mixed-bloods,  who  reside  principally  on  Wild  Horse  and 
"'wtj,  ind  the  estimated  crops  this  season  will  amount  to  40,(K)0  bushels  of  wheat 
Jj'iJl^^^OilO  bushels  of  com.  barley,  and  oats,  besides  a  large  amount  of  cereals  of 
"''''^■dons,  squash,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  Slc,  nearly  three^times  as  much  as  ever 
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before ;  so  that  their  condition  with  but  few  exceptions  is  remarkably  ^i^ood.  Altboogli 
the  crickets  cnnsed  serious  clama^c^to  several  farms  on  the  Too-to- willow  (southwNt 
of  a^feucy),  also  at  the  school  and  agency  gardens — yet  at  the  larger  part  of  the  res- 
ervation they  were  not  found,  fortunately.  In  fact,'  the  Indians  are  more  andmofe 
impressed  everv  day  with  the  nec<*8sit.v  of  working  for  their  own  living,  and  being 
independent  of*  all  assistance  from  the  Government,  except  in  certain  cases,  isd  u 
they  keep  on  as  they  have  hecn  doing,  they  will  soon  be  entirely  independent.  My 
employes  have  helped  to  out  up  six  houses  for  them,  and  they  themselves  have  put 
np  about  seven  others;  all  materials  paid  for  by  themselves  as  well  as  tht^expensei 
of  cutting  the  lo^s  and  Miwiug  the  lumber  and  shingles.  Nearly  all  of  the  familiM 
want  houses,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  getting  out  logs,  preparat-ory  to  the  saw- 
ing of  the  lumber  at  the  mill,  and  so  soon  as  they  get  throngh  with  their  harresting 
will  no  doubt  commence  bnihling. 

The  640  acres  authorized  to  be  sold  to  Pendleton,  for  the  enlargement  of  that  town, 
per  act  of  Congress  of  August  5,  1882,  was  sold  in  town  lots  after  survey  and  being 
appraised  by  the  duly  appointed  commissioners,  at  pnblic  anction  in  May  last  Ths 
amount  realizeil  I  have  not  learned  officially,  but  I  know  the  lots,  or  most  of  then, 
were  sold  at  a  good  price. 

The  institution  of  the  police  court  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  Indian  offensss 
on  reservations,  as  per  instructions  of  March  3,  lSS!i,  has  worked  admirably  and  madi 
a  radical  change,  especially  among  the  young  men  of  the  tribes,  for  the  better,  assQ 
disorders  or  offenses  that  come  before  the  judges  here  are  inexorably  punished,  ni 
the  police  force  are  active  and  zealous  in  suppressing^  all  disorders,  and  reporting 
such  cases  as  might  require  the  action  of  the  court,  which  cases  I  am  glad  to  say  an 
not  many,  and  the  principal  ones,  as  usual,  caused  by  whisky. 

There  have  been  during  the  past  year  some  half  dozen  of  whites,  4  Indians,  and  1 
Chinaman  sent  to  Portland  for  trial  before  the  United  States  district  court  for  selliBf 
or  disposing  of  liquor  to  Indians ;  but  as  they  all  plead  **  guilty  "  and  give  the  nsoai 
excuse  of  ignorance  of  the  law,  the  punishments  awarded  are  bat  sHght  and  tend 
more  to  the  encouragement  of  this  business  than  its  suppression  and  makes  the  mat- 
ter a  mere  farce,  but  a  very  expensive  one  for  the  Government,  as  every  person  sent 
from  Pendleton  to  Portland  for  trial  cost«  the  Government  nearlj  $100,  whereas  ths 
fines  are  usually  but  from  $5  to  $25.  As  I  have  before  reported,  as  well  as,  indeed,  ss 
the  honorable  Commissioner  himself  in  his  annual  reports,  the  only  way  to  at  all  sop- 
press  this  most  nefarious  traffic  is  to  punish  on  conviction,  the  full  penalty  allown 
b^'  law  in  every  case,  as  this  plea  of**  guilty  "  or  ignorance  of  the  law,  so  far  as  this 
Ticinity  is  concerned,  is  all  nonsense,  as  I  am  confident  that  there  is  not  a  single  persoa 
of  any  intelligence,  of  whatever  race  or  color,  in  this  vicinity,  but  what  well  knowi 
they  are  committing  a  serious  offense  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  whenevsr 
they  either  sell  or  give  liquor  to  an  -Indian  on  or  off  the  reservation.  Until  thess- 
verest  penalty  is  imposed  for  this  offense  it  is  useless  to  try  and  stop  it.  In  fact,  tf 
you  so  ably  state  in  your  last  annual  report,  all  of  those  Indians  should  be  under  ths 
jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside,  both  for  protection  and 
otherwise ;  and  it  is  my  impression  that  both  the  whites  and  the  Indians  would  be  fitf 
better  satisfied  than  they  are  now.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  vice  of 
dniukenness  is  not  increasing  here,  as,  in  almost  every  instance,  it  is  the  Mmepei^ 
sons,  and  a  very  small  number,  too,  who  are  guilty  of  this  offense.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Indians  do  not  indulge  in  this  vice. 

The  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company's  road  from  Pendleton  to  Centw* 
ville,  as  per  right  of  way  and  contract  with  the  Indians,  forwarded  September  4,  IM 
has  been  completed  some  time  ago  and  the  terms  of  the  agreement  faithfully  conopUed 
with  on  both  sides.  In  fact,  the  employes  of  the  road  and  the  Indians  get  along  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  together.  The  ofticcrs  of  the  company  rigidly  exact  theobserr- 
ance  of  the  intercourse  laws  and  faithfully  comply  in  all  respects  with  the  temnB  of 
their  contract.  As  was  t-o  bo  expected,  some  cattle  and  horses  have  been  killed  and 
otherwise  injured  on  the  road,  but  they  have  all  been  promptly  settled  for  and  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  to  all  parties  concerned. 

One  of  tlie  Indian  policemen,  named  William,  was  shot  and  killed  by  white  menw 
the  13th  of  May  last  (duly  reported  ut  that  time),  and,  fh)m  the  evidence  addaoed, 
without  cause.  The  men,  whose  names  are  Anderson  and  Bamhart,  were  held  by  thi 
examining  justice  at  Pendleton  without  bail  to  appear  before  thegrand  jary  of  Umir 
tilla  County  at  the  June  term  of  the  State  district  court,  but  notwithstanding  theftflt 
that  the  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill  against  both  for  murder  in  the  first  degree,  yet 
at  their  trial  before  the  district  court  at  Pendleton,  as  I  expected,  they  were  ac- 
quitted. As  the  crime  was  committed  on  the  reservation  those  men  were  immedi- 
ately rearrested  by  the  United  States  marshal  and  taken  to  Portland  before  the  United 
States  district  judge,  who  at  once  placed  them  under  $5,i>00  bondaeaoh  to  appear  befon 
his  court  for  trial  at  the  next  term,  which,  I  understand,  is  in  October.  The  bonda 
were  furnished.    The  Indians  were  much  excited  at  first,  bat  now  appear  very  leti 
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Mit  ou  the  subject,  doubtless  awnitiug  tbe  action  of  tbe  Tnited  States  authorities  in 
le  premises.  William,  the  murdered  man,  was  one  of  the  very  hest  Indians  here, 
ell  known  to  the  meK'hants  and  other  persons  in  Pendleton  for  his  intepfrity,  sobriety, 
id  other  goo4l  qualities ;  but  since  the  Bannock  war  of  187H  the  prejudice  against 
idiauH  here  is  very  great,  although  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  proven  that  any 
"the  Indians  of  this  reservation  were  eni^aged  with  the  hostilesat  that  time,  but,  on 
i«C(»ntrary,  a  large  number  were  engaged  and  had  several  fights  with  the  hostiles 
1  behalf  of  tbe  whites. 

The  customs  of  the  scalp,  or  sun  dances,  or  other  barbarous  rites  that  used  to  be 
Merved,  are  no  longer  known  here ;  and  the  occupation  of  the  so-called  medicine 
en  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Every  Indian  (or  nearly  so)  who  is  sick  or  unwell,  goes 
>w  to  the  agency  physician  for  medicine  and  treatment,  which  shows  a  good  deal 
'  progress  among  tliem,  to  sny  the  least. 

The  boanling  school  establidhed  here,  and  in  operation  since  .January,  1883,  has 
e«n  very  successful,  and  tbe  progress  made  by  the  children,  under  the  able  efforts 
r  the  teachers,  verj'  satisfactory'  and  gratifying.  The  school  ha>*  now  7*2  scholars 
Uboys  and  Ite  girls),  and  their  attainments  in  reading,  writing,  English  speaking, 
dogmphy,  history,  ^c,  as  well  as  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  knitting,  and  all  kinds 
r  household  work,  suitable  to  their  age,  have  been  rapid.  At  the  examination  held 
t  the  school  June  29  last,  previous  to  the  annual  vacation,  and  wlii(;h  was  attended 
fa  great  many  of  our  most  prominent  citizens,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  expressed 
Mmselves  not  only  as  well  pleased  but  greatly  astonished  at  the  proficiency  displayed 
f  the  pupils  of  both  sexes,  especially  in  so  short  a  time ;  and  the  question  of  civilizing 
It  eoming  race  of  these  Indians  is  no  longer  problematical. 

Thanks  to  the  generous  munificence  of  the  Department,  tbe  school  is  amply  pro- 
ided  with  everyljiing  sufficient  for  a  sound,  practical  education,  the  children  are 
ell  and  comfortably  clothed,  and  the  provisions  furnished  are  of  a  superior  quality. 
Iiemain  building  is  now  thoroughly  renovated  and  painted  throughout;  also  an  addi- 
OQ  of  a  good  dining  room  and  kitchen  has  been  put  up  last  spring,  and  there  is  now 
Oder  construction  a  bath  and  wash  house  and  wood-shed,  all  of  which  has  been  au- 
liorized  and  approve-<l  by  the  Department.  The  hoalth  of  the  cbildn»n  has  been  good, 
od  every  effort  has  been  and  wi  11  continue  to  be  made  by  every  person  concerned  to 
Hpiove  and  teach  them  all  the  elements  of  a  proper  civilization,  in  accordance  with 
Ike  noble  and  generous  policy  of  our  Government. 

There  have  been  fourteen  deaths  during  the  year,  including  one  suicide  (which 
^dom  occurs),  and  one  homicide,  reported  above  ;  the  rest  were  mostly  cases  of  a 
hnmic  character  of  long  standing,  a  few  of  which  are  still  on  hand,  and  always  will 
*  ikoct  probably ,  particularly  among  the  old  people.  The  general  health  of  the  res- 
tvation,  however,  has  been  good. 

Tbe  seeds  for  planting  purposes  purchased  for  the  agency  and  school  were  duly  dis- 
Hbvted,  and  rery  fortunately  of  those  for  the  agency  I  distributed  a  good  many  to 
Baeof  the  poorer  Indians,  and  with  good  results,  as  the  crickets  did  not  trouble  their 
Jttk  iarms  this  season — as  they  did  the  agency  and  school  gardens  as  well  as  the 
-w  to-wiliow  farms,  causing  serious  damage. 

I  have  forwarded  during  the  year  a  large  number  of  depredations  claims  arising 
tVB  the  Indian  war  of  lo^S,  and  some  of  185.>-T)6,  and  recommended  them  (except 
iis)  for  favorable  action  after  a  strict  compliance  to  the  best  of  my  ability  with  the 
w  and  regulations  furnished  me  on  the  subject. 

InJanoary  last  the  agency  blacksmith  shop  was  partly  destroyed  by  tire,  the  loss, 
'svsTer,  eonststed  but  of  2o0  bushels  of  charcoal,  among  which  the  fire  accident- 
ia took  place,  as  aU  the  iron,  steel,  tools,  &c.,  were  saved,  owing  to  the  exertions 
t  ouselTesand  some  Indians  who  happened  to  be  at  the  agi^ncy  at  the  time.  There 
*•  BO  arrangements  here  of  any  account  against  fire,  and  although  it  is  hardly  pos- 
lUe  to  be  more  carefhl  about  fire  than  we  are,  yet  it  is  possible  that  such  a  thing 
i^Kkt  occor,  and  more  particularly  so  at  the  school -house,  which  might  (if  such 
nqU  nnfbrtanately  happen)  prove  very  serious.  I  will  forward  to  the  Department 
I  a  short  time  some  recommendations  on  this  subject  for  the  action  of  the  Depart- 

MBt. 

Ib  eoDclmiion  I  bes  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  and  all 
ibsr  officenf  of  the  Department  for  the  promptness  and  couHesy  extended  to  me  in 
I  my  offieial  transactions,  as  also  for  valuable  advice  and  instructions  in  the  per- 
naaoce  of  oiBeial  duty.  I  also  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  Hon.  J.  F.  Watson 
lited  States  district  attorney,  for  valuable  advice  and  assistance  in  regard  to  In- 
IB  matters. 

itaf isties  of  agency  and  school  are  herewith  respectfully  iuclose<l. 
have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  J.  SOMMERVILLE, 

Indian  Agent. 

lie  COMJflSSlOKBR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
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Warm  Sprinos  Aobncy,  Oregon. 

August  15, 18fi 

Sir  :  I  have  tlic  honor  to  make  mv  firHt  aunual  report,  aH  directed  in  year  cirailar 
letter  dated  July  1,  1884. 

Ou  a«8iinniig  my  dutieH  as  agent,  on  the  2d  of  last  March,  I  fonnd  that  the  pnblie 
property  8]iowe<l  nnmistakable  signs  of  age  and  decay,  and  all  needing  repairs  vcfj 
much,  tlie  ])rogreK8  of  \%Iiich  I  tind  to  be  very  Blow,  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of  i 
aniiiricnt  number  of  employes  to  sncceHsfully  carry  on  the  agency  work,  much  lew 
to  make  very  rapid  advancement  in  improvements.  All  the  buildings  are  old  and 
arranged  with  a  Keeniing  view  to  being  inconvenient.  The  farm  (if  it  wonld  be 
proper  to  cull  it  a  farm)  is  located  some  three  miles  from  the  agency;  incloeed  with 
only  an  apology  lor  a  fence:  the  ground  foul  with  cockle,  and  other  noxions  plants; 
and  in  this  connection  it  atfonlsme  ]>lea8ure  to  say  that,  in  very  many  instances,  tbb 
Indians  have  risen  far  above  the  Government,  in  both  buildings  and  in  farming,  show- 
ing clearly  that  if  the  Government  will  (»nly  t<*aeh  by  precept  and  example  rather 
than  by  words,  that  the  peoi)le  here  will  soon  become  civilized,  and  sufficiently  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  laws  and  fundamental  princi^>Ies  of  our  Government,  to  be- 
come citizens,  and  ttTus  relieve  the  Government  of  their  care  and  especial  protection; 
a  thing  certainly  much  to  be  denired  by  all  those  who  have  the  interest  of  the  Got- 
ernment,  as  well  as  of  the  Indian  at  heart. 

SCHOOL8. 

In  regard  to  schools,  I  would  say  that  when  I  came  here  I  found  one  school  in  snc* 
cessful  operation  at  Sin-e-ma-sho,  in  so  far  as  the  means  at  the  hands  of  the  teach*  i 
ers  wonld  admit.  On  June  6  I  started  a  boarding  school  at  this  place,  the  dr 
mands  of  the  Indians  being  so  great  for  another  school,  although  tjio  buildings  wot 
totally  unlit  for  a  school  of  any  kind,  much  less  a  boarding  school.  The  bulldingi 
occupied  are  in  a  very  poor  state  of  repair,  and  as  I  hjul  not  the  means  to  repair  theSi 
1  was  compelled  to  une  them  as  the  best  that  could  be  done.  Some  of  the  windovt 
were  broken  out  entirely,  sash  and  all,  and  I  was  compelled  lo  board  them  up,  M 
there  was  no  material  here  for  repairing  any  kind  of  buildings.  The  fulniture  wii 
very  primitive  in  its  make-up,  more  so  than  the  peojde  that  are  to  be  taught,  and  in- 
less  there  are  new  school  houses  built  and  furnished,  the  schools  at  this  agency  moik 
be  discontinued,  a  thing  much  to  be  deplored,  inasmuch  as  the  Indians  are  very  anx- 
ious to  have  their  children  taught  at  least  a  fair  English  eilucation.  They  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  their  children  will  have  an  education  and  have  a  snfficieoi 
knowledge  of  our  laws  and  customs  to  become  citizens;  for  they  regard  our  petiplea* 
being  great  and  wist'  in  all  things;  and  could  they  only  attain  to  that  degree  of  uitel- 
ligeiice  and  civilization  that  we  hav*  reache<l,  they  regard  it  as  all  that  they  wonU 
need  to  complete  their  happiness  and  pn)sperity,  which  is  natural,  there  beineft 
wide  ditfereuce  in  our  modes  and  success  in  life  and  their  own.  And  they  are  firm  W 
lievers  in  education,  as  the  only  channel  throngh  which  they  can  reach  to  thatdegni 
of  civilization  that  we  as  a  nation  have  risen  to.  Their  children  compare  favonUf 
with  the  white  children  in  school,  so  far  as  books  go,  and  they  are  much  easier  fOf- 
erned,  but  more  indolent  when  it  comes  to  physical  labor  than  the  white  chikuM- 
In  fact  some  of  them  are  rather  inclined  to  indolence  when  it  comes  to  other  woitf 
other  than  their  studies  in  school,  and  this  is  one  of  the  defects  that  the  teacher  hM; 
to  constantly  guanl  against.  And  in  this  connection  I  would  remark  that  Ip^^. 
it  as  absolutely  necessary  that  almost  the  whole  energies  of  the  Goveniment^  inaoftr 
as  they  relate  lo  the  Indians. should  be  directt^l  tx)ward  schools  and  agricnltare,  witt 
a  moderate  degree  of  attention  to  the  trades. 

But, -however,  I  think  unless  there  can  be  good  schools  established  and  maintaiiiiA. 
here,  with  good,  comfortable,  and  convenient  buildings  for  such  schools,  with oompt- 
tent  and  a  snfllcient  number  of  teachers  and  assistants,  it  is  almost  a  waste  of  tiW. 
and  money  to  carry  on  an  agency  school,  for,  while  the  child  is  getting:  bis  eduoaHonht 
naturally  falls  into  the  way  of  half  doing  things  in  conformity  with  nissuiTOundiiigi; 
i.  «.,  **  anything  is  good  enough, '^  which  seems  to  have  been  the  motto  here  intheptfl^ 
judging  from  the  Government  buildings.     My  remarks  can  only  be  appreeiatralf 
viewing  our  surroundings.    There  are  now  two  schools  established  at  this  acoM. 
and  nearly  half  the  children  of  school  age  upon  this  reservation  attend  theee  echoo»' 
What  children  attend  do  so  without  any  compulsion  or  persuasion,  and  morehsvs 
voluntarily  come  in  than  could  be  accommodated  comfortably.     I  think  there  it  b^  • 
doubt  but  what  over  three-fourths  of  the  children  wouhl  come  to  school,  wtththrfr 
own  or  their  parents' free  volition,  could  we  only  provide  for  them;  but  as  it  istbiV.J 
cannot  be  provided  for;  hence  may  go  without  any  opportunity  to  get  an  edncstiw 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  Indians  here  seem  to  be  growing  steadily  bat  slowly  into  civilised  hahilk 
"jfl^arly  all  have  adopted  some  of  the  habits  of  the  whites,  white  a  minority  have ' 
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ided  step  toward  the  modes  and  habits  of  our  own  people,  and  especially 
who  have  attended  school  show  a  decided  preference  for  the  cnstoms  be- 
civilization,  but,  of  course,  are  held  back  somewhat  by  the  prejudices  of 
»ple.  The  latter  are,  as  a  rule,  conservative  and  ''stand  by  their  timehon- 
ns  and  principles, ''  as  hauded  down  to  them  by  tradition ;  but  this  class  will 
kway,  and  the  ynnng  who  are,  or  at  least  should  be,  educated  will  take  the 
heir  parents,  and  iutelligence  will  rule  instead  of  superstition. 

MORALS. 

)  moraU  of  the  Indians  upon  this  reservation,  they  will  compare  favorably 
agencies,  and  in  fact  would  compare  rather  favorably  with  many  commn- 
ng  civilized  races.  There  is  scarcely  any  drunkenness  upon  the  reserva- 
at  little  theft.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  peaceful,  and  try  to  observe  the  laws  of 
ation,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  State  when  they  are  off  the  reservation, 
to  think  it  a  duty  to  be  law-abiding,  showing  conclusively  that  they  have 
Qoral  training  in  the  past. 

MEDICIXE    MEN. 

de  greatest  hindrances  to  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  here  is  the  medi- 
who  opposes  everything  that  is  likely  to  elevate  the  people.  He  is  ex- 
nservative;  he  is  tyrannical,  indolent,  worthless,  and  dishonest.  He  only 
IT  he  may  deceive  his  people  so  as  I.0  gain  a  living  without  earning  it ;  and 
8  only  too  well  in  his  pretended  necromancy.  Aud  either  through  fear,  ig- 
r  superstition  there  are  none  but  what  admit  his  power  to  cure  or  kill  at 
I  perfectly  natural  for  all  when  sick  to  hunt  relief,  aud  the  Indians,  like  our 
e,  are  continually  catching  at  every  quack  nostrum  that  is  presented  to 
claims  to  benefit  the  patieut.  The  magnetic  healer,  or  the  patent  nostrum- 
e  and  thrive  in  the  midst  of  people  who  have  attained  to  the  highest  de- 
relli^ence.  Then  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Indi:iu,  who  is  very 
OS,  should  be  a  firm  believer  in  their  doctors  and  naturally  look  to  them 
'hen  sick.  Only  by  education  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  can  the 
lan  be  deprived  of  his  influence  among  the  Indians. 

AGRICULTURE. 

importance  to  education  to  the  Indian  is  agriculture.  Without  it  all  else 
omparatively  useless.  It  will  not  only  keep  up  civilization,  but  it  is  one 
test  auxiliaries  to  its  promotion,  aud  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  In- 
insbandry  are  many  fold,  even  though  it  be  in  the  most  simple  form.  When 
sees  a  small  tract  of  land  by  cultivation  yielding  himself  and  family  a  good 
atnrally  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ways  of  his  savage  life  are  not 
the  ways  of  his  more  fortunate  white  neighbor.  He  sees  that  the  new  way 
iree  himself  and  those  depending  upon  him  a  sure  living  from  a  small  piece 
lile  by  bis  old  way  it  took  many  hundreds  of  acres  for  his  support,  and  that 
ly  meager  at  the  best;  he  longs  for  a  change  that  will  better  his  condition, 
rantH  the  knowledge  how  to  make  the  change  to  at  once  do  it.  The  In- 
his  reservation  have  made  very  fair  progress  in  farming,  some  raising  a 
len  enoui^h  to  supply  their  own  wants,  while  quite  a  number  only  raise 
nsbelB  ofgndn,  Slc,  and  still  a  class  that  do  not  make  any  pretensions  at 
■U.  This  reservation,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  well  adapted  to  farming; 
ier  for  grazing  purposes  than  for  farming,  but  there  is  enough  farming 
>r  M  to  have  a  nome,  if  they  desire  it,  and  most  of  them  do,  so  far  as  I  ^ 
onld  regard  it  as  wisdom  to  encourage  farming  as  much  as  possible,  and ' 
[iaoa  lauda  in  severalty,  so  that  each  one  would  feel  that  he  was  living 
n  place,  and  notfonly  his,  but  that  which  is  to  be  his  children's  after  liira, 
aid  reiftp  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

RELIGIOUS  WORK. 

;hnrcli  orgwizAtion  at  this  agency.  The  religious  work,  as  far  as  I  am 
;  been  miSnly  carried  on  by  my  predecessor,  Capt.  John  Smith,  assisted 
'm  employ^-  Agent  Smith  die<l  January  18,  1884,  after  a  protracted  ill- 
^  ^|ii«  Mg€^^y  OQ  account  of  ill  health  early  last  fall,  never  to  return, 
rtt0  bia  olefK,  who  had  been  here  with  him  over  six  years,  and  who  car- 
\Smff^m.  ^rork  at  this  agency  after  the  agent  left,  and  also  since  his  death. 
^L  -^er^  *1*^  \^^  regularly  at  Sin-e-ma-sho,  conducted  by  one  of  iVie 
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teachers.    The  religious  teachings  of  the  past,  I  fiud  are  not  forgotten,  and 
he  throngh  whose  instnimentality  a  church  was  organized,  audwnoee  efforts 
up,  and  increased  its  membership,  has  passed  away,  yet  his  influence  still  live^ 
long  service  here  and  earnest  worK,  in  trying  to  elevate  and  Christianize  these  Ii 
will  ever  l)e  remembered. 

STATISTICAL. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  statistics  accompanying  this  report  gives  the  fo) 
figures : 

There  arc  as  near  as  can  be  determined  819  Indians  belonging  to  this  reserv 
males,  :{92  ;  females,  427.  During  the  year  ending  July  31,  there  were  40  birt 
25  deaths,  giving  a  gain  of  15  over  last  year's  report,  as  far  as  births  and  deai 
concerned  ;  but  then*  is  a  loss  of  5  by  removal,  and  these  were  Pintes.  Of  ihe 
ent  tribesoccujiying  this  reservation  thereare,  then,  Warm  Springs,  427 ;  Wasco< 
Temnoes,  74 ;  John  Days,  52 ;  Piutes,  5.  There  are  80  adnlts  and  youths  w 
read.  There  is  one  church  building  and  63  church  members,  Indians,  and  4 
No  contributions  have  been  ma<le  during  the  year  from  any  religious  societies  oi 
parties.     Nearly  all  the  Indians  wear  citizens*  dress,  and  all  do  more  or  less. 

Of  lauds  cultivated,  I  estimate  2,000  acres,  but  owing  to  very  hot  weather  e 
the  season  a  ]>art  of  the  grain  sown  was  destroyed,  so  that  I  estimate  only  4,00( 
els  wheat ;  1,(>00  bushels  oats  ;  200  bushels  com,  and  other  grain  in  smaller  qua: 

Of  st^'k  I  estimate  6,000  horses ;  500  hea<l  of  cattle,  and  350  of  sheep.  The 
233,000  feet  of  lumber  sawed,  but  only  5  houses  were  built,  owing  to  the  want 
penters,  and  the  limited  supply  of  nails^  &c.  I  think  fully  ten-sixteenths  o 
subsistence  was  obtained  by  labor  in  civilized  pursuits,  and  six-sixteenths  by  f 
hunting,  &c. 

An  industrial  and  boarding  school  was  maintained  at  the  Sine-ma-sho  Val 
eleven  and  a  half  months,  or  up  to  the  18th  ultimo.  Total  number  of  scholars  i 
ing  one  month  or  more  during  the  year,  was  38.  Average  attendance,  26^}.  I 
average  one  month,  was  Mi\f  and  was  in  March  last.  The  day  school  at  thisi 
was  discontinued  June  30,  1883,  and  was  reorganized  as  a  boarding  school  • 
present  year.  Whole  number  of  scholars  attending  one  month  or  more  was  3;- 
erage  attendance,  27 i.  Largest  average  one  month,  was  2S\i  in  July  last, 
present  time  both  schools  are  having  a  vacation  until  the  1st  of  September. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

This  court  has  been  organized,  but  not  fully,  and  the  sessiouB  have  been  rai 
regular.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  Indians  situated,  and  as  rau( 
lized,  as  are  these.  In  my  judgment  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  the  criminal 
the  several  states  and  Territories  wherein  reservations  are  situated,  and  try  a 
by  such  laws.  One  hindrance  here  is  the  absence  of  a  good  jail.  It  may  notb 
needed,  but  it  is  an  important  factor  in  dealing  with  refractory  offenders. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TREATY. 

1  find  on  record  what  ])urports  to  be  a  su])plementary  treaty  with  the  confec 
tribes  and  bands  in  Middle  Oregon  and  the  United  States,  executed  Novem' 
1865,  ou  the  part-  of  the  Government  by  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  J.  W 
Runtingtou,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  by  the  headmen,  as  Mark,  Knckin 
Chinook,  acd  others,  which  is  beyond  a  doubt  a  forgery  on  the  part  of  the  I 
ment  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Indians  ever  relinquishing  their  right  to  ti 
eries  ou  the  Columbia  River;  and  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  Indians,  as  wel 
the  Government,  the  matter  should  be  made  right  and,  satisfactory  to  the  Ind 
soon  as  possible,  for  as  it  now  stands  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  them ;  and  I 
not  deem  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  in  any  way  shake  their  faith  in  the  belief  tl 
Government  will  do  tlieni  justice,  for  when  once  you  have  test  the  confidence  of 
dian  it  is  difficult  to  ^ot  along  with  him  or  to  do  business.  As  both  the  agents  tl 
ceded  me,  Captain  Mitchell  and  the  late  Captaiu  Smith,  have  called  the  attentioi 
Government  to  the  alleged  supplementary  treaty,  I  hope  that  now  some  at 
will  be  given  to  the  matter.  Ail  the  Indians  say  emphatically  that  when  the 
was  read  to  them  no  mention  was  made  as  to  their  giving  np  the  right  to  fis 
that  was  said  was  that  they  were  to  agree  not  to  leave  the  reservation  witho 
ting  ]»asse8,  and,  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  agree  to  this,  they  were  prom 
}H>iid  of  oxen  and  100  blanket^},  and  they  agreed  to  this.  The  ^  oxen,  I  pi 
represented  the  $3,000  mentioned  in  this  treaty,  and  the  blankets,  &c.y  tbe  $ 
all,  $3,500.  They  received  the  cattle^  &c,,  as  stipulated,  but  never  knew  until 
days  ago  that  the  treaty  made  mention  of  any  definite  Bom  of  money.  The 
they  were  wilfully  and  wickedly  deceived. 
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AGENCY   BUILDINGS. 

erliaps  out  of  charity  for  the  former  agents  at  tliis  agency,  I  should  refrain  from 
king  auy  further  mention  of  the  public  buildings  here.  In  appearance  there  is 
hiug  to  commend  them.  The  dwelling-houses  for  the  employes  are  old  and  com- 
ratively  worthless  and  ba<lly  in  need  of  repairs,  if  it  is  the  intention  to  have  them 
:upie4  for  some  years  to  come.  It  is  but  justice  to  my  immediate  predecessor,  Cap- 
n  Smith,  to  say  that  he  called  attention  to  their  condition  several  years  ago,  but 
had  not  since  that  time  been  furnished  with  the  means  to  keep  them  in  repair  and 
the  same  time  make  new  improvements,  while  some  of  those  who  preceded  him 
tio  had  ample  help  and  funds  at  their  command  to  erect  good  substantial  buildings 
ide  no  adequate  snowing  for  the  means  furnished  them,  only  on  paper  as  it  appears, 
'  giving  n>8e.-colored  reports  t^o  the  Governinent  of  th«  extensive  improvements 
ide  at  this  agency,  when  in  fact  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  funds  were 
diciously  expended  and  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  Indians. 

FARMING   IMPLEMENTS. 

The  implements  used  here  in  farming  as  a  rule  are  very  inferior,  and  in  most  in- 
ances  worn  out.  As  to  labor-saving  machinery,  there  is  but  one  mower  on  the  r«'scr- 
O^ion,  and  that  is  the  |»rivate  nroperty  of  an  Indian.  They  cut  their  grain  as  a  rule 
ith  the  ordinary  mowuig  scytne,  or  old-fashioned  grain  cradle,  while  some  have  to 
le  the  old  reaping  hook.  The  plows,  wOien  new,  are  nut  such  us  would  sell  among 
nier^s  in  this  vicinity,  not  being  considered  a  good  plow  for  working  our  soil.  Some 
le  harrows  with  wooden  teeth,* while  others,  more  fcn-tunatv,  use  iron-tooth  harrows. 
bere  is  no  machinery  of  any  kind  tha*^^  will  clean  grain  fit  for  sowing,  in  consequence 
'which  the  land  has  became  very  foul,  so  much  so  that  a  crop  can  scarcely  be  raised 
ceept  on  the  newest  lands.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  Government,  to  remedy  the 
■By  defects  in  the  present  system  of  fanning,  furnishing  the  Indians  with  better  im- 
ements  to  work  with. 

Am  farming  is  now  carrie<l  on  it  is  at  best  only  a  drudgery,  and  it  is  only  the  Indian's 
ints  and  desires  that  keeps  him  on  the  farm.  Anrricnlture  is  one  of  the  great  civil- 
BTS  of  men,  and  it  certainly  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  on  the  |)art  of  the  Govem- 
ent  to  make  more  liberal  expenditures  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  pjist;  for  as 
on  as  the  Indian  becomes  self-reliant  and  self  snpporting  it  rtOieves  the  Govern- 
ent  from  any  further  care,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  ;  and  insteail  of  being  an  ex- 
nse  he  becomes  a  tax  payer  and  a  citizen,  a  thing  that  the  Government  and  the 
«nt  should  try  to  bring  about  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

CAPT.   JOHN   SMITH. 

In  making  my  annual  report,  it  would  hardly  be  complete  did  I  not  make  some 
we  mention  of  the  late  agent,  Capt.  John  Smith,  who  had  charge  of  this  agency 
nost  continuously  for  the  last  twenty  years  previous  to  my  taking  charge  of  the 
me.  He  labored  honestly  and  faithfully  in  discharging  his  duties.  One  of  his  great- 
;  desites  in  life  seemecl  to  be  to  elevat;e  and  civilize  thi;  Indians  under  his  care,  and 

Dever  tired  or  faltere<l  by  the  wayside  in  can'yiug  out  his  purposes.     He  taught 
I  only  by  precept,  but  by  the  example  of  his  every-day  life,  what  was  right  for  them 

Ibllow  and  imitate,  and  wairned  them  of  the  evils  around  them,  and  admonished 
■I  to  ever  do  right.  Thus  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  eventfnl  life  he  had 
tm  doing  bis  greatest  work,  faithfully  discharging  his  many  duties,  and  at  last,  in  a 
m  old  age,  he  gave  up  this  life,  with  the  consciousness  of* having  done  all  things 
kDy  tbo  Indians  feeling  that  they  ha<l  lost  one  of  their  truest  friends,  and  the  Gov< 
inMDt  may  well  feel  that  it  has  lost  a  faithful  and  honest  officer. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ALONZO  GESNER, 

Indian  Agent, 
thm  CoMXissioxKR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


ToNKAWA  Special  Agency,  Fort  Griffin,  Texas, 

August  9,  1884. 

Id  eompliaace  with  instructions  received  from  your  office,  I  have  the  honor  to 

OBit  the  Iblbwing  as  my  annual  report  of  the  aifairs  at  this  agency. 
Im  lodiAna  under  my  charge  consist  of  78  lonkawaH  and  19  Lipans.    These  two 
les  afe  so  intermixed  that,  for  all  pnr))oses  of  this  report,  they  may  be  consider-  d 
teUmg^ng  tcr one  tribe.    Between  these  Indians  and  the  whites  there  exists  tli«  iiiO«b<i 
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cordial  relation,  the  latter  well  remembering  of  what  inestimable  value  were  the  Ton* 
kawnn  dnrinfa^  the  tronbh>s  with  the  Coma nches  and  Kio was,  only  a  few  yean  since. 
Not  a  Hinglc  cas<^  of  diflicnity  between  the  Indians  and  whites  has  come  ander  mjiob- 
serration  since  I  took  charge  here  nearly  three  years  ago. 

During  the  month  of  Docember,  at  several  different  times,  the  Indians  suffered tbe 
losN  of  tliirteen  ponies  in  all,  five  of  which  were  recovered,  and  there  is  strong  prob- 
ability of  more  being  recovered  soon.  This  place  being  only  about  100  miles  fromtln 
bonier  of  the  Indian  Territory,  it  is  easy  for  thieves  to  steal  ponies  and  get  theuacrott 
the  line  almost  before  the  the  theft  is  discovered.  The  last  raid  which  was  made  tbs 
thieves  secured  six  ])onio8,  but  beingclosoly  pursued  by  the  Indiansand  deputysheriff 
they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  stolen  stock  in  onler  to  make  good  their  own  eneape. 

The  liquor  traffic  with  my  Indians  I  consider  entirely  broken  up,  not  a  single  caM 
of  drunkenness  having  come  to  my  knowledge  for  more  than  a  year.  In  this  good  work 
I  have  been  ably  sec(mded  by  the  county  Nheriff  and  his  deputies.  Three  cases  againrt 
whites  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  continued  from  last  year,  were  tried  l)efore  the 
United  8tat«s  district  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas,  at  Graham,  Tex.,  at  the 
February  term,  but  the  prosecution  failed  to  convict,  simply  because  Indian  testiniouy, 
on  whicii  we  had  principally  to  rely,  was  not  considered  of  any  weight  by  the  jnry. 
Nevertheless  these  prosccut'ioiis  have  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  violators  of  the 
law,  as  it  brought  them  to  a  comprehension  of  the  fact  that  they  were  subjectio;  • 
themselves  tx)  a  prosecution,  even  if  there  was  a  small  chance  of  their  convictiou. 

The  Indians  have,  on  a  limited  scale,  tried  farming  again  this  summer,  bat  the  re- 
sult is  a  total  failure,  as  has  been  the  case  ever3'  year  since  I  have  been  here.  In  tbi 
spring  everything  gave  promise  of  a  hountifal  yield,  but  the  dry  weather  cominje  «• 
in  June  completely  ruined  every  prospect.  It,  is  abundantly  proven  that  neither 
white  man  nor  Indian  can  make  a  success  of  farming  in  this  country  so  lougu  the 
climate  remains  as  it  is  present. 

The  Tfuikawas  and  Lipans  have  been  occupying  lands  belonging  to  private  partie^ 
and  it  lias  been  through  the  kindness  of  those  parties  that  the  Indians  were  alloww 
to  remain  here.  Were  the  Indians  going  to  remain  here  another  year  it  woald  besbee* 
lately  necessary  that  the  Indian  Department  provide  them  with  laud,  either  leaaedcr 
pnrchased. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  agent,  for  public  purposes,  have  been  rented  tarn 
private  parties,  at  reasonable  rates. 

For  the  support,  civilization  and  instmctiou  of  the  Tonkawa  Indians,  for  the  fiM^ 

?ear  ending  June  30,  1884,  there  was  appropriated  by  Congress  the  snmof  $3,001^ 
'his  amount  was  hardly  sufficient  to  kee))  the  Indians  from  actual  want,  aside  ftoA 
the  other  objects  for  which  the  money  was  intended.  In  this  part  of  Texas  gaoMii 
▼ery  scarce,  and  these  Indians  are  forced  t(»  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  Oorff^ 
ment  for  their  subsistence.  By  hunting  and  working  at  odd  jobs  they  have  maoagia 
to  clothe  themselves  after  a  fashion,  but  the  fashion  is  rather  a  poor  one. 

In  the  way  of  schools  I  presume  this  agency  is  behind  every  other  agency  hi  ^ 
United  States,  and  I  am  forced  to  report  no  progress  in  this  important  direction. 

It  has  heien  expected  for  the  past  two  years  that  a  change  in  the  location  of  thflM 
Indians  would  be  made,  and  now,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  there  is  ever}'  reason  to  beUef* 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  long-desired  change  is  to  take  place.    Aetivi 
preparations  are  being  made  for  their  removal  from  this  place  to  the  (^napaw  Bm^ 
▼atiou,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  there  I  trust  they  may  have  the  same  advantigM 
as  to  schools  and  churches  as  other  tribes  not  half  so  deser\"ing  have  hadforjMil 
past.    Had  the  Tonkawas  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  neighbors,  the  ComMMkM 
and  Kiowas,  and  taken  up  arms  against  the  whites,  instead  of  asststinff  the  vUM 
against  their  rod  brethren,  they,  too,  might  be  enjoying  the  ad vantagea  of  a  good  n^ 
enration,  large  herds  of  cattle,  and,  in  short,  all  the  advantai^es  ei^yed  by  ths  0(|- 
manches,  who  formerly  roamed  over  the  immense  plains  of  this  portion  of  Texas* UB* 
ing  the  defenseless  whites  and  driving  off  their  stock.    On  the  contrary  the  Took** 
was,  on  account  of  affiliating  with  the  white  settlers  and  United  States  8oldien,titf* 
fered  a  loss  of  abont  400  men,  women,  and  children  at  the  hands  of  the  ComanehM 
and  Kiowas.    Having  no  reservation,  they  are  f«>rced  to  depend  npon  the  mitenbte 
pittance  granted  them  by  a  generous  (f)  Qovemment,  a  snm  hardly  sufficient  to  keep 
soul  and  uody  together.    I  trust  that  the  time  of  their  deliverance  is  at  hand,  andoi 
their  new  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory  they  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  maniMi 
wo  thy  of  the  great  service  they  have  rendered  their  country. 

I  have  not  found  it  nt^cessary  to  organize  a  court  of  Indian  offenses  at  this  agencyt 
but  I  satisfied  myself  that  was  impracticable.  The  principal  difficnltj^  I  enoonntered 
w.'vt  to  find  persons  suitable  for  the  position  who  were  willing  to  sit  in  jadgment  oa 
their  fellows,  especially  when  there  is  no  salary  attached  to  the  office  and  whM 
there  is  great  chance  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  membeni  of  the  tribe.  None  of  thi 
offenses  characterized  as  Indian  offenses  have  been  committed  at  this  agmcy,  Id  ^ 
knowledge,  since  the  orders  relating  thereto  have  been  promulgated. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  this  year  has  been  better  tilaa  foraay  fft- 
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008  year  withia  mj  knowledge.  Four  deaths  have  taken  place  and  three  births. 
here  being  no  phvsioian  here  authorized  to  treat  the  sick,  they  are  forced  to  rely 
poD  their  own  medicine  men,  and,  to  do  the  latter  justice,  the v  sometimes  perform 
emin^ly  wonderful  cures  by  means  of  their  medicines.  There  is  a  slight  increase  in 
16  number  of  ponies,  cattle,  and  poultry  over  the  number  reported  last  year,  but  the 
dn  was  not  as  great  as  it  might  nave  been  had  the  Indians  possessed  a  fixed  place 
abode.  Before  the  time  comes  again  for  the  report  of  the  condition  of  these  In- 
ftns  I  trust  a  change  will  have  taken  place  for  the  better. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

ELIAS  CHANDLER, 
Second  Lieutenant  Sixteenth  Infantry^  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

rhe  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Ouray  Indian  Agency,  Utah  Territory, 

August  10,  1884. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  from  office  of  Indian 
fairs  dated  Jnly  1,  1884,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  first  an- 
lal  report : 

I  tasunied  charge  of  this  agency  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1883,  relieving  my 
cidecesf«or,  J.  F.  Minniss,  since  which  time  f  have  endeavored  to  perform  the  duties 
the  office  in  accordance  with  instructions  received. 

The  agency  is  located  at  the  junction  of  Green  and  White  Rivers,  near  the  western 
M  of  the  reservation,  about  niS  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Thornburgh  and  160  miles 
MD  Green  River  City,  Wyo.,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

The  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  are  known  as  the  Tabequache  <>and  of  Utes 
Ml^number,  as  shown  by  the  last  census,  taken  January,  1884,  552  ni;kles  and  598 
Bues — 1,250  in  all.  They  are  remarkably  peaceful,  quiet,  and  temperate  in  their 
i^ts.  I  have  never  seen  one  of  them  under  the  infiueuce  of  intoxicating  liquors 
oee  I  came  ^mong  them. 

Thia  spring  1  succeeded  in  getting  2!)  of  my  Indians  to  commence  farming  in  a  small 
lyt  11  on  Duchesne  and  12  on  White  River,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  agency  em- 
loy^ broke  up  and  planted  about  118  acres  in  wheat,  oats,  com,  potatoes,  and  gar- 
Mi  tmek.  Juiit  after  they  had  all  planted  and  in  good  shape  the  fiood  came  and 
Mtroyed  everything  on  the  White  River  farms;  the  crops  on  the  Duchesne,  however, 
nmae  well. 

The  bnildingB  at  this  agency  are  all  of  a  temporary  character,  built  of  round  logs 
^  mad  roofs,  insnflScient  for  proper  storage  and  quarters  for  agents  and  employ&. 
XbtchooUhAvebeeD  established  at  this  agency  or  missionary  work  been  performed 
Bing  the  year. 
Tbm  has  been  no  crime  committed  on  this  resepvation  during  the  year  punishable 

Ae  sanitftry  condition  of  these  Indians  is  good.  Dnrlng  the  past  year  there  have 
IM 13  deaths  and  32  births  reported.  There  are  only  three  cases  of  venereal  disease 
iMg  them  and  they  are  of  longstanding. 

Aaewnnrey  of  this  reservation  is  very  much  needed  in  order  to  settle  beyond  dis- 
ite  tlie  bonnaary  line.    This  unsettled  question  is  a  source  of  constant  difficulty  be- 
^9m  Um  Indiana  and  the  whites,  especially  upon  the  eastern  boundaries. 
Tkd  anparalleled  severity  of  the  past  winter  and  the  floods  this  spring  and  summer 
f<B  tola  heavily  on  the  stock  cattle  on  this  reservation,  many  of  them  having 
Ml  drowned.     I  estimate  the  loss  at  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 
Ae  aiinnal  atatistioal  report  of  the  agency  is  herewith  inclosed. 
Yery  Te^ectftilly, 

J.  F.  GARDNER, 

Indian  Agent. 
ha  ComfiflSiOKXR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Uintah  Vallky  Agency,  Utah  Territory, 

August  21,  1884. 

Ib  eooipVanee  with  Department  instmctions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
rimgmm  may  aeeood  annnal  report  of  affairs  pertaining  to  this  agency  and  the 
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A  carefnl  census  of  these  Indiaus  was  taken  early  in  January,  Trbich  has  b 
changed  as  births  and  deaths  occurred.    The  complete  census  is  as  follows : 

White  River  Utes : 

Men  over  18  years 149 

Women  over  14  years 160 

Boys  between  6  and  16  years 76 

Girls  between  6  and  16  years 59 

Boys  under  6  years 43 

Girls  under  6  years 44 

Uintah  Utes : 

Mon  over  18  years -.  143 

Women  over  14  years - 157 

Boys  between  6  and  16  years 71 

Girls  between  6  and  16  years 54 

Boys  under  6  years oo 

Girls  under  6  years 48 

Total 1, 

While  we  have  had  to  contend  with  nmay  difBcultieS;  incident  to  the  gn>wtb  i 
development  of  the  country  around  the  reservation,  the  increased  facilities  to  obb 
intoxicating  drinks,  the  attractions  of  gambling  and  horse-racing  in  the  neighbor: 
settlement's  1  ftui  pleam'd  to  be  able  to  report  steady  progress  in  civilization,  ki 
disposition  of  the  Indians  toward  the  agent  and  his  employ^-s,  and  withal  a  success 
year. 

FARMING  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Comparing  my  accompanying  statistical  report  with  previous  ones,  it  will  be  ( 
served  that  the  Indians  have  more  land  under  cultivation  than  ever  before.  Th 
have  tilled  about  265  acres,  planted  to  oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  a  little  com,  ai 
some  garden  vegetables.  In  previous  years  they  have  used,  the  agency  teams  to  < 
a  large  part  of  their  plowing ;  this  season  they  did  all  their  farm  work  with  the 
own  teams.  The  past  was  a  very  severe  winter ;  the  spring  was  fully  six  wee! 
backward.  Cereals  are  usually  planted  in  March  ;  this  year  very  little  sowing  coni 
be  done,  before  May.  The  Indians  were  discouraged  and  did  not  t&ke  hold  of  fin 
work  with  much  ehthu»iasni.  Feeling  conlldent  tbat  the  season  would  l>e  too  shew 
to  mature  wheat,  I  advised  them  to  sow  oats  inst-ead.  Their  oats  will  be  the 
principal  crop.  I  anticipate  the  real  reason  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  many  cMti 
and  ponies  died  last  winter  from  starvation  on  account  of  unusually  severe  weatb« 
The  Indians  are  now  harvesting  their  oats.  We  estimate  that  they  will  have  3^ 
bushels  of  oats.  The  wheat  crop,  not  yet  harvested,  will  probably  fall  a  little  undi 
2,000  bnshels,  and  they  may  have  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  Oor  reaper  was  out  € 
repair,  so  cradles  and  sickles  were  issued  to  the  Indians  and  they  have  cut  most  o 
their  grain  themselves.  My  fanner  has  superintended  most  of  their  work.  Thei 
farms  are  for  the  most  part  located  on  the  river  bottoms,  5  to  10  miles  from  ti* 
agency.  It  is  impossible  for  one  farmer  to  do  them  justice,  much  of  his  timebeioi 
consumed  in  going  and  coming. 

The  Indians  have  built  4,000  rods  of  good  pole  fence  during  the  year.  They  hMT 
made  a  good  road,  8  miles  long,  into  the  Uintah  CaDon  over  which  they  hamthrf 
wood  and  logs.  The  employes  TVut  up  about  50  tons  of  hay  for  agency  nse  andthi 
Indians  have  made  as  much  more.  The  ludians  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  b^& 
work  in  the  hay-tield.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  these  Indians  raise  one-thin^ 
their  subsistence  supplies;  one-third  they  obtain  from  the  chase,  and  one-thlrii 
issued  to  them  in  Government  rations.  Each  year  witnesses  an  increase  in  thentfi 
her  that  would  be  self-snstainiug  if  they  were  thrown  upon  their  own  TeaoaToei< 
observe  that  th«  more  thrifty  are  the  most  persistent  in  drawing  their  little  portiM 
of  flour,  sugar,  and  coffee,  and  they  would  be  the  first  to  rebel  if  Bopplies  were  ei 
off.  I  am  convinced  that  far  better  results  would  be  accomplished  oy  emplo|i9 
more  practical  farmers,  more  mechanics  and  artisans,  and  curtailing  the  snbsisM 
supplies. 

STOCK. 

Four  or  five  Uintahs  own  a  largo  per  cent  of  all  Indian  cattle  on  the  reaemUio 
However,  a  number  have  purchased  one,  two,  or  three  cows  during  the  yM«y  fsi^ 
most  part  exchanging  ponies  for  them.  The  old  White  Biver  herd  has  dwindled  dM 
to  about  150  heiul.  Such  a  small  herd  is  of  no  practical  nae  to  an  atfen«r*  i^ 
good  would  be  accomplished  by  adding  a  few  hundred  heifers  to  the  neia  audi! 
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t  iii^  all  among  the  Indians.  This  pnrchase  conld  he  made  with  funds,  *'  reraoYal 
support  of  confederated  hands  of  IJtes,''  of  which  there  is  a  balance  to  the  credit 
ese  Indiana.  They  take  excellent  care  of  the  cuttle  they  have.  I  have  never 
rn  tbeni  to  kill  their  cows  or  young  stock  except  in  extreme  cases.  I  have  ini- 
ecl  upon  them  in  council  and  personally  the  utter  uselessness  of  thcnr  ponies  and 
T<^At  profit  in  raising  cattle.     I  believe  they  only  need  to  best^irted. 

SCHOOL. 

e  a^<»ncy  boardiuu;  school  did  not  open  till  the  I9th  of  November.  It  was  main- 
"aI  till  the  last  of  June  with  an  average  attendance  of  19  pupils.  The  employes 
isted  of  a  teacher,  matron,  and  cook.  The  cost  of  each  pupil,  including  salaries  of 
lers,  has  been  $106.83.  The  exiiense  of  the  school  has  been  entirely  sustained  by 
Oepartiiient.  The  pupils  made  gratifying  progress  during  the  short  time  school 
iu  session.  They  nad  regular  lion rs  for  worlc.  The  boys  in  the  autumn  and 
:er  cut  all  the  wood  for  the  sch(M>l-rooin  and  kitchen  and  in  the  spring  they 
i  tiiught  gardening.  The  girls  were  taught  sewing,  washing,  cooking,  and  gen- 
house'work.  I  regret  that  no  industrial  sho])8  are  connected  with  the  school.  I 
uot  exi>ect  to  make  scholars  out  of  these  children,  but  I  do  hope  to  teach  them 
its  of  iudnstry  and  carefulness.  They  possess  bright  minds,  but  the  new  pupils 
not  able  to  8i>eak  a  word  of  English  and  being  constantly  thrown  iu  contact  with 
ir  home  associatcis  they  naturally  acquire  it  siDwIy.  Great  result>s  can  be  reached 
Y  hy  sending  the  Indian  youth  to  East'cm  industrial  schools,  where  they  will  he 
irely  free  from  tribal  relations. 

DRUNKENNESS. 

W'e  have  been  j^reatly  annoyed  during  the  year  by  drunken  Indians.  I  first  adopted 
e  plan  of  putting  the  drunken  Indians  in  jail.  This  was  not  a  permanent  relief. 
le  latter  part  of  May  I  employed  two  Indian  detectives  who  succeeded  in  obtaining 
ridence  against  a  white  man  of  Ashley^  Utah.  He  was  arrested,  but  being  able  to 
Nme  bonds  was  let  loose,  and  began  immediately  to  sell  whisky  again.  He  was 
ndn  arrested  the  latter  part  of  June  and  taken  to  jail  at  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  action 
f  the  grand  jury  in  September.  Since  that  time  I  have  not  seen  an  intoxicated  In- 
Hm.  The  Indians  will  all  drink  if  they  can  get  whisky.  In  a  drunkon  row  in  June 
••  of  oorpolicemen  was  shot  and  killed,  and  another  Indian  severely  wounded.    On 

WfmX  different  occasions  Indians  have  been  fined  for  drunkenness  and  disturbing  the 

wee. 

POLICE  FORCE. 

Oir  police  force  numbers  Tin  all — 1  officer  and  6  sergeants  and  privates.  They 
n  lot  as  eflScient  as  I  conld  wish.  The  salary  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it  is  not  pos- 
Ue  to  teoare  the  best  men.  Their  intentions  are  good  ;  they  will  do  anything  if 
U,  hot  they  are  not  aggressive. 

LAND  IN   SEVERALTY. 

Bacreral  of  my  monthly  reports  during  the  year  I  have  given  my  views  upon  the 

<itioQ  <Kf  having  the  arable  land  of  the  reservation  sectioned  and  surveyed  and  al> 

od  to  the  Indians.     The  question  of  boundary  lines  between  Indian  farms  is  con- 

tly  arinng.    This  matter  cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  till  the  land  is  defined 

lelet  and  Donnds  in  actual  survey.    The  natural  jealousy  between  these  two  tribes 

liana  affgravates  the  matter.    When  the  White  River  Utes  were  brought  to  this 

'■tion  three  years  ago  the  Uintahs  occupied  all  the  best  lands  either  for  farms  or 

lage.    BelieviDg  theirs  a  prior  right  they  were  reluctant  to  yield  to  the  White 

;    If  the  lands  were  surveyed  we  would  feel  jnstifieil  in  confining  each  Indian 

aefttj  rights,  and  not  allow  him  to  roam  over  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  he 

perlj  care  for.    If  lands  were  allotted  to  the  Indians  with  the  assurance  that 

»ii]d  he  the  rightful  owners  after  a  period  of  years,  they  would  be  stimulated 

hnproTeroeniSy  build  houses  and  bams,  fences  and  ditches.     I  do  not  pretend 

lat  the  nu^ority  of  these  Indians  are  far  enough  advanced  to  receive  land  in 

'y  hot  aome  of  them  are.    Such  a  measure  will  be  a  practical  solution  of  many 

«.     It  ia  an  inevitable  consequence,  and  the  sooner  the  g<K>d  work  is  begun 

-.     The  Indians  will  gradually  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  acquir- 

to  their  land. 

FREIGHTING. 

lisiia  hauled  with  their  own  teams  87,201  pounds  of  Government  supplies 
tlroiid  terminus  at  Park  City  to  the  agency.    The  distance  is  about  150 
this  work  they  were  paid  ^,180.02. 
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HABITS  AND  CONDITION. 

These  Indians  cannot  be  classed  with  the  so-called  civilized  tribes.  For  the  most 
pait  thoy  live  in  "  wickeii])8.''  Several  houses  have  been  bnilt  for  them,  but  they 
are  soon  abandoned  and  U8t>d  only  as  granaries  or  storehouses.  Most  of  them  drm 
in  blankets  and  h^jrgiDs.  Their  children  are  broiij^ht  up  in  squalor  and  filth  ;  verr 
little  attention  bein^  paid  to  the  boys,  none  to  the  girls.  Whenever  dirt  and  mbbiflJi 
accumulates  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  ingrt^ss  and  egress  difficult,  they  seek 
other  places  to  ])itch  their  tents.  The  above  is  true  of  the  minority  of  these  Indiaoi^ 
though  it  cannot  be  said  of  all.  They  are  honest  and  virtnous  iu  their  social  rela- 
tions. There  are  not  over  half  a  dozen  mixed  bloods  in  the  tribe.  They  are  fond  of 
H^ambling  and  horse-racing.  It  is  always  possible  to  find  some  gambling  whenersr 
there  is  any  money  among  them. 

MISSIONARY  WORK   AND   RELIGION. 

No  missionary  work  has  be<»n  done  during  the  year.  We  have  no  oharchet,  m 
preachers,  and  no  Sabbath-schools.  The  only  training  of  this  kind  the  Indians  hsTi 
IS  what  they  get  in  the  school. 

Most  uf  these  Indians  are  Mormons.     Nothing  else  could  bo  expected,  snrrouoM 
as  they  are  on  all  sides  by  the  *'  latter.day  saints."'    I  am  told  th«*y  find  betri^ 
sympathizers  in   the    Mormons   in   all   their   little   troubles   with    Gentiles.    Tb 
Indians  aiipnrently  accept  the  Mormon  religion,  not  because  they  have  anj'  profooW 
religions  convictions,  but  because  the  polygamy  of  the  Mormons  suits  their  tMtUk 
I  will  say  this,  that  the  influence  of  the  Mormons  in  encouraging  the  Indians  in  afri- 
culture  has  always  been  goml. 

*^ Medicine  men''  still  retain  a  strong  hold  upon  most  of  the  Indians,  thoafh  it 
is  evident  that  their  power  is  waning.  A  few  years  ago  no  white  man  was  permittel 
to  attend  the  burial  of  an  Indian  ;  they  are  now  frequently  invited  to  be  preseDt  it 
the  funeral.  The  practice  still  obtains  among  them  of  killing  ponies,  boiyivf 
blankets,  robes,  and  presents  with  their  dead.  They  U!»ed  to  destroy  all  the  pioP' 
erty  of  the  deceasecl ;  much  of  it  is  preserved  now.  Our  only  hope  is  in  eduewif 
the  young;  the  old  men  will  never  outgrow  these  superstitions. 

SANITARY. 

These  Indians  are  strong  and  healthy.  Little  or  no  constitutional  disease  diito 
among  them.  They  are  learning  to  have  great  confidence  in  white  men's  medid^ 
and  patronize  the  agency  physician  more  than  ever.  _^ 

In  conclusion,  the  chiefs  of  these  two  tribes,  having  oonfldenoe  in  the  DepsitoMi^ 
have  worked  in  harmony  with  the  agent  to  carry  out  your  instructions.  Thelndfail 
must  depend  upon  the  courtesy  of  the  Grovemment  for  several  years  to  <)<^>bOj| 
the^  are  on  the  right  road  to  become  independent.  The  reservation  is  ample  wm 
their  present  needs;  it  affords  abundant  facilities  for  farming,  grazing,  huDtlvii 
and  fishing.  The  Indians  only  require  encouragement  to  develop  its  resoureet. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ELISHA  W.  DAVIS, 

IndioM  M"^ 
Per  FRANK  PIERCE. 

Cierl;  is  otaPi' 
The  CoiiMissiONER  of  Indian  Affairs. 


CoLviLLE  Indian  Agency,  Washington  Terbxtort, 

Amgmai  IS,  19M- 

Respected  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  onthejj*' 
diti(m  of  the  Indians  intrusted  to  my  care.  There  are  three  reservations,  the  Co1tII1% 
addition  to  theColville(8pokan),  and  Cceur  d'Al^ne,  on  which  and  the  a^Jaeent  visM 
are  located  the  Colvilles,  Lakes,  Okanagans,  Methows,  Nespilnms,  Sui  Paells,  8poktf% 
Galispels,  and  Coeur  d' Alines,  in  all  making  nearly  4,000  Indians.  ,^ 

I  assumed  charge  of  affairs  October  23,  1883,  relieving  John  A.  Slmmfl^  a  ftttkfll 
officer  who  has  done  much  for  these  Indians.  I  found  the  employ^  foroe  so  iwgfcj^ 
duced  in  numbers  as  to  render  the  service  nearly  ineffeotive,  no  intarpretsr  ewalBfl 
allowed,  and  how  an  agent  could  get  along  here  without  one  is  more  ih«i  I  astH^ff 
oeive.  But,  thanks  to  the  Department,  an  interpreter  was  aUowad  in  ICuohi  ftW* 
the  oontlnaed  press  of  land  business  nothing  could  be  done  withont  one. 
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(Mzeiuber  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  United  States  Indian  Inspector  Ilenrj 
aud  Special  Indian  Agent  Cyms  Beede,  gentlemen  who  have  the  good  of  the 
at  heart,   I  believe.    They  vibited  our  schools  and  gave  the  teachers  some 
>le  advice. 

CONDITION. 

rite  of  the  Spokan  Indians  first,  who  are  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Spokau  Falls, 
eotable  condition  of  atiairs  exists  among  them.  Tbey  were  living  in  peace  along 
inks  of  the  Little  Spokan  River,  cultivating  small  patches  of  laud  sufficient  for 
Deeds,  until  the  whites  came  in  and  gradually  took  their  lands  from  them  (they 
$  to  enter  their  homesteads),  until  now  some  50  families  are  wandering  here  and 
Unwilling  to  go  to  the  reserve,  they  prefer  to  hang  around  the  town  of  Spokau 
and  be  supported  in  their  miserable  laziness  by  the  drudgery  and  prostitution  of 
wives  and  daughters.    Disreputable  whites  who  sell  them  whisky  are  easily 

by  them,  and  until  of<late  intoxication  has  been  very  frequent.  An  estimate 
t  cost  of  removing  them  to  the  Coenr  d'Al^ne  Reserve  (where  they  could  soon 
le  prosperous  and  thrifty)  was  submitted  in  due  time  at  the  first  session  of  the 
Dt  Congress,  but  for  some  reason  failed.  They  should  be  removed  at  once  to 
reserve  without  any  sentiment  in  the  matter,  as  the  life  they  are  now  living  can 
aly  in  death  and  misery  to  them. 

)  Okanagaus  depend  more  on  the  raising  of  stock  than  on  the  products  of  the 
»r  support,  and  are  in  the  main  doing  well. 

t  Colvilles,  Lakes,  and  the  Spokaus  of  Whistlepoosum's  band  are  making  an 
§t  effort  to  support  themselves,  and  by  so  doing  have  received  much  encourage- 
from  me  during  the  past  year. 

)  Calispels  still  retain  many  of  their  wild  ways,  and  are  cultivating  the  soil  only 
imall  way.  A  few  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency  are  making  some  prog- 
andare  not  opposed  to  accepting  a  knowledge  of  the  ^*  white  man's"  way. 
the  Methows,  San  Pnells,  and  Nespilumsbut  little  can  be  said.  They  are  peace- 
living  on  and  cultivating  the  soil  in  a  small  way  where  they  have  been  located 
iny  years. 
e  last  tribe  to  come  under  this  notice  is  the  CcBur  d'Al^ne,  who,  by  the  testi- 

of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  were  accounted  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  of  the  tribes 
e  great  Northwest  are  now  the  most  civilized,  receiving  nothing  from  the  Gov- 
ent,  only  the  support  of  their  schools.  They  are,  step  oy  step,  taking  the  lead 
even  their  white  neighbors.  Their  farmiug  implements  are  of  the  latest  and 
approved  kinds,  and  the  instructions  fnim  the  lips  of  their  resident  farmer, 
B  O^Neill,  have  been  well  received  and  carefully  carried  out.  I  respectfiilly  call 
tttention  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  resident  farmer,  showing  them  to 
imised  45,000  bushels  wheat,  35,000  bushels  oats,  10,000  bushels  potatoes,  &c, 
Dg  over  6,000  head  of  horses,  2,5)00  cattle,  4,900  swine,  in  the  enjoyment  of  two 
lent  schools,  they  may  be  classed  as  among  the  fortunate  ones  of  earth.  For 
appy  state  of  things  the  €k>vernment  can  thank  the  missionaries  who  have  faith- 
laborel  amon^  them,  and  their  able  instructor,  Resident  Farmer  James  O'Neill ; 
1  this  connection  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  a  comfortable  dwelling 
table  be  erected  on  the  reserve  for  him  during  this  year. 

TBE8PASSRR8. 

I  miniDg  excitement  in  the  CcBur  d'Al^ne  Mountains  attracted  many  people  to 
ieiDtty  of  the  Coeur  d'Al^ue  Reserve,  and  as  a  consequence  the  attention  of  the 

has  ooeii  called  mftny  times  to  that  reserve  to  stop  the  cutting  of  trees  for  lum- 
m1  other  purposes.  The  people  passing  over  the  reserve  have  not  interfered  with 
idians.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Government  and  the  adjacent  settlers  living  near 
serve  there  is  great  need  of  placing  monuments  in  reasonable  proximity  to  each 

deftniog  the  lines  of  survey  of  this  reserve,  so  that  settlers  will  not  encroach 
m  and  eaase  trouble  among  the  Indians. 

CRIMK. 

mid  on  my  airiral  that  sereral  murders  had  been  committed  on  and  off  the  re- 
~  ibm  mnrdersrs  still  in  the  countrv.  I  sought  at  once  to  correct  this  evil, 
the  chiefs  to  arrest  and  punish  the  guilty.  As  a  result  of  my  endeavors 
Theodore,  who  murdered  Francois,  and  as  a  result  of  the  trial  before 
laf  and  headmen  he  was  found  guilty  and  executed.  Previous  to  his  death,  in 
leli  tm  IIm  amsmbled  Indians  of  his  tribe,  he  warned  them  of  the  direfal  effects 
iukWp  pototincto  his  death  as  a  dreadful  warning  to  them  to  shun  forever  the 
wain  '^^i^vJ?^'^^^  ^^®  ^^^®  co-operation  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  MerriMn, 
mmdtmt  $i  9ofi%  SpoEsn,  who  caused  the  arrest  of  Michel,  whomuTdexedL  ^^tts» 
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Smoolmooly  who  murdered  a  aquaw  on  the  Columbia,  and  some  horae-thieTes  (all 
awaiting  trial),  the  reserve  is  comparatively  free  of  cat-tbroatA.  The  chiefii  have  one 
other  cane  on  trial  a  Lake,  wlio  murdered  an  Okanagan  Indian,  and.  if  satiafactory 
evidence  of  his  guilt  exists  he  will  be  hung.  The  last  week  in  Joly,  at  the  fixbeiy 
on  the  Sitokau,  an  Indian  was  stabbed  by  a  drunken  Indian,  who  in  turn  was  killed 
by  the  brother  of  him  who  was  stabbed/  The  atfair  was  settled  by  payment  of  nine 
head  of  horses. 

GAMULI\G. 

CTauibling  is  a  vice  much  indulged  in  by  some  of  the  Indiana  of  this  agency.  I 
have  ha<l  a  conference  with  Tonasket,  Sidtice,  Victor,  Kn-to-lo,  Or-a-pae-kan,  and 
Whistlepoosum,  principal  chiefs,  and  they  have  each  promi-scd  to  try  t«)  rt-;ii.]ii  their 
people  in  this  respect.  On  one  of  my  visits  to  the  Ca>ur  d'  Al<5ne  Resi^rve  I  had  occa- 
sion to  s(Mul  from  that  reser\'c  some  70  %vhite  men  who  came  to  participate  with  the 
Indians  iu  gambling  and  horse-racing.  »Seltice  informed  me  that  e^ery  year  bands  of 
renegade  Palouse,  Cayuse  and  Xez  Pcrc^  Indians  came  on  his  reserve  for  the  purpose 
of  gambling,  &c.,  saying  white  men  who  came  with  them  furnished  them  liquor,  set- 
ting his  people  a  bad  example.  I  finally  sent  the  renegades,  sonio'STiO,  off  the  reserve^ 
onleriug  them  to  mend  their  ways  before  paying  a  visit  to  Copur  d'  Al^ue  again.  No 
matter  now  vigilant  an  agent  may  be,  bands  will  stray  away  from  the  reservation. 
These  two  evils,  gambling  and  drinking,  have  existed  since  man  was  first  created,  and 
never  can  be  erailicatud  from  among  the  Indians  until  the  whites  cease  to  enconrafe 
them  in  their  i>erniciou8  practices. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  is  good,  no  very  serious  illness  being  repoi'te4l  by  the 
agency  physician.     During  last  winter  the  measles  mad<*  sad  havoc  among  the  chil- 
dren, and  many, from  the  want  of  proper  care  and  atttMition,  died.     At  onetime, at    i 
the  Colville  girls'  school,  *27  were  sick;  but  owing  to  that  loving  care  and  devotion  of 
the  SistiTS  not  a  case  was  lost.     The  medicine  men  are  seldom  consulted  by  the  In-    ' 
dians.  "  i 

INDIAN   HOMESTEADS. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  enter,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1664,  several  home- 
su^ads  outside  the  reservation  limits,  and  in  my  eHbrt^t  to  locate  the  Indians  on  these  : 
claims  I  have  been  ably  seconded  by  your  office  and  the  local  land  office  at  Spokan 
Falls.  The  place  of  birth  is  as  dear  and  cherished  a  spot  to  him  as  is  the  home  of  tlie 
white  man,  and  an  Indian  should  l>e  protected  in  his  rights  to  that  home.  All  honor 
to  the  authors  and  promoters  of  the  amendment  to  the  Indian  appropriation  bUl 
giving  the  Indian  a  chance  to  secun*  his  160  acres  of  land  without  the  payment  of 
fees  or  commissons.  : 

KDrCATION. 

There  are  four  schools  connected  with  this  agency,  two  located  at  the  Colvill* 
Catholic  mission  and  two  on  the  Cteur  d'  Aldiie  Reservation.  They  are  supported  by 
the  Government  under  contract  with  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  ana 
the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  missions.  These  schools  are  industrial  boarding  schools, 
the  only  schools  which  can  be  a  success  among  the  Indians,  I  believe.  Dnring  the 
months  from  November  to  April  a  dav  school  was  maintaineil  at  the  Mission,  near 
Spokan  Falls  (average  20  Indian  pupifs)  under  care  of  Father  Cataldo.  I  have  seen 
the  schools  increase  at  Cieur  d'  Al6ne  from  (15  to  104,  and  I  hope  before  the  fiscal  year 
expires  to  see  them  numbering  1*20.  I  believe  Ca?ur  d'  Al^no  to  be  the  model  Indian 
school  of  the  Pacilic  coast.  The  schools  at  Colville  were  retarde<l  somewhat  daring 
the  winter  by  sickness,  but  through  the  effort's  of  the  Sisters  they  are  now  Id  a  pros- 
perous condition.  The  annual  exhibitions  were  attended  by  many  whites  and  Indi'- 
ans  and  much  praise  can  be  awarded  the  Sisters  and  teachers  for  the  paius  taking 
care  that  has  brought  these  schools  up  to  the  high  degree  of  excellence  they  hsTS 
attained.  A  new  school  building  has  been  erecteci  and  another  is  in  cotirae  of  sfee- 
tion  at  Coc^nr  d'  Al^ne  for  the  schools.  Much  hard  work  has  been  undergone  and 
money  spent  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  to  erect  these  buildings  for  school  purposes,  and 
they  ought  to  be  (partly  at  least)  reimbursed  by  the  Government.  I  amal'TOtestanti 
bat  I  must  testify  to  the  unswerving  love  ana  devotion  that  the  Jesnita  have  (or 
these  schools.  How  much  labor  is  expended  by  them  in  rescuing  these  children  firoa 
the  vices  and  miseries  of  the  camp  will  perhaps  never  be  known,  bat  in  the  end  thtj 
will  receive  the  mandate  "  come  up  higlier." 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  religions  instruction  these  Indians  receive  is  from  the  lips  of  the  Jesuit  I^then» 
who  for  the  past  forty  years  have  been  performing  their  labor  of  love — they  call  it 
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leir  simple  duty — among  the  Indiaus of  the  great  Northwest,  aiding  the  Governmeut 
ncli  in  preservinfi;  peaceful  relations  towards  the  whites,  restraining  the  natnral 
ncIictiveneBS  of  toe  savage,  teaching  them  that  the  only  ^' trail''  to  follow,  to  meet 
itli  success  in  this  life,  is  the  white  man's  path.  Their  untiring  devotion  and  ear- 
58t^  zeal  for  the  elevation  aod  welfare  of  the  Indian  is  great,  and  is  seen  at  everj 
ep  tlie  SLgejit  takes  in  his  visits  among  the  tribes  of  this  agency.  Their  work  esLhibita 
tuor<>u^une88  plainly  perceptible. 

CIVILIZATIOX. 

In  ttie  ratification  of  the  agreement  between  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
ad  Moses,  Tonaaket,  and  others,  providing  for  the  erection  of  mills,  school  buildings, 
nd  tlie  fnmishing  of  agricoltnral  implements,  I  see  only  the  hand  of  justice.  Money 
pent  for  the  education  and  civilization  of  Indians  is  well  spent,  no  matter  if  in  the 
ves  or  some  it  may  appear  to  be  extravagance.  We  who  are  toilers  in  the  field  know 
hat  it  is  spent  in  a  noble  cause. 

The  Indians  of  this  ageucy  have  nearly  all  adopted  the  dress  of  the  whites,  with 
he  exception  of  those  who  lead  a  nomadic  life.  I  have  I'elt  it  to  be  the  agent's  duty 
o  KO  a,niong  the  Indians  of  his  agency  and  familiarize  himself  with  their  manners 
ind  cnstomRf  and  in  doing  this  it  has  been  a  labor  of  love.  I  have  tried  in  my  feeble 
iray  to  teach  them  that  the  only  source  of  contentment  and  happiness  lay  in  leaving 
»ff  their  bad  habits  of  gambling  and  drinking,  and  to  take  up  tbe  plow-handles  and 
^  to  work,  to  be  men,  to  educate  their  children  in  our  industrial  schools,  preparing 
Lhem  for  the  battle  of  life.  As  it  is  hard  to  break  from  habits;  so  is  it  hard  for  an 
Indian  to  quit  his  nomadic  way  of  living.  Civilization  has  been  cruel  to  the  Indian 
in  some  respects.  It  has  brought  in  its  onward  march  that  terrible  curse  to  the  red 
men,  -whisky,  and  its  blight  is  always  upon  us. 

My  g^reateat  trouble  and  anxiety  has  been  with  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  of  Spokan 
Falls.  Five  proeecotions  of  liquor  sellers  have  been  successfully  undertaken,  and  in 
all  cases  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed.  One  of  the  parties  is  serving  his  sentence  in  the 
penitentiary. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclnaioD,  I  would  urge  the  recommendation  made  so  often  by  my  predecessor 
the  orcent  necessity  of  agency  buildings  being  erected  at  some  locality  convenient  to 
the  Indiana  oii  the  Colville  Reserve.  Much  need  exists  for  a  farmer  to  help  these 
Indians,  and  encouragement  is  of  much  account  to  the  Indian.  Give  the  Indian  his 
land  in  severalty,  extend  the  United  States  laws  over  him,  compel  him  to  send  his 
diildren  to  school,  and  we  shall  be  far  on  the  road  toward  solving  this  Indian  prob  .- 
Bern.  The  report  of  Resident  Farmer  O'Neill  and  the  statistics  required  are  herewith 
appended. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv'ant, 

SIDNEY  D.  WATERS, 

Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMMtssiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


CoLviLLE  Indian  Agency,  Washington  Territory, 

July  26,  1884. 

8iB:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  hand  you  the  report  of  the  farming  oper- 
ations of  the  Coenr  d'Al^ne  Indians.  The  rapid  progress  they  are  making,  and  the 
CEsat  interest  manifested  by  them  in  their  farm  work,  in  their  feuces,  cultivatioUf  in 
raipTOTin^  the  breed  of  their  horses  and  cattle,  and  in  fact  in  all  things  to  make  their 
fuming  a  success,  is  commendable.  It  was  feared  in  the  early  spring  that  the  great 
nuh  to  the  Coenr  d'Al^ne  gold  mines  would  cause  considerable  tresspassing  upon 
their  reserve,  bat  happily  so  many  other  routes  were  opened  to  them  that  there  were 
hot  few  cruwiiig  the  reserve,  and  now  it  has  nearly  ceased. 

In  anticipation  of  the  great  demand  for  their  farm  products,  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  oata  were  sown  last  spring  and  more  potatoes  than  usual  planted.  Upon 
the  reserve  there  are  about  eighty- four  inclosures  ;  some  of  them  including  the  smaller 
of  a  few.     These  inclosures  will  average  more  than  200  acres  each.     Some  of 


the  lending  ^Miners,  however,  have  larger  bodies  of  land  inclosed.  Regis  and  his 
hrother  hnve  shout  2  miles  square ;  Aeneas,  between  400  and  500  acres  ;  Leo,  250  acres ; 
"Peter  and  Sehsstian  and  Charles  Louis  have  each  about  1^  miles  square.  All  of  these 
rprwnm  are  well  caltivated,  fences  well  built,  some  few  with  post  ami  board  fences. 
Dnxing  the  plowing  season,  Saltise,  head  chief,  had  two  whites  with  sulky  plows 
working  iornlni,  as  did  also  Regis  Basil,  Bartelmy  and  Marcella ;  Alexi  and  Louivi 
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had  each  one  white  mau  with  salky  plow.  Saltise,  Pat,  Basil,  aud  two  oth«nb» 
each  self-binders  machines.  Regis,  Aeneas,  Bartelmy,  Alexi,  Louis,  Camille,  « 
Angnstine  have  each  combined  reapers  and  mowers.  Most  of  them  have  salky  hor 
rakes.  Saltise,  Stallam,  Aeneas,  Fidele,  Pierre,  Peter,  and  one  other  have  each  spri 
wagons  for  from  four  to  six  persons,  costing  them  an  average  of  $130  each. 

Their  crops  this  season  bid  fair  to  be  large,  say  nearly  or  quite  45,000  boalieli 
wheat  and  35,000  bushels  of  oat-s^  and  10,0<X)  bushels  of  potatoeis. 

There  is  still  Home  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  the  boundary  line  surveyed  by 
deputy  United  States  surveyor  last  fall ;  the  monuments  and  marks  along  the  line 
being'as  detiuitely  defined  as  they  ought  to  be,  both  whites  and  Indians  locating 
line  as  occasion  requires  t<i  suit  themselves.     Many  of  the  white  settlers  living  ii 
distance  of  40  to 60  miles  have  to  depend  upon  the  bordersof  the  reservation  for  tl 
necessary  fuel  and  fencing  material. 

Much  praise  is  due  the  Fathers  of  the  De  Smet  Mission  for  the  valuable  advice 
assistance  they  have  given  these  Indians  since  they  began  their  systematic  oonn 
farming  in  1875  and  1876. 

Verj'  respectfully,  j'our  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  077EIL, 
Betident  Farmer,  CamrdPAlSne  Reien 

Hon.  Sidney  P.  Waters, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Near  Bay  Agency,  Washington  Territory, 

August  11,  m 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency, 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1884.  Since  my  last  annual  report  there  have  beei 
important  changes  m  the  condition  of  these  Indians,  nor  can  it  tnithfnlly  be  i 
that  they  are  ra)>idly  attaining  a  high  standard  in  morals  and  civilization.  *^Tber 
however,  a  gradual  improvement  among  all  that  are  suscpptible  of  improvemt 
but,  in  my  opinion,  years  of  care,  toll,  and  instruction  will  be  required  to  bring  tl 
to  a  full  aud  complete  knowledge  of  civilization  and  qualify  them  to  participat 
such  business  transactions  as  are  necessary  to  be  self-supporting  in  civilized  ha 
and  pursuits.  The  idea  expressed  by  some  members  of  Congress  during  the  laht 
sion  that  there  wtw  no  perceptible  improvement  in  the  status  of  the  Indians-is 
home  out  by  facts  that  are  easily  seen  by  any  one  familar  with  the  Indian  serv 
and  the  honorable  gentlemen  in  making  such  expressions  were  evidently  ignoran 
the  subject  or  governed  by  the  opinion,  often  expressed  by  worthless,  idIe,dissolate 
mercenary  people,  that  the  only  good  Indians  were  dead  ones.  There  are  a  few  old 
dians  of  both  sexes  that  adhere  with  the  greatest  tenacity  to  their  ancient  heath 
ish  rifosand  superstitions  and  all  efforts  to  induce  them  to  adopt  and  practice* 
ilized  habits  have  failed.  But  there  is  a  gra<lnal  improvement  among  the  yono 
adults,  aud  the  improvement  an*ong  those  who  have  attended  school  is  very  marl 
There  arc  no  skilled  mechanics  at  this  agency  to  instruct  the  boys,  aud  to  employ 
prentices  without  some  one  competent  to  instruct  them  would  be  a  waste  of  t: 
and  money. 

The  teacher,  in  addition  to  his  duties  in  the  school,  superintends  the  ont-door  w 
of  the  scholars,  such  as  gardening,  farm  work,  cutting  wood,  and  any  mechaoJ 
work  they  are  capable  of  doing,  and  in  this  labor  the  boys  are  becoming  quite  ( 
ficicnt.  In  ad<lition  to  their  school  lessons  the  girls  are  tanght  general  nonsewc 
cutting  and  making  garments  for  the  scholars,  aud  some  of  the  older  ones  are  acre 
to  their  sex.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  matron  and  assistant  teachers  they  have< 
tivate^l  quite  an  extensive  flower  garden  in  which  they  take  great  delight.  Strang 
yisiting  It  have  expressed  surprise  and  gratification  to  see  snch  evidences  of  0 
taste  aud  refiuement  as  this  floral  display  indicates.  The  full  number  of  schM 
borne  on  the  school  register  at  the  Neah  Bay  industrial  school  is  59,  aud  the  laiy 
monthly  attendance  is  57.  The  yearl^y  average  attendance  is  52,  and  the  fhll  do 
ber  of  school  age  in  the  Makah  tribe  is  82.  Fully  one-third  of  these  Indians  live 
and  15  miles  from  the  agency,  and  I  have  not  thousht  it  advisable  to  tiUce  childi 
under  ten  years  of  age  from  the  distant  villages.  All  living  within  a  reasonable d 
tance  are  in  attendance,  except  four  or  five  that  are  physically  disqaalified.  1 
salaries  of  teachers  and  school  employes  was  $2,520,  and  all  other  expense,  inclndi 
food,  clothing,  lights,  fuel,  and  $500  expended  in  repairs  on  school  baildingB,  n 
$2,711.75  making  the  total  expenditura  for  school  pur]K>ses  $5,731.75.  The  scIk 
buildings  as  now  arranged  will  accomodate  75  scholars  very  comfortably,  andli 
confident  of  having  about  that  number  in  school  if  means  are  provided  to  feed,  clotl 
and  care  for  them.  Not  being  yet  advised  of  the  number  of  school  employ^  *< 
their  compensation  and  the  amount  of  funds  for  school  porposea  aUowed  this  agoBi 
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fijBcal  year,  I  am  Dot  prepared  to  state  how  much  of  an  increase  there 
beral  compensation  encoarages  employes  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
t  a  niggardly  compensation  corresponding  with  the  salary  of  agents  haa 
I  intlnence. 

;rnctions  from  the  Indian  Office  I  organized  a  day  school  at  the  Quillehnte 
tiles  sonth  of  the  agency,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1883,  and  the  resnit  haa 
istified  my  expectations.  The  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  at 
is  54,  and  there  has  been  an  average  attendance  of  36,  and  the  total  num- 
g  and  borne  on  the  school  register  is  40.  This  is  all  that  can  possibly  be 
ed  in  the  building.  I  have  arranged  to  have  the  building  enlarged  thia 
to  accommodate  the  full  number  of  school  age,  the  work  to  be  done  before 
)n  of  the  first  year's  lease.  It  will  be  borne  id  mind  that  the  Qiiilluhate 
t  on  the  reservation  and  the  building  occupied  by  the  school  is  leaned,  at 
tntal  of  $50,  and  the  rent  has  been  paid  np  to  and  including  November  26, 
icideutal  funds,  Class  II.  From  that  date  the  annual  rental  will  be  $75^ 
ng  is  completed  by  that  time.  The  teacher's  salary  is  |500  per  uiinnm^ 
»een  paid  $291.66  from  date  of  commencing  service  to  June  30,  1884,  and 
3en  paid  for  lumber  and  repairs  on  the  buildings,  and  supplier  for  the 
ng  the  total  cost  of  the  school  for  seven  mouths  $377.57.  This  school  haa 
>rogress.  None  of  the  children  had  ever  been  inside  a  school-room  before, 
know  the  alphabet.  Others  spell  in  words  of  one  and  two  syllables,  and 
brighter  ones  read  very  well  in  words  of  two  syllables,  and  have  learned 
•al  pieces  quite  creditably.  The  short  historj'  of  this  school  completely 
tatement  made  by  honorable  gentlemen  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,, 
iseless  expenditure  of  money  to  attempt  educating  Indian  children  in  a 

9  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  shows  an  increase  of  17  in  the 
akahs,  3;  Quillehntes,  14.  The  increase  is  made  by  the  return  of  three 
J  were  absent  when  the  last  census  was  takeu,  and  there  were  three  fam- 
ehutes,  living  up  the  river  of  that  name,  whose  names  I  failed  to  get  at 
census  was  taken  last  year. 

0  increase  in  numbers  by  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  my  obser- 
ven  years  that  I  have  been  among  them,  shows  that  there  is  a  slight  ex- 
18  over  births.  The  past  year  the  births  among  these  Indians  were  14,  and 
3.  This  may  not  be  exactly  correct,  but  it  is  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained 
'y  physician,  the  Indian  police,  and  myself,  and  we  are  particular  to  get 
[nation  possible.  The  number  of  cases  attended  by  the  agency  phvsician 
IS  last  year,  but  there  are  not  so  many  deaths.  This  chauge  for  tne  bet- 
te  to  improvement  in  their  sanitary  habfts. 

in  former  reports,  the  lands  occupied  b^  these  Indians  are  almost  worth- 
sulture.  Where  susceptible  of  cultivation  the  soil  is  thin  and  sandy,  and 
ilized  every  year  to  produce  a  crop;  consequently  very  little  farming  is 
statistics  accompanying  this  report  will  show.  There  are  a  few  hundred 
lands  that  afford  excellent  grazing  during  the  summer  and  the  greater 
le  winter,  and  nearly  all  the  hay  for  the  agency  and  the  Indians  is  grown 
ds,  but  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  Vegetables  natural  to  this  climate  can- 
Bsfnlly  raised.  The  ocean  tides  overflow  nearly  all  of  it  in  winter,  and  it 
ry  wet  in  summer. 

ians,  however,  are  not  dependent  on  agriculture  for  subsistence.  The 
^at  harvest  field,  and  from  it  the  industrious  ones  derive  a  fair  income. 
I>a6t  year  they  have  realized  fullv  $25,000  from  the  sale  of  seal  skins,  fish, 

1  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  healthy  Indian  without  a  goodly  supply  of  fish 
'  food.  Those  who  do  not  raise  vegetables  enough  for  family  use  usually 
and  daring  the  hop-picking  season,  work  for  the  hop  raisers  until  the 
)red,  then  work  for  the  farmers  until  the  fall  harvesting  is  done.  From 
I  of  their  labors  they  usually  return  home  with  their  canoes  laden  with 

potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  an  Indian  be- 
hia  agency  who  has  not  a  reasonable  supply  of  food  on  hand  for  his  simple 
M  it  is  a  sick  one  or  one  too  old  to  work,  and  these  are  furnished  from  the 
tlies. 

le  past  two  years  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  taken  some  interest 
rt  of  this  agency.  Mr.  Bell,  the  former  teacher,  and  Mr.  Buck  wood,  the 
,aro  anthorized  missionaries  of  that  chnrch,  and  they  have  done  what  they 
leh  and  inculcate  a  reliance  on  that  Higher  Power  that  rules  and  governs 
ST.  Bishon  Paddock,  D.  D.,  of  this  diocese,  has  visited  us  twice  to  give 
bI,  aid,  and  encouragement  as  he  deemed  necessary,  and  has  baptised  twelve 
r  teholars  and  confirmed  fi.ve,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
nbstantial  gifts  that  were  distributed  to  the  scholars  on  Christmas.  Rev. 
Ablfl,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  has  also  sent  a  liberal  supply  of  leaflets  and  mag- 
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ftziues  for  the  Sabbath  school.    These  attentions  and  efforts  have  materially  aided  in 
the  advancement  of  these  Indians,  and  they  are  fully  appreciated. 

The  auHKint  heretofore  allowed  for  the  payment  of  employes  at  this  agtsncy  is  too 
small  to  admit  of  employing  other  than  Indians,  and  as  they  have  but  a  limited  Knowl- 
edge of  mochauism  or  farming  the  agent  is  compelled  to  supervise  and  assist  in  all  the 
lu^ency  work,  and  this  adds  very  materially  to  the  labor  and  care  of  the  agent,  and  hs 
should  be  compensated  accordingly.  I  am  aware  that  the  Indian  Office  made  a  vieor- 
ons  otibrt  to  have  the  pay  of  agents  increased  to  a  reasonable  amount,  but  the  wisaom 
of  the  nation  assembled  in  Congress  assumed  to  know  more  of  Indian  affairs  and  the 
Indian  service  than  those  who  have  had  years  of  experience ;  and  being  troubled  with 
af  disease  that  might  be  aptly  termed  spasmodic  economy,  they  failed  to  see  where  anv 
good  would  result  in  paying  a  reasonable  salary  for  faithful  service  performed  amonc 
the  Indians,  aud  indicated  by  their  action  that  an  Indian  agent  ought  to  deny  himseii 
and  family  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  be  clothed  in  a  blanket,  and  conform  to 
Indian  habits  and  customs  instead  of  trying  to  civilize  and  enlighten  those  placed  in 
his  charge.  Their  estimation  of  the  services  performed  by  agents  is  appreciated  at 
its  true  value. 

I  transmit  statistics  for  the  agency,  and  regret  that  I  cannot  trnthfully  make  a  bet> 
ter  showing,  but  the  facts  will  not  admit  of  it,  and  rose-colored  statements  are  noi 
wanted. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

OLIVER  WOOD, 

Indian  AgeuL 

The  CoMMLSSIONRR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


QuiNAiELT  Agency,  Washington  Territory, 

Juljf  26,  1884. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter,  dated  July  1, 1 
have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  this  agency'. 

THE  AGENCY. 

This  agency  is  situated  30  miles  north  of  Grey's  Harbor,  and  is  only  accessible  by 
way  of  the  ocean  beach  at  low  water.  The  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  are  scat- 
tered over  a  large  tract  of  counti;y,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber belonging  thereto.  At  Quinaielt  village  there  are  70  persons,  old  and  young: 
while  at  two  localities  on  the  Quinaielt  River,  distant  from  Quinaielt  village  2^  and 
5  miles  respectively,  there  are  36,  making  a  total  of  106  persons  residing  at  theacen^ 
village  and  along  the  river.  During  the  summer  months  none  but  the  old  peo^  n- 
main  at  the  village.  The  younger  portion  of  the  tribe  are  then  employed  m  varioai 
ways  on  the  Chehalis  and  Columbia  Rivers. 

I  arrived  at  Quinaielt  village  December  8.  The  unpainted,  nn whitewashed,  sod 
dilapidated  appearance  of  the  buildings,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  old  and  weathtr* 
beaten  fences,  produced  a  most  painful  and  disheartening  impression.  The  smallaraa 
of  land  under  cultivation  w^as  occupied  to  a  great  extent  by  stumps.  The  ffsle  that 
inundated  the  village  soon  after  my  arrival,  washing  in  a  large  deposit  of  pebblet 
from  the  sea-shore  upon  the  inclosures  of  the  Indians,  covering  tneir  fences  and 
sweeping  away  a  large  part  of  the  natural  breakwater  formed  by  logs  that  had  hith- 
erto remained  undisturbed  for  many  years,  filled  us  with  reasonable  apprehensioiis 
concerning  our  safety  during  the  w-inter  to  come.  As  soon  after  my  arrival  as  the 
weather  would  permit,  I  began  removing  the  stumps  from  the  inclosnres  to  afford  a 
larger  extent  of  ground  for  crops. 

Of  the  buildings  at  this  agency  nothing  can  be  favorably  reported.  They  aro  eah 
phatically  a  disgrace  to  the  service,  and  are  no  credit  to  my  predecessor,  who  waaftr 
six  years  in  charge.  The  two  new  dwellings  erected  in  1882  are  mere  bams,  affbrdbtf 
very  imperfect  protection  from  the  storms  of  winter,  and  are  unworthy  the  names st 
dwellings.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Department  will  authorize  the  erection  of  nev 
school  and  agency  buildings  at  the  Anderson  House.  This  will  remove  thesoboel 
from  the  heart  of  an  Indian  camp,  whose  near  neighborhood  is  a  drawback  toiti 
progress  in  many  ways.  The  construction  of  the  school  and  agency  baildings  is  snek 
that  entirely  new  constructions  from  the  ground  up  are  required,  and  theyeaate 
erected  at  the  Anderson  House  at  a  less  cost  than  at  the  present  location,  also  aaviag 
the  annual  exi)euse  of  keeping  the  mountain  roml  open  during  the  winter  months. 

boarding  school. 

The  school  has  thus  far  been  well  attended.  The  teacher,  L.  Lef^fivie,  liaa  labored 
faithfully  to  advance  his  pupils  in  their  studies.    Some  of  the  older  ones  have  onder 
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ctioii  ^iven  proofs  of  very  markt^d  projrross,  while  the  younger  Kcholars  arc 
y    afldin^  to  their  knowledge  of  Kiigli^h.     The  sehool    biiihlin^s   are    ill 

0  tlieir  uses,  and  a  hoard in^^-school  diseijiline  baa  not  ht»en  previously  main- 
it  li    regard   to  keeping  the  children  as  much  as  pussible  from  the  Indian 

Kive    Hchnol   children   have    died    since    the   Ist  of   December,    all   from 
aucl  iucurablo  diseases. 

EMPLOYl^:S. 

ployds  have  been  attentive  in  their  various  departments,  some  accustoming 
of  the  school  to  tlie  use  of  agricultural  injdements  as  far  as  possible,  while 
)u  and  cook  have  instructed  the  girls  in  thvir  household  duties. 

AGRICULTURAL   AND  OTHER   PURSUITS. 

eu  of  gi*ouud  cultivated  by  the  Indians  on  the  river  bottoms  has  not  boon 
l>y  the  dry  season,  and  the  yield  will  be  as  great  as  in  former  ;  enrs,  while 
iiig  at  the  agency  village  and  i)lanting  on  higher  groinnl  will  not  ri-alize  snf- 
»  c-arry  them  through  the  winter.  The  boys  of  the  school,  assisied  by  the 
,  have  hroken  2^  acres  of  river  bottom  land,  and  planted  it  in  potatoes.     I 

that    the  yield  will  not  be  far  from  50()  bushels.     Their  turnip  and  carrot 
a»  well  a«  the  hay  tj^hln,  will  not  yield  as  much  as  usual,  on  account  of  hav- 
i  overilowed  by  salt  water  during  the  winter  mouths,  and  the  dryness  of  the 
weather. 

y  last  I  visited  the  Shoalwater  Bay  Indians.  Their  n^serve  is  worthless  for 
ural  purposes.     It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  sand-llat,  almost  destitute  of  veg- 

Theso  lucliansseera  quite  industrious  and  earn  tlioir  livelihood  by  oystering 
iiig,  atid  working  in  logging  camps  and  sawmills.  Tiiis  baud  of  Indians  is 
xioiis  to  have  a  school  established  in  their  village. 

AGENCY  SCHOOL  HERD.  ^ 

ly  last,  acting  by  authority,  I  purchased  11  head  of  stock  cattle,  to  be  known 
agency  school  herd.  They  arrived  at  the  agency  Jtine  3,  in  tine  condition, 
|ipl>  ing  a  long-felt  necessity. 

POLICE. 

force  consists  of  four  members;  one  sergeant  and  three  private-s.  They  have 
m1  good  service,  and  have  been  the  means  of  counteracting  the  gambling  and 
3g  proi>ensities  of  their  brethren,  by  leporting  at  once  any  case  of  the  kind 
;  to  their  knowledge.  I  have  solicitecl  from  the  DepartnuMit  an  increase  of  the 
»im1  rations  for  the  whole  force,  as  their  present  pay  is  inadequate  to  the  snrvice 
ed.  While  on  duty  they  miss  many  a  chance  of  earning  a  few  dolhirs,  and  their 
ould  be  greater  in  consideration  of  the  extent  of  country  over  which  they  have 
'el  constantly  iu  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

TRADER. 

"e  is  at  present  do  trader  at  this  agency.  Istdated  as  it  is,  this  is  a  great  incon- 
ce  to  the  Indians,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  ready  money  in  cir- 
m  among  them,  and  their  own  exorbitant  demands  while  trading,  furnish 
oducem'-ut  to  new  comers.  All  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  former 
,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hnnie,  for  starting  a  cannery  here,  but  the  price  demanded  by  the 
a  for  their  salmon  was  too  great  to  leave  any  nnirgin  for  [irotit,  and  the  outer- 
raa  abandoned.  The  trader  removed  his  goods,  as  the  store  alone  was  not 
b!e. 

CIVILIZATION. 

DDot  be  said  that  these  Indians  have  made  any  very  marked  progress  during 

1  few  years.  The  older  ones,  and  many  of  the  younger,  retain  ilu'irold  super- 
1,  especially  with  roj^ard  to  the  ]>ower  of  their  nuHlicine  num.     They  believe 

ba^  altaoliite  control  of  their  diseases  and  ran  cure  any  sickness  that  any  in- 
ky have.     Professing  this  belief,  they  tail  to  explain  why  the  meilicine  man  is 
ays  aoceeasftful.     He  is  also  liDJieved  to  have  the  power  of  casting  an  evil  spell 
iMio  who  do  not  obey  his  wishes,  causing  them  to  waste  away  and  die. 
ribe,  cbeae  Indians  are  peaceable  and  easily  governed. 

8088  VOL 
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MISSIONARY  WORK. 

No  miRsionary  iH  stationed  here.  The  Episcopal  seryice  is  read  and  the  school  chil- 
dren are  instructed  in  the  eatcehisni.  A  box  of  Christmas  gifts  for  the  school  cbildmi 
of  this  af^ency  was  kindly  sent  them  last  December  by  the  Episcopal  Sandfty-«cbool 
class  of  Miss  Grebe,  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STATISTICS. 

I  have  been  nnable  in  many  instances  to  furnish  the  Department  with  exset  statii 
tics.    Some  of  them  are  taken  from  the  report  of  18d2. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  WILLOUGHBY, 

Indian  Agttt 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


KiSQUALLY  and  S'KOKOMISH  AGBNCT, 

New  TaeotM,  WaMh.,  Augu$t2l,  Iffii 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fourteenth  annual  report,  ^▼ini » 
account  of  the  progress  made  and  the  present  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agenej. 

About  the  middle  of  last  year  I  moved  the  headquarters  from  Tnlalip  to  UiePtJ- 
allup  Reservation.  During  the  month  of  September  is  the  usual  anDual  vacatiw^ 
all  of  my  schools,  and  also  the  great  hop-picking  season  for  this  section  of  theeovB- 
try.  Large  numbers  of  Indians  from  all  parts  of  the  surronnding  country,  ifp^ 
gating  several  thousand,  assembled  in  the  Puyallup  Valley  and  vicinity  to  piokMj 
trade  hones,  contract  marriafi:es,  collect  debt«,  and  enjoy  a  general  recreation  iivw 
as  engagfin  a  profitable  employment.  The  gathering  ti>gether  of  such  a  laiigeoafr 
course  of  Indians  entails  man^  heavy  duties  on  the  Indian  police,  as  thetempUliii 
to  drink  and  practice  other  vices  is  great.  Owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  poheeui 
the  general  good  disposition  of  the  Indians  but  comparatively  few  excesses  oeeoxnif 
and  these  generally  of  misdemeanors  rather  than  crimes. 

Early  in  October  my  several  schools  reconvened,  the  total  attendance  nnmbciiit 
about  135,  which  has  been  increased  during  the  year  to  upwards  of  175. 

During  the  month  of  November  I  ha<l  the  Nisqually  Reservation  reallotted  aiidtke 
descriptions  of  the  several  claims  forwarded  to  the  Department  for  patents,  the €]•!■> 
taken  on  this  reservation  numbering  thirty.  This  reservation  ia  abont  )i>mi\miBtr 
tant  from  headquarters,  and  has  no  white  employ^  residing  on  it.  It  has  all  jiMB 
fenced  by  the  Indians,  and  is  a  valuable  ranj^e  for  stock,  of  which  they  haveconfldtf- 
able.  The  only  Government  employ^  here  is  an  Indian  police  private,  who  notoalf 
looks  after  the  police  regulations  of  the  reservation,  bnt  on  tne  Sabbath  ooodoeli 
religious  services  in  the  little  chapel  built  by  the  Indians  with  the  aid  and  under  tin 
auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.  The  children  of  this  reservation  i^ 
tend  the  Puyallup  and  Chehalin  boarding  schools.    • 

During  the  month  of  December  I  visited  the  Siiuakson  Reservation,  which  issitfl' 
at ed  on  and  eompriKes  a  Riiiall  iHland  about  5  miles  from  heail quarters.  Herel*ii* 
reallotted  the  lauds  to  actual  i*eHident«,  and  forwarded  the  descriptions  to  the  D^ 
partmeut  for  patents.  Twenty-three  heads  of  families  took  claims.  The  land  bereii 
mostly  poor  and  covered  with  a  heavy  j^rowth  of  timber,  making  it  very  difficaltfcj 
them  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  farming.  Their  chihlren  of  school  age  arediTidil 
between  the  Chehali^  and  S'Kokoniisli  schools. 

In  January  I  had  the  S'Kokouiish  Keservation  reallotted  and  the  descriptiou^ 
warded  to  the  number  of  50.  The  boarding  school  at  this  reservation  has  for  tit 
past  year  numbered  about  40  scholars  most  of  the  time,  and  has  Increaaed  inatttf'' 
aiiee  about  :^0  per  cent,  in  the  last  twelve  months. 

In  February  and  March  the  laud  on  the  Puyallup  Reservation  was  reallotted  to ^ 
Puyallup  Indians.  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  togk  claima,  and  have  madeffi' 
cient  im]irovenients  to  entitle  them  to  patents.  This  is  much  the  finest  audmoftvi^ 
nable  reservation  attached  to  the  agency,  and  correspondingly  excites  the  eovidiV 
of  the  average  white  man.  The  Indians,  however,  are  entitled  to  great  P^w"^ 
their  enterprise  and  industry.  Their  a<lvancement  and  the  development  of  their Iv' 
has  kept  pace  with  the  onward  rush  of  improvement  made  by  their  white  DeighlNA 
and  have  merited  and  received  the  cc  mniendation  of  strangers  from  theEaifcvJf 
have  visite<l  the  reserve.  The  boarding  school  here  is  well  attended,  and  nombtft)^ 
scholars.  The  general  good  ord^r,  diKcipline,  system,  and  thoroagh  tarainiiigrf^ 
scholars  of  this  school  has  placed  it  in  a  high  rank  even  when  comparod  intt^ 
white  schools.    The  credit  of  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  fidelity  ftnd  ftbility  of  tiwlw^ 


■ 
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ler,  Mr.  G.  W.  Bell,  who,  with  his  estimable  wife,  has  spent  nearly  five  years  of 
iDuons  service  in  the  Indian  schools  of  this  agency,  and  who  will  soon  terminate  his 
ection  with  the  service,  mnch  to  the  regret  of  his  associates  and  scholars.  The 
ol  buildings  here  were  much  improved  during  the  winter,  and  are  now  a  credit  to 
>3partment. 

tebalis  Re^iervation  is  about  60  mileA  distant  from  the  agency  headquarters.  Not 
g  a  treaty  reservation,  there  is  no  authority  of  law  for  granting  these  Indians 
uts  for  their  allotments.  Consequently,  nothing  has  been  done  m  this  way  for 
I  during  the  past  year.  There  is  a  good  boarding  school  here  with  an  average- 
idance  for  the  past  year  of  40  scholars.  The  location  is  very  eligible  and  healthy, 
premises  have  been  kept  very  neat  and  tidy,  and  the  order  and  system  in  the 
ftgement  of  the  school  have  been  excellent. 

kriy  in  Jaaaary  I  succeeded  in  organizing  the  day  school  at  Jamestown.  The 
idance  has  been  fair  and  the  progress  good.  These  Indians  are  all  tax-payers, 
own  land  purchased  with  their  own  earnings  from  white  settlers.  They  com- 
very  favorably  with  their  white  neighbors  in  industry  and  morality, 
le  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  fair,  and  although  many  have  died,  and  in  some^ 
iities  their  number  is  decreasing,  they  do  not  diminish  as  rapidly  as  is  generally 
•osed. 

>th  of  the  physicians  employed  at  this  agency  belong  to  the  homeopathic  schooL- 
IS  been  an  experiment  whether  that  practice  was  adapted  to  the  Indians,  but  thei 
688  of  these  two  gentlemen  during  the  past  year  would  indicate  that  it  does  well 
hem. 

iree  misBiooariea — two  white  and  one  Indian — ^have  labored  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  with  fair  success.  They  belong  to  the  Congrega- 
il  And  Preebyterian  denominations.  The  good  order  and  morality  prevalent 
ig  the  Indians  is  largely  due  to  their  efforts. 

has  been  seen,  there  are  five  reservations  connected  with  this  agency.  On  these 
:ept  op  three  boarding  schools  and  one  day  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
eholars.  Beside  this  there  are  perhaps  50  more  children  who  have  been  sent  to 
Indian  training  school  at  Forest  Grove,  Greg.  Twenty-five  left  here  a  few  days 
Efforts  made  in  this  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  will  surelv  accomplish 
I  good  in  the  hereafter,  if  not  immediately.  With  the  Indians  well  settled  oik 
homes,  having  good  titles  thereto,  and  their  children  well  trained  in  good  schools, 
tmt  results  are  to  be  expected,  and  the  Indian  problem  soon  to  become  a  thing  of 


ake  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  conrtesy  and  kindness  with  which  I 
been  treated  by  my  superiors  and  the  faithfulness  and  industry  of  my  employes. 
ove  all,  onr  thanks  are  due  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  the  gratifying  condition 
liieh  the  affairs  of  this  agency  are  at  the  present  time. 
I  hmre  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  EELL8, 

Indian  Agents 
e  Ck>lflfI88IONSR  OF  iNDIAlf  AFFAIRS. 


PuYALLUP  Indian  Reservation,  Washington  Territory, 

Avguat  1,  18d4. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  as  principal  of  the  Puyallup  indus- 
aehooly  detailing  its  operations  and  facts  of  importance  therewith  connected,  for 
rear  ending  at  tnis  date. 

yoa  are  aware,  the  school  buildings  are  conveniently  located  on  the  agency  farm,. 
irithin  sight  of,  being  less  than  3  miles  distant  from,  the  Northern  Pacidc  Rail- 
besdqnarters,  in  the  city  of  Tacoma.  Though  neither  expensive  nor  extensive,. 
form  qnite  an  attractive  feature  of  the  scenery  hereabouts  to  eastern  visitors 
nthrobieally  inclined,  and  interested,  as  all  good  citizens  should  be,  in  a  wise 
(Hiristfan  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  Numbers  of  such  persons  have  visited 
idiooL  All  have  seemed  to  be  well  pleased,  and  many  have  so  expressed  them* 
■i .  Bat  of  these  facts  and  many  others  you  are  so  well  aware  that  I  need  not 
s  tUno  in  detailing  them. 

school. 

Bportad  last  year  65  pupils  in  actual  attendance.  Eighteen  of  those  have  gradn- 
or  ]»▼•  been  excused  from  the  school  for  various  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 
*plaeas  hmm  been  more  than  supplied  by  2S  othorn,  who  have  entered  in  their 
•  Tho  Urtftl  number  of  pupils  now  under  my  supervision  is  75,  and  these  exhaust 
ipaef^  ^mir  buildinss.  Of  the  pnpils  61  are  full-blooded  Indians,  to  wit,  39  boys 
4  giila.    ^n>»  remaining  12,  viz.,  5  boys  and  7  girls,  are  half-cast  ohUdteik* 
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GRADED. 

The  school  Ik  graded  into  two  departments,  each  under  care  of  a  teacher,  and  hav- 
ing separate  nxuns.  All  the  pupilHare  required  to  he  in  theirn.»8pective8cliool-roflni* 
four  hours  every  forenoon,  viz,  from  8  until  1*2  oViock.  The  smaller  children  speud 
two  hourn  each  afternoon  in  the  Rchool-rooui  under  eare  of  the  a^siMtaut  teacher. 

Ail  pupils  Mpend  (Uie  hour  each  evening  in  stuily,  namely,  from  6.*>0  to  7.'M  o'clock. 
Iht^  j^irls  in  their  own  Htudy-nM>m  and  the  hoys  in  one  of  the  Hchool-rooins.  At  half 
iiast  7  they  are  suniuioued  to  the  large  school-ronm,  and  half  an  hour  is  spent  iusiiif^- 
ing,  whi<'h  many  of  the  chihlren  enjoy  very  much.  At  the  close  of  this  cxereiwi 
]K>rtion  of  scripture  is  read  and  prayer  offered,  which  ends  the  duties  of  the  day,  and 
the  pupils  retire  for  the  night. 

On  .Saturdays  the  smaller  hoys  are  divided  into  two  divisions,  each  In  charge  of 
one  ol  the  larger  hoys,  and  detailed  to  scruh  school-rooms,  boys*  <l*)riiiitory,  and  clean 
the  yard.  They  work  from  S  o'clock  a.  m.  to  I?  p.  m.,  allowing  one  hour  at  nouD. 
Atlerward  they  bat  lie  and  change  their  clothing. 

On  Sundays  the  (lupils  are  re«|uired  to  attend  servic«'R  in  the  Presbyterian  missios 
chinch,  to  which  most  of  the  irii»e  belong.  This  building  is  situated'  only  about  100 
yards  from  the  8ch<»ol-houHe.  Dinner  is  served  at  1.30  p.  in.,  and  at  !)' o'clock  the 
children  n*.pair  to  the  8cho<d  room  and  an  hour  is  spent  in  Sunday-school  exerciatsa. 
An  hour  every  iSunday  evening  is  also  spenr  in  singing,  scripture  reading,  and 
prayer. 

INDUSTRIAL  IXSTKUCTIOX. 

During  the  aftfrnoous  the  larger  boys  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  indostrial 
instructor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  initate  them  into  the  secrets  of  uianual  labor,  practical 
farming,  t&c.  The  girls  ar<*  at  the  same  time  under  care  of  the  matron,  who  payaat^ 
tentioo  to  their  physical  and  moral  development.  SShealso  arranges  the  details  of  tha 
several  departments  of  industry  connected  with  the  boarding  house.  Some  are  sent  to 
the  sewing-room,  where  they  are  instructed  by  the  seamstressiu  the  art  of  making  and 
mending  ch»t  lies  for  bothst^xes;  several  of  the  larger  giris  use  the  sewing  machine  with 
eas«'  and  skill.  Others  are  sent  to  the  kitehen  and  laundry,  where  they  are  taught  tha 
dntit'H  of  those  departments,  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  ilannan,  who  will  not  allow  the  childran 
undt^r  her  care  U)  put  the  meals  on  the  tables  half  cooked  or  in  auyother  way  than  in 
most  perfect  order.  The  ordinary  bill  of  fare  is  according  to  the  schedule  prepared 
l)y  the  department,  plus  milk  and  vegetables  raised  on  the  school  farm.  The  detaila 
mre  so  arranged  as  to  give  every  girt  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  different  forma  of 
houvuhold  si'rvice. 

FAItM. 

AV«'  have*-20i  acres  of  laud  under  the  })low,  besides  a  hay  mellow,  from  whioh  W 
Urti-  of  hay  Iiav(>,  been  cur.  this  season.  \Ve  have  13  acres  in  oats,  4  acres  of  potatOMi 
and  4^  acres  of  cuiTots,  cabbage,  beets,  and  other  vegetables. 

AKIMAI^S. 

m 

We  have  (>  horses  belonging  to  the  Oovernraent  on  this  reserve,  12  cows,  3  oxen,  1 
bull,  7  yearlings,  and  10  calves. 

Jn  concluding  this  report,  which  I  expect  shall  be  my  last,  as  yon  have  my  naicaa- 
tion  :u  hand,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  say  that  the  progress  of  theoldar 
Indians  of  the  Payallup  tribe,  during  the  past  few  years,  has  been  almost  aa  marfcad 
in  their  homes  and  throughout  the  whole  reservation  as  has  been  that  of  thepnpik 
in  the  industrial  school. 

The  ludiau  pr(»blom  is  being  rapidly  solved  among  the  Puyallups.     CoinfortaUi 
and  tidy  homes,  siibatantial  bairns  and  fences,  clearings  so  extensive  tia  to  showmnb 
lal>or,  and  hundreds  of  Urns  of  hay,  with  large  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables,  plov^ 
wagons,  mowers,  &c.,  all  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  Indians,  together  with  a  elinroh 
well  filled  with  devout  worshipers  on  the  Holy  Sabbath,  give  evidence  of  Christiai 
civilixation  of  a  very  gratifying  character,     sliuuld  this  tribe  progress  in  the  latin 
as  during  the  past  ten  years  it  will  uot  be  long  ere  they  can  assume  all  the  reapMi^ 
hilities  of  intelligent  American  citizons    Such  a  desirableconsummation  would beniv 
hastened  by  the  securing  of  regular  titles  in  fee   simple  of  the  homeateada  on  wUta 
they  reside.     I  sincerely  hope  that  your  laudable  etl'ort«  towards  this  end  naf  ki 
apiHMlly  crowned  with  success. 

Witii  grateful  memories  of  all  your  past  kindness,  and  prayers  for  the  oontiM* 
p«;iress  of  that  good  work  in  which  we  have  been  colaborers  for  so  many  yeaia* 
Kespectfullv  subniitte<l, 

G.  W.  BELL, 
Teacher  PuyallMp  IttHian  SAi^ 
,   li^DWis  Kflls,  Esq., 

Un lied  state*  Agtnt^  JVisquatlyv  S'KokomuK^  and  other  Indian  Tribes, 


K 
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United  States  Indian  Skuvick,  Tulalip  Agency, 

Tnlallp,  IVa»h,f  Au<jiiHi,  1884. 

[U :  In  compliance  with  instructions  cont.iincMl  in  your  circnlar  letter  of  July  I, 
I,  I  liav€»  the  honor  to  forwjivd  this  my  secoiul  annual  n*j)i)rt. 
UiH  a;^en«y  comprises  tiv«  <lifr»»reMt  reservations  <lesc.ril>ed  as  follows: 
lio  Tulalip  Reservation,  which  istlie  l.ir«^»istof  the  live,  contains •22,4lX)8qn»rR  acres 
kbcMit  thirty-8ix  Hoctions  on  tlie  norrhcastern  sliore  of  Pt>rt  Gardner  ami  nortli  of 
inoiitli  of  tile  .Snohomish  River.  Inclndiuj^Tn'alip  Bay  and  Qui Itsehda  Creole,  nino- 
lis  of  the  lands  thus  described  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  fir  and  cedar 
Ijer,  except  where  it  has  l>eeu  logi;cd  in  former  years.  Tlie  remaining  one-tenth 
lostly  niider  cultivation.  The  population  are  est imated  at  r>OU,  and  many  of  these 
Al>8eut  from  the  reservation  the  ^^reater  part  of  ihe  year;  a  j^reat  many  of  the 
ug  men  tiud  remunerative  employment  in  the  saw-mi  lis  and  log<;in  •scamps.  Tiiose 
»  remain  contiuually  on  the  reservation  };ive  their  atrentiou  r,<>  farinn^;,  hut  it  ia 
carried  on  very  extensively.  The  leadin«j  industry  is  the  cutting;  of  cord- wood 
3,5O0  cords  have  heensold  this  year  to  the  steamers  at§"i.50  per  cord.  With  tho 
ley  tbus  procured  the  lD<lians  are  enabled  to  purchase  for  themselves  and  families 
ly  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  majority  of  them  dress  well,  and  many,,  espe- 
ly  those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  schools  at  Tnlalip,  keep  their  bouses 
&n  and  have  them  neatly  furnished.  During  the  x)ast  year  94  allotments  in  sev- 
Ity  have  been  made  to  these  Indians. 

'he  Swinomiflh  Reservation,  situated  about  25  miles  north  of  Tulalip  Reservation 

L  cMsenpyinj;  the  peninsula  on  the  northeast  of  ri<lalgo  Island,  contains  an  area  of 

15  acres.     This  reservation  is  about  two-thirds  timber  land  ;  tln^  remaining  one- 

td.  is  excellent  farming  land  especially  the  tide  land  on  Swinomish  Slough  ;  ."iOO 

es  of  thiH  is  diked,  but  until  the  present  year  none  of  it  bus  been  cnltivated 

ini;  to  the  ditBculty  of  plowing  it  and  turning  the  heavy  sod  with  which  it  is  cov- 

fi.     Tlie  Indians  with  tlie  assistance  of  the  fanner  bave  this  year  plowed  and  sowed 

oatft  45  acres  of  this  land  ;  it  is  well  attended  to,  and  an  abundant  crop  is  antici> 

ted.      Besstdes  this  they  have  worked  faithfully  re|>airiug  the  dike,  ditching,  bnild- 

^   fences,  and  have  realized  quite  a  revenue  from  tho  sale  of  conl-wo^xl  t4»  the 

tuners.     The  Swinomish  Indians  nnmber  175;  about  three-fourths  of  these  earn  a 

'IniC  by  civilizeil  pursuits,  the  remaining  one-fourth  by  fishing  and  hunting;  during^ 

epast  year  forty-five  allotments  in  severalty  have  been  ma<to  to  these  Indians. 

The  L«arami  Reservation,  situated  75  miles  north  of  Tulalip,  contains  an  area  of 

312  acres,  three-fonrtha  of  which  is  excellent  agricultural  land.     The  I^ummis 

mber  tS75,  are  a  proud  people,  being  both  industrious  and  int-elligent;  75  of  ihein 

re  receive<l  their  allotments  in  severalty.    Tliey  are  a  home- loving  people,  and  give 

nr  attention  entirely  to  farming.     Many  of  them  have  excellent  farms,  good  dwell- 

;  hoases  and  barns,  and  every  family  has  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  [poultry.    They 

■e  large  quantities  of  grain,  hay,  and  all  the  garden  vegetables,  and  during  the 

t  year  have  maile  1,200  pounds  of  good  butter. 

ae  Madison  Reservation,  situated  50  miles  south  of  Tulalip  at  Madison  Head,  con- 

ia  an  area  of  7,284  acres,  and  this  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  fir  aud  ce<lar 

ber,  which  makes  it  very  difHeult  to  clear  for  agricultural  purposes;  therefore 

f  little  farming  is  done  on  this  reservation.    The  Ma<lisou  Indians  number  V^0^ 

Bopport  themselves  by  working  in  the  mills  and  logging  camps ;  also  by  fishing, 

ting,  and  gathering  berries,  which  they  dry  in  large  (]uantities  for  winter  use. 

le  Mackleshoot  Reservation  is  situated  on  White  River,  70  miles  south  of  Tulalip. 

eontaiiia  an  area  of  3,1)67  acres  of  very  good  farming  and  grazing  land.    No  r^al 

turn  of  land  has  been  alloted  to  these  Indians  in  severalty,  but  it  is  fence<l  into 

1  tracts  and  each  family  has  control  of  all  within  their  respective  inclosures; 

\  2,(XN)  acres  are  thus  inclosed  and  much  of  it  is  well  tilled  and  promises  an 

laot  yiehl.    The  Mnckleshoot  Indians  number  85;  they  are  well  advanced  in 

ation  and  many  speak  English  understanuingly ;  they  all  wear  citizeu^s  dress, 

?«ral  of  them  have  good  homes  and  plenty  ot  stock. 

agency. 

^alalip  Agency,  beautifully  located  cm  Tulalip  Bay,  is  the  headquarters  »f  the 

nd  employes.    The  agency  buildings  comprise  the  agent's  house,  five  houses 

loy^  the  store-house,  in  which  the  goods  and  supplies  for  the  Indians  are 

5  store  which  is  occupied  by  the  trader,  one  store-hmse  ou  wharf,  one  barn, 

saw-mill.     They  are  all  wooden  frame  buildings  and  all  except  the  store  are 

therefore  requiring  a  great  deal  of  work  to  keep  them  in  repair.    The  agency 

tt  by  water-power  supplied  by  a  creek  which  runs  through  the  reservation. 

sawluK  capacity  of  1,000  feet  of  lumber  jier  day ;  there  is  also  a  planer  and 

ttached.     At  this  mill  is  sawed,  planed,  and  matched  all  the  lumber  made 

iiey  for  building  and  repairs;  also  that  used  by  the  Indians  for  building 
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Thij  ajr«*iicy  wharf  has  been  rebnilt  during  the  last  year.  The  piloH  were  got  out  by 
the  IndiaiiH  and  the  lumber  and  sills  were  all  sawed  at  the  agency  mill.  One  hundred 
and  two  piles  were  driven,  capped,  and  planked  for  f4.50  each;  therefore,  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  $459,  we  have  an  ext^ellent  wharf. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  einploy<^s  allowed  this  agency  are  5  in  nninber,  as  follows  :  physician,  clerk, 
millwright,  sawyer,  and  farmer. 

The  millwright  keeps  the  mill  in  order  and  does  all  the  carpenter  work,  renairing, 
^c.    The  sawyer,  who  is  a  half-breed,  runs  the  mill  and  does  the.  blacksmith  work. 

POLICK. 

The  police  force,  consisting  of  9  privates  and  1  officer,  have  been  very  efflcieDtin 
making  arrests  and  prompt  in  reporting  all  oases  of  misdemeanor  and  other  nnnsnal 
oocnrences  on  the  different  reservations  nnder  their  supervision. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  agricultural  and  industrial  boarding  schools  located  at  Tuhilip  Reservation, 
abont  1  mile  south  of  the  Tnlalip  Agency,  are  composed  of  children  from  the  five  differ- 
ent reservations  herein  described.  These  S('>hools  are  maintaine4l  by  a  Government 
contract  under  the  management  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  receive  $25  per  quarter 
for  the  boanliog,  clothing,  and  tuition  of  each  child.  The  school  bnildiuffs  are  6  in 
number,  3  for  the  male  and  3  for  the  female  department.  They  are  all  wooden,  frame, 
or  box  buildings;  4  of  them  are  qniteold,  having  been  bnilt  since  18^,  and  arc  much 
in  need  of  repair. 

SCHOOL  EMPIX)yA8. 

The  school  employ <Ss  are  8  in  number,  2  male  teachers  and  6  Sisters  of  Charity ;  they 
UTi"  all  competent  and  well  qualitied  for  their  various  duties,  taking  a  great  interest 
in  their  work  and  sparing  neither  pains  nor  trouble  to  advance  the  general  welfare  of 
the.  children  nnder  their  care,  and  it  can  be  truly  .said  that  a  more  zealous,  energetic, 
and  efficient  force  of  teachers  cannot  be  found. 

MAI.K   SCHOOL. 

Fifty-five  boys  have  been  in  attendance  during  the  pi&st  year.     The  school  boon 
are  from  8  to  ll.'.iO  a.  m.  and  from  I  to  3  p.  m.,  and  instrtietions  are  given  by  the  in- 
dustrial teacher  from  3  to  5.30  p.  m.  each  day.    The  school  exercises  consist  of  prayer, 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  composition,  history  of  the  United 
States,  l>ook-keeping,  and  familiar  science.    The  manual  labor  tanght  is  type-setting, 
attending  to  live  st^ck,  procuring  and  chopping  fuel,  gardening,  farminfr»  and  eir- 
penter  work.    The  system  of  teaching  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  tne  leadhig 
schools  of  the  Territory  and  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  is  astonishingly  great, 
comparing  very  favorably  with  that  made  by  white  children.    I  have  taken  gtett     j 
interest  in  these  schools,  and  after  careful  examination  I  must  report  that  they  are  in     i 
every  way  well  conducted,  the  pupils  making  extraordinary  progress,  and  the  amoont 
of  good  done  them  by  the  instmctions  they  receive  in  these  varions  branches  of  in- 
dustry can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

I 

FEMALE  SCHOOL.  ] 


Forty-five  girls  have  been  in  attendance  during  the  past  year;  the  hours  for  sehool     i 
and  the  manner  of  instructing  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  boys.     This  school  in  iti 
various  departnients  is  really  a  model  for  neatness  and  good  order.     The  organisatioB    'i 
and  discipline  of  the  house  are  so  complete  and  perfect  that  the  pnpils  cannot  hel^     , 
but  learn  well  and  profit  by  it.    The  industries  taught  are  general  housework,  wsik- 
hig,  ironing,  mending  clothes,  cutting  out  and  making  garments,  gardeDlng,  dairy 
work,  crochet,  braiding,  embroidering,  and  different  kinds  of  fancy  work.     The  tescb- 
ers  arc  in  every  way  competent,  and  the  example  and  instructions  of  six  iutelliceiit     | 
zealous  wQmen  cannot  but  produce  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  ohil£eii| 
to  \Nhom  they  devote  their  untiring^attcution.    The  girls'  school  at  Tnlalip  is  ooniid-    | 
ercd  a  model  school  throughout  t  his  part  of  the  Territory,  receiving  the  greatest  inabe     ' 
from  those  who  have  ha<l  the  pleasure  of  visiting  it. 

The  good  done  the  Indian  people  by  this  school  is  incalculably  great..     With  tlie    - 
ohiiivh,  the  school  is  the  great  civilizing  element  and  those  who  have  been  brooglit     ; 
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np  in  botb  form  the  better  clasa  anions^  onr  Inc1iaii8.  Their  Iiousch  are  neater  and  bet- 
ter furnialied,  their  partners  and  children  are  better  dresHed,  their  >jrardenH  better  cul- 
tivated; they  attend  church  regnlaily  and  are  induHtrioua  and  well  behaved. 

RELIGION. 

These  Indians  with  a  few  exceptions  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  are 
▼ery  sincere  and  devout  in  the  performance  of  their  religions  dnties.  During  the 
past  year  141  of  them  were  baptized,  52  confirmed,  38  received  first  conimnnion,  and  40 
marriaj^  ceremonies  were  performed.  Their  pastor,  Rev.  J.  B.  Bonlet,  works  with 
autirin^  zeal  and  perseverance  to  advance  their  spiritual  welfare.  He  visits  from 
time  to  time  the  various  reservations,  upon  each  of  which  is  a  neat  little  church;  his 
spare  moments  are  devoted  to  the  publication  of  a  neat  little  monthly  paper,  dedicated 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  yonth  ;  it  contains  much  good  advice  and  pleasant 
rsadinfi^  and  is  highly  valued  by  the  Indians.  It  has  quite  a  large  circulation,  and  as 
at  least  one  Indian  in  each  family  can  read,  it  accomplishes  much  good,  and  I  find 
that  education  and  Christianity  promote  the  most  healthy  and  permanent  progress  to- 
wards civilization. 

Very  respectfully, 

PATRICK  BUCKLEY, 

Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMXissioxKR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Yakama  Agency,  Fort  Simcoe,  Wash., 

August  15,  1884. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  your  circular  letter  of  July  1,  ldF4» 
I  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  my  second  annual  report  as  United  States 
af^ent  for  the  Indians  of  this  agency. 

YAKAMA   RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  is  r>0  by  40  miles  in  extent  and  contains  over  800,000  acres  of  land, 
abont  one-third  of  which  is  arable,  and  a  large  part-  of  this  arable  land  is  the  richest 
in  Washington  Ten'itory.  All  of  the  lands  of  this  reservation  not  arable  are  mount- 
ainous and  hilly  and  afford  excellent  pasturage,  and  most  of  the  nioiintuin  lands 
are  "frell  timbered  with  pine  and  fir.  The  reservation  is  comparatively  well  watered. 
It  is  bonnded  on  the  northeast  by  the  Yakama  River,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Ahtan- 
nnni,  a  branch  of  the  Yakama.  The  Satns,  Topnish  and  Simcoe  Creeks  all  head  in 
the  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  reservation  and  run  east  through  the  reserva- 
tion 50  miles  or  more,  and  empty  into  the  Yakama.  The  Simcoe  and  To]mish  unite 
abont  siO  miles  before  reaching  the' Yakama.  The  Satus,  Topnish,  and  Simcoe  have 
all  rich  valleys  with  low  bench  lands  between,  all  timberless  prairie  lands.  Much  of 
the  valley  land  is  covered  with  rye  grass  and  the  bench  lands  with  bunch  grass  and 
aage  broMi. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

Wheaty  oats,  barley  and  rye  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  arable  lands  when  properly 
pat  in  and  attended  to.  Also  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  jind  other  root  crops  produce 
abundantly  when  rightly  cultivated.  A  com  crop  cannot  be  dei>ended  on  except  for 
II  table  com.    Fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  all  small  fruits, 

n  be  prodaeed  in  abundance  by  proper  attention.  Wild  hay,  such  as  rye  and  prairie 
is  so  abundant  that  but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  raising  timothy  hay, 

t  it  soceeeds  well  where  it  has  been  tried.  The  seasons  are  usually  so  dry  that  irri- 
gation is  necesssry  to  successful  farming  on  this  reservation,  though  not  much  atten- 
fion  as  jet  has  been  given  by  the  Indians  to  irrigation.  In  the  low  valley  lands  the 
asaal  crops  mature  well  without  irrijj^ation,  but  on  the  sage^  brush  lands  when  re- 
doeed  to  eoltivation  irrigation  is  indispensable  to  successful  farming. 

CROPS,  THIS  SRASON, 

have  not  been  as  good  as  usual  on  accountofthe  early  and  continuous  dry  weather. 
J  have  had  cnt  and  stacked  for  use  of  the  Departniout  stock  445  tons  of  hay.  There 
have  l»een  harvested  and  tbrnslied  f«)r  the  Department  J,i)%  bushels  of  wheat,  58H 
liiifihels  «f  €>ats,  and  345  biislt<OH  of  baile\.  Noiie  of  tin*.  nH)t  crops  hav«^  yet  l)een 
giithtrr^/rti  except  for  daily  uh©;  but  from  ap]M>aniiic«>s  tln»  DrpnrrnnMit  potato  eTo\)  ^'\U 
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amount  toahoiit  1,500  ImisIicIh,  besides  tiirnipg,  cirrots.  bcetfliCabbages,  fiqiiasbes,  &c., 
as  per  statistics  lien* wiih  iiicloHiMl.  Tbe  crops  rai^vxl  by  tbe  Indian  farnieni  of  tbii» 
reservation  an*  short  for  the  rciisou stated,  hut  will  besutBcient  for  thoir  aiibsist^uct*, 
Bupplenientcil  by  uiuny  witii  wild  roots.  I»eriii-s.  tish,  K»?no,  &c.  As  hnt  a  Hniall  por- 
tion of  the  ^rain  raised  hy  our  Indian  larniers  has  yer  been  tbrasbiM],  tlio  ainoiintof 
the  same  can  only  ]»e  is'iiuaied  fiom  observation  as  fidhiws:  \Vhe«t,  li>,tKM)  ImshetA; 
oats.  L-^.OOO  bushels;  barley,  :},.')«»»)  busliels;  hay,  3,000  tons;  potat(»e8,  10,(MHJ  bushels; 
turnips,  (»,tM)i»  Inishels;  carrots,  r>,0!i(i  bnshols;  cabba;;es,  :iO,'M.)0  hearL ;  melons,  5w> 
touH  ;  squashes  and  pumpkins,  800  tiuis. 

CONDITION,    HABITS,  AND   DISPOSITON. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  is  various,  the  mont   advanc^ed  iu  civ- 
ilization annnig  them  being  about  up  to  a  level  of  the  lower  chisA  of  tbe  civilized 
among  the  whites.    This  advanced  class  of  the  civilized  among  the  ludians  of  this 
agency  is  not  more  than  onivtenth  of  the  whole.    From  this  class  they  gra<luatedown 
iu  civilization  to  the  lowest  barbarism,  which  lowest  barbarian  vUxss  embraces  fallj 
one-third  or  perhaps  half  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency.     The  greater  part 
of  this  lower  class  are  non-residents  of  the  rO'tervation  and  seldom  even  viMt  the  ren- 
ervation,  and  have  no  lixed  homes,  but  like  wild  animals  go  wherever  they  can  ob> 
tain  a  subsistence  with  the  least  exertion  and  most  securely.     They  are  lazy  and  in- 
dolent, havo  retained  all  the  vices  of  their  savage  ancestors  and  absorbed  laqcely  the 
grosser  vices  of  the  whites.     They  mostly  encamp  in  the   vicinity  of  the  Columbia 
liver,  whose  abundant  supply  of  salmon  has  always  art'onled  them  an  nn  failing  sonroe 
of  subsistence.     But  this  supply  is  being  rapidly  diminished  by  the  avariciona  honlet 
of  white  tishernien  on  the  Lower  Columbia  with  their  improved  methods  of  cateblnf 
iish.    The  habits  of  the  Indians  of  this  ag<mcy,  like  their  condition,  are  varioot. 
Industry  is  an  acquired  habit,  not  natural  to  any  human  being.     Want  is  the  parent 
of  industrv.     Perstms  driven  to  industry  to  satisfy  want  of  some  kind  for  years, ae- 
quire  the  habit  of  industry,  which  in  time  becomes  second  nature.     The  wants  of 
civilized  man  being  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual,  are  innumerable,  and  drive  him 
to  ceaseless  industry  to  satisfy  them.     The  lower  order  of  Indians  b^-ing  on  the  ani- 
mal plane,  have  only  animal  wants,  which  are  few  and  easily  satisfieil,  hence  they 
are  not  driven  thereby  with  suHQcient  continuity  to  create  habits  of  industry.    CiT- 
ilizatiou  increases  wants  which  <lrive  to  industry.    The  higher  order  of  Indians  hav- 
ing a  taste  of  eivilizatiun,  have  more  wants  than  the  lower  onler  and  acquire  habits 
of  industry  more  or  less,  in  etlbrts  to  satisfy  their  wants. 

The  disposition  of  these  Indians  is  nnilormly  peaceable.  Surrounded  as  they  see 
themselves  by  white  men  with  their  railroads  and  telegraphs  and  rapidly  increa»in|^ 
numbers,  they  wdl  never  again  attempt  war  Jis  they  did  twenty-nine  years  ago,  is 
the  infancy  of  the  white  settlements,  and  got  badly  whipped  then,  so  they  will  nevar 
again  go  on  the  war-path  against  the  white  man. 

PROGRESS  MADE. 

Civilization  is  a  plant  of  very  slow  growth,  especially  during  tliestrnggling  period 
while  starting  from  barbarism.     With  the  Indi.in  it  is  very  difficult  to  maKe  tbenttrt 
and  emerge  from  the  barbarism  of  his  ancestors  deeply  incrusted  in  the  rmle  hsMt^ 
superstitions,  and  veneration  of  many  centuries.     Therefore  it  nMinires  microscQ{He 
powers  of.observation  to  detect  the  amount  of  progress  made  by  any  Indian  trilM  ia 
one  year.    The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  not  retrograding,  that  is  certain,  and  ai 
nothing  in  nature  stands  still,  this  is  conclusive  proof  that  some  progress  has  bMB 
made  during  the  year,  especially  among  those  who  have  heretofore  broken  loose  fro* 
their  primitive  barbarism.    Their  wants  are  increasing  and  they  are  making  tthtU 
to  satisfy  these  wants,  and  an^  becoming  industrious  in  such  efforts.    They  wantio<U' 
comfortable  houses  and  outbuildings.    They  want  wagons,  hackfl,  buggies,  thresliinf 
mowing,  and  reaping  machines,  and  better  farming  implements,  &c.     But  the  boi 
approach  of  civibzation  can  only  come  to  Indians  by  the  rising  generation  throngb 

INDUSTRIAX  BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  but  one  on  this  reservation,  though  the  fiflh  article  of  the  treaty  by  tl 
Indians  with  the  Government,  rutitled  over  twenty-five  years  ago,  stipulated 
they  should  havo  established  within  one  year  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
schools,  &c.     But  this  is  but  one  of  the  hundreds  of  broken  promises  by  onr  Qo' 
ment  to  Indians.    The  one  industrial  boanling  school  which  I  found  here  has 
improved  considerably  in  many  respects,  both  by  additions  to  the  number  of  I 
pupils,  which  have  been  increased  to  over  150,  and  by  a  conimoilions  addition 
ooarding  house  building,  by  which  the  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  laundry  acc< 
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ons  have  been  atleqiiately  enlarged.  The  additional  bnildiiigs  to  the  boarding 
ie  and  school  hniidiiigs  <'intho<  ized  by  the  Department  have  not  yet  been  com- 
e«l,  bnt  are  in  forward  process  of  conatrnction.  If  ail  Indian  children  of  school 
belonging  t^  this  ajjency  on  and  otf  the  reservation  were  gathered  np  there  wonbl 
I  the  neighborhooil  of  500  of  them.  It  is  my  desire  to  make  provision  for  and 
ler  these  chihlren  into  the  school  here  as  fast  as  means  will  ]>crmit,  as  pro])orly 
lucted  scliools  are  the  only  hope  and  the  only  avenues  through  whicb  our  Indians 
pass  from  barbarism  to  our  degree  of  civilization.  Our  Gov«?rnment  has  greatly 
(1  in  not  providiii;;  .nnpb^  means  and  ])o\ver  for  running  all  liidiau  children  throngU 
iiziiig  mills — Indinn  l)oarding  schotds. 

A   MISTAKEN   AND   PERNICIOUS   POLICY. 

ODgress,  at  its  last  session,  made  provision  forgiving  Indians  homesteads  free  of 
cl^rge,  and  inalienable  fortwenty-fivo  years.  In  other  words  tbe  Government, 
rpurcbasing  and  paying  tbe  Indians  for  the  public  lauds,  now  donates  back  to 
til  all  of  these  lands  they  choose  to  take.  This  policy  is  most  pernicious  to  the  In- 
08  of  this  agency  and  nujn^t  to  the  whites  in  the  surrounding  country.  Nearly  all 
ians  of  this  agency  who  have  made  a  start  from  barbarism  reside  on  this  reserva- 
t,  and  are  making  efforts,  more  or  less  successful,  to  support  themselves  by  agri- 
Uire  and  stock-raising.  The  lazy,  indolent,  vicious,  anti-civilization  portion  of 
Indians  of  this  agency — the  largest  half— live  off  the  reservation,  with  no  fixed 
QeSjSabsist  mostly  on  fish  supplemented  by  Avild  roots  and  berries,  steal  from  the 
iteb  and  prostitute  their  women  for  gain,  and  many  of  them  are  addicted  to  drunk- 
>««  and  gambling.  An  Army  officer,  a  Major  MacMiirray,  has  been  going  around 
img  this  outside  vicious  class  of  Indians  for  some  weeks  recently,  armed  with  plats 
I  matw  from  different  United  States  land  offices  of  the  districts  embracing  lands 
ng  the  Columbia  River,  and  showing  these  Indians  the  vacant  United  States  lands,. 
I  advising  them  of  their  rights  to  take  said  lands  gratis;  that,  upon  raking  or 
opting  a  homestea<l,  they  would  be  released  from  the  control  of  the  agent  and 
m  Mirveillance  of  the  Indian  police,  and  could  not  bo  forced  to  go  on  the  reservs- 
oorrequired  to  send  their  children  to  scho<d ;  and  upon  accepting  a  h<mietead  it 
lid  not  he  taken  from  them  by  debt,  taxes,  or  olherwise  for  twenty-five  years. 
'bi«  premium  of  privileges  and  immunities  hold  out  to  this  wild,  lawless  class  to 
'cptl60-acre  homesteads  has  and  is  proving  so  tempting  to  these  wild  outside  as 
n  as  insido  Indians  that  they  are  rapidly  condescending  to  accept  homesteads 
Ut  the  fostering  care  and  direction  of  said  major.  But  no  improvements  will  ever 
made  upon  more  thau  one  in  fifty  of  such  homesteads  beyond  occasional  pitching 
nt  thereon,  and  in  some  cases  a  little  patch  fenced  by  brush  or  ptdes  cultivated  in 
;«table8  by  the  women.  Said  ]M)licy  of  inducing  Indians  to  accept  homesteads  on 
'  pnblic  lands  is  grossly  nnjust  to  the  whites  for  the  following  reasons :  When  these 
'itns  made  their  treaty  in  1855  they  reserved  over  H00,000  acres  in  this  reservation 
themselves.  About  one-third  of  this  reservation  is  splendid  agricultural  land. 
t  more  thau  one-tenth  of  the  agricultural  land  has  been  settled  and  occupied  by 
'  Indians,  so  that  this  fine  body  of  land  which  is  free  to  all  Indians  and  always  baa 
-Q,  and  is  held  exclusively  for  their  use,  and  no  white  man  dare  take  or  can  ac- 
w  a  foot  of  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  Government,  is  left 
Btly  ODoccupied  by  the  Indians  of  this  agency;  and  the  Government,  instead  of 
iiiring  them  to  come  on  this  reservatifm  and  take  homesteads  that  belong  to  them 
Ji  and  where  they  are  protected  from  the  rapacity  and  vices  of  the  white  man,  and 
>tr children  schooled,  clothed,  and  boarded  gratis,  is  now  giving  them  homesteads 
^6  of  lands  they  had  sold  to  the  white  men  and  been  paid  for,  and  thus  depriv- 
»  the  increasing  tide  of  white  immigrants  of  their  right  to  take  homesteads  where 
7  have  a  right  to,  and  on  lands  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  greatly  inferior 
i|iulity  to  the  unoccupied  arable  lands  on  this  reservation,  all  of  which  white  men 
'Old  gobble  up  by  homesteads  in  one  month  if  permitted  to  do  so. 
^Ufaro  remarked,  the  greater  portion  of  tbe  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  who 
'  oon-reaideuta  of  this  reservation  are  wild  anti-civilization  Indians.  They  nearly 
5^  known  as  drummers,  dreamers,  or  pumpummers  who  have  a  wild  superstitious- 
|ef,  in  which  they  are  very  fanatical,  that  renders  them  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
Ijte  man's  ways.  They  believe  that  if  they  will  continue  faithful  to  the  old  habits 
*  beliefs  of  their  ancestors,  that  the  Great  Spirit  will  in  tbe  near  future  sud<lenly 
"jK  to  life  all  Indians  who  have  died  for  the  last  thousand  years  or  more,  and  will 
^bletbe  Indians  to  at  once  expel  or  exterminate  all  the  whites  and  have  the  wholo 
'ntry  to  them!s«*Ives  the  same  as  before  the  white  man  came.  They  have  rude 
^^aiid  meet  in  crowds  on  Sundays  and  indulge  in  drumming  and  wild,  fanatical 
•*•••,  and  the  old  men  make  speeches  to  them,  telling  them  of  the  good  old  times  <»f 
'f  •jOf  andof  the  good  time  coming  if  they  will  c<mtinue  faithful  to  the  ways  <»f 
^i'ftneeators,  d[e.  They  are  therefore  strongly  opposed  to  letting  their  childnn 
'^to  school  and  do  all  they  can  to  connteract  in  their  minds  the  teachings  of  the 
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school,  of  tho  eiii]>loyeR  an<l  of  ChriHtiaiiity.  I  have  then'fore  frequently  Lad  to  use 
th«'  IiKlian  politM*  in*hriu«jin^  thfir  chihlr'en  to  school.  This  is  the  claas  of  Indians 
nmon^r  whom  Major  MacMiirray  has  l»e(>n  making  a  pil|(riniage  in  a  foar-iDiile  amba- 
lance,  driver,  interpreter,  and  k  young  engineer.  I  am  informed  that  these  ludiAU 
regard  the  major  aa  a  deliverer.  '  They  easily  aiTange  to  get  squaw-meu  or  other vi- 
eious  whites  to  enable  them  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  laud  oflSces  the  desired 
homestead  papers,  which  papers  have  a  much  greater  value  with  the  bolderBthtn 
the  lands  therein  named,  as  said  papers  constitute  charters  to  freedom  from  agency 
•control  and  constraint. 

These  Indians  are  thus  obtaining  homesteads,  or  rather  occasioual  stopping  plaeM. 
among  the  white  settlers,  to  whom  they  become  nuisances  and  constant  sources  of 
■annoyance.  As  every  Indian  man  and  womau  have  more  or  less  ponies  which sobnit 
as  they  can  by  pasturage,  summer  and  winter,  and  often  break  fences  to  get  f6ed,ud 
■every  Indian  family  has  a  lot  of  dogs  which  often  subsist  at  the  expense  of  neighbor- 
iug  sheep,  pigs,  and  chickens,  and  as  these  people  move  about  on  horseback  much  of 
their  time,  they  are  opposed  to  having  their  way  obstructed  or  to  being  turned  uide 
by  the  white  man's  fences,  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  throw  down  but  never  to  pat 
up  fences  in  their  way.  I  frequently  get  letters  from  white  settlers  comphuDingof 
Indian  trespassei-s  and  asking  me  to  have«theni  removed  to  their  reservation,  where 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  pasture  and  arable  lands  aIl0^ 
<cupied.  But,  of  course,  under  the  policy  of  tiie  (lovernment  I  can  do  nothing  forfful 
-complaints,  the  just  grounds  for  which  will  be  greatly  increased  by  gratis  home4rt«idi 
to  ludiaiUH.  Tho  fact  that  there  is  an  ample  sutlicieucy  of  rich,  arublc  lands  is  Uh 
reservation  to  affonl  homesteads  for  three  times  as  many  Indians  as  belong  tothii 
agency,  including  Moses's  band,  which  belongs  h«'re  by  treaty,  and  thatwiiteam 
«x«;lu(led  from  these  lands,  most  of  which  are  not  and  never  will  be  used  by  Indiioi 
and  the  fact  that  huudreds  of  Indians  of  this  agency  are  being  induced  to.«ceep 
homesteads  outside  among  the  whites,  which  few  of  them  will  ever  cultivate  m 
which  will  be  withheld  from  white  men  for  twenty-five  years,  is  an  unjust  and  ft  dog 
in-the-manger  policy  that  is  and  will  prove  a  prolific  source  of  trouble. 

COXFUCT  OF   DEPARTMENTS. 

I  have  understood  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  were  wholly  under  my  charge  a 
•otiicer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  that  all  complaints  b 
Indians  of  this  agency  to  the  Government  must  pass  through  me  as  such  ofBceriiB 
that  in  my  otlicial  acts  I  am  amenable  only  to  otHceiD  of  the  Interior  DeixutnMBi 
And  that  no  ofticer  of  the  War  Department  lias  any  legal  right  to  hear  complftintsc 
Indians  of  this  agency,  or  to  examine  into  such  complaints,  or  into  my  official  condsf 
-or  that  of  any  employd  of  this  agency.  But  either  I  have  been  mistaken  in  myn 
derstanding  of  these  matters,  or  an  oOicer  of  the  War  Department  has  usurped  autbcffit 
wholly  outside  of  that  Department.  On  the  2;id  of  July,  Major  MacMnrray  airivt 
Lcn'  with  his  retinue,  after  visiting  camps  of  non-resident  Indians  of  this  agency  o 
the  Columbia  River  and  appointing  a  council  to  be  held  on  this  reservation  fiM  mik 
from  the  agency  on  the  Yakama  River  with  the  outside  bands  of  anti-civiliution  li 
•<liaus  and  thosc^  who  stop  on  the  reservation  that  ire  opposed  to  progress.  The  £m 
that  ho  had  appointed  said  council  on  the  reservation  was  carefully  concealed  firoi 
my  knowledge  while  he  was  here.  And  in  order  to  disarm  suspicion  iu  my  mind  h 
stated  in  my  pnv*ence  through  his  interpreter  to  the  Wild  Dreamer  Indian,  at  wboi 
vamp  he  had  appointed  his  council,  that  he  would  stop  at  his  camp  on  his  wftj  1 
Yakiina  City  and  look  at  his  farm.  I  knew  nothing  of  his  council  ot  some  (U^  ^'^ 
Indians  of  this  agency  till  it  was  over.  He  had  a  newspaper  reporter  with  himfiw 
Yakima  City,  and  I  see  by  his  princi|>al  speech  as  published  in  one  of  the  Yakimav.it 
papers  that  he  expressed  himself  much  pleastMl  to  meet  SrnohoHy,  the  great  chi6fai 
high  priest  of  the  Dreamers,  with  so  many  of  his  |)eople  who  had  not  beenon  tlioi* 
•ervatiou  before  for  years;  that  General  Miles  had  heard  many  complaints  fkoBll 
•diaus  belonging  to  this  agency  of  wrongs  by  white  people,  both  off  and  on  them" 
ration,  and  had  sent  him  (Major  MacMurray)  to  investigate  these  matters,  tltluMf 
lie  did  not  show  me  any  authority  from  either  General  Miles  or  tho  War  DepsfinO* 
lie  further  said  that  General  Miles  sent  him  to  tell  the  Indians  about  their  right!  ^ 
take  homesteads  on  Government  lands  without  the  payment  of  any  fees,  Ac]  ^ 
<jieiieral  Miles  advised  that  old  Indians  take  homsteads  on  reservations  where  th4 
can  be  helped  and  protected,  but  that  young  men  should  take  homstMuls  among  uj 
white's  so  as  to  learn  white  man's  ways  and  to  hasten  to  take  homesteads  befon  *| 
land  is  all  gone,  &c.  The  anti-civilization  Indiausof  this  agency  are  thus  taoghllP 
encouraged  to  look  to  ofhcers  of  the  War  instead  of  the  Interior  Department  fof  J^ 
vice,  protection,  and  direction,  and  to  refuse  to  obey  or  respect  the  autkority  rf  J] 
Agent.  The  Government  should  place  the  Indians  wholly  under  the  authority  rf"* 
War  or  under  that  of  the  Interior  Department.  This  mixing  of  the  anthorltiMOf  ^ 
iDepartuients  over  them  is  unwise  and  pernicious. 
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THK   INDIAN  POLICE. 

idian  police  of  this  agency  continae  to  prove  very  iineful  and  efficient.  They 
apt  in  their  obedience  of  all  orderH  given,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  duties 
I  them.  From  my  observation  of  Indian  police,  I  feel  very  Hure  that  if  better 
1  more  efficient  lawii  and  regulations  were  enacted  defining  their  powers  and 
oth  on  and  off  their  respective  reservations,  that  tbey  could  be  everywhere 
tlied  on  to  preserve  order  and  peace  among  their  people, 
ay  allowed  is  too  small  to  always  obtain  voluntarily  the  best  and  most  ener- 
*u  among  them,  and  there  is  no  law  or  authoritative  regulation  giving  or  recog- 
beir  official  power  outside  of  their  respective  reservations.  This  is  ui^ust  to 
lud  a  gross  neglect.  Of  necessity  agents  have  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
;  their  police  to  pursue  and  arrest  lawless  and  refractory  Indians  outside  res- 
ts. Should  agents  fail  to  assume  this  responsibility,  and  each  recognize  the 
7  of  his  reservation  as  the  limit  of  his  authority  over  his  Indians,  it  would  be 
as  to  his  control  and  to  uood  order.  I  speak  from  experience ;  hardly  a  week 
hat  I  do  not  have  to  send  some  of  my  police  beyond  the  boundary  of  this  res- 
I  frequently  many  miles,  and  sometimes  across  theColumbia  River  into  Oregon. 

send  them  outside  the  reservation  I  always  give  them  a  written  order  nam- 
Indian  to  be  arrested,  the  offense  committed,  &c.,  and  requesting  the  civil 
ies  of  the  county  to  assist  the  police  when  necessary.  The  authority  of  my 
>  make  such  arrests  has  never  been  successfully  resisted,  but  has  beeu  several 
lestioned,  and  I  of  course  have  been  unable  to  refer  to  any  law  or  order  giv- 
this  assumed  authority.  But,  as  before  stated,  it  was  and  is  a  choice  between 
g  said  authority  or  abandoning  the  control  of  the  lawless  and  refractory  In- 

this  agency,  who  by  simply  crossing  the  line  of  the  reservation  could  defy 
lority. 

PIUTES. 

ling  to  the  report  of  my  predecessor,  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilbur,  for  1879  (see  report 
liswiouer  Indian  Affairs,  p.  158),  the  Piutes,  to  the  number  of  543,  were  brought 
gency  as  prisoners  by  the  military  on  the  2d  of  February  of  tliat  year.  But 
fe  never  been  contented  here,  and  commenced  stealing  away  soon  after  they 
>ught  here.  By  the  census  of  1880,  they  only  numbered  472.  From  the  time 
arrival  they  continued  to  draw  rations  weekly.  Their  language  and  that  of 
ans  of  this  agency  are  totally  dissimilar,  and  there  has  never  been  any  frater- 
I  or  good  feeling  between  them  and  the  native  Indians  of  this  agency  ;  and  I 
fen  unable  to  induce  any  of  them  to  take  homes  in  severalty.     About  HOO 

left  last  summer,  leaving  ouly  two  bands,  that  of  Paddy  Cap  and  Oitz. 
with  his  band  of  about  50,  left  in  the  forepart  of  June  last  for  the  Duck  Val- 
*rvation  on  the  line  between  Idaho  and  Nevada,  and  Oitz's  band  of  about  70 
he  15tb  instant  for  the  Warm  Spring  Reservation  in  Oregon,  except  about  20, 

to  remain  till  after  hop-picking.  This  disposes  of  the  Piute  element  of  this 
I  had  over  20  of  their  children  in  school  here,  but  let  them  go  with  their 

FISHERIES. 

UM  in  time  past  been  the  main  item  of  subsistence  of  the  Indians  of  this  re- 
id  in  their  treaty  they  were  careful  to  reserve  the  exclusive  right  to  all  fish- 
and  adjoining  their  reservation,  and  the  right  of  free  access  to  all  their  other 
ned  fisheries  in  common  with  the  whites.  The  last-named  right  was  invaded 
lite  man  on  the  Columbia  River  above  the  Dalles  a  few  miles,  in  this  Territory, 
ced  up  and  excluded  the  Indians  from  access  to  two  of  their  oldest  and  most 
Qi  ftsberies.  After  trying  in  vain  by  reason  to  obtain  for  the  Indians  free  ac- 
taid  fiaberies,  I  liad  to  resort  to  law,  and  applied  through  the  United  States 
rfor  Uiis  Territory  to  the  judge  of  the  courts  for  this  district  for,  and  obtained, 
tmrj  iDjanction  till  the  next  term  of  court,  when  it  will  be  tried  and  the  in- 
I  ouide  permanent  if  the  treaty  is  regarded  as  the  highest  law  of  the  land. 

LAND  IN   SEVERALTY. 

■epftrate  and  permanent  family  homes  with  sure  titles  to  homesteads  is  one 
bhe  moat  important  factors  in  progressive  civilization,  is  so  self-evident  to 
I  minds  that  it  needs  no  argument.  My  views  on  this  point  were  fully  ex- 
in  my  annual  report  for  1872.  (See  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
1878,  pages  329  and  330.)  But  I  am  unable  to  assign  and  designate  homesteads 
enerrAtion  to  Indians  for  the  reason  that  the  imperfectly  marked  lines  and  cor- 
*o<l  sarveyaon  this  reservation  have  become  ent  ir»^ly  obliterated.  The  arable 
thia  reaerration  are  all  either  prairie  or  sage  brush  lands,  so  that  tlieie  at^iio 
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irecHby  which  to  mark  linos  (h-  roriHTH,  ami  if  corners  were  ever  marked  by  the  contract 
•iirveyors  »*u(h  niarkr>  have  eiitinly  <lisa|»|n*are«l.  Freiim-^iit  diHpiites  al>out  houu«l.v 
rieH  ol'  t'arniu  and  ciaims  coino  to  nn-  tor  .settlement,  hut  for  the  rcaHOii  tliat  there  ;irt; 
no  visihh'  lin<\s  or  corners  I  have  had  to  postpone  the  Mjttlement  of  aH  such  conllict- 
ing  claims  till  a  resnrvey  of  rhcsi^  lands  can  be  made  and  corners  pcriiiaiiciili^*  estab- 
linhed  .iml  marked.  1  trnst  that  lands  for  obtainin<;  such  a  resurvey  will  be  speedily 
allowvd  as  I  have  rejieatedly  n'<i nested. 

JUDICIARY. 

The  judiciary  Hvstem  an<l  reHervation  autonomy  establiBhed  by  mo  iu  the  early  part 
of  last  year,  consisting  of  tliree  reservation  judges,  a  clerk  of  the  court,  and  ftvejns- 
tices  of  the  peace  for  the  judiciary,  and  three  resiirvation  coniuii.s8ioner8,  a  reserva- 
tion treasurer,  and  eight  r<»ad  snpervisors  iu  completion  of  the  reservation  antouomy 
as  fully  set  f<*rt]i  in  my  last  annual  report  (see  Report  Commissioner  Indian  AiTair;}  (or 
1881,  pages  153  and  IM),  continues  to  work  satisfactorily  and  is  improving  in  efficiency 
and  in  the  esteem  of  all  Indians  who  fav«)r  civilization.    Elections  were  held  in  the 
live  justice  of  the  peace  districts  of  this  reservation  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  last 
for  the  election  of  justices  of  th«;  peace,  and  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  three  of  the 
former  justices  of  the  ])eace  and   two  new  one^s.     Elections  for  justices  of  the  pt-ace 
are  annual.     I  have  heretoftjre  appointed  the  three  judges  of  tlie  reservation  c<»urt 
and  the  clerk  of  the  court,  the  three  reservation  commissiimers  and  reservati«iu  tr»»as- 
nrer,  and  the  commissioners  a]>pointed  the  road  supervisors  at  tbeir  spring  term.    I 
have  informed  the  Indians  that  at  the  time  of  the  general  Territorial  election  next 
fall  they  are  also  to  hold  an  election  for  three  judges,  a  clerk  of  the  court,  three  coui- 
missioncrs,  a  treasurer,  and  a  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  reservation.     This  election 
will  be  on  the  10th  of  November  next.     The  n^sorvatiou  commissioners  hold  four  ses- 
sions each  year,  and  the  reservation  court  two  terms  each  year.     The  Territorial  cod*? 
is  taken  as  the  guide  as  near  as  possible  iu  the  duties  of  the  court,  clerk,  justices  of 
the  peace,  commissioners,  treasurer  and  ]>rosecuting  attorney.     Policemen  perform  the 
duties  of  sheriff  and  constable  for  the  court  and  justices  of  the  peao  . 

MILLS. 

The  agency  grist-mill  7  miles  north  of  the  agency  is  old  and  badly  worn  ont.  Tk9 
dam,  too,  has  become  rotten,  and  reijuires  much  patching  to  hold  water.  The  millit 
at  one  side  of  the  valley  and  out  of  the  settled  pait.  The  Indians  are  anxious  toliftTv 
this  mill  moved,  or  rather  a  new  mill  built  about  15  miles  southeast  of  the  pmnl 
mill  in  a  much  more  central  part  of  the  reservation  where  a  stronger  and  more  daift- 
ble  water-power  can  be  had  from  the  Topnish  Creek,  and  they  consented  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  pasturage  of  stock  by  white  men  on  the  reservation  on  condition  that^ 
proceeds  of  such  X)asturage  be  applied  to  building  a  mill  at  this  central  site.  Tbt 
water-power  at  the  old  mill  on  the  upper  Simcoe  Creek  becomes  very  weak  in  diT 
seasons,  only  sutticientto  grind  a  few  hours  each  day,  and  if  it  continued  there tkt 
building  and  dam  will  have  to  be  entirely  renewed  soon.  The  agency  steam  saw-miO 
14  mils  south  of  the  agency  is  also  old  and  nearly  worn  out,  and  neieds  a  new  bflil^ 
ing,  and  mostly  new  machinery.  The  timber,  too,  for  saw  logs  in  the  vicinity  of  thi 
mill  has  been  cut  off  for  miles  away.  This  mill,  too,  should  be  moved  to  asiteinflie 
convenient  to  timber  and  more  accessible  to  settlements  on  the  reservation. 

NEEDED  LEGISLATION   BY  CONGRESS. 

Ournational  laws  in  relatiou  to  Indians  is  a  hotch-potch  of  incongraouaactsbyneeHf 
every  Congress  since  the  organization  of  our  Qovemment,  and  much  needLs  reviiit^ 
or  rather  the  enactment  of  a  new  code  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  inspeetA 
of  agents,  and  of  the  Indian  ])olice;  creating  an  Indian  judiciary  system,  auu  dB^ 
ing  the  powers  and  duties  of  its  officers  ;  tixiug  a  practical  and  common-sense  biiilsfi| 
system  of  settling  accounts  between  agents  and  the  Gk)vernment.  Bat  above  sUv 
enactment  of  a  law  by  which  an  Indiau  can  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stat4as.  ^ 
have  naturalization  laws  by  which  a  foreigner,  however  ignorant,  can  acquire  ill  vH 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen  in  a  few  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  StaM 
hnt  there  is  no  law  by  which  a  full-blooded  Indiau,  though  bom  and  raised  in  vl  j 
United  States,  can  acquire  the  full  rights  of  a  citizen.  The  privilege  of  takingho*^ 
steads  on  public  lands  has  beeu  extended  to  Indiars,  but  this  does  not  cooler^ 
ri^ht  to  vote,  hold  office,  or  to  purchase  any  alcoholic  beverage — aright  sohigUT 
prized  by  many  of  our  citizens  both  native  and  foreign  bom.  By  the  cods  of  M 
Territory  it  is  made  a  criminal  offense,  pnnishable  by  tine  not  to  exceed  $500  sad  i* 
prisonment  not  to  exceed  three  months,  to  induce  or  offer  to  induce  an  Indian  to  tot^ 
(See  CodoWashiugtonTerritory  for  18bl,  page  178,  sec.  910.)    By  the  same  code  it  v* 
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ninal  offense,  puDishuble  by  a  fine  of  not  lesH  tliau  $25,  ^*  to  sell,  bartor,  give,  or  in 
-manner  dispose  of  any  wines,  spiritnons  liquors,  ale,  beer,  porter,  cider,  or  any 
«r  iutoxicatiug  beverage  to  any  Indian  or  Indians,"  &c.  (See  Code  Wa-sliington 
ritory  for  18»1,  page  IbH,  sec.  94*2.)  If  the  jirovisions  of  this  section  were  ext»<nded  to 
])«r8onB  withont  regard  "  to  race,  color,"  &c.,  it  would  be  much  more  just  and  ben- 
-ial. 

'he  wholesale  provision  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  July  4, 1884.  giving 
TiPsteads  on  public  lands  to  all  Indians  gratis  who  will  accept  them  without  regard 
whether  any  snch  Indians  have  free  access  to  homasteads  on  Indian  rosorvations 
itaining  arable  lands  as  good  or  better  than  the}^  can  obtain  on  the  public  lands,  is 
^  otfHphng  of  more  sentinientalisiu  than  good  sense,  and  for  reasons  stated  is  unjust 
whites,  and,  in  most  cases,  of  no  benefit  to  Indians.  Said  provision  shoultl  be 
leuded  l>y  a  proviso  that  no  Indian  be  permitted  to  take  a  homestead  on  public 
lids  while  there  are  arable  lands  equally  as  good  on  the  reservation  of  his  tribe  uu- 
cnpied  and  free  to  him. 
Verv  respectfuUv. 

R.  H.  MILROY, 

Indian  Agent. 
The  CoMinssiONER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Green  Bay  Agency, 
Keshenoy  Jfis.,  September  1,  1884. 

8lR:  Id  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second 
innal  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency.  The  Oneida,  Stockbridge,  andMenomonee 
ihes  comprise  the  Indians  under  the  supervision  of  this  agency. 

THE  ONEIDAS. 

The  Oneidas  reside  npon  their  reserve  near  Green  Bay,  in  Brown  County,  Wisconsin, 
•icy  are  comparatively  self-sustaining,  and  receive  only  $1,000  per  annum  from  the 
overBment  nnder  treaty  stipnlations  besides  being  furnished  six  day-school  teachers 
ithoQt  cost  to  the  tribe.  Referring  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
*r  the  year  1865,  it  will  be  seen  tnat  the  Oneidas  thou  numbered  by  the  then  last 
'onu  1,064,  while  in  December  last  the  annuity  pay-roll  shows  that  the  tribe  nnm- 
fw  1,6548.  an  increase  of  564,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  present  number  of  the  tribe. 
*^ing  18  the  principal  avocation  of  these  people  and  the  present  season  they  are 
^*«<d  with  a  bountiful  harvest. 

^Mpi.— The  most  intelligent  class  of  these  Indians  realize  thenced  of  the  enactment 
[^simple  code  of  laws  for  their  government,  to  be  well  executed,  for  they  now  live 
irtnally  without  laws  of  their  own  ;  and  owing  to  this  fact  the  domestic  relations  of 
'u>y  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  are  considerably  mixed.  There  being  no  tribunal 
i^uorized  to  dissolve  the  marriage  relations  in  proper  cases,  or  which  in  fact  does  ex- 
l^iietbat  power,  the  practice  is  that  when  the  bonds  of  matrimony  become  intolera- 
w  to  either  party  the  aggrieved  party  deserts  the  other,  and  in  many  cases  takes  to 
lOMelf  or  herself  another  mate  at  one  clear  jump  withont  the  usual  steps  of  divorce 
iMiaaeooud  marriage  ceremony,  and  in  the  relation  sn  constituted  rear  families. 
So<ne  of  the  members  of  this  tribe  the  last  year  have  been  clamorous  for  an  allot- 
'^tof  their  lands  in  severalty,  but  thus  far  the  efforts  made  in  that  direction  have 
f^n  QQgaccessfal  from  the  fact  that  the  members  have  been  unable  to  agree  upon  a 
iviiioD.  Now  the  lands  are  held  in  common  and  each  member  of  the  tribe  selects 
ii<^aD  amonnt  of  the  public  domain  not  already  appropriated  as  he  or  she  can  colti- 
^9 or  improve  and  holds  the  same  as  long  as  desirable.  The  improvements  made 
poo  the  lands  so  held  are  sold  and  trauhferred  amon^  all  the  iLembera  of  the  tribe  the 
'^tB  personal  estate. 

41?*^ — ®^  *^  schools  are  now  carried  on  to  accommodate  the  children  of  this 
^^at  their  reservation,  besides  accommodations  for  about  50  pupils  at  the  Menomo- 
!^iQdoBtria]  boarding  school,  hue  all  these  accommodations  are  insutficient  to  pro- 
I'l^for  the  children  of  this  tribe,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  parents  and  guardiaus 
'^Uiie  children  are  scattered  over  a  reserve  of  nearly  three  townships  of  land  in  ex- 
^^  and  in  many  oases  are  too  far  situate  from  the  school-house  to  attend,  and  in 
tbfir  cases  the  children  are  pnivided  with  an  insufficient  amount  of  clothing  to  pro- 
*t  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Knowing  that  only  a  limited  number 
Oiieiila  children  conld  be  accommodated  at  the  Menomonee  industrial  boardiug 
Jj>ol,  I  gave  a  preference  first  to  the  orphans,  and  second  to  those  children  withont 
wberor  withont  a  mother,  and  it  was  found  that  a  larger  nnniberof  these  classes 
fitted  than  eould  be  accommodated  who  were  willing  ana  desirous  of  attending  the 
oool  and  preaented  themselves  at  the  opening  of  schools  for  admission.     A  full  quota 
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for  Carlisle  was  readily  foaiid  in  this  tribe  which  has  not  before  had  a  repreaentative 
there. 

The  languaijv  Hpoken, — A  iiiiHtakc  has  clearly  been  made  in  the  earlier  reports  of  thi* 
tribe  aH  to  tlieir  Hpeakin;;  the  En^IiKli  language,  for  at  this  time  it  will  be  fuimdtbat 
nearly  the  wholu  (»f  the  tribe  speak  the  Oneida  dialect  at  home  and  when  coDversiug 
with  each  other,  and  their  children  are  reared  to  hear  scarcely  any  other  siMikeu  lan- 
guage, except  when  at  school,  which  renders  their  school  i)rogre8B  slow  with  thisdoabie 
burden. 

TIIK  STDCKnniDGK  TKIBK. 

There  is  but  a  rcnmaut  of  this  tribe  remaining,  nnmberiog  only  136,  several  dlTis 
ions  of  the  tribe  having  been  made,  and  a  part  each  time  becoming  citizens.  Under 
the  existing  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  nearly  all  the  male  portion  of  this  tribe 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  qualiiied  electors,  and  I  am  unable  to  ae-e  anyreuoD 
why  the  whole  tribe  should  not  become  citizens  and  their  tribal  relations  abandoDed, 
and  they  brought  under  the  intiuence  and  control  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  bntlMT- 
ing  theiV  lands  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  and  exempt  from  t>axation  for  alio- 
ited  period  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  such  a  course  wonld  have  a  bene 
ficial  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  members  of  this  tribe  and  greatly  improve  their 
pi'esent  condition. 

TUK  MENOMONER8. 

The  Menomonee  tribe  now  numbers  about  1400,  and  they  reside  on  their  rfservein 
Shawano  County,  Wisconsin.  They  are  engage<i  in  lumbering  winters,  and  Xow» 
extent  in  fanning  in  the  summer  season.  An  increased  interest  in  the  agricnltonl 
pursuit  is  observable,  but  this  is  far  from  what  could  be  desired.  Two  years  ago  the 
farming  pursuit  wasalniost  wholly  abandoned.  The  Indians  having  become  distracted 
by  the  glittering  prizes  they  fancied  they  s«iw  in  the  lumbering  enterprise,  tumeddii- 
gusted  from  the  plow  and  tield,  and  it  has  taken  all  the  influence  I  have  lieen  ablets 
bring  to  bear  upon  them  for  the  last  two  seasons  to  even  get  them  back  to  the  point 
where  they  then  were  when  they  commenced  lumbering.  The  farms  of  those  vIm- 
pret«nd  to  farm  will  not  exceed  4  acres  in  extent  on  an  average,  and  as  yet  then 
seems  to  be  no  great  desire  to  increase  their  acres  or  labors  in  tliat  direction.  Tbt 
condition  of  this  tribe  at  the  present  time  will  not  compare  favorably  in  an  agrieilt- 
ural  point  of  view  with  its  status  twenty-five  years  ago.  Five  hundred  dollanweit 
exi)ended  in  procuring  potatoes,  beans,  and  seed-oats  last  spring  for  this  tribe,  aoddii' 
tributed  among  its  numbers,  and  in  many  cases  the  potatoes  and  beans  wereeatei 
by  those  who  received  the  same,  and  the  oats  fed  to  their  stock,  and  in  some  eaitf- 
the  fields  were  abandoned  after  being  planted  or  sowed. 

Lvmhtring. — Last  winter  this  tribe  cut  and  put  in  about  4,500,000  feet  of  pineaav 
logs,  cut  from  dead  and  down  timber,  but  the  prices  for  which  it  was  sold  wen  i» 
low  that  it  barely  covered  the  expense  of  putting  it  in,  and  the  logs  were  found  to  bt 
a  drug  upon  the  log  market  when  offered  for  sale.  The  experiment  of  keopiofOfCf 
the  logs  cut  the  year  previous  for  a  better  price  than  was  offered  last  summer  pion' 
to  be  a  sad  mistake  and   a  clear  lows  to  the  lumbermen  of  about  10,000. 

Standing  green  pine. — It  is  estimated  that  the  Menomonees  have  about  38O,U0<^06^ 
feet  of  standing  green  pine,  which  would  sell  for  |5  per  thousand  feet  standingi  n^ 
ting  a  sum  totalof  Sl,500«000.  This  pine,  if  sold  and  the  funds  placed  at  interest,  vonN 
make  the  tribe  self-sustaining  financially,  and  render  any  further  appropriatioiit  ^ 
Congress  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  unnecessary  for  the  support  and  drilifi* 
tion  of  this  tribe  and  the  expense  of  all  necessary  schools  for  its  children.  Tbii^ 
is  exposed  to  damage  and  destruction  by  fires  and  other  casualtiea,  and  the  barrel 
is  ripe,  and  I  would  urge  upon  Congress  and  the  authorities  that  active  meaaarei  bt 
at  once  taken  to  save  this  fortune  of  the  Menomonees  and  insure  it  against  poatfbll^ 
loss,  and  render  this  tribe  independent  of  the  financial  sup|>ort  of  our  GoTenmei^  , 
At  the  present  speed  the  lumbermen  of  this  tribe  are  niakin|(  cutting  logs,  it  irilltik^ 
them  fifty  years  to  make  this  pine  into  logs  and  put  them  m,  and  will  be  ahaDd4^ 
mouth  aiiair  all  through  and  the  proceeds  used  up  as  fast  as  received,  and  the  wfaiV' 
fortune  gone  at  last  and  the  operators  forced  to  seek  other  fields  of  labor. 

Boarding  fnhools. — The  boarding  stdiools  now  in  operation  upon  the  MenoiK*J^ 
Reserve  are  ample  to  accommodate  all  the  children  and  are  tolerably  well  atkadt^ 

D.  P.  ANDREWS, 

Imdicn  A§tA 

The  CoMMiHsioxKR  OF  Indian  Apfaihs. 


La  PoiMTB  Agency. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  Department  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmifV 
fonrth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  this  agency. 
The  agency  comprises  nine  different  reservations,  located  at  remote  points  is  mu^ 
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land  Wisconsin,  occnpied  by  the  tribeH  known  as  Cbippowaa  of  Lake  Snperior, 
Bois  Fortes,  the  former  beiiij:?  located  upon  the  Lac  Court  Oreilles,  Lac  du  Flam- 
II,  Bad  River,  and  Rod  Cliff  Reservations  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  Fon  du  Lac  and 
ud  Porta^re  Reservations  iu  Minnesota ;  the  latter  upon  the  Bois  Forte,  YerinilJiun 
ce,  aud  Deer  Creek  Reservations,  in  the  northern  i>art  of  Minnesota. 
f  these  Indians  the  Bois  Forte  Band,  nuniberinj;  700,  only,  are  still  in  receipt  of 
inents  ander  their  treaty,  the  treaties  with  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  having 
ired.  The  annual  payment  to  the  Bois  Forte  Indians  consist^)  of  $:$,500  in  money, 
^,000  in  prov isious,  cloth ing,  and  other  supplies.  These  Indians  are  also  furnished 
h  a  blacksmith  and  necessary  shop  supplies,  a  farmer,  and  a  school-teacher  and 
Atant.  Their  location  having  been  hitherto  at  a  great  distance  from  any  white  set* 
oents  they  are  less  advanced  iu  civilization  than  the  occupants  of  the  other  res'er- 
ions  in  the  agency.  Their  chief  support  is  obtained  from  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
V  have  almost  exclusive  occupation  of  a  large  tract  of  country  outside  their  reser- 
ion.  This  territory  being  dotted  with  small  lakes  abounding  in  fish  and  game  there 
been  leea  iDdocement  to  them  to  cultivate  the  soil,  yet  many  of  them  are  devoting 
e  atteDtioD  to  farming,  and  the  acreage  under  cultivation,  though  small  in  amount 
et,  is  steadily  increasing;  some  of  their  younger  men  have  found  employment  in 
development  of  the  recently  opened  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Vermillion 
e  Reservation,  and  are  said  to  be  industrious  and  reliable  workmen.  With  the  • 
roach  of  white  settlements  to  their  country  comes  the  gi'eat  curse  of  the  Indian, 
whisky  seller,  and  I  regret  to  have  to  st4»te  that  drunkenness  is  rapidly  increasing 
•Dg  tfaeui.  The  school  established  at  Vermillion  Lake  has  been  well  attended  by 
cbildren  of  the  families  located  iu  that  vicinity,  and  the  teacher  reports  good 
(TPss  and  a  desire  to  imfirove  among  the  pupils.  The  Bois  Forte  Reservation  proper, 
ated  upon  Net  Lake  in  Saint  Louis  County,  Minnesota,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
t  siuoe  having  charge  of  this  agency,  owing  to  its  distance,  the  di£Bcalty  of  reach- 
it,  and  the  mnltiplicity  of  my  duties. 

Im»  Bad  River  Reservation  is  situated  in  Ashland  County,  Wisconsin,  with  a  shore 
of  aboat  30  miles  upon  Lake  Superior,  embracing  the  outlets  of  three  important 
n,  the  Bad,  White,  and  Kakagon.  The  Bad  River  is  navigable  by  steamer  to  the 
ige  of  Odanah,  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Indians,  about  5  miles  from  the  lake, 
his  point  are  located  theGk>vernment  fanner  and  blacksmith,  the  Presbyterian  and 
belie  missions  and  schools.  These  schools  are  well  attended  by  the  smaller  chil- 
1,  and  religioQS  services  are  more  generally  attended  than  is  usually  the  case 
lOg  white  commnnities. 

snuiflsion  having  been  given  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
log  and  felling  by  the  Indians  of  a  portion  of  the  pine  upon  their  patented  lands^. 
work  to  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  agent  by  the  Indians,  and  the  sales 
e  approved  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  and  the  agent,  this- 
beeome  the  principal  winter  industry  of  the  Indians,  and  has  resulted  in  fur- 
ling them  with  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  all,  and  the  acquisition  of  consider- 
» muns  by  parties  owning  well-timbered  lands.  The  use  of  the  money  so  acquired 
not  been  nor  conld  it  l^  expected  that  in  all  cases  it  would  be  judicious,  but  a 
kad  improvement  in  the  homes  and  surroundings  of  the  Indians  is  apparrent,  as 
iltln^  from  this  source.  The  Indians  upon  this  reservation  are  well  advanced  in 
lixation,  are  industrious,  self-supporting,  and  intelligent. 

hare,  dnring  the  past  year,  delivered  to  heads  of  families  upon  this  reservation 
Mtenta  conveying  title  to  80  acres  of  land  each,  in  addition  to  the  122  delivered 
ing  the  previous  year.  The  entire  reservation  is  heavily  timbered  and  many  of 
16  patented  tracts  are  unimproved  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  roads  leading 
hem,  and  the  Indians  much  prefer  living  in  the  village  of  Odanah.  When  urged 
irttle  upon  and  improve  their  lands,  they  give  as  an  excuse  for  non-compliance 
imponibllity  of  their  children  attending  school  when  located  at  such  a  distance, 
I  tito  difficulty  of  transi>orting  supplies  with  which  tq  make  the  necessary  clear- 
■  and  improvements.  The  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  aud  Western  Railway  are 
r  making  a  preliminary  snrvey  through  this  reservation  preparatory  to  the  exten- 
lof  their  road  to  Ashland,  Wis.,  which  will  open  up  a  valuable  portion  of  the 
iiratton,  making  a  market  for  the  timber  and  other  products,  and  furnishing  em- 
f meut  for  the  >  onng  men. 

Iiis  rettervation  covers  an  area  of  124,:{3:i  acres;  the  nuniberof  Indians  of  the  band 
•faring  upon  iiiy  rollf<  as  having  received  annuities  during  the  past  year  is  472,  or 
ut  one-half  the  entin^  number  of  the  band. 

lie  RcmI  Cliff  Reservation,  situated  in  Bayfield  County,  Wisconsin,  has  an  arcjiof  four 
ticrtis  of  lau<l,  all  of  which  is  itwned  in  fee  by  th«^  Indians  inhabiting  it,  in  tracts  of 
tcm  for  each  bead  of  a  family.  The  incnibers  of  this  band  are  nearly  all  of  mixed 
id, are  self-supporting,  deriving  their  subsistence  from  the  prodncts  of  their  small 
jinga^  from  nidiing,  Iniubering,  and  labor  in  the  mills  and  lumber  cninns  in  the 
nity,  Tlwy  have  been  in  former  years  recognized  as  citizens  bv  the  local  ofhcers,. 
B  been  permitted  to  vote,  to  hold  town  aud  county  offices,  aud  should  be  focmaU^ 
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admitted  as  citizens  of  the  United  Staten.  There  are  no  Governiiieiit  eniplo; 
lliis  rewTvatioii.  Annuity  di8tril»ntic)ns  have  been  made  in  paynieut  for  lab« 
the  poor  dnring  the  ])ast  year  to  214  persons  of  thifl  baud.  Many  of  it«  i 
reside  permanently  in  Jijiytiehl  and  La  Pointe.,  wliero  they  Hupport  thoiiiS* 
their  own  industry.  The  day-K<rhool  upon  this  reservation,  supported  by  the 
Mihsion  is  well  attended,  and  the  proj^n^ss  of  the  ]>upils  is  very  satisfiiioto] 
Catholic  ordiT  of  Saint  Franeis  have  also  built  a  chnreh  upon  the  rescrvatioi 
tJu'  reli;»;ions  siTvices  are  wtdl  attended. 

J>ac  C(>nrt  Oreilles  Keservalion,  situated  in  Sawyer  County,  Wiseousin,  has 
of  ()y,l:<t>  a<;reH,  and  the  number  of  Indians  ai)pearinj;  on  my  rolls  as  having  i 
annuities  duriu/j:  the  pa^st  year  is  1,041.  The  resiTvation,  like  all  in  this  aj|; 
h(*avily  timl>ered,  and  much  labor  is  reipiired  to  clear  the  land  for  farming; ]>i 
the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  is,  therefore,  limited,  but  a  gradual  iiu 
acreage  cultivated  is  ap]>arent  fn)m  year  tt»  y<'ar. 

The  pine  timber  upon  the  reservation  is  of  large  aumunt,  and  of  good  qualit; 
ing  the  past  winter  nearly  every  able-b<»died  man  upon  the  reservation  has  b 
gaged  in  lumbering  o))erati(ms,  the  amount  cut  and  sold  exceeding  30.(100,0 
board  uieasure.  The  result  of  thrse  operations  has  been  to  distributt)  a  large  ; 
of  money  anuuig  them,  and  but  fewcomnuinities  in  the  Statearoiua  more  pro 
condition  than  the  members  ot  this  band. 

A  large  part  ot  the  soil  u]>on  the  reservation  is  of  good  quality  for  fanaii 
poses,  jind  the  crops  raised  tind  a  reatiy  market.  This  band  apjH^ars  to  be  i 
more  rapi<l  jirogress  in  civilization  than  any  olher in  the  agency.  The  principa 
back  to  their  progress  is  tlie  facility  with  which  whisky  can  be  procured  at  the 
villages  on  the  outskirts  of  the  ri;servati(m.  1  have  spared  no  exertion  to  br 
this  villainous  trafli<%  but  my  success  has  not  been  what  I  could  have  desired, 
ing  the  past  year  1  have  delivered  to  niembei's  of  this  baud  77  patents,  cove 
acres  of  land  each,  in  addition  to  the  IdS  repented  during  the  previous  year, 
are  employed  upon  this  reservation  by  the  Government,  for  the  assist'auce  i 
Htruction  of  the  Indians,  a  farmer  and  a  school  teacher  and  assistant.  There ] 
upon  the  i-eservation  two  schools  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  1 
Missions  and  one  by  Catholic  missions. 

The  business  of  this  reservation  is  sufficiently  important  t-o  occupy  the  who 
of  a  H'sident  agent,  and  an  earnest  man  could,  I  believe,  accomplish  most  satis 
results,  the  Indians  being  intelligent,  energetic,  and  anxious  to  reach  a  highc 
of  civilizatiim.  Mr.  Pero,  the  Gnvernment  farmer  employed  here,  is  an  activ» 
getic  man,  and  I  have  been  forced  to  rely  on  him  almost  entirely  for  the  work 
sary  to  be  done  here,  and  although  the  task  is  too  much  for  any  one  man.  I  ha 
found  him  willing  an<l  anxious  to  render  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  con 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  under  his  charge. 

The  Lac  dn  Flambeau  Reservation,  situated  in  Lincoln  County,  Wisconsh 
Flambeau  Lake,  headwaters  of  the  river  of  that  name,  contains  ()U.824  acres  < 
mostly  heavily  timbered;  the  number  of  Indians  upon  this  reservation  reeeiv 
unities  during  the  past  year  was  511.  No  Government  employes  have  ever  I 
cated  here,  and  the  Indians  have  nnule  but  little  progress  m  the  habits  of  ci 
life.  No  allotments  have  been  nuide  of  lands  in  severalty,  nor  do  I  think  it  ad 
at  present  that  there  should  be. 

An  appropriation  him  been  made  for  the  employment  of  a  teacher  for  the  < 
fiscal  year.  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  proi>er  pet 
the  positicm  nor  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings.  The  road  to  this  reservatioi 
passable  for  teams  in  summer,  and  1  may  not  be  able  to  get  in  the  necessary  m 
until  the  ground  freezes.  I  shall,  however,  make  every  exertion  to  havetbe 
started  at  the  earliest  ]>o8sible  time,  and  hope  with  this  assistance  to  be  ablet 
some  improvement  in  the  condition  of  this  band  during  the  coming  year. 

These  Indians  support  themselves  principally  by  hunting,  fishing,* and  laboi 
lumner  camps  upon  the  Flambeau  River;  they  cultivate  small  patches,  nrincif 
oorn;  the  early  frost  of  last  year  ruined  this  crop  and  caused  some  snnering 
thcin  from  scarcity  of  provisions.  I  gave  eniploymeut  to  a  number  of  them  in  ( 
a  road  through  the  reservation  to  connect  with  the  lumbering  roads  leading 
Wi««;onsin  Central  Railroad,  paying  for  the  labor  in  provisions. 

Over  this  road  I  expect  to  be  aide  to  transport  the  annuity  goods  and  anpplicfl 
the  present  winter,  making  the  distribution  for  the  tirst  time  upon  the  reser 
The  annuity  distribution  has  hitherto  bet^n  made  at  a  point  upon  the  railroad 
30  miles  Irom  the  reservation,  and  the  benctit  ilcrived  from  the  distribution  hi 
counterbalanced  by  the  drunkenness  and  debauchery  which  has  usually  sucf 
I  have  had  arrested  and  ]>unished  nniuy  parties  engaged  iu  selling  whisky  tt 
Indians,  but  unjuincipled  partit>s  c>in  always  be  found  to  act  as  go-between 
chasing  from  the  rum  shops  antl  carrying  to  the  Indians,  and  although  stnoeui 
have  also  been  punished,  the  gn^at  majority  escai)e  detection.  Making  tliedl 
tiou  upon  the  reservation  has  hitherto  been  impossible,  owini;  to  the  limited  i 
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anaportation  fund  ullowed.  This  season  I  hope  to  do  so,  thas  avoiding  the  loss  and 
drunkenness  which  has  been  attendant  upon  previous  occasions. 
iirin^  the  month  of  June  last  an  epidemic  of  diptheria  in  a  malignant  form  broke 
in  the  Indian  village  upon  the  reservation,  and  upwards  of  thirty  deaths  occur- 
.  principally  among  children,  from  this  cause.  Uaviug  no  Government  physician 
he  agency,  at  my  request  Drs.  Harrison,  of  this  place,  and  Thompson,  of  Lincoln 
inty,  visited  the  reservation.  Arriving  at  the  Indian  village  they  found  that  the 
lians  had  dispersed  to  distant  points  upon  the  reservation,  and  that  the  disease 
d  abated.  Finding  no  aibCH  at  that  time,  they  gave  the  Indians  such  sanitary 
vice  as  was  necessary  in  case  of  another  outbreak  of  the  disease  and  returned. 
Dce  that  time  I  have  heard  of  no  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

The  Fon  da  Lac  Reservation  is  situated  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Saint  I^ouis  River, 
I  Carlton  County,  Minnesota.  It  contains  an  area  of  100,121  acres,  and  the  number 
f  Indians  enrolled  and  who  received  annuity  distributions  during  the  past  year  was 
US.  No  employ^  have  been  located  upon  this  reservation  for  many  years  until 
mbin  the  past  year,  wben  a  farmer  and  teacher  have  been  employed.  The  lands 
ipou  this  reservation  have  been  hitherto  held  in  common,  but  during  the  past  year 
jDany  of  the  Indians  selected  tracts  which  they  desire  alioted  to  them,  and  are  mak- 
ing improvements  npon  their  claims.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  pine  and 
other  valuable  tim1)er  upon  this  reservation,  and  much  of  the  land  is  of  excellent 
quality  for  agricultural  purposes  and  could  be  easily  cleared.  The  Indians  of  this 
Wtd  sapport  themselves  from  the  predicts  of  their  gardens,  from  the  employment 
tbey  receive  from  manufactories  adjoiniug  the  reservation  and  partly  from  hunting 
tid  fishing.  The  attendance  upon  the  school  is  somewhat  irregular,  and  chiefly  by 
Tuy  yoang  children,  but  their  progress  is  very  favorably  reported  by  their  teacher, 
^te  a  number  of  this  band  who  have  hitherto  resided  entirely  off  the  reservation, 
vhere  they  could  find  employment,  have  returned  duiing  the  past  year,  made  solec- 
tioDsof  land  which  they  desire  allotted  to  them,  and  erecte<l  comfortable  houses  upon 
tbeir  claims^  these  houses  are  built  of  hewn  logs,  the  roof  and  floors  being  made  ot 
hunber  famished  by  the  CTOvernment. 

The  Grand  Portage  Reservation  is  located  upon  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
tftr  the  Canadian  boundary.  It  has  an  area  of  r>l,)"40  acres,  and  258  members  of  the 
^ttd  were  enrolled  and  received  annuities  during  the  past  year.  The  laud  comprised 
fai  this  reservation,  so  far  as  it  has  come  under  my  observation,  is  rocky  and  sterile, 
iid  of  very  little  value.  Most  of  the  Indians  of  the  band  are  scattered  at  various 
yoiots  in  the  surrounding  country,  wherever  they  can  And  employment,  very  few  of 
t^  rflmaining  permanently  upon  the  reservation.  There  is  eiQployed  upon  this 
■Bnrration  a  Government  teacher,  but  the  attendance  of  the  school  is  small  and  ir- 
BBgalar.  Owiu^  to  the  isolation  of  this  baud  and  the  teacher  being  the  only  white 
■^  in  that  vicinity  from  whom  any  information  cau  be  obtained  regarding  their  cir- 
jUistances,  and  the  expense  of  retaining  him  being  moderate  ($480  per  annum),  I 
^Tecoatinaed  to  recommend  his  employ meut,  though  the  results  in  an  educational 
Wntof  view  would  hanlly  seem  to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  teacher. 
.Id  general  I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  note  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the 
^iana  of  this  agency.  Upon  the  reservations  where  logging  has  been  carried  on 
^fft  is  an  improvement  in  the  comfort  of  their  dwellings,  in  the  matter  of  dress,  and 
f^ioaie  extent  in  the  acreage  brought  under  cultivation,  but  among  the  community 
'^KeDenil  there  appears  an  apathy  and  want  of  ambition  which  gives  me  little  encour- 
timent.  lu  a  few  cases  the  money  so  acquired  hasbe^Mi  invested  to  good  advantage 
^pennaoent  and  snbstantial  improvements,  but  many  of  them  seem  indispose<l  to  do 
■rther  work  until  the  proceeds  of  the  past  winter  have  been  expended.  It  is  impos- 
'^for  me,  situated  as  the  reservations  are  at  distant  points  from  the  agency,  to 
tetise  moch  personal  influence  upon  them.  I  can  only  visit  once  for  a  tew  days 
^og  the  year  some  of  the  reservations,  and  the  others  infrequently  and  for  but  short 

The  carte  of  the  whole  race  and  the  great  drawback  to  their  advancement  is  the 
Utility  with  which  they  can  procure  whisky.  I  have  neglected  no  opportunity  to 
t^oaecate  any  parties  against  whom  I  could  bring  evidence  who  were  engaged  in  this 
cCwions  bosiness,  bat  there  is  a  large  class  of  men  upon  the  outskirts  ofcivilization 
^thoat  principle  or  character  who  readily  act  as  middlemen  between  the  Indian  and 
^hitky  aeller  for  a  commission,  and  by  them  the  Indian  is  robbed  and  debased,  and 
Snts  to  improve  his  condition  are  rendered  unavailing.  Although  I  would  not  en- 
Bmge  I  shoaM  readilv  overlook  a  little  lynch  law,  executed  by  the  Indians  them- 
dvea  apon  this  class  of  miscreants. 

Thtn  has  been  no  Buffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life  among  any  of  the  bands  of 
hit  agencv.  There  has  been  no  anusual  amount  of  sickness  among  them,  except  in 
It  ease  en  the  Lao  da  Flambeau  band  above  noted. 

Oftheadocational  progress  made  I  cannot  speak  decidedly  from  personal  obsor- 
itioD ;  the  Attendance  upon  the  schools  is  chiefly  by  children  under  ten  years  of 
{e  and  is  not  regular  and  continaoas.    I  do  not  know  that  in  their  present  condi- 
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tion  better  rosiilta  can  l>o  obtained  at  roHervation  schools.  In  conversation  witbtl 
IndianH  tbey  Hceui  to  realize  the  importance  of  obtainiujir  au  education  for  their chi 
dren,  but  it  tinally  seems  to  be  h*ft  optional  with  the  children  themselves  wbeth 
they  shall  attend  or  not,  no  compulsion  beinjr  used  tosecnre  regularity  of  attendanc 

There  have  been  no  serious  iwx«  of  criminality  amonjj  them  come  to  my  notice,  t 
only  di8tnrbance»«  being  caused  by  intoxication. 

Returning  thanks  for  the  kindness  with  which  my  reijuests  f<»r  aiMistance  ha 
always  been  met  by  the  Department,  and  regretting  that  I  cannot  make  a  more  roi 
colored  report  of  progress,  I  remain,  very  re8i)ectfullv, 

W.  R.  DURFEE, 

Indiafi  Jgt^t 

The  COMMis8ioxEit  OF  Indian  Affaihs. 


Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming  Territory. 

August  15,  1BS4 

Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  tirst  annual  report  as  agent  of  the  Shoshc 
and  Arapaho  Indians,  located  up(*n  this  reservation. 

I  assumed  charge  on  the  IDth  day  of  February  of  this  year,  the  weather  incle 
ent  and  very  severe,  thermometer  registering  35^,  making  it  almost  imposnible 
properly  examine  the  stock  of  merchandise  and  farming  nia<:hinery  for  which  11 
to  give  my  receipt.  I  found  most  of  the  annuity  goods  in  order,  with  the  except 
of  machinery  and  farming  implements.  All  the  farming  machinery  is  of  ancient 
sign,  heavy,  broken,  and  unlit  for  use.  There  being  no  possible  way  of  honsing  i 
large  farming  machines,  such  as  threshers,  mowers,  raki^,  plows,  and  wagouN,  tl 
have  for  years  stood  the  summer's  sun  and  winter's  storm,  until  at  t he  present  ti 
the  only  service  they  are  tit  for  is  to  show  the  rising  generation  the  immense  Htri 
the  American  mechanic  has  made  in  improving  labor-saving  machinery.  rU' 
some  of  the  former  administrations  an  Indian  agency  was  the  depository  of  goods 
useless  to  an  Indian  an  a  Greek  dictionary,  and  the  consequence  is  that  I  Hiid 
little  warehouse-room  I  have  clogged  up  with  nmterial  utterly  worthless  in  this  w 
tr>'  and  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supjily  the  whole  Territory. 

Subsistence,  the  article  the  Indians  needed  uu^st.  was  almost  exhausted,  and  it^ 
necessary  for  me  to  at  once  curtail  the  issue  of  rations,  and  had  it  not  been  for  y 
kind  and  prompt  action  in  giving  me  authority  to  purchase  Hour  and  beef  in  o] 
market,  my  Indians  mnst  have  starved  or  left  the  reservation  to  commit  deprcdati* 
on  cattle  roaming  the  hills.  Such  actii,  1  aui  happy  to  state,  have  been  avoided, an 
can  safely  say  that  my  2,000  Indians,  cla^sed  as  wild,  roving,  and  uncivilized,  an 
peaceable,  orderly,  law-abiding  men  as  can  be  found  in  any  new  territory.  No  nat 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  can  furnish  *2,0()0  people  who  will  submit  quietly  to  be 
contined  between  unknown  lines  and  starved  to  death  while  cattle  can  Ih3  had  for 
killing.  My  Indians  have  done  it;  not  a  ccunplaint  has  reached  me  of  their bav 
killed  any  white  man's  cattle. 

FARMING. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation  have,  until  the  last  year  or  two,  been  living' 
land  of  plenty ;  were  provided  by  a  kind  Providence  with  food  suitable  to  their  w» 
The  mountains  were  full  of  bison,  elk,  deer,  bear,  and  antelope.  The  antelope  gn 
in  the  valleys  in  herds  of  thousands,  almost  as  tame  as  domestic  cattle.  While  n 
was  at  the  door  of  the  tepee  it  was  useless  to  ask  the  Indian  to  farm,  especially  a 
had  no  fondness  for  the  food  oi  the  white  man.  Now  the  inevitable  is  comin 
pass — the  wholesale  slaughter  of  animals  for  their  skins  has  driven  the  fewsorvi^ 
to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountain,  and  days  and  months  of  laborious  toil  poorly 
ward  the  Indian  for  the  privation  he  has  suffered. 

Some  of  them  have  listened  to  advice  and  reason,  and  broken  small  patch< 
ground  which  they  have  fenced  in  a  rude  way,  for  timber  is  scarce  in  this  coiw 
and  have  planted  oats,  potatoes,  and  garden  truck.  Some  few  planted  wheat,  bi 
the  time  wheat  should  nave  been  planted  they  were  in  a  starving  condition,  and, 
ferring  the  bird  in  hand  to  two  in  the  bush,  put  the  grain  where  they  toond 
would  do  the  most  good.  No  people  more  fully  obey  the  injunction  of  the  B 
'^Take  no  thought  of  the  morrow  what  ye  shall  eat."  In  raising  garden  track  i 
are  very  successful,  and  bring  their  produce  to  the  agency  and  |>ost  for  sale.  I  ia 
for  planting  5,500  pounds  of  wheat,  18,000  pounds  of  potatoes,  3,700  pounds  of  < 
besides  a  quantity  of  garden  seed.  I  issued  and  loaned  40  wagons,  24  plows,  19 
TOWS,  30  hoes,  and  40  rakes.  Unfortunately  the  Indian,  like  many  white  Aien,  s 
out  with  good  intention,  but,  lacking  stability  of  purpose,  falls  by  the  wayside. 
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lO  has  been  in  the  habit  of  gathering  the  fruit  of  his  labor  at  the  crack  of  his  rifle 
ds  it  tedioos  waiting  for  the  inaturiug  of  his  crops.  Let  us  not  despair.  The  arts 
civilization  caunot  be  learned  in  a  day.  Where  two  plant  this  year  four  will  next, 
1  at  this  geometrical  progression  we  will  solve  the  Indian  problem. 
The  employ^  force  has  been  kept  very  busy  making  and  repairing  fences  and  ditches, 
ttiDg  and  hanling  hay  for  agency  use  and  the  use  of  the  school,  also  in  cutting  hay 
'  Indians  wiio  had  taken  care  of  niea<low  land.  We  cut  it  for  them  with  machine. 
ley  rake,  stack,  and  haul  to  market  for  sale.  Some  of  thorn  will  realize  as  much  as 
)0.  We  have  in  enough  oats  for  agency  stock — say  about  20  acres.  We  have  a  300- 
re  field  fenced.  I  am  told  that  at  one  time  most  of  it  was  broken.  I  can  only  say 
It  it  has  gone  back  to  a  state  of  nature  ;  some  few  acres  are  in  use  by  Indians,  and 
B  school  had  planted  some  potatoes  in  it.  It  was  the  intention  to  give  this  field  to 
(lians  for  their  farms,  but  they  will  not  use  it,  preferring  to  select  small  patches  of 
ttom  land  which  can  be  easy  irrigated,  and  where  they  can  congregate  in  family 
nds.  The  area  of  this  reservation  embraces  about  30  by  50  miles,  in  which  the 
dian  can  locate  to  suit  his  fancy.  They  are  thus  so  scattered  that  it  is  next  to  Im- 
«8ible  to  render  them  much  assistance  in  farming. 

STOCK   ANIMALS. 

I  have  8  yoke  of  oxen,  which,  until  the  present  time,  have  been  roaming  at  large  as 
ttid  no  use  for  them.  I  am  now  utilizing  them  in  hauling  wood  for  the  school, 
hich  will  require  50  cords  of  wood  and  50  tons  of  coal.  I  would  gladly  turn  them  in 
beef  and  invest  the  value  in  two  spans  of  good  work-horses.  I  have  one  pair  of 
id«i  in  fair  condition,  one  first-class  horse  and  one  not  so  good,  and  a  fair  pair  of 
■nee  that  I  have  loaned  to  the  school. 

INDIAN    ANIMALS. 

Until  recently  the  Indian  cared  only  for  his  ponies.  The  Wind  River  Valley  is  a 
^  graas  country,  and  they  raise  thousands  of  small  horses.  Their  stock  is  gradually 
iproring  by  a  better  grade  of  horses,  brought  in  from  Utah  by  the  Utes  who  ex- 
Aoge  them  for  buffalo  robes.  They  are  just  beginning,  when  too  late,  to  appreciate 
e  Talae  of  cattle.  The  cattle  given  to  the  Shoshones  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  ced- 
%  hack  to  the  Government  a  portion  of  their  reservation,  have  been  mostly  stolen 
■oldtothe  white  men  living  on  or  near  the  res»*rvation,  for  afew  dollars,  whilst  those 
rsD  to  the  Arapahoes  a  few  years  ago  for  stock  cattle  have  been  eaten  up  or  gobbled 
bjtbe  cattlemen  of  the  neighboriiood.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  white 
Di^  cow  with  a  half  dozen  calves,  while  the  Indian  cow  has  none.  If  when  the  cat- 
were  given  them  they  had  been  branded  U.  S.  they  could  not  have  sold  them,  and 
•  only  loas  would  have  been  those  killed  for  beef.  They  are  now  seeing  their  error, 
1  a  few  are  gathering  up  the  remmauts  that  remain  and  putting  their  private 
od  upon  them.  Blackcoal,  Arapaho  chief,  has  probably  50  head  in  his  herd; 
ahakie,  Shoshone  chief,  about  a  dozen.  For  the  benefit  of  our  common  country, 
rell  as  for  the  Indians,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  policy  to  purchase  and  loan  to 
five  heads  of  each  tribe  ten  good-sized  stallions,  branding  them  U.  S. ;  they  would 
be  lost  or  stolen,  and  a  breed  of  horses  would  be  raised  that  for  hardiness  and  en- 
mce  con  Id  not  be  surpassed. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS 

ist  of  seven  buildings  for  dwellings,  which  werebuiltby  contract  fourteen  years 
hr  the  snni  of  $13,0%.  They  are  log  houses,  one  story  high,  two  rooms  front,  and 
len  back;  one  warehouse  bnilt  of  stone:  carpenter  shop  and  blacksmith  shop 
r  one  roof,  frame.  A  room  attached  to  the  shop  makes  a  home  for  the  black- 
k  and  family.  There  is  a  log  house,  formerly  used  as  school  and  church,  which 
w  ii»«ed  by  the  school  as  a  store- house  for  tools  and  sleeping  department  for  em- 


.    .  agent'. 

lUMi  Just  been  pat  in  habitable  order  by  the  expenditure  of  $500,  and  as  the 
•Smeot  hJUf  granted  me  $l,20u  to  spend  on  agency  buildings  I  trust  that  before 
r  tb«  bnildtiigs  will  be  shingled  so  that  my  employes  can  live  in  them  without 
cLwity  of  oil-cloth  clothing.  Our  stable  is  an  old  stockade,  covered  with  straw, 
itfa  thermometer  at  40°  it  is  little  better  protection  to  our  stock  than  the  open 
».      m 
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EMPIX)Y1?S 

all  work  linrinoiiioiisly  tooretlier.     I  liavo  so^n  no  necessity  of  any  chanf^e  in  theliifc 
aM  handed  to  me  by  my  predecesHor.     My  blackHmith  reaij^nedi  haviuff  foniid  that  he 
conld  make  bett'Cr  wa>;eH,  and  I  had  some  difficnity  in  fiudin|i;  a  snitsible  one  to  take 
his  place.     By  authority  I  employt'd  a  ha ruoss- maker  for  two  months  to  repair  har- 
ness.    As  we  have  a  large  amount  of  harnesH  it  was  money  well  spent.     My  carpenter 
and  smith  are  kept  busy  repairing  one  Imndred  old  wagons  so  that  they  can  be  naed 
for  freighting.    The  fanner  and  :is8iHtan  t  have  all  they  can  attend  to.    We  have  pat  up 
about  50  tons  of  hay  for  agency  stock  and  for  the  school  stock.     By  aathority  granted 
I  have  three  men  employed  forthre^  months  to  haul  wood  and  coal.    No  one  here  cot- 
fines  himself  to  any  particular  line  of  duty,  but  knows  that  when  labor  is  requiredhs 
must  be  ready  to  give  an  assisting  hand.     The  wage^  allowed  by  the  GovemmeDtan 
far  below  what  should  be  paid  for  competent  employes. 

INDIAN  POUCE 

ctmsists  of  chiof  of  police  and  six  ]>rivatei!(.  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  but  one 
change  in  this  department.  One  private  was  discharged  because  he  was  too  lazy  to 
draw  anything  but  his  salarv  and  rations.  They  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  what 
they  are  onlere<l  to  do,  and  if  sent  out  to  bring  in  a  suspected  party  they  will  brine 
him  in  at  any  cost.     Although  I  believe  the  Department  pretends  to  funiiah  them  wiS 


to  cut  off  rations,  but  as  the  Deiiartraent  has  most  eflectually  done  that,  the  thieal 
has  lost  its  terror. 

TRANSPORTATION. 


J>onea  wiiu  lueir  own  leaiiis  .>iu,ut»tf  poiiiiaHni  ireigoi  anu  uave  receivea  m  pay: 
or  freighting  the  sum  of  S.3,r>0<).     The  freighting  was  promptly  done  without  loti, 
and  teams  and  freight  brought  in  in  good  order. 


MILI^. 


I  have  on  the  ground  a  first-class  3C-horse  engine  and  boilers.    They  have  not  beoi 

Eut  in  position,  for  want  of  funds.  The  machinery  of  an  old  saw-niill  was  hauled 
y  my  predeccssrir  15  miles  into  the  mountains.  As  there  is  but  little  timber  when 
it  is  and  a  doubtful  supply  of  water,  and  as  it  takers  the  better  part  of  a  day  to  reach 
it  with  teams,  I  have  not  thought  it  jjolicy  to  spend  any  money  to  put  it  in  running 
order. 


FURS  AND  ROBES. 


Furs  and  robes  are  getting  very  scarce,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  tAble: 


Tear. 


1882 
1883 
1884 
lfi83 
1884 


Kind  of  fars  and  robes. 


Kumber. 


I 


Buflklo  robes  

do 

do 

Doer  and  elk,  weishinc  9,000  pounds . 
Deer  and  elk,  wei^rhing  12,000  poands 


2,400 
1,500 
500 
4,500 
6,000 


•7  Si 

nu 


*Each.  f  Per  pound. 

Other  furs,  say,  amount  to  $1,000. 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  buffalo  died  out  attention  was  turned  to  deer  and  elky 
and  as  the  buffalo  dropped  from  2,400  to  .500  in  two  years  we  can  easily  aee  the  ftto 
of  the  deer  and  elk.  They  will  be  killed  off  faster  than  the  buffalo,  ifor  the  rciW 
that  they  are  now  being  killed  for  food  as  well  as  hide.  Then  what  is  to  beooms  of 
the  poor  Indian.  When  they  had  the  meat  of  2,400  buffaloes  the  Oovernment  safe 
them  1,200,000  ponnds  of  beef.  When  but  1,500  buffaloes  their  beef  waa  ledaeed  tt 
750,000  pounds,  and  when  bnt  500  buffaloes  was  all  they  eould  kill  I  am  ledueed  tt 
525,000  poands  of  beef.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  be  able  to  kill  900  bnffaloee  Ihto 
eomlng  season.    What  they  are  to  live  on  Ood  only  knows,  and  he  won't  telL 
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CIVILIZATION. 

ization  of  these  ludiaus  is  advaucing  slowly.  The  number  that  wear  clothing 
:ly  on  the  increase,  and  a  majority  of  them  wear  some  piece  of  white  peopled 
^.  Most  of  the  males  prefer  leggins  to  pantaloons,  and  will  often  cat  the  seat 
levr  pants  to  convert  them  into  leggius.  They  do  not  like  to  live  in  houses,  for 
son  that  they  soon  hecome  infested  with  vermin  and  full  of  filth.  A  tepee 
a  move  when  the  filth  becomes  unbearable  to  an  Indian,  but  a  house  they  can- 
ve.  When  it  is  remembered  that  but  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  these 
"were  bloody-thirsty  savages  their  improvement  gives  very  promising  encour- 
L.  If  the  Government  will  use  a  wise  policy  and  furnish  them  sufficient  sub- 
y  SO  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  taking  their  whole  family  with  them 
it^y  go  hunting,  they  would  soon  learn  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  domestic  life 
Llxient  only  long  enough  to  furnish  meat  for  the  family  at  home.  There  is  no 
kikiug  religion  or  endeavoring  to  civilize  an  empty  stomach.     It  can't  be  done. 

SANITARY. 

initary  condition  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  has  been  very  good.  Dur- 
pa«t  year  the  number  of  deaths  reported  have  been  thirty-one  (31).  But  one 
3  of  venereal  disease  has  presented  itself  for  treatment;  the  chronic  cases  are 
ell  ;  death  has  lessened  the  number.  The  Indiau'comes  freely  to  the  agency 
n,  and  their  faith  in  the  potency  of  his  treatment  is  rapidly  gaining  strength. 
le  Indian  medicine  men  still  practice  their  ways  among  the  Indians,  tney 
9  of  little  use  and  but  little-  sought  for  were  a  hospital  built  at  the  agency 
Ley  could  receive  constant  treatment.  Our  school  is  growing  rapidly,  and  it 
svcll  to  consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  suitable  building  where,  in  the 
ever  or  contagious  disease,  the  invalid  can  be  removed  to  it  for  the  safety  of 

NEW  SCnOOL-UOUSE. 

)W  school-house  is  built  of  adobe,  and  is  —  feet  front  and  —  feet  deep-t-main 
v^'ith  two  wings,  one  —  feet,  and  the  other,  in  which  is  the  dining-room, 
and  laundry,  is —  feet  deep.  The  building  was  built  by  contract  for  the 
1 1  j^OOO,  and  when  handed  over  to  mo  ou  April  9  of  this  year,  the  contract  be- 
llied with,  the  building  was  not  painted,  there  were  no  steps,  and  are  none 
»  reach  the  outside  doors,  which  are  2  feet  from  the  ground,  no  outhouses  of 
ription,  no  closets,  shelving,  or  cupboards,  nothing  but  the  walls  and  roof. 
incomplete  building  we  have  40  children,  and  expect  to  have  70  in  a  few 

SCHOOLS. 

-of^ess  made  by  the  scholars  in  their  studies  has  been  on  the  whole  satisfao 
^ey  vrrite  a  good  hand  and  are  apt  at  tigures.  Some  of  them  have  advanced 
fractions  in  arithmetic,  but  in  the  more  important  subjects  of  reading  and 
;  English  th#*y  have  not  made  the  progress  tliey  should  have  done.  The  con- 
ing school  hours  is  remarkably  good;  they  are  quite  diligent  and  painstak- 
mrould,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  fiod  in  a  civilized  community  better  behaved 

ir  industrial  work  I  can  8p«*ak  highly.  They  are  willing  and  obedient,  ready 
aets  to  follow  their  instructior  and  to  do  what  they  are  able  to  do.  On  the 
,Tm  abont  two  and  a  half  acres  have  been  planted  with  potatoes  and  three 
rn  vrith  wheat,  The  potatoes  have  not  done  well.  They  will  average  about 
•op.  The  grain  looks  better  and  may  make  a  fair  yield.  Fifteen  tons  of  hay 
n  stacked,  a  cellar  dug,  fuel  fur  the  summer  montlis,  and  poles  for  corrals 
,  distaoce  of  7  miles ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  dirt  and  debris  has  been 
om  the  school  grounds,  all  of  which  work  the  boys  helped  in  doing.  The 
ts  tlie  Qse  of  a  pair  of  iiorses  belonging  to  the  agency,  and  is  the  owner  of  7 
ITS  and  calves.  The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  16  boys  and  2 
ntil  recently  we  could  accommodate  no  more.  The  Shoshones  have  been 
I  aendiiig  their  children  to  school,  but  this  week  they  have  sent  us  16,  which 
ir  nmnber  to  40  boarders.  More  are  expected  in  a  few  weeks.  With  oar 
iHiildinff  we  can  conveniently  accommodate  80  scholars. 
in^  tkaoKs  to  the  Department  for  its  prompt  and  generous  response  to  my 
oatM,  I  promise  to  so  manage  the  affairs  of  this  agency  that  the  best  interest 
rvi0O  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  shall  at  all  times  be  the  object  in  view. 
im^^  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  yours  truly, 

S.  R.  MARTIN,  .^^ent. 

OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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Indian  Indistrial  School,  Carlislk  Barracks, 

September  12,  1684. 

Sir  :  I  havo  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  fifth  annaal  report. 

The  foHowing  table  of  Htatistics  shows  tlie  popnlation  for  the  i>eriod  of  report: 


Connected  '  \ 
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PLANTING  OUT. 


Of  this  number  I  placed  out  on  farms  and  in  families  during  the  year,  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods,  44  girls  and  173  boys,  and  have  arranged  for  Keeping  out  about  110 
the  ensuing  winter,  to  attend  the  public  schools  where  they  are  located,  or  to  reoetre 
private  instruction  in  the  families.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  feature  of  our 
work,  and,  to  my  mind,  points  the  way  to  a  practical  solution  of  the  difficaltiet  ui 
antagonisms  separating  our  Indian  from  our  other  peoples,  convincing  both  raoM  of 
tiie  true  character  and  capacity  of  the  other.  Of  the  S17  placed  out  last  year,  99 
were  reported  as  excellent  in  conduct,  63  as  good,  46  as  fair,  and  only  18  as  iMd;  81 
are  reported  as  excellent  workers,  83  as  good,  41  as  fair,  and  9  as  lazy. 

I  established  a  regulation  that  all  who  went  out  froni  the  school  shonld  do  so  ia- 
tirely  at  the  expense  of  their  patrons,  and  should  receive  pay  according  to  tMr 
ability.  The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  The  absence  Arom  the  school  his 
been  in  nearly  every  case  a  clear  saving  to  the  Government  of  their  support  doriag 
such  period  of  absence,  and  many  of  the  boys  and  girls,  besides  sapplyinor  themsBlfSi 
with  clothing,  have  earned  and  saved  considerable  sums  of  money,  wnich,  I  iiid,  his 
a  most  excellent  influence.  An  Indian  boy  who  has  earned  and  saved  t^  or  |60ii^ 
in  every  way,  more  manly  and  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  one  who  has  notUiif ; 
whereas,  hud  he  received  the  same  sum  as  a  gratuity  the  reverse  wonld  be  the  saw. 
Necessarily  we  have  to  send  out  the  most  advanced  and  best  studenta.  niots  ie» 
turned  to  their  homes,  added  to  the  accessions  made  to  the  school  during  the 


\ 
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uiifi.»rnn\ately  liiiiit<*rl  the  uuniber  coiii]M'toiit  to  be  j»la<-«Ml  out.     Two  yours  of  school 
training:;   rtiul  <Us<*i|ilino  an*  iu»c«'s.siirv  to  tit  a  n«*w  jM'.pil  for  tliiH  outiii^jj.     Tiiu  rapid 
projrrcsH  ill  Ku^lish  speaking,  tht*  Kkill  in  hand  and  h<Md  work,  tht»  indep<Midence  iu 
th<»u;5ht  siiul  action  piinils  ho  placed  jjain,  all  prove  that  this  method  of  proi)aring  and 
^lis]><.>rHiii;^  Indian  yontii  \s  an  invahiahh^  niean.s  of  <;ivitiir  them  the  couraii^e  and  ca- 
pacity tor  civilized  Helf-sujiport.     A»i  Indian  boy,  ]>laeed  in  a  family  remote  from  his 
iiouK?  (and  it  is  better  distant  from  the  school ),.snrronnded  on  all  sides  by  hard-work- 
iDu,    iiicliistriouB  people,  feels  at  once  a  slronjirer  desire  to  do  somethlnjj  for  him- 
self  than  he  can  be  made  to  fi*el  nnder  any  collective  system,  or  in  the  l>est  Indian 
traiiiiu^  school  that  can  be  estabiisheil.     His  self-respect  asserts  itself:  he  pjoes  to 
\v«>rk,"h«*havc8  liims<*lf,  and  tries  in  every  way  to  compete  with  those  abont  him. 
For  thit   time  he  in  a  nieasnre  for;j<'ts  the  thin*;s  ihar   are  behind  and  pushes  on 
t*»war«ls  a  hotter  life. 

TInTe  is,  however,  one  drawback  to  the  succ»*ss  of  this  «>r  any  other  method  that 
may  he  «tsrahlished  which  applies  to  those  belon>^in^  ti»  ration  and  annuity  tribes. 
W€'  liud  from  the  course  of  thou;:ht  anmu^j  those  belon«xin;^  to  such  tribes  that  there 
i:*  constantly  before  them  the  inevitable  future  of  a  return  to  their  homes,  and  to 
fo4Nl  without  labor.  .So  lon;^  as  they  return  to  their  trilu's  to  be  fc<l,  or  are  forced  to 
fall  hack  into  homes  of  filth  and  degradation  to  b*  ruled  by  blind,  itrnorant,  and  su- 
lK*n»titious  ]>arents,  the  Government  by  such  methods,  to  sonn*  extent  ilestroys  that 
which  it  hiiilfis.  It  is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  reserva- 
ticm  for  every  Indian  within  the  Uuit<Ml  States  shall  only  be  boundi'd  by  the  Atlantic 
and  I'acitic  Oceans,  British  America,  and  the  (iulf  of  Mt-xico,  and  when  the  system 
of  iiiaiutaiuinj^  tribes  and  separate  peoples  will  be  abandoned,  an<l  tht;  Indian,  uo 
less  than  the  ne:rro,  shall  be  an  unn*stricied  citizen.  The  boy  learns  to  swim  by  go- 
inij  into  the  water;  the  Indian  will  become  civili/jMl  by  mixing  with  civilization. 
Tlicr»-  can,  certainly,  be  no<luty  resting  on  the  (ieneral  Gi»vernment  to  educate  these 
]N-n|»Ie  to  tribal  lift>  and  perpetuate  petty  nationalities.  It  seems  plain  t4)  me,  that 
<»very  etincational  etfortof  the  (lovernment  should  urge  these  people  into  association 
and  couip4;tition  with  the  other  ])Oopleof  the  country,  atxl  teach  them  that  it  is  more 
bonorahle  to  be  an  American  citi/fu  than  to  remain  a  Comanche  or  a  Sioux.  From 
onr  exi>«rience  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  preparing  young  Indians  to  live  amonff 
aud  hecoine  a  part  of  civilized  ]>eople  :  but  the  system  of  educating  in  tribes  and 
tribal  schoolH  leaves  the  Onondagas  Onondagas  still,  notwithstanding  their  reserva- 
tion han  heeii  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  heart  ot^  our  greatest  State. 

TKAN8FERS  TO  <iTIIKR  SCHOOLS. 

Ki^bt  of  the  pupils  shown  in  our  tables  to  have  been  retnrued  were  transferred  to 
•rii<»blH  iQ  the  West  as  employ<^« — .'>  to  (lenoa,  Nebr.,  and  3  to  the  Navajo  Agency, 
Nevr  Mexico.  Most  satisfactory  reports  continue  to  be  received  from  those  sent  to 
Oenoft.  At  the  Navajo  Agency  the  results  were  not  so  good,  and  their  services  are 
oo^r  rerminated.  Iu  Jnsnce,  however,  to  the  youth  sent  t-o  this  agency,  it  should  be 
0t*tc^d  t^hat  the  surrounding  circumstances,  more  than  any  fault  on  their  part, 
broni^bt  tibeir  service  to  an  end.  Others  who  went  home  have  been  employed  hot h 
in  the  scboola  at  the  agencies  and  at  the  new  schools  away  from  agencies. 

At  tli«)  instance  of  tlie  Department,  I  transferred  on  the  'kl  January,  1884,  27  girls 
C4>  L*ii&eolu  Institution  at  Philadelphia. 

SANITARY   COVDITIOX. 

Xbe  jgoneral  health  of  the  school  has  been  better  than  in  any  previous  year.  Very 
^^ir  CfMM^s  of  acnte  disease  of  malignant  character  occurred.  Four  girls  and  two  boys 
|ied«  all  from  disease  of  long  standing.  Thirty-six  werosent  home  on  account  of  fail- 
beftlt  b  or  mental  weakness.  A  number  of  these  have  died.  An  epidemic  of  mumps 
-tbronj^b  the  school  in  November,  December,  and  January ;  there  were  116 

. ;     iUl    recovered  witbont  any  serious  complications  resulting.     Our  greatest 

xicpii.l>le  to  tiiberealar  disease  and' scrofula,  these  being  the  diseiises  most  prevalent 
biDonK  IndlAmi.  Onr  best  health  result-s  have  been  among  those  placed  out  in  faini- 
§00.      Xearly  every  pupil  so  place<l  adde<l  increased  health  to  the  other  gains. 

IXDl^STRIAL  WORK. 

l^e  lusva  oootinned  the  system  of  one-half  of  each  day  in  the  schocd-room  and  the 
ydier  hmifMt  work  io  the  shops.     I  reaffirm  all  statements  I  have  made  in  for*ner  re- 
io  rnnnff  to  tbe  advantages  of  industrial  training  and  the  aptness  of  Indian  pa- 


pUm»     Dtufag  tibe  y^our  workshops  have  been  much  enlarged  and  improved  through 
tbe  iibermlity  of  ^  friend  of  the  school.    Still  we  have  not  the  shop-room  to  meet  the 
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wants  of  such  a  lar/^i^c  iininber.  In  accordance  with  a  8nj;j;e8tioii  from  the  huuorabl^ 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  i;aveopportnnitics  for  ont  and  family  experience  to  nearly 
all  onr  apprenticf^H  during  vacation.  Very  few  of  onr  apprentices  fail  to  come  for- 
ward to  comparative  proticieiicy  in  their  trades  when  continued  the  ordinary  ap- 
prentic-eship  ])eriod.  The  trades  and  indnstries  taught  are  the  Aainc  as  last  year  and 
the  years  jtrevions,  i.  e.  for  the  Imys,  ngricniture,  caqienterin^,  blocksinifhinjc,  and 
wagon-makinf^,  ])aiiiting,  shoemaking,  harnesH-making,  tailoring,  tiD-siiiitbing.  print- 
ing, and  baking  ;  f(.>r  the  girls,  sewing,  cooking,  and  general  hoii8eholcl  work. 

SCIIOOI^KOOM    WOUK. 

In  regard  to  Rcliool-rooni  work  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  full  and  favorable  report 
of  last  year.     The  same  system  has  bceo  continued  with  the  samo  marked  snccess. 

Your  authority  to  hohl  until  the  end  of  the  term  pupils  whose  school  period  hsd 
expired  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  has,  in  a  me;isure,  oyercoino  the  diflicalty 
of  freqnent  disturbances  by  the  changes  complained  of  last  year.  In  the  fntnreit 
will  be  better  to  have  all  changes  of  returning  to  agencies  and  bringiuj^  in  new  papiJft 
occur  during  vacation. 

Desiring  to  give  onr  students  the  fullest  advantage  of  our  plnnting-ont  system,  I 
this  year  tmiitted  the  annual  puldic  examination  exercises. 

FARM. 

Last  year  and  the  two  previous  years  1  nrged  the  im))ortanre  of  a  farm  for  the 
school.  It  is  quite  inexplicable  that  such  an  important  aid  in  the  work  shonld  lieso 
many  times  denied  by  the  Government.  As  I  was  not  willing  to  wait  longer,  1  ap- 
plied to  friends  of  the  school  and  purchased  a  farm  containing  157  acre^,  at  u  cost  oi 
f20,U(K),  vesting  the  title  in  a  board  of  trustees.  1  have  received  snfiicieut  donationii 
to  pay  $13,(XU>  u]>on  the  j>rice  ;  but  this  farm  is  inadequate  forour  needs.  We  shoold 
have  at  least  400  acres  of  good  hind.  We  could  then  manager  a  large  herd  of  cow» 
and  supply  onrselvtrs  with  abundance  of  milk,  which  is  the  best  food  to  eounteraet 
the  diseases  to  wliii-h  our  students  are  most  subject.  I  hoite  the  means  may  lie  pro- 
vided to  give  us  more  land. 

DONATIONS. 

The  friends  of  the  schofd  have  very  greatly  multiplied  in  number  during  thi»  year, 
and  the  dcmations  have  largely  iucre}i.sed  in  amount.  The  total  sum  given  to  usdor- 
ing  the  year  is  ?5l 6,509. *25,  the  larger  part  of  which  went  to  make  ])aymeuts  on  the 
farm,  but  fo^  this  nuiterial  support  from  an  intert^ted  public,  our  work  wonid  have 
been  much  cripphMl. 

IM'BLIC   INTKRKST. 

The  different  church  organizations. in  the  town  of  Carlisle  have  eontinned  and  in- 
creased their  intcrcht  in  the  welfare  of  the  school,  and  by  their  ehnrcli  helps  have 
very  greatly  aided  in  advancing  the  highest  iutcn'sts  of  the  students.  Of  those  pres- 
ent at  the  school  during  the  year  d><  arc  members  of  the  Episcopalian,  Mefhodivt, 
Presbyterian,  Lutheran  Evangelical,  and  Catholic  churches  in  Carlisle,  who  o^irdiallr 
welcome  our  pujiils  into  church  fellowship.  The  students  are  divided  among  the  sev- 
eral churches  for  Sunday-sehool  instruction,  and  by  these  several  means  are  brought 
into  relations  with  the  best  classes  of  the  community.  I  feel  it  a  most  pleasant  dnt;f 
to  bring  to  your  notice,  in  this  ofhcial  manner,  the  past(U's,  rectors,  and  priests,  and 
the  Suiulay-school  workers  who  have  given  such  valuable  aid  and  support  to  onr 
cause.  I  also  desire  to  ctunmend  the  employes  of  the  school,  who  have,  early  and 
late,  been  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  several  duties. 

NEW   PUPILS   AND  VISITS  BY   CHIEFS,    ETC. 

One  of  the  notable  a<lditions  to  the  school  during  the  year  was  a  jiart^'  of  52  Anacbe 
youth  from  the  San  Carlos  Reservation,  Arizona,  a  number  of  whom  were  from  toe  re- 
cently captured  Chiricahna  band.  This  whole  party  has  ])roved  exceptionally  indoH 
trions,  dutiful,  and  apt.  The  fact  that  these  A])ache^  and  so  many  other  of  the  wiUtar 
tribes  are  committing  their  children  to  our  care  to  be  educated  ought  to  aroiueu* 
liuiitefl  confidence  on  the  part  of  our  own  people  aud  the  Govemiuent  in  theirdMin 
to  become  civilized,  and  lead  to  our  fullest  res]»on(>e  with  ample  means  for  tbia  pv- 
pose. 

A  nninber  of  parties  of  chiefs  aud  lea<ling  men  from  different  tribes  have  yititodte 
school  during  the  year.  They  all  expn^ssed  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  Kratitsdeto 
the  Gk>yemment  for  giving  their  children  such  advantages,  and  urged  the  cliildico 
to  improye  their  opportunities. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

We  bave  oontiaaed  tLe  system  of  trial  of  oftV^iises  by  courts  composed  of  the  stu- 
dents, "With  tliH  same  8atisfa<;tory  results  as  previously  reported. 

In  conclusion,   I  reiterate  the  sentiments  of  my  second  annual   report — that  for 
^.      18eO-'Hl.      To  be  successful  in  the  work  of  Indian  education  we  must  undertaketoedu- 
^      eate  all  tbe  <;bililreu  ;  to  give  a  veiieerinji;!:  of  education  to  a  small  minority,  or  to  boys 
=  ^     alone,  only  breeds  failure.    Auion;^  Indians,  as  well  as  whites,  public  opinion  controls, 
; '     and  tbe  uiajority  controls  that  opinion.     It  is  not  the  fear  tliat  we  may  educate  the 
childn^n  away  from  sympathy  with  their  former  sava;j;ery  that  should  intluence  us; 
but  ratlier  vre  should  fear  that  we  may  fall  short  of  getting  enough  of  education  and 
training  into  the  particular  subject  to  enable  him  t-o  stand  and  compete  in  civilized 
.;     life.     The  city  of  Philadelphia  supports  schools  and  gives  education  to  105,000  chil- 
T     dren  to  maintain  its  civilization.     Is  it  not  criminal  for  the  United  States  to  iiromise 
-i     and  then  iiei^lect  to  give  to  its  50,000  Indian  children  the  education  which  the  Gov- 
-  4    eniment,  in  it«  treaties  with  them, says  ''will  insure  their  civilization  f^'    If  the  free- 
dom of  citizenship  is  to  be  their  lot,  then  the  surroundings  and  experiences  of  freedom 
•nd  kochI  citizenship  during  e<lucation  will  best  equip  them.     More  than  three-fourths 
of  tbe  children  are  still  out  of  school.    The  apathy  of  the  Government  in  meeting  its 
ielf-iiii posed   obligation  to  the  Indians  in  school  matters,  by  providing  such  meager 
^bool  pri  vilc;i;es,  would  indicate  that  it  has  no  especial  desire  to  civilize  or  save  them. 
With  jrrcat  respect,  von**  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  PRATT, 
Captain  Tenth  Cavalryj  Superintendent. 

The  Commissi ONKR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

Hampton  J  Ta.,  September  1,  1884. 

Sir  :   I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  ou  the  work  for  Indians  at  this 
institute  for  the  past  year. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

It  bati  Yvecouie  a  part  of  Hampton's  duty  to  supply  an  object  lesson  tn  the  capacity 
for  improvement  of  the  two  races  with  whom  it  is  dealing.  From  Febniary  till  May 
an«l  diirinpT  July  and  August  the  school  is  visited  constantly  by  thtnisauds  of  guests, 
repreaeutiug  all  sections  of  the  country,  from  the  neighboring  winter  and  summer 
j^9orts,  cdspccially  from  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  2|  miles  distant.  I  think  valnable  im- 
pj^smiiioiif*  have  heeu  made  and  a  better  sentiuier/t  regarding  both  races  created;  the 
lodiftiifl  baviuj?,  however,  been  the  chief  objects  of  curiosity. 

Ttie  elevatif»ii  of  tiie  negro  is  merely  a  matter  of  time  and  effort ;  to  this  end  nothing 
lij-y  provcsl  more  favorable  than  his  position  as  an  American  citizen.  An  equal  ca- 
pacitv  liHS  been  shown  by  the  Indian,  but  tint  most  im]K)rtant  condition  of  progress, 
citixt?ii9liipv  haHf  for  him,  nc»t  yet  been  created.     That  is  the  turning  point. 

Tbe  tfpK^stion  is  no  longer,  can  the  Indian  be  civilized?  but  rather,  what  be- 
eom^s  of  tbe  civilizcHl  Indian  f  The  bt^st  .answer  we  can  give  is,  that  of  ovrr  100 
^Pi^JQe^l  lufUADs,  chietiy  Sioux,  who  since  l'!^!  liave  returned  from  Hampton  to  their 
bomeift,  uot  over  12  have  wholly  relapsed  to  Indian  ways;  not  one  has  become  a 
"hmA  trharacter.  Most  of  them  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  Tln-ir  success  de- 
peotls  If&ri^ely  on  tbo  agent's  interest  in  and  care  for  them.  They  were,  at  last  re- 
portjs,  employed  as  follows : 

BOYS. 

Tcracbiui^  in  Government  schools 4 

A^MatiDj?  in  Government  school 1 

Clerkja  mt  a^ncy  Government  schools 2 

Inttsrpreter  at  ai^euoy  Government  school 1 

"^^orfcioK  •*  trades  in  Government  schools 9 

Employ^  in  Government  schools 4 

ASt«o«us  achool  at  Government  schools 3 

^p^orkio^  •«  their  own  or  parents'  farms 9 

Cvittiwkg  cord  wcmkI... 2 

Yoangooym  »t  borne  behaving  well 4 

UncDployed  and  adrift 5 

Betnraed  to  Hampton  for  more  education 5 


/ 
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Assist  ill  j^  it)  j-irls'  school. ,. 1 

At.t«'ii(lin;;^irls'Hrlio<)l 3 

At  lioine  floiu«^  well 4 

MaiTit'd  wt'U i 

lJii»Miiplo\MMl  ami  jHlrift 2 

Iv(^tiii'iie<l  to  Hampton  for  nion*  I'diicutioii i 

l)io<l  siiuM"  rot  urn,  botb  sexcw 9 

71 

Tho  above  is  the  n'conl  after  from  one  to  three  years'  stay  at  home. 
On  the  1st  of  June,  1KS4,  Rev.  Mr.  Frissell,  chaplain  of  the  8chool,  took  back  t<»  their 
homes  '.My  Indians,  as  follows: 

To  Arizr)na 5 

To  Indian  T<'rritorv 4 

To  Dakota. ' 2S 

At  least  thi*«*e-fourthM  of  these  are  n<»w  well  sitnat^Ml  und  at  work,  althoiifirh  it  is 
too  soon  to  claim  hnceess  for  them.  The  ahove  ti^^nivs  do  not  include  the  17  who  cmm 
in  187^,  under  Captain  Pratt's  care,  from  .Saint  An^fustine,  Fla.,  most  of  whom  hiw 
turned  out  well;  nor  about  a  dozen  who  have  been  sent  back  on  account  of  ill  heilth 
or  bad  conduct,  who  im])roved  very  little  at  this  school.  I  refer  you  to  the  nfportof 
Rev.  J.  J.  (iravatt,  beh>w,  for  recent  and  satisfactory  infonuation  in  rc^anl  to  re- 
turned Indians. 

The  Intlian  a«(ent  has  ^reat  ]»o\ver;  he  islooked  ui)on  and  adtlresm^d  an  the  "Fatlwr," 
4ind  when  competent,  and  faithful  men  are  appointed,  there  in  little  da!iger of  t be  re- 
lapse of  students,  in  spite  of  the  evil  which  surrounds  them.     La«t  year  we  were,  bf 
the  aid  of  friends,  able  t<i  add  a  little  to  the  salaries  at  certain  of  the  agencies  when 
the  pay  issosnniU  that  competent  men  canuotattbrd  to  remain  at  the  positions;  andfff 
have  especially  to  thank  Majors  Gassman,  McLaughlin,  and  Swan,  of  the  Sioux  Rn- 
ervation,  for  their  earnest  efforts  t^)  hold  u])  our  returned  students;  we  de8ire,al0(^ti 
acknowledj^e  co-operation  from  other  quarters.     **Tho  ditference  in  the  conditioo rf 
Indians  at  the  ditlerent  a;?encies,"  said  an  experienced  observer,  *Ms  the  dilf*^renoein 
their  agents."    The  wisdom  of  supporting  a  good  executive  force  is  prat^tically  deoiid 
by  Congress,  where,  rather  than  in  the  Indian  Department,  the  obstacles  to  lodiis 

Srogress  are  found.  The  latter,  well  informed  and  in  earnest,  aaks  for  what  the b- 
ians  need ;  the  former,  as  a  whole  ignorant  or  iuditlereut,  refuses  or  ledaeee  tkt 
needed  grant.  It  is,  therefore,  most  important  that  private  aid  to  agents  be,  if  p*** 
flihle,  continued.  We  cannot  overrate  the  imp(»rtauce  of  compet^^nt  agents  to  thi 
Indian  youth  whom  we  educate  and  %end  home.  Here  they  go  with  the  current;  then 
against  it;  the  danger  is  serious;  t  heir  di  All  cul  ties  are  hard  to  overrate.  OurHam^ 
policy  has  been  to  concentrate  effort  upon  a  few  agencies  or  tribes,  that  they  Digkt 
be  fairly  leavened  with  intelligent  trained  youth,  who  will  gra^liially  take  tbeir  pliH 
as  leaders. 

There  has  been  much  to  encourage  but  some  ground  of  complaint.  FrieDdibiit 
supplied  all  needed  buildings  and  outfit,  also  the  scholarships  for  which  we  In** 
■asked  to  provide  retpiisite  tuition  or  cost  of  education.  The  numlter  now  M^^^ 
Oovernment  is  120  instead  of  100  as  last  year,  and  the  rate  |I58.33  per  anQiim  initflii 
of  $lt)7  as  heretofore  ;  which  covers  the  cost  of  boanl  and  clothing.  The  eobool  W 
year  had  20  Indians  solely  at  private  charges,  and  has  always  provided  for  mocetkil 
the  number  aided  by  the  Goverument.  At  this  writing  there  are  132  United  Sttt* 
Indians  on  it>s  rolls,  V2  more  than  the  Croverumeut  provides  for;  24  of  them  are  spMi' 
ing  the  summer  with  farmers  iu  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  to  return  iniW^ 
her.  Our  etforts  hereafter,  iis  before,  will  be  directed  chietly  to  the  Sioax  audi* 
training  selected  married  couples.  ^^ 

I  cannot  but  n^fer  to  the  reduction  of  the  annual  allowance  from  the  QoTenuM>| 
(from  $107  to  :^158.3!{)  as  arbitrary  and  uncalled  for.  It  will  not  seriously  hindertP 
work,  for  friends  will  take  it  up,  but  it  is  humiliating  to  appeal  to  private  eharitf^ 
make  good  this  small  economy  of  Congress.  The  Government  Indian  aohools  at^^. 
lisle.  Fa.,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  at  Forest  Grave,  Greg.,  at  Lawrence,  Kana.,  and  at  ChflM 
Ind.  Ter.,  are  each  allowe<l  this  year  at  the  rate  of  !^17.5  peratanani  lor  each  InditiB 
attendance,  and  the  Lincoln  school  for  Indians  in  Philadelphia,  a  private  aftfai'' 
granted  |167  apiece  exclusive  of  trans))ortation  in  all  cases.  Hampton  school,  •!*} 
private  institution,  has  repeatedly  iisked  for  $175  on  the  ground  of  rair  treatoealtf' 
the  quality  of  the  work  done.  You  have  always  cordially  approved  its  appHMtiljh 
and  earnest  personal  effort  with  the  committees  in  Congress  has  been  niada  tofst^ 
resulting,  however,  in  a  decreased  allowance.  This  reduction  to  $158.33  for  HftOf^ 
^exciiui  ve  of  transportation)  cannot  be  due  to  ignorance,  bot  to  oareleanoeas  or  ttp^ 
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c\'ill  tothe  work  iu  which  I  and  my  associativa  iireenjjaged  for  the  Indian  race. 

11  r  attention  to  the  matter.     This  action  dopH  not,   I  believe,  reprcHeut  the 

feeling  to  the  Hampton  school.     What  has  it  done  to  he  so  discriminated 

An  individual   acting  as  the  Government  has  done  wonld  deserve  con- 

>8  Hampton's  aid  from  private  sources  has  caused  the  reduction;  if  so,  why 
je  Indian  he  turned  from  a  full  treasury  up<m  the  overloaded  charity  fund 
niDtry,  which,  in  these  hard  times,  has  nothing  to  spare.  On  behalf  of  some 
U8tituent«  of  the  very  legislators  who  did  this  injustice,  to  whom  I  have  ap- 
niake  up  the  reduction,  I  ])rotest  against  the  cutting  down  of  th(^  per  capita 
!e  to  Hampton's  school,  even  though  the  total  apj>ro]>riation  for  the  current 
icrejvsexi  by  the  increased  number  provided  for;  other  schools  are  not  treated 
ve  a  right  to  resent  this  reduction  as  an  additional  tax  on  my  own  personal 
,  alrea4ly  strained.  Is  it  not  a  shame  for  our  public  men  to  practically  compel 
I  j»eople  of  the  land  to  give  more  than  they  l>olicve  is  fair  and  right?  They 
'u  glad  to  supplement  Goverument  aid,  having  contributed  noldy  to  Carlisle 
T  public  and  to  private  institutions  for  Indians,  as  well  as  to  Hampton,  which 
ey  have  supplieil  with  land,  outfit,  and  buildings  at  a  cost  of  over  $50,000, 
»aying  from  the  first  a  part  of  the  annual  expense  of  eafh  Indian.  Individual 
las,  since  1«78,  given  for  the  Indian  work  at  Hampton  over  ^■!K),OUO,  more 

entire  United  States  appropriation  in  the  same  time.  Is  this  a  reason  for 
leut's  giving  Hampton  Institute  less  than  it  gives  to  others  for  educating  In- 

a  goorl  excuse  for  insuflicicnt  traveling  expenses  f— lee?s  than  usual  on  that 
ng  allowed. 

[H72  the  Hampton  Institute  has  done  the  work  of  a  State  agricultural  college 
■ommonwealth  of  Virginia,  whose  legislators  have  al  ways  made  just  and  satis- 
irovisiou,  exceeding  in  their  liberality  the  stri<:t  provihion  of  the  national 
ting  its  land,  in  their  desire  to  do  well  for  the  black  race.     I  trust  this  report 

into  the  hands  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Virginia  as  well  as  from 
it«8,  and  that  they  will  see  that  the  work  for  the  red  race  in  this  Statue  is  no 
isciiminated  against.  I  respectfully  re(iuest  for  the  third  'time,  sir,  that  the 
tt  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  be  hereafter  allowed  the  usual  rate,  $175 
»r  annum  for  each  Indian  and  f;40  (if  needed)  for  traveling  expenses. 
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linimg  Bhop  (Mr.  J.  H.  McDowell  in  charge). -r— This  includes  carpenters,  fcin- 
lamess-makers,  and  painters,  as  follows,  it  being  understood  that  in  all  ex* 
'eminent  work  colored  a])prentices  have  takeu  part:  Thirteen  Indians,  with 
leyman  assistant,  have  this  year  assisted  in  putting  up  a  gymnasium,  50  by  125 
h  bowling-alley  annex  ir»  by  70  feet,  new  engine-house,  &c.,  32  by  52  feet, 
cott-ages  for  Indian  families  each  12  by  24  feet,  with  8  by  12-foot  kitchen. 
)D8,  additions,  and  repair  of  buildings,  the  manufacture  of  a  quantity  of  school 
se  furniture,  have,  with  bnildings,  kept  the  force  constantly  busy.  Five  In- 
ireotic^s  to  tinsmith's  trade,  under  a  journeyman  instructor,  have  made  over 
leo438  of  tinware  for  the  Government  Indian  service,  and  assisted  in  puttini^ 

0  feet  of  tin  roofing,  in  doing  all  manufacturing  and  repairs  for  the  school, 
*  that  for  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  and  some  for  the  local  trade.  Three  Indians,  un- 
arneyman  instructor,  have  during  the  year  maile  for  the  Government  (Indian 
98  donble  sets  of  wagon  harness,  100  double  sets  plough  harness,  and  assisted 
Qg  15  sets  of  fine  harness,  and  in  doing  all  repairs  for  the  school  and  some 
leiffhborhood.    Two  Indians,  under  a  journeyman  teacher,  have  assisted  in 

1  all  the  new  buildings,  and  in  doing  a  large  amount  of  repainting,  kalso- 
•nd  glazing. 

has  ueen  in  the  training  8ho]>s  a  marked  imiirovement  over  the  preceding 
th  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  done,  a  decidedly  better  spirit, 
"eased  interest,  with  less  complaint.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  more  constant 
neot.  The  fewer  the  breaks  the  more  contented  the  boys.  Twenty-three  In- 
ysare  employed,  of  whom  eleven  work  all  day  and  attend  night  school,  the 
ng  iu  the  Indian  or  normal  classes,  can  only  give  three  days  in  the  week  to 
Tnc  above  report  covers  the  school  term  which  ended  in"  June,  1884,  since 
lined  of  the  Uoys  of  the  department  have  returned  to  their  homes,  while  of 
rait  of  Jane  28,  11  have  been  assigned  to  me,  as  follows:  Carpenter  shop,  7  ; 
•bop,  2;  tin  shop,  I.  Two  of  the  carpenters  have  been  on  the  sick-list  since 
tlM  others  have  done  better  in  their  respective  shops  than  any  who  have  pre- 
lem. 

0»fAM(Mr.  E.  F.  Coolidge, in  charge). — This  shop  employs  11  Indians;  they 
Ihe  tbira  year,  manafacturiug  2,000  pairs  men's  brogau  shoes  for  the  Govern- 
»  be  iatoed  to  Indians  in  the  West ;  will  make  this  year  for  the  school  and  for 
imric  their  share  of  a  total  of  500  pairs,  while  they  assist  annuaUy  iti  t\i<&  x^ 
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pairing  nt  h^aHt  1,()(K)  pnirM.  This  work  c»f  the  shop  has  been  well  tested,  isgiiQiBe 
contidence,  and  finer  kinds  of  Hhoi*s  aro  called  for  than  befure.  School  uffioen ua 
teachers  often  purchase  these.  A  goml  serviceable  shot;  for  girls  is  luadc  at  l^&ptir, 
which  is  boconiing  popular  among  the  young  women,  long  outwearing  ** store" shoei. 
For  the  hoys,  an  English  Balmoral  at  .v2/<r>  is  made,  and  is  the  regulation  shoe;  nis- 
tom-niude.' it  costs  ^i.  The  boys  are  doing  better  this  year  than  ever.  lostetdof 
working  half  and  studying  half  the  day,  tive  of  the  seven  Indians  have  applieil  tt 
work  all  day  and  study  nightN,  in  order  Uy  learn  more  of  the  trade — a  good  sign.  Sine* 
June  1  two  of  the  Indian  boys  in  the  department  have  been  returned  tolheirbomo^ 
one  of  them  to  take  a  position  in  a  shoe  shop;  and  five  more  have  been  apprenticed 
here. 

^fhechcnt/ht  and  blacksmith  nhopn  (Mr.  Albert  Howe,  farm  manager,  in  charge).- 
In  thi^e  are  (>  Indians  working  half  days  and  studying  the  other  half.  The  worklui 
been  very  satisfactf»ry.  Several  complete  one-horse  cart4  have  been  made  by  a  Sioax 
two  years  from  wild  life. 

The  printing  offii-e  (Mr.  C.  W.  IJetts,  in  charge). — There  are  employed  4  Indian  bqyi 
The  Southern  Worknuni,  Alumni  Journal  (nionthlifs),  and  African  Re]iository  (qu^ 
terly),  and  the  little  monthly  paper  of  the  Indian  deb.:ting  society,  the  coin]M»itiai, 
iype-s<;ttiug,  make-up,  Arc,  ^i  whirh  are  wholly  done  by  Indians,  an.^  printed  belt. 
An  Indian  graduate  of  the  school,  James  Murie,  who  learned  the  print.er's  trade ben^ 
IS  setting  type  on  the  New  Era,  an  excellent  little  monthly  gotten  up  in  the  Iiidin 
school  at  Pawnee  Agency. 

Indian  boiftt  on  the  farm. — Mr.  (ieorg«'  Davis,  assistant  farm  manager,  says:  "Kii 
surprising  how  well  the  Imlian  boys  have  gotten  ahmg  on  the  farm  this  year.  TW 
anxiety  as  to  what  kind  of  work  tlu'y  should  do  seems  to  have  worn  away,  or  batdih 
appeared  in  some  way  or  <»ther.  They  have  got  to  a  point  where  ibey  are  williog,  Mi 
see  that  it  is  right  for  Iheui  t>  do  whatever  is  given  them  todo.  When  they  are  ffiv«; 
a  hoe,  shovel,  or  spade,  it  is  taken  and  the  work,  when  it  is  done,  shows  that  they  nait : 
tried  to  do  it  as  they  w»'re  told.  Not  one  of  them  has  said  this  j'ear  when  they  »«*■ 
told  to  take  hold  of  a  plow,  '  I  don't  want  to  plow.'  They  have  taken  the  ploirMi: 
done  very  well.  No  fault  can  be  found  about  their  turning  out  for  work.  ThewtalJ 
never  been  a  year  in  which  the  boys  havc>  worked  with  so  little  dissatisfaction,  bolk 
among  themselves  and  with  thosi'  who  have  had  the  care  of  them.  Strict  discipUn.' 
has  not  been  resorted  to  at  all.  1  have  been  asked  often  l)y  outsiders  how  the  IndiaM 
worked,  antl  if  tiiey  wer»^  not  hard  to  manage.  I  have  said  in  both  cases  that  tbtf 
work  very  well  for  Indians,  and  are  not  very  lianl  to  manage.  Some  of  them  woil. 
as  well  as  any  boyM.  Of  I  he  10  boys  on  the  farm  only  4  are  large  enough  to  ptov. 
They  have  gott<*n  (juite  a  drill  in  that.  The  little  boys  in  winter  stay  in  the  bamiai 
help  to  take  i-are  of  the  cattle.     They  have  done  very  well  at  that." 

(HKLS'   WOIJK. 

I  cannot  do  better  (ban  to  quote  in  full  the  reports  of  the  teachers  in  charge  of  Ii" 
dian  girls  at  llampiou,  for  the  last  Mrhool  year,  iulding  at  the  same  time  the  rep0rt<; 
relating  to  tlu'  *•  little  boys,*'  who  are  uinb-r  the  cai"e  of  a  niatn>n.  Not  only  is  thl« 
labor  d«>ne  by  Indian  girls  re]M>rt<'d  upon  here,  but.  also  the  whole  internal  econoa^-; 
of  their  life.  On  the  Indian  girl,  as  upon  wonu'U  everywhere,  depends  the  virtne,tto 
tru«'  value  of  the  red  or  of  any  race.  \Vc  have  done  our  best  to  crwite  opportunitiJi. 
for  them.     Many  have  done  wi-ll  since  returning  home  to  their  people. 

Indian  setci'it/  hvUooI. — Since  the   report  of  \\^<,\  was  issued  there  have  been  aevertl 
changes  in  our  band  of  Indian  girls,  which,  of  course,  aifect  our  sewing  cla«» 
Five  in  Junn  returned  to  their  western  homes,  fourteen  went  toMassachusetb$tol<ail 
housework,  and  our  little  Arizona  girl,  after  weeks  of  suffering,  left  us  for  the  "bri|H 
mansions  abovi*."    Tln'  lU  who  remained  were  very  busy  <luring  the  summer  hkW'h 
ings  hewing  tor  then»selv«'s  and  preparing  out  tits  for  the  12  girls  who  were  expert*' 
during  the  fall.     Two  who  then  came  wrre  girls  who  went  home  in  Jane,  but  l^ 
turned   to  graduate,  one  bringing  with  her  Kve  little  Winnebago  girls  andabi^V 
teven.    The  other  tivt*  were  Sioux  girlw.     Nine  more  have  since  arrive-d,  and  inaofr 
tion  we  have  tlu^  two  busy  boys  of  two  an<l  two  and  a  half  years  who  are  promiB*^* 
members  (»f  both  the  morning  and  aftt^rnoon  clasnes.     Their  mothers  show  great  i*^ 
provementin  making  their  clothes,  and  several  ''Mother  Hubbard''  aprons  and  drHNi 
have  been  the  result  (d'  watching  how  some  of  the  little  white  yisitorH  weredrMiA 
One  of  the  little  girls,  on  being  handed  a  new  garment  to  make,  remarked  that  whM 
she  first  came  she  thought  that  when  'Hhat  work"  was  done  we  would  stop,  bit ^ 
seemed  as  though  we  kept  sewinsr,  and  there  was  no  end.     As  the  result  of  alltbHi 
stitches  we  have  (VIS  articles.     When  we  consider  that  9  of  the  girls  are  in  the  i><i"^  i 
school,  and  are  only  able  to  help  themselves  after  school  houni,  and  more  than  hiV  ! 
of  the  remainder  are  quite  young  we  think  a  large  amount  has  been  done.    Hon* 
the  garments  have  been  cut  by  the  girls  themselves  than  ever  before.    Last  spriM 
we  received,  through  the  kindness  oAwo  northern  ladies,  a  good  "  Doinestie"  maeniDi^ 
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(en  a  great  help.  Several  of  the  girls  have  learued  to  use  it.  Since  last 
[tin  who  retarned  with  the  party  of  6  from  MasHachu setts,  havo  assis't^l 
g  room  prepariDg  themselves  for  positions  in  some  school  among  tLieir 
On  Ma^  26, 13  girls  left  for  their  homes  in  the  West.  Some  of  them 
e  their  time  had  expired,  and  others  because  their  health  would  not  war- 
roaining.  In  June,  7  left  for  northern  homes  during  the  summer,  thus 
r  number  to  27. 

>ur8  of  vacation  were  not  to  be  idle  ones,  for  word  came  to  prepare  for  a 
waa  to  arrive  on  June  25.  Of  these  new  comers  7  girls  came  into  our 
onx,  from  Dakota.  On  August  2  Mr.  La  Flesehe  brought  in  his  party  6  Omaha 
ebraska,  making  our  number  40,  larger  than  ever  before  during  vacation, 
iug  hearts  and  hands  of  these  already  here  helf»ed  soon  to  place  our  new 
comfortable  basis,  and  they  are  ready  in  turn  to  assist  in  preparing  for 
?e  expected  and  in  getting*^off  those  whose  time  expires  in  October,  and 
[eu  go  westward  to  scatter,  we  hope,  some  of  the  good  seed  we  have  tried 
eir  hearts.  Only  one  person  outside  the  school  has  been  employed  to 
re  have  much  to  encourage  us   in  the  progress  made.     (Mrs.  Lucy  A. 

ework  (Lovey  Mayo  in  charge). — When  the  Indian  girls  moved  into  their 
s,  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  school  was  undergoing  so  many  changes  that 
(lit  to  obtain  everything  necessary  to  keep  the  new  building  in  good  run- 
in  fact  we  were  so  overwhelmecl  by  the  improvements  then  made  that 
knew  what  we  really  did  want  or  how  to  use  what  we  already  had.  Be- 
e  x>ortion  of  the  girls  were  not  only  strangers  to  us,  but  to  the  English 
le  new  building,  and  the  efforts  needed  to  oe  put  forth  for  the  good  of  the 
she  face  of  this  we  began  our  tirst  year's  work  in  Winona  Lodge.  The 
:  began  under  much  more  favorable  circumstances  than  the  last.  One  of 
advantages  connected  with  our  Indian  work  is,  that  there  is  no  time 
3  girls  are  perfectly  new.  When  one  set  returns  to  their  homes  and  a 
les  there  are  always  some  who  have  had  a  little  experience  in  the  man- 
affairs,  and  can  lend  a  helping  hand  in  working  the  new  girls  into  the 
ine  of  bnsiness.  On  the  aiTival  of  new  girls  the  old  girls  are  required  to 
r  former  room-mates  and  take  new  ones.  They  show  their  charges  about 
)rk,  and,  almost  l>efore  they  are  aware  of  it.  their  work  has  had  the  effect 
newcomers  to  accept  the  rules  observed  by  them.  At  6  o'clock  every 
:cept  Sunday)  the  Indian  girls  form  into  line  in  the  hall  on  the  first  floor, 
nsweriug  to  their  names,  march  in  order  to  breakfast.  Immediately  after 
ley  meet  in  the  study-room  for  a  second  roll-call  and  to  hear  directions  for 
ig^B  work.  From  here  they  go  at  once  to  their  rooms  and  get  their  brooms, 
1  dnst-pans,  and  report  in  the  hall  and  different  corridors  to  put  them  in 
T  this  IS  done  they  return  to  their  rooms  and  got  them  ready  for  inspec* 
o'clock  the  girls  who  have  the  care  of  the  t-eachers'  rooms  begin  their 
ihis  time  the  school  bell  rings,  and  they  are  obliged  to  hurry  over  to  the 
rciscs  of  the  school.  Evidently  there  is  not  much  time  for  extra  work. 
I  prevalence  of  mumps  this  term  has  ma<le  the  housework  in  many  re- 
;r  than  ever  before.  There  have  been  us  many  as  7  girls  in  the  hospital 
Of  course  their  part  of  the  work  had  to  be  done,  so  rhe  well  girls  have 
ually  called  upon  to  do  what  has  been  almost  too  much  for  them.  I  think, 
spite  of  disadvantages,  that  the  work  this  term  has  been  more  effectual 
dfure. 

ing  cUu$  (M.  L.  Dewey  in  charge). — The  cooking  classes  have  been  held 
rginia  Hall  or  in  Winona,  whichever  was  most  convenient  at  the  time. 
«pect  of  a  room  being  arranged  expressly  for  the  lessons,  which  will  be 
iprovement.  The  Indian  girls  have  had  an  advantage  over  the  colored 
se  lessons.  They  began  before  the  others,  and  afterward  were  excused 
latiee  to  come  in  the  moi-ning,  and  being  bright  and  fresh,  accomplished 
ork.  The  lessons  have  included  only  a  few  of  the  simplest  dishes,  bnt 
s  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these.  All  enter  heartily,  even  the  youngest^ 
details,  and  are  delighted  with  the  results. 

Georgie  Washington  in  charge). — The  work  in  this  department  is  very 
ired  since  last  term.  We  have  besun  this  year  with  the  thought  of  get- 
rk  done  well,  and  in  less  time,  and  have  no  reason  so  far  to  feel  discour- 
ere  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement.  These  girls,  besides  spending  most 
)  m  school,  have  to  keep  Winona  in  order,  so  have  to  be  pushed  very  hard 
washing  and  ironing  done.  One  can't  well  hurry  a  large  Indian  girl  to 
boeaose  she  will  get  stubborn  and  won't  work  well.  It  is  generally  ac- 
a  girl's  feeling,  when  her  turn  comes  to  wash,  whether  or  no  she  gets 
Ij;  if  she  feels  like  working  it  will  soon  be  done  in  order;  if  the  oppo- 
take  as  long  again  to  get  it  done.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  little  girls 
d  their  work  in  the  laundry  is  very  much  better  than  that  of  any  children 
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I  ]iav«'  cvor  soon.  S^oinotinies,  aftor  jjotting  the8<»  little  jj^irls  Rtarted  at  their  waahinf. 
I  loavo  tlioiii  to  IiiiImIi  ahnio.  Tliey  liko  tlio  idoa  vory  much  of  heinif  tmstedtowoA 
by  tbouihflvos,  aiul  will  linny  to  ^et  tho.  laundry  in  onler  before  my  return.  Wlwn 
cleaning  djiy  conios,  which  is  in  tho  latror  |iart  of  tlie  week,  I  often  hear  themMV, 
"you  always  toll  hh  to  do  ovorything:  yon  novor  tell  big  girls  to  do  anything/  Thi* 
may  hv  tiiio  in  ono  way,  l)ooause  wo  haven't  an  many  "big  girln''  as  liltl**  on«r*. 
Anotlior  rori.son  is,  the  liltlo  girls  do  so  much  better  and  more  willingly  than  the'*bi^ 
girlH*'  and  niaho  loss(roni|»laint  of  being  tirod.  Three  yeai*}*  at  Hampton  isshurttiiM 
to  give  thoHO  rhildnrn  the  training  t hoy  need,  for  I  think  the  best  missiuDarktiut 
will  ever  n-lnrn  to  tln'  West  will  bo  a  girl  wlio  lia«  spent  nix  or  seven  t«TtnJ  it 
Hami)ton.  When  a  new  sot  »>f  girls  arrive  tbey  are  pnt  in  the  laundry  to  wuhiritk 
sonio  oldor  girls  who  can  spoak  the  sanio  language,  lu  thin  way  they  8<K>n  l^arnto 
imitat<',  which  thoy  can  do  aliuost  as  w>>ll  as  the  Chinese^  The'  large  girls  whom 
well  and  strong  are  calbul  n]»on  every  week  to  wash  for  aick  girU.  Thia  i»  n*<t« 
easy  thing  to  do,  but  tlu\v  have  rosf>onded  very  well.  Every  Friday  after  school  tk 
girls  rep«»rt.  in  tho  little  chajiol  in  Winona,  with  the  week's  washing;  here  tbeclotbei 
are  inspo»-tod  by  our  lady  principjil:  if  thoy  are  washed.  in»ned,  and  mi»nded  wflldi 
girls  are  marked  tivo.  It  is  v«-ry  interesting  to  si-o  ea<'h  one  coming  in  withabwiidll 
of  white  clotln-s:  still  more  st»  to  watch  how  anxious  ovory  little  girl  i«  toluveS^ 
what  a  disappDintod  oxprossiou  she  weai*s  if  she  fails.  L«K)kiug  back  at  thehoMi 
from  whi<*h  some  of  these  girls  o<ime,  the  length  of  time  thi»y  have  been  with  iui,iiii 
the  improvomont  th(>y  have  made,  one  can't  help  feeling  encouraged  to  goooanii^ 
iug  them,  hoping  to  reap  in  due  soa^^on  if  we  taint  not. 

HottpUtil  (nnl  diet  kitchen  (Ada  J.  Porter,  nurse). — The  large  snnny  hospital  rooi^ 
with  pretty  engravings  on  tho  wall,  three  bods  made  np  with  snow-white counti^ 
l)aneH,  nice  soft  foathor  ]»illows,  and  oth(*r  furniture  in  the  room  to  correspond, oukil 
a  very  pleasant  picture,  and  is  a  convenient  place  for  girls  when  sick.  TheyareW 
patient,  very  seldom  frotlul,  and  always  ready  t»)  do  Avlnitis  best  for  them.  The  girt 
who  uro  well  help  about  tho  care  of  the  sick.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  many  ttej 
are  r<\'i(ly  to  stay  with  thorn,  and  help  tiike  care  of  them.  When  one  is  asked,  intfcl 
presence  of  a  number  of  girls,  to  sit  with  the  sick,  several  will  say,  **  Let  lue",  **IwMl 
to,"  or  "You  never  lot  me  take  care  of  sick  girls."  They  are  ready  to  do  for  one* 
other.  The  health  td'  the  Indian  girls  has  been  excellent  this  year.  No  very  serii* 
illness  has<»ccurred ;  the  <'ases  have  boon  as  follows: 

Sore  throat,  (>:  ni«*asl;'s, 5:  mumps,  19;  malari<il  fever,  I.  They  all  recovered,  tfi 
look  back  with  pleasure  on  their  hospital  experience. 

Closely  connected  with  the  ho8])ital  and  its  work  is  the  diet  kit«beu,  with  iufst 
comuiunicating  looms.  One  large  sunny  room  ha^<  tlirce  windows ;  these  are &Uil. 
wi'h  phints.  A  long  table,  which  will  seat  twenty-two  ])er8ous,  .stands  in  theoenW 
of  the  room.  When  tho  table  is  set  with  i>rotty  brown  figured  dishes,  bright  siwo^b 
and  knives  and  forks,  it  looks  very  inviting.  This  room  is  culled  the  dining-rooMi 
It  is  only  u>od  for  tho.  students  who  are  sick,  but  who  are  still  able  to  get  out  of  their 
rooms  for  meals.  They  look  vory  cheerful  and  happy  while  partaking  of  the  fooA 
that  is  ])re!iar<Ml  specially  for  them.  A  little  room  out  of  the  dining-room  \^  Ubedfiff 
preparing  and  sending  out  meals  to  those  who  are  not  able  to  leave  their  room;).  Tfl 
rooms  out  of  this  are  ns(*d  for  kitchen  and  sTore-rooms.  The  four  nently-keptnMI 
make  a  very  ]doasant  and  convenient  place  for  ])reparing  food  for  the  sick.  Th««^ 
erage  number  of  meals  served  a  day  has  been  H5. 

physician's  hkport. 

From  October  tiilJ  line. — Two  deaths  from  phthisis  haw,  occnrred  among  theoU*^] 
Indian  boys.  Tho  Indian  girls  have  shared  in  the  epidemic  of  sore  throat  and  miiB||  j 
but  with  this  exceptitni  thoir  general  health  has  been  good.  Only  one  caaeoffe«i^| 
has  occnrrc<l  among  thorn.  Throe  have  sutleriHl  from  serious  enlargement  and  inlai^j 
mation  of  the  cervical  Ij'mphatic  glands,  and  2  from  phlyctenular  ophthalmia.  T^l 
have  hatl  pneumonia,  and  1  gastric  ulcer.  In  considering  the  health  of  this  sehootMJ 
comiiared  with  others  it  is  fair  to  say  that  tho  industrial  system  involves  nece^irflri 
exposure  of  the  students  in  all  weathers,  and  while  in  the  main  it  ia  an  advaBtaf^li 
increasing  the  ])hy(jical  stamina  of  the  mass  of  students,  in  the  individual  casMifii**] 
doubt,  makes  way  for  sickness.  There  have  been,  however,  very  few  ca«ei  wkiA; 
could  be  traced  directly  lo  any  unusual  exposure. 

For  summer  months, — The  health  of  the  Indians,  both  hoys  aud  ^rls,  hfts  beta  1^> 
markably  good.  No  acute  cases  (d'  illness  have  occurred  among  theui,  and  theMiA^' 
tion  of  those  Hulleriug  from  chn)nic  tliseases  has  been  very  favorable.  Exceptingi^j 
a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  none  have  been  contined  to  the  h<mso.  Tho  thirteen  OaihiK|, 
sent  early  in  August  arrived  in  very  good  physical  condition,  with  the  exoeptiww] 
a  tendency  in  two  of  the  boys  to  incurable  disease  of  the  eyes;  two  mon  aaienif =1 
with  mumps,  from  which,  however,  they  speedily  recovered.  One  of  the  girla  w^ 
tumors  in  the  lobes  of  her  ears,  which  have  been  removed,  and  she  has  much  uupiovvi 
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irance.  Twelve  of  tlione  broii>;ht  to  ns  in  June  proved  to  have  incurable 
try  disease.  These,  with  sevcraJ  otliers  who  have  been  hert^for  a  longer  time^ 
•e  cases  of  ehronic  eye  trouble,  should  be  removed  to  their  honies  on  accouut 
cal  disability. 

THE  LITTLE   BOYS. 

>M  A  of  the  *'  iViffwam  ;"  (Irene  H.  Stansbury  in  charge.) — Division  A  has  been, 
rbe  school  yt-ar,  the  home  of  11  little  boys.  The  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  placing- 
11  boys  under  special  care  is  still  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  improvement 
itiiiue  to  make  in  conduct  and  appearance.  The  excellent  discipline  of  my 
»8or  and  the  good  habits  they  formed  under  her  training  have  made  them; 
control.  Moral  suasion  is  the  only  force  I  have  found  necessary  to  use,  for 
ve  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  when  convinced  they  have  d(me  wrong,  es- 

if  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  by  some  bible  truth,  they  try  not  to  commit  the 
nit  again.  Appealing  to  their  honor  has  been  successful.  I  have  not  known 
inst-auce  where  a  boy  sent  to  his  room  for  punishment  has  left  it,  though  the 
a  open,  until  he  received  permission.     In  character  and  disposition  they  com- 

orably  with  their  civilize<l  brothers,  but,  unlike  theni,  they  take  very  little 
J  in  being  read  to  unless  the  scory  is  fouiuled  ou  fact.     "  Is  it  trne  ?  "  is  always 

question  asked  ;  and  if  the  reply  is  in  the  negative  they  seldom  want  to  hear 
jy  enjoy  most  of  all  the  **  Story  of  the  Bible,"  which  their  kind  Sunday-school 

reads  to  them  xm  Sunday  evening,  especially  that  part  which  refers  to  the 
tameut.  With  the  exception  of  two  cases  of  mumps,  and  one  of  threatened 
»uble  (which  soon  disappeared  under  the  skillful  tn^atment  it  received),  there 
ti  no  serious  case  of  sickness  among  them. 

were  three  new  arrivals  in  the  fall,  two  from  Dakota  (Sioux)  and  one  Winne- 
The  first  mentioned  havehadmuch  trouble  with  their  eyes,  and  the  fortitude 
lich  they  have  borne  severe  treatment  would  do  credit  to  those  of  older  years* 
le  Winnebago  (eight  years  old)  knew  not  a  word  of  English  on  his  arrival  ex- 
es, sir,''  which  be  replied  to  every  question  asked  him,  thus  atlbrding  his  small 
ions  great  amusement,  especially  when  they  asked  him,  as  they  frequently 
w  old  lie  was.  Though  he  has  not  been  here  six  months  he  understands  what 
o  him,  and  can  say  whole  sentences  in  reply.  In  Juue  two  returned  to  their 
:>ne  to  Arizona  the  other  to  Dakota.    This  latter  is  reported  as  having  already 

0  instruct  his  father  in  "  Hampton''  methods  of  agriculture.  In  August  two 
from  Omaha,  and,  with  this  exception,  no  changes  have  occurred  during  the 

months.  The  health  report  has  been  remarkably  ^ood,  and  a  general  im- 
mt  makea  the  work  encouraging.  It  has  become  evident  that  the  two  little 
aemioned  above  as  suffering  from  disease  of  the  eyes,  are  incurable,  and  they 
refore  be  returned  to  their  homes  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

TRAINING  THE   HEAD  AND  HEART. 

• 

1  classes;  school  life, — I  am  gla<l  to  let  those  who  have  done  the  work  in  thia 
lent  sjieak  for  themselves,  beginning  with  Miss  Richards,  who  is  at  the  head 
[odian  school  work  at  Hampton  Institute.  Her  report  is  of  a  muie  geueral 
er  than  the  rest. 

ig  the  past  year  Id  Indians  have  returned  to  the  West,  and  4  have  died  at 
In  September  a  party  of  20  arrived  from  Dakota,  largely  from  Lower  Brul^ 
'W  Creek  Agencies,  where  the  agent  is  in  full  synipathy  with  Hampton  and  its 
ad  ready  to  render  efficient  aid.  In  October  2  Onondagas  from  New  York  ar- 
nd  in  November  1  Pawnee  from  Indian  Territory,  and  6  Winnebagoes  from 
:a,  the  latter  coming  with  a  Hampton  girl  who  had  spent  the  summer  at  home. 
19  Sioux  girls  were  brought  from  Crow  Creek  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gravatt.  In  June 
*.  Frisaell  took  from  Hampton  H5,  returning  on  July  I  with  3'2,  from  different 
I  in  Dakota.  Of  those  whom  he  took  back  a  very  good  report  has  been  given, 
t  teaching,  4  are  assisting  in  schools,  7  went  directly  to  work  at  their  trades; 
9  helping  their  parents,  and  others  visiting  or  waiting  for  something  to  do. 
I  far  Bis  wo  know  at  presjent,  have  done  anything  unworthy.  Two  or  three  ex- 
retara  in  October  and  finish  their  school  course.  In  July  Alex.  Peters  a 
•nee,  who  haa  been  here  at  school  four  years,  was  sent  to  the  Lawrence  Indian 
)  take  a  positioa  as  teacher  of  blacksmith's  trade.  A  letter  recently  from  the 
1,  Dr.  Marvin,  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  On  August  the  2d  Frank 
lie,  an  Indian  employ^  at  Washington,  arrived  with  13  Omalias,  from  Nebras- 
fa  and  5  fiirl%  ^^^  one  married  couple.  Many  others  were  anxious  to  come; 
Iff  man  wiabins  to  make  it  his  bridal  trip.  The  number  now  connected  with 
n  la  132, 55  idrXs  and  77  boys.  Fourteen  have  been  in  Massachusetts  one  year^ 
«  gpcoding  the  summer  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
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With  the  excei)tio]i  iif  an  e]u<lrinic  of  uniinps  the  health  of  the  schoo],  durioKtli^ 
creator  part  of  tlft»  year,  haH  Ikjoii  very  j;oo<i.     Winona  haA  coutinued  to  exert  ito 
healthful  iutliience  over  the  ^irls,  in  Htimnlatin;;  them  to  habits  of  neatnew  and  in- 
dnstry,  U8  th«'y  strive  to  keep  their  plt>.aHant  lioine  fn^Hh  and  Hweet,  and  tomakfiti 
Bunny  rooni8  aH  ])retty  and  taHtefuI  an  po8Aihh\     It  was  a  happy  thought  of  tbeir 
teacher  hist  Nnnnncr  to  appoint  some  of  the  older  j^irls  enptaius  oVer  fMiiiadRoflittk 
oueH.     Tliey  kejit  ordrr  in  their  eorridon*,  nnperintended  tlieir  yonng  char^iu  the 
laundry,  taught  thrni  in  Snnday-sehool,  and  m  variouH  ways  tried  to  he  realWinou, 
tnie  ''ehU-r  siHters/'    The  HyHt.eni  haM  been  eontinned  in  a  lueaHiire  througrhout  fl* 
year,  and  at  the  morning  roll-eall,  on  returning  fmm  hn>akfnHt,  each  captain  antwrn 
for  lier  coni]mny.    The  aiTival  of  new  girls  at  once  lifts  those  who  have  beeo  htM 
longer  to  a  higher  i)lane.  and  nothing  scenis  more  (quickly  to  develop  iu  tbemaawect 
wonianlinosM  than  to  have  a  feeling  of  res}KM)Hihihty  and  care  over  some  shy,  awk- 
ward uew-eonier.  who  t-iings  to  tin*  slielter  of  her  bright  shawl  with  almost  ui mock 
tenacity  as  an  Oriental  to  her  veil,  or  one  of  the  little  waifs  who  toil  so  caatiooalj, 
though  hy  no  nieann  silently,  up  and  d(»wn  the  long,  stt-ange  stairway,  in  those instn- 
inents  of  torture  ealled  *•  shot's."    If  only  a  true  Christ-like  spirit  of  loving  t*\P"., 
fulneRS  ean  take  root  in  the  hearts  of  these  Indian  girls  wo  may  snrel}'  ho|)6itwm' 
bear  fruit  when  they  return  t(»  their  people. 

Winona  has  bet^n  benrft  during  the  later  part  of  the  year  of  her  whose  nnweaiyiig 
devotion  and  love  to  Ikt  Indian  children  had  so  taxed  her  strength  as  to  render  nec- 
essary a  long  rest,  but  the  insi)iration  of  her  words  and  example  remains  with  tbea 
still,  and  they  look  forward  with  hope  of  her  return. 

In  the  wigwam,  or  Indian  cottage,  the  older  boys  have  been  thrown  more  than  em 
l>efore  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  in  the  main  have  stood  up  bravely  nndtf 
this  test  of  their  nuinlineHs.  The  quiet  and  order  they  have  uiaiutaiued,  and  thi 
friendly  int'iTest  they  have  shown  in  the  new  boys  have  been  very  encouraging.  It 
night,  after  study  hour  is  over,  one  of  their  own  number  calls  the  roll  and  condiMll 
family  ftrayers.  A  debating  society  is  held  Saturday  evening,  when  even  the  strancaii 
whose  English  oratory  consists  of  a  brief  sentence  or  two,  painfully  learned  andf^ 
cited,  are  encouraged  to  take  part.  Once  a  month  the  meeting  of  this  society  is  it  . 
Winona,  when  the  girls  share  iu  the  exercis(>s  by  songs  and  recitations. 

The  little  boys*  houu^  has  be«*n  a  favored  spot  in  the  wigwam.  These  small  braiM 
are  not  warranted  noiseless,  any  more  than  their  white  brothers,  but  it  has  beenpIcM' 
ant  to  note  their  growing  ctuirtesy,  thoughtfulness,  and  earnestness. 

An  en<touraging  fcaturo  of  the  year  has  been  the  large  number  of  Indian  boya  vki 
have  asked  to  become  work  students  and  attend  the  night  cbisses,  thus  vohintanlf 
assuming  an  amount  of  steady  labor  which  would  seem  to  annihilate  the  theory  tkat 
the  red  nuin  is  too  la/y  to  work. 

The  h(uues  I'oY  the  two  Omaha  families  which  have  sprung  up  within  a  stone^athioVi 
of  Winona,  are  its  tii'st  otf-shoots.     These  furnish  an  etiective  object  lesson  to  the  its' 
dents,  and  teach  them  how  comfortable  and  attractive  a  house  can  be  put  npatuaall 
expense.     At  the  saiiu>  time  they  also  give  such  an  insight,  it  is  hoiked,  into  trnehoM- 
keeiung  as  cannot  Tail  to  <b>  good. 

Hampton's  Ma^sachusettN  Annex  has  proved  a  valuable  help.  At  the  close  of  W 
summer  a  party  of  ten  boys  and  nine  girls  was  left  behind,  to  remain  throagh  tha 
winter,  and  for  the  nuKst  part  the  plan  has  worked  very  well.  A  winter  in  a  thrift ^ 
New  England  farm-h(Mihe  must  be  in  strange  contrast  to  life  on  a  Western  reservatioii " 
and  such  an  atmosphere  seems  mentally,  as  well  as  ])hysically,  invigorating.  Tht 
outlook  for  the  future  of  the  pupils  has  perceptibly  brightened.  Some  former stadeflt^ 
after  standing  lire  at  the  West  for  one  or  more  years,  have  returned  to  take  opiM 
work  in  the  class-room  and  shop  with  fresh  zeal  and  interest.  New  iudnstrialscbooll 
are  opening  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  elsewhei'e  which  call  loudly  for  Indian  helpMb 
gra<luatcs  of  Hampton  and  (-arlislc.  Girls  as  well  as  boys  are  needed,  and  theibrwtf 
can  no  longer  think  sadly,  "Nothing  for  us  to  do." 

The  Indians  who  have  remained  here  during  the  summer,  work  all  the  morning, gi 
to  scdiool  from  1  to  2.3(),  and  work  again  from  3  to  6  p.  m.    Ten  work  all  day  aMi^ 
tend  night  school.    There  has  been  almost  no  sickness  except  in  chronic  casea,  li^ 
both  work  and  school  have  gone  on  with  unusual  cheerfulness.     The  drawing,  wH^ 
eling,  and  carving  classes  furnish  a  healthful  diveixion  and  are  much  appreciaN^  ? 
After  supper  all  are  allowed  to  mingle  on  the  lawn  until  7.45,  when  the  bell  aumiifli  ^ 
the  night  students  to  school,  (he  Indian  girls  to  family  prayers,  and  the  smallest  baj* 
to  bed.     At  9  o'clock  the  next  giade  of  small  boys  assemble  to  have  praycn  witkn  ^ 
older  Indian  boy,  and  retire,  though  seldom  to  sleep.    After  night  school  isoverftf 
Indian  boy  rings  a  little  bell,  culls  the  roll,  and  has  prayeni  in  the  horn'  rtnanrnWr 
room.  There  is  no  more  hopt^ful  sight  on  the  place  than  tiiiaroom,  crowdea  volnntuitT 
every  evening  with  boys  who  sit  m  perfect  silence  and  respect,  while  one  of  theira'A 
nnmber  conducts  the  service,  reviews  the  events  of  the  day,  reprovine  fanlta  orsM' 
mending  virtues,  as  the  case  may  be.    The  Indian,  like  tne  negro,  nas  to  lein  ti 
reBx>ect  the  authority  of  snperiors  of  his  own  race.    This  lesson  haa  been  strangSl 
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»n^ht,  and  we  hope  iu  ereat  measure  learned,  here  this  summer.  The  discipline  of 
he  Indians  has  beeuin  the  hands  of  Indian  oificers,  and  iu  the  only  two  difficult  cases 
re  have  had  has  proved  a  marked  success. 

REPORTS  ON   INDIAN   CLASSES. 

Mreaking  ground  (Cord  J.  Folsom). — The  Indian's  lirst  lesson  in  English,  though  it 
lav  seem  a  simple  thing,  is  in  reality  a  sltbject  for  much  study  and  tact,  especially  if 
lie  teacher  has  no  Indian  words  to  aid  her.  A  class  of  hoys  and  girls  from  eight 
9  twenty-five  years  of  age,  ignorant  of  every  rule  of  school  or  society,  sits  mute 
efore  Tou.  The  sud,  homesick  faces  do  not  look  encouraging.  Everything  is  new 
lid  strange  to  them.  The  boys*  heads  feel  bare  without  the  long  braids,  and  the 
ew  clothes  are  not  easy  and  homelike.  They  do  not  understand  one  word  of  your 
Ui^uage,  nor  you  of  theirs,  perhaps,  but  they  are  watching  you,  every  look^and 
lotiub.  Ton  smile  and  say  ''Good  morning;"  they  return  the  smile  in  a  hopeless 
ind  of  way,  bat  not  the  '*good  morning. '^  By  a  series  of  home-made  signs,  which 
tiey  are  quick  to  interpret,  they  are  made  to  understand  that  they  are  to  repeat 
i>iir  greeting,  and  you  are  rewarded  with  a  grutf  or  timid  '^  Good  monink,"  and 
kiui  another  gate  is  opened  to  the  ''  white  man's  road.''  Thoy  are  soon  taught  to  suit 
fee  action  to  the  word,  and  ''stand  up,"  ''sit  down,"  "  walk  softly,"  "  speak  louder," 
t  *<  march  out.''  The  next  step  is  to  teach  them  to  pronounce  and  write  their  own 
^mes,  usnally  the  interpretation  of  the  Indian,  if  that  is  unpronounceable.  Then 
MMten  a  long  list  of  objects  to  be  taught  in  or  about  the  school-room,  cottage,  or  dining- 
HHu,  mod  then  a  list,  not  so  long,  of  every-day  articles  of  food  and  the  proper  manner 
r  uking  for  it  at  table.  When  easily-obtained  objects,  colors,  and  motions  are  ex- 
ftOMted,  the  object-teaching  cards  are  brought  into  use  and  are  a  great  help  and  de- 

et  to  the  papil.     He  glories  in  being  able  to  name  every  object  with  appropriate 
ctiTe,  from  the  blue  sky  above  to  the  green  grass  beneath.     He  is  amased  to  learn 
kat  rmkcB  have  teeth,  that  lingers  have  naihf  and  that  tables  have  legs,  and  not  at  all 
Wiamd  with  the  English  mode  of  spelling  some  very  common  and  otherwise  easy 
'Vivdii.    If  he  has  previously  learned  to  read  and  write  in  his  own  language,  as  many 
9sm  who  come  from  the  mission  schools,  it  is  a  great  help  \o  him ;  and  if  the  teacher 
t  ftble  to  give  the  Indian  for  a  new  English  word,  it  is  of  greater  assistance  still. 
^^Mu  the  first  he  is  required  to  explain  pictures,  write  sentences,  tell  stories,  and  in 
*>M7  way  encouraged  to  use  the  English  language  as  much  as  possible.    Letter  writ- 
fe^  too,  is  a  thing  that  must  claim  his  early  attention,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for 
^tt  of  the  ftiends  at  home,  who  are  always  anxious  to  hear  from  their  children  and 
KteRsted  to  mark  their  improvement. 
Vrom  the  newly  ariived  there  are  all  gra<les  of  English  i>npils,  to  those  who  have 
*VB  ttndying  grammar  one  year,  or  are  in  the  regular  normal  departuicnt. 
•#inl  dirieioH  m  EngJUth  (Helen  W.  Ludlow). — I  have  found  this  class  very  interest- 
^;  bright,  qnick,  and  of  excellent  spirit.    The  number  being  so  sninll^uly  eight — 
Ijaas  been  fKNuiible,  and  a  great  pleasure,  to  give  special  attention  to  each  one.    The 
girls,  being  00  small  a  minority,  have  been  more  shy  and  rather  harder  to  manage, 
on  the  whole,  all  have  done  well  and  made  good  progress.     For  the  tirst  two  or 
years  nothing  like  technical  grammar  is  taught  to  the  Indians.    After  that  time, 
they  have  become  somewhat  fluent  in  speaking  and  reiuling,  and  understand 
that  ta  usually  said  to  them,  it  is  a  help  to  them — as  it  is  to  any  of  us  who  learn  a 
n  langiiage-»to  learn  something  of  its  construction.     The  verbs,  in  this  as  in 
languages,  are  the  most  troublesome  part,  and  a  drill  in  the  verbs  has  been  the 
HMfpal  wonc  of  the  year  in  this  division.     If  they  enter  the  regular  junior  class  of 
■VBonnal  tohool,  as  we  hope  they  will  next  year,  they  will  go  over  the  same  grouud 
^iBMod  time,  which  will  not  be  too  much,  and  with  a  degree  of  contidence  which 
vjiv  will  need  in  beginning  to  work  with  their  English-s]>eakiug  associates. 
%kcep  these  restless,  slightly  disciplined  pu^)ils,  some  of  them  mere  children, 
^^Ndlly  at  work  npon  anything  so  dry  as  a  drill  in  verbs  generally  is,  has  required 
""       ~  rice.     Bv  turning  it  into  a  sort  of  game,  and  not  demanding  very  severe  order, 

neeeedea  bevond  my  own  expectations.    To  the  active  imagination  of  my  In- 

papila  the  Engfish  verb  will  ever  heroatter  appear,  I  suppose,  under  a  somewhat 
tttaiy  aspect.  Jta  ''principal  parts"  we  know  as  "  chiefs;"  the  diilerent  modes, 
^•oaianj  naenrations,  in  wnich  each  chief  has  a  certain  number  of  bauds  (tenses) 
^M  follow  him.  These  ban<l8  are  numbered  as  companies,  doing  valiant  service  in 
fepport  of  the  King's  English — or  the  President's  American.    For  many  weeks  com- 

alriU  progressed  with  nnfiagging  interest  and  patience.  To  marshal  a  company 
blaek  board  for  inspection,  send  it  marching  into  the  ears  of  the  audience,  and 
Mly  to  0Bt  one  or  more  of  its  members  to  work,  building  sentences,  was  fun  enough 
^aloog  time.  Battalion  drill  was  prondly  gone  through  at  last,  and  after  that 
M^t  was  attained  in  onr  system  of  tactics,  to  save  time,  each  company  is  represented 
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by  its  lirst  Hergoaiit — in  other  \vonl»»  each  tcoKO  by  its  first  jhtsou — and  tlify  are  alii* 
t(»  pat  a  very  ueut  .synopHiH  of  auy  verb  upon  tlic  board,  caltiu|'  n]>ou  each  otbt-r  in 
turn  for  the  tcuscB,  and  modes,  in  saccessive  order  or  skipping  about ;  writing  all  Id 
sentences,  and  changing  tliese  into  variouR  forms,  interrogative,  passive,  &.c. 

After  having  done  tliis  one  day  one  of  the  small  boys  looked  at  me  ratherrepnarh- 
fnlly  andsaid,  **  The  junior  boys  laugh  at  us;  they  say  we  shall  have  to  leam  a  differ- 
ent way  next  year.    They  don*t  say  chiefs — they  say  principal  parts.'^ 

Before  I  could  reply,  Ashley,  a  member  of  the  class,  who,  after  three  yearsat  Hamp- 
ton, had  some  experience  in  teaching  in  the  mission  school  at  Crow  Creek,  came  to 
my  rescue. 

'•'Tliat*s  all  the  same.  In  my  country  they  call  the  chiefs  *  principal  men,' all  th* 
sjnne." 

"And  they  say  *mode\  not  *  reservation',"  persisted  the  aggrieved  one. 
My  champion  was  ready  for  him :  *'That  is  to  make  it  easy — to  make  us  under- 
stand,  "t 

I  told  them  if  they  liked  it  any  better  they  could  always  now  say  **  mo<le'*  and  "prin- 
cipal imrt";  but  they  seldom  avail  themselves  of  the  i>erniissioUy  and  an  assuram'^ 
fn)m  Miss  Shernuin,  teacher  of  the  Junior  grammar  classes,  who  was  invited  to  inspect 
their  work,  that  noneof  her  juniors  could  do  better, has  made  them  more  comfortable 
as  to  rival  criticism. 

Thev  are  now  rcquire<l  to  bring  me  everv  dav  a  few  sentences  written  iu  the  form 
of  a  letter.  These  are  read  and  criticised  in  the  class  witb  especial  reference  to  tne 
verbs.  It  is  seldom  that  a  mist;ike  iu  one  cannot  b»>  detected  and  corrected  by»mf 
member  of  the  class  when  the  sentence  is  put  upon  the  board.  Thev  are  also  encoor* 
aged  to  talk  in  the  elass,  to  tell  me  what  they  have  se«n,  A'C,  and  to  correct  their 
own  mistakes  if  they  make  auy.  The  improvement,  both  in  writing  and  speakingi 
has  been  snflicient  to  convince  mo  that  the  drill  h]is  been  labor  well  8i>eut. 

First  division  in  arithmetiv  (Caroline  K.  Knowles.)—  The  divisions  in  arithmetic  range 
all  the  way  from  thosi'  learning  to  count  to  the  classes  in  fractions.  They  alUh;'^ 
ambition  and  evidently  enjoy  mathematics  as  long  as  thev  are  not  required  to  p^f 
analysis,  but  that  includes  English,  and  they  tiud  it  very  liard  to  express  then»ei^« 
in  our  langnage.  They  work.ra]»idly  when  they  once  ^et  an  insij^ht  into  ametbo*!- 
The  new  Indians,  in  October,  had  for  their  tirst  lesson  one  in  arithmetic,  and  soon  learned 
to  count,  to  recognize  and  to  form  figures.  We  used  for  objects  colored  balLj,  ahells. 
blo«ks.  marbles,  and  blight  papers,  and  taught  the  combinations  of  number  as  far  tt 
25  by  distributing  objects  to  the  class  and  having  the  pupils  give  to  each  other  nntii 
the  required  number  was  obtained. 

The  tirst  really  ^flrrrf  step  for  them  was  learning  to  Tcduce  numbers  to  higher de 
nominations.  Much  was  taught  by  signs.  TUey  worked  well  and  so  better  prepared 
themselves  lor  the  harder  work  of  subtraction,  lb  re  we  used  little  bundlesofstra** 
tic<l  up  in  clusters  of  ten  each.  They  have  made  fair  progress  in  multiplicatioD. 
They  also  learned  to  tell  time  by  blackboanl  clocks  and  were  much  int^reste'l  in  ^^ 
doing.  It  is  all  slow  work,  bi  l.  when  hcholars  are  so  gooil  the  teacher's  labor i» 
greatly  lessened.  Th''  next  higher  division  are  working  well  in  multiplication,  di* 
vision*,  and  analysis,  and  are  very  intcenting  classes.  They  are  showing  muchpHd^ 
in  the  neatness  as  well  as  cori'ectness  of  their  work.  Many  of  them  are  veryqn>^ 
and  often  vie  with  each  other  in  the  amount  of  class  work  they  can  accomplish.  Tbe 
second  division  is  composed  of  young  men  who  an.  I:i  earn  est  and  are  faithfully  work- 
ing their  way  iu  analysis,  factors,  and  fractions.  The  highest  class  may  well  be 
proud  of  their  n^con I  for  the  year.  They  are  studying  hanl,  hoping  to  enter  arithii** 
tic  classes  iu  the  academic  department  next  fall. 

Geography  (Elaine  Goodale). — Earth  knowledge,  or  the  study  of  geoCTapby,  bmb*** 
have  a  particular  fascination  for  the  Indian  mind.  As  the  ancients  m  drawing  nup* 
located  each  his  little  country  iu  the  center  of  the  known  world,  so  it  is  witb  tbtfj 
children.  Unhesitatingly  they  place  **bulfalo"  among  the  tierce  wild  auimali" 
India;  decline  to  believe  that  an  Arab  steed  is  equal  to  an  Indian  pony;  andaft«rdi- 
tifnllv  proclaiming  that  the  Himalavas  are  the  highest  mountains  iu  the  world,  ii* 
stantly  add,  **  but  not  so  high  as  the  Rocky  Mountains!  "  IndecKl,  while  tiief  i^ 
80!  readily  upon  stories  of  strange  things  and  new  ways,  and  delight  in  what  Hivkcrt 
Spencer  might  call  the  **  descrijjiiive  sociology"  of  geography,  it  ia  not  easy  togi** 
them  clear  ideas  of  the  relative  import>ance  of  places  and  people.  I  anppose  thatBii^ 
oome  later. 

The  second  division  have  this  year  taken  up  Swinton's  **  Geocraphiool  Reader, 
with  intense  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  some  real  benefit,  althongh  it  haa ^^ 
largely  supplemented  by  oral  teaching.  Such  phrases  in  it  as  " These  oelebiated 
cities  are  said  to  have  been  more  magnificent  than  any  now  in  existenoe,"  whUebf' 
ing  their  powers  of  utterance,  ap}>ear  wonderfiilly  to  sustain  their  aelf-respeetwdo^ 
them  in  raising,  as  one  of  their  number  has  said,  **  toomuoh  big  worda  ont  of  natual 
order.'^  In  studying  about  the  countries  of  Europe  and  toaohiug  on  boom  <f  tka 
older  civilizations  it  has  been  found  almost  impossible  to  give  them  on  idem  of  giMl 
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lures  and  statnes  except  as ''graven  images,'' and  splendid  architecture  can  be 
le  scant  justice  to  as  ''  big  bouses.''  It  is  in  descriptions  of  striking  natural  feat- 
9j  of  unknown  products,  and  above  all  of  the  appearance,  characteristics,  dress, 
I  customs  of  various  peoples  that  we  meet  with  a  delightful  appreciation. 
V'lth  tbe  children  of  the  third  division  the  lesson  has  been  entirely  oral,  with  vari- 
ous in  the  shape  of  map  studies,  blackboard  exercises,  and  writing  an  occasional 
omposition "  on  the  country  last  visited.  Many  are  the  devices  resorted  to,  to 
d  the  attention  and  fetter  the  memory ;  pictures  are  shown  which  they  afterwards 
cribe,  and  stories  told  which  they  are  required  to  repeat  in  their  own  words.  One 
reach  child  was  addressed  as  ''our  friend  the  Qernian,"  Frenchman,  Chinaman, 
what  not,  and  expected  to  tell  us  as  much  as  he  could  about  the  land  of  his  adop- 
n.  "  What  will  yon  be!"  I  inquired  of  one  promising  youth.  "Indian  savage." 
s  the  concise  reply.  After  the  others  had  recited,  I  turned  to  the  "  savage"  andre- 
ested  aq  acconnt  of  his  western  home.  *'  Ugh" — the  characteristic  unspellable 
md-"  I  no  talk  English ! " 

Bi$U)rjf.  (Henrietta  8.  Lathrop). — The  Indian  students  in  United  States  history  have 
Dwn  an  unflagging  interest  in  their  lessons  throughout  the  year  and  have  uncon- 
loQsly  been  a  most  interesting  study  in  themselves,  as  their  characteristics  were 
ought  ont  in  the  discussion  of  various  qnestions.  Beginning  with  the  discovery  of 
e  New  World,  they  have  followed  the  story  of  the  colonies  through  the  Indian  wars 
>d  the  struggle  for  independence,  fighting  every  battle  with  the  utmost  zest  until  it 
comes  a  question  how  far  it  is  wise  to  excite  their  too  ready  enthusiasm  for  war. 
M  bright  spots  in  the  sad  story  of  their  race  have  been  emphasized  as  far  as  possible, 
id  all  due  credit  carefully  given  them  for  their  skill  and  artifice  in  warfare,  with 
ich  suecess  that  the  reason  given  for  each  defeat  of  the  Americans  came  to  be,  *'  Oh, 
omach  drill.  They  no  fight  behind  trees  like  Indians."  They  are  great  hero-wor- 
upen,  these  Sioux  boys  and  ^irls,  and  invariably  the  hero  is  the  bravest  man,  and 
wman  who  ontwito  his  enemies.  Even  their  favorite  Ethan  Allen  was  indignantly 
illed  "  coward !"  for  sparing  the  life  of  an  Englishman,  and  all  argument  on  the  sub- 
ct  failed  to  restore  him  to  his  former  popularity. 

Of  coarse,  even  witlt  these  more  advanced  classes,  the  main  difficulty  in  the  teach- 
tK,in  fact  the  only  one,  has  been  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  English ;  it  being  some- 
DMi  found  that  after  a  lesson  has  been  v6ry  smoothly  read  some  simple  won!  which 
iOBed  to  need  no  explanation  has  proved  a  stumbling-block.  For  instance,  Dorches- 
t  Heights  was  supposed  to  be  a  man,  because  it  "  commanded  the  city  of  Boston. 
Bt  with  the  aid  of  numerous  pictnres  and  anecdotes,  and  of  the  molding- board, 
We  battle-fields  have  been  modeled  and  pasteboard  troops  and  paper  flags  ma- 
ATered,  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  has  not  been  a  serious  drawback  in  their  faithful 
^persevering  study. 

CHRISTIAN  WORK  FOR  INDIANS. 

In  bis  latt  annoal  report,  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  chaplain  of  the  institute,  says :  "  Al- 
<)>t6T«ry  teacher  in  the  institute  is  also  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school,  the  Indian 
iebeiB  taking  the  Indian  classes,  of  which  Rev.  Mr.  Gravatt  acts  as  superintendent. 
I  Aider  to  give  unity  to  the  religious  teaching  of  the  week,  the  subject  for  study  in 
M  international  series  of  Sunday-school  lessons  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the 
Biyer  meeting  during  the  week ;  still  other  aspects  of  the  same  subject  have  been 
"Mted  in  the  daily  readings  which  have  been  used  at  morning  prayers,  and  in  the 
uiday  morning  meeting,  the  afternoon  sermon  taking  up  the  same  subject.  In  this 
17  <«•  subject  has  been  pressed  home  upon  the  minds  of  the  students  during  the 
iwe  week,  and  more  accomplished  than  if  the  shot  had  been  scattered.  The  Snn- 
tytchool  is  the  center  of  the  religious  life  of  the  school,  and  the  teachers  represent- 
ifiTe  different  denominations,  become  responsible  for  the  religious  training  of  the 
*dsirti.» 

Of  the  religions  work  among  the  Indians  from  Episcopal  agencies,  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
imtt,  rector  of  Saint  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Hampton,  writes  as  follows:  "  I  am 
l>d  to  make  a  hopeful  report  of  the  religious  work  with  Indians.  They  attend 
*vies  as  vmami  in  Saint  John's  church,  where  it  may  be  their  forefathers  worshiped. 
■•▼•  held  regular  services  for  them  at  the  school  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  Thnrs- 
V^eolDgt.  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  teachers  of 
« Sonday-sehool  Snuday  afternoon  exercises.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  and  an 
(•leviable  help  to  the  Indians.  The  spirit  has  been  good  throughout  the  >rear. 
ine  wwe  eoDfirmed  hv  Bishop  Randolph  in  February  last,  and  three  have  joined 
tiehool  ebi^L  We  have  abnndant  cause  for  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  bless- 
pi^aod  ean  oslj  say,  'Not  nnto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  give 

',  OniTtttt  in  March  last  visited  several  of  the  Western  agencies,  and  from  the  re- 
tjBTCSSDted  hf  him  on  his  return  I  quote  as  follows :  **  Since  my  visit  to  Dakota 
\  fisrsb  I  ISmI  i^reatly  encouraged  about  the  Indian  work.    Many  of  them  ttt«  moi^ 
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advaiitrod  in  oivilizHtion  thau  I  had  oxiiected.    Tbcy  are  plowing  the  land  and  suv- 
iu|j  8tM'<l :  they  ar«»  raiHini;  cattle  and  poultry.     I  found  more  houses  and  fewertepeea 
than  I  rx])ectcd.     Some  of  the  children  at  Hampton  have  goiHl  homes  to  return  to. 
We  hehl  three  services  on  Sunday  with  large  con gregat ions.    The  Hampton  cliildreaf 
an  a  rule,  are  doing  well.     Lezedo  Hentrontre  has  married  an  educated  Indian  woman 
and  hoth  are  eniplt>yed  at  the  agency  school.     Every  one  speaks  well  of  them.   Sam- 
uel Fourstar,  who  was  here  for  a  short  time  only,  has  a  good  rec(»rd.     Samuel  Bro^^ 
is  <loing  well  at  his  trade  (shoemaker)  and  is  teaching  it  to  others  at  Saiat  Paal'i^ 
school,  Yankton  Agency.     David  Simmons  has  worketl  steadily  and  faithfoUy  attl** 
issue  house  as  clerk.     He  isconimonded  by  all.     Magg ieGoulet  is  employed  by  a  wbl*^^ 
family  at  the  agency  ana  is  d(ung  well.     She  wanted  to  return  to  Hampton!    Frao^ 
Yellowhird  lias  nuirried  a  bright,  nice-looking  Indian  woman,  and  brought  hertos^^ 
me.     Frank  condn«*ted  religious  services  at  the  agency  during  the  absence  of  tto>* 
missionary. 

George  Deloria,  who  was  here  about  two  years  and  was  sent  home  on  accouXJ^* 
of  ill  liealih,  has  returned  to  Indian  ways.  He  came  to  sec  me  in  company  withotli.*^J 
Hamilton  boys,  but  before  coming  removed  his  blanket,  put  on  citizen's  clothes,  at*  ^ 
tucked  his  long  hair  under  his  coat  collar.  After  an  earnest  talk  with  himintta* 
presence  of  the  missionary  and  one  of  the  Hampton  boys,  he  promised  tobavelxij 
hair  cut  and  to  start  afresh  on  the  Avhite  nmn'sroad.  Several  have  thus  lapsed,  baft  1 
am  sure  it  is  not  permanent.  No  goo<l  work  is  lost ;  we  have  a  hold  upon  them  and  c^m 
intlnenco  them  for  better  things  by  following  them  up.'* 

AN   OFFICKR'S  TEHTI.MONY. 

Lieut.  (Joorge  Le  Roy  Brown,  United  States  Army,  late  commandant  of  cadeta  »t 
this  institution,  has  seen  six  years'  service  among  tne  Sioux,  tribes,  whose  cbildp©^ 
are  being  educate<l  here,  aiid  is  highly  competent  to  testify  in  regard  to  the  facte  of 
which  he  writes.  I  submit  the  following  extracts  from  his  last  annual  report,  dat^ 
June  :U).  1684 : 

On  the  18th  flay  of  Jane,  1883,  iu  compliance  with  thuinHtructionflof  the  principal,  G«neral  AnnBtnofr 
I  left  liampton'in  charge  of  a  party  of  twelve  Indian  youths,  who  were  to  be  returned  to  their  boiD<^ 
iu  Dakota  Torritory.  Having  performed  thid  duty,  E  wan  directed  to  look  up  ex-fltudents,  vUit  fl^* 
pannit.sof  the  studcntn,  and  to  return  to  Hampton  a1>out  the  lant  of  September,  with  twenty  Indi** 
youtht*. 

On  Hiriving  at  their  houiea,  the  boys  had  no  ditticnlty  in  obtaining  remnnorative  emplovment.   I*^ 
viMiting  ontA  of  the  agencicn  in  Sf^pteuiber.  I  waM  inform<Ml  that  one.  who  had  been  returned  ha  Jose,  on 
atroount  of  the  phvMical  disability  of  his  father  (who  hiid  been  badly  frozen  during  theprcriims  ^ihayer), 
hsUi  earned  since  his  rt* turn  several  huudivd  dollars,  furuishing  hay  to  freighters  to  the  libck  fliU* 
Thia  is  nn  exceptional  csmo,  but  I  was  agreeably  surnrised  to  find  that  all  the  boys  who  had  be«>  x^ 
turutMl  home  from  Huuipton  had  doue  1>etter  than  I  had  expectod.    The  mtijoritv  bad  decidedly  I*^- 
pn»ved  nnd  not  one  hod  gone  back  to  Indian  wa>s.    They  have  shown  a  stniiig  Inclination  ^^^ri 
earn  money,  and  improve.    The  thn'e  yeai-s'  course  at  Hampton  is  too  short  a  time  to  accompli«b  tW 
bent  results.     A  nunibrr  of  the  leading  Indians  are  reeoirnizing  this,  and  reqnestiMl  me  tokeeptbel' 
chilflren  as  Itmg  as  I  thought  best.    I  brought  back  to  Hampton  three  of  the  boys  who  bad  been  re- 
turned two  yeai-s  previous  after  a  three  years'  course:  one  nad  asaisted  in  teaching  at  the  Mffi*^ 
school  for  a  year,  and  was  employed,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  as  a  laborer  at  the  agency  at  $20  a  noD^ 
another  had  been  employed  for  nearly  two  years  as  assistant  teacher  at  the  agency  school,  sad  toj 
third  had  been  oraploj'ed,  oli  and  on,  at  the  agency  as  laborer.    They  were  at  different  agendaf;  Jjj 
had  improvf'd  since  leaving  Hampton,  but  were  anxious  to  receive  a  better  training.    Altogether,  to* 
outlook  fwr  the  boy«  was  very  encouraging.    The  Indians  readily  ac-quiesce  in  the  new  dapsTt*** 
taken  ar.d  independent  siiirit  shown  by  returned  Indiau  boys. 

Only  one  of  the  girls  who  returneil  home  in  June  received  employment,  and  two  i^tnmed  to  Hsi>P" 
ton  intheantumn.  In  the  crude  state  of  society  at  an  Indian  agency  in  the  West  there  is  little  cbtf^ 
for  educated  Indian  girls  to  obtain  n*niuuerative  employnient,  and  the  matrimonial  Intriguing  of  ff*»"' 
mothers,  mothers,  and  aunt^  is  apt  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  further  advancement  of  return* diB* 
diau  girls.  The  Indian  agent,  or  as  the  Indians  call  him,  "  the  father,"  will  Ite  found  an  indliipeDitJl? 
factor  in  the  problem  of  how  to  insure  the  comulete  development  of  returned  Indiau  girls  intott*'|y 
womanhofNl.  Perhaps  "agency  boanling  schools''  may  he  advantageously  used  as  retreats  for  the  ^^ 
until  suitable  employment  or  acceptable  suitors  can  be  found.  BunleniKl'with  a  savage  and  trwt^ 
band,  further  development  of  the  returned  Indian  girl  in  Christian  and  ciTilized  ways,  mnstaeofli**' 
rily  be  practically  slow,  if  not  impossible.  1  was  deeply  impi-essed  last  summer  while  ▼i«it^_*2rt!r 
dian  camp.  On  appioaching  the  camp  I  noticed  a  young  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  stMl  **^*!^ 
away  among  the  bushes,  evidently  deniring  to  avoid  notice.  I  thought  little  of  it  at  the  Ume,  l>*J2r 
fore  lejiving  tlie  camp  I  saw  her  again,  and  in  spite  of  her  sad  appearance  I  knew  her  to  be*T*^ 
girl  who  had  returned,  three  years  before,  fh>m  a  school  iu  the  States.  At  the  time  of  her  retamtbe*||S 
a  bright  and  hiterestiug  girl  of  sixt4>eu,  could  re4id.  write  and  speak  English  well,  and  seenwd^g 
totined  iu  housework.  She  helped  in  the  agency  school  for  some  months  ailhr  her  retnm.  botntfi''* 
badly.  .^^ 

I  know  an  Indian  ai*ent.  a  sterling  goo<l  man,  who  required  young  men  who  deairrd  to  maityM^ 
school  girls,  to  have  a  comforiable  house,  five  acres  of  laud  under  cultivation,  a  yoke  of  oattte.  •ff^' 
and  a  good  character  for  industry  and  sobriety,  before  he  would  consent  to  the  girla  marryiaf  vj^ 
This  may  be  i^nsidered  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  the  result  fully  Jostifled  H.    The  Indian  it^^""^ 


tomed  to  the  idea  of  purchasing  a  wife,  and  the  requirement  did  no^  aeem  to  him  nnreMooaUej 
as  the  agent  wisely  aided  the  young  couples  after  marriage,  this  method  of  obtalnfaisa  win 
fkahionable  among  the  better  class  of  3'oung  men.  The  ul  timato  succeas  of  the  wmrk  ofEastan 
in  the  education  of  Indian  youth,  appears  to  me  to  hinge  upon  Indian  agents,  to  whOM  flMl^J 
youths  must  be  returned  after  their  school  life  is  over,  anaupon  the  oonoentratikm  of  the  intk-  rSi 
student  should  be  carefully  followed  up  after  his  or  her  return  home,  and  helped  in  erecr  wsaTi 
•fed  on  all  sides,  and  stimulated  to  do  good  work. 
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n  forwarding  to  yon  the  above  reports  of  teachers  and  others  I  have  given  in  every 
e  their  nnbianed  opinions,  believing;  that  such  an  aggregation  of  opinions  is  likely 
p>T¥8eut  the  fairest  possible  views  of  the  work  accomplished  and  the  present  sitna- 
.1.  While  called  on  to  report  directly  on  the  work  of  the  Hampton  school  for  In- 
iiB,  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  in  addition  some  general  remarks.  The  policy  of 
I  cation,  the  success  of  which  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  of  well-directed  offbrt, 
»ot  a  part  of  the  programme  to  be  carried  out.  The  conditions  of  civilized  life  are 
Lie  created,  the  most  important  of  which  is  to  settle  the  red  men  upon  lands  of 
ir  own,  which  shall  be  made  inalienable  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty- five 
irTs.  The  Indian,  when  his  tribal  relation  is  broken  and  he  has  become  the  owner 
rbe  land  he  lives  on  and  cultivates,  will  have  reached  the  goal  of  citizenship,  and 
ioed  the  rights  to  vote.  To  accomplish  this  end  there  is  needed,  first,  legislation  ;  sec- 
1,  execntive  force  to  carry  the  legislation  intoeftect.  Proper  measures  were  discussed 
the  last  Congress,  and  there  is  hope  of  favorable  action  during  the  next  session,  but 
is  iH  the  easiest  part  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

WTien  the  way  to  citizenship  is  opened  the  wretched  routine  of  life  at  the  agencies 
awt  of  necessity  be  changed,  and  the  Indians  who  are  now  merely  herded  or  corralled 
nst  be  scattered  in  decent  cabins  on  hoinest'eads  of  their  own.  '  Then  will  there  be^ 
seded  an  amount  of  execntive  ability  not  to  be  found  on  most  of  the  roservaticms. 
dozen  or  two  out  of  the  sixty  Indian  agents  will  be  the  right  men  for  such  work,  and 
hile  some  of  the  rest  may  do  fairly  well  it  is  probable  that  weakness  and  inofliciency 
uiy  bring  to  naught  much  of  the  good  contemplated  by  legislat  ive  enactment.     As  In- 
iui  agents  are  now  paid  they  are  as  good  men  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  them  lo  be. 
'^irst-dass  men  will  enter  the  service  only  when  suitable  salaries  are  paid.     To  change 
ibe  whole  morale  of  our  Indian  population  is  no  easy  task,  is  not  to  be  accomplished  in 
ive  or  ten  years,  or  even  many  more,  and  it  will  require  a  skill  and  watchful  care  for 
which  small  provision  has  as  yet  been  made.    Neither  laws  nor  appropriations  are  the 
vital  forces  in  the  settlen^ent  of  the  Indian  question.     First,  and  above  all,  men  are 
needed.    The  Indian  agent  who  is  addressed  as  "  Father  "  should  stand  before  the  In- 
^*n  as  the  embodiment  of  a  better  life;  as  his  guide  to  and  the  representative  of  higher 
111?*'  ^"^  when  he  represents  only  weakness  or  corruption,  i)rogress  is  impossible. 
That  but  few  of  these  agents  are  the  men  they  should  be  is  bad  enough,  but  worse 
■till  is  the  fact  that  when  they  do  attempt  reform  thoy  are  often  thwarted.     One  in- 
stance of  this,  is  the  law  which  prohibits  at  any  agency  a  pay-roll  of  over  $10,000  ; 
^«11  enough  at  the  smaller  places,  but  an  obstacle  at  the  larger  ones ;  making  im- 
P^^ble,  among  other  needed  things,  a  corpft  of  assistant  farmers,  at  the  rate  of  about 
pii^  to  a  hundred  families,  who  should  push  and  lead  Indians  to  practical  fanning  and 
^^'lependence.     Possible  self-support  of  many  tribes  has  been  impossible  for  want  of 

^  yet  the  only  permanent  personal  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the  red  man  is  the 
'^P'wentative  of  private  interest  or  charity.  Civil-service  reform  cannot  yet  prevent 
•Pfobable  revolution  in  men,  ideas,  and  policy  with  every  change  of  parties.  Recog- 
'"^iigthis  (act,  those  in  charge  of  Indian  affairs  should,  I  think,  ally  their  work  at 
JT^fy  possible  point  with  this  permanent  force,  even  should  it  involve  some  difflcul- 
•J*»  and  annoyances.  When  the  power  which  is  supreme  to-day  may  be  changed  to- 
^JTow,  there  is  a  weak  point  which  to  me  seems  most  serious,  and  I  believe  that  it 
*•  too  little  considered  by  the  authorities. 

.  ^  partial  remedy  would,  I  think,  be  the  appointment  of  a  few  carefully  selected 
yy  officers,  should  they  consent  to  act,  at  some  of  the  agencies,  retaining  in  the 
J*^'^  the  best  civilians,  for  they  cannot  be  spared.  There  is  in  the  Army  a  fund  of 
J>erience  and  high  administrative  ability,  combined  with  a  noble  philanthropy, 
^ch  should  bo  drawn  upon  for  the  needs  of  the  Indian  cause.  Not  that  all  officers 
**>oited  to  this  work;  not  that  any  overturn  of  the  present  system  is  neede<l,  but 
y*t  the  best  possible  men  should  be 'selected  wherever  they  can  be  found,  from  the 
JJJjyorfrom  civil  life,  the  former  biMug  more  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  that  the 
•JJJjan  Office  should  be  administered  by  a  man  nf  the  highest  ability  and  standing, 

^bouid  have  full  control  and  direction  of  its  manaj^ement;  not  as  he  is  now,  a 
?J°'dinate  with  clerical  rather  than  discretionary  duties.  The  great  jieed  of  the 
JjPjan  is  manhood,  and  this,  by  weak,  inefficient,  or  dishonest  management,  has  been 
?*w  tonuwt  of  them  impossiole.    A  work  of  vastly  increased  vigor  and  efficiency 

J^ed  for  the  red  race. 

.^Jqiwttiooably  the  great  nlajority  of  Indians  must  be  educated  where  they  live; 
•J  their  35,000  youth  not  over  5,000  are  likely  to  be  taught  away  from  their  homes. 
jV^^to  Qod  that  all  of  them  could  have  the  chance.  But  those  who  go  to  the  va- 
^^•cboote  in  the  East  should  have  every  facility,  the  best  teachers  and  appliances 
r~  ii>stmetion»  which  is  impossible  under  the  meager  allowance  of  Congress  for  the 
^9j|^    No  one  ail  vantage  that  the  schools  in  the  States  ofl^'er  is  greater  than  that 

ineh  has  been  incorporated  by  Captain  Pratt  into  the  Carlisle  system,  viz,  the  scat- 
?lfJ(of  theee  children  of  nature  among  the  best  class  of  farmers,  where  they  l<^«ctL 

^hsation  by  living  in  it.    There  is  no  way  like  this.    Hampton  haa  fox  &v«k  ^e«£% 
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«eDt  an  annual  delegation  to  Berkshire  County,  MasHachusetts,  with  excellent  reenlt 
As  olvject  lessons  these  schools  in  the  East  have  heen  of  as  mnch  value  perhaps  to  V 
white  race  as  to  the  red,  for  they  have  done  much  to  break  down  the  old  and  fa' 
ideas  of  the  incapacity  and  bad  disposition  of  the  Indian,  and  have  laid  the  foan< 
tion  of  good  work  for  the  entire  race.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  how  macb  isc 
to  the  energy  and  self-sacrifice  of  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  United  States  Army,  whoso^ 
the  seeds  of  the  present  work  while  in  charge  of  Indian  prisoners  at  Fort  Marion,  F 
ida,  whom  he  led  up  to  changed  lives,  and  in  some  instances,  to  Christian  manli< 
by  this  rare  gift  of  sanctified  common  sense. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

S.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Principt 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Service, 
Training  Scuool  for  Indian  Youth, 

ForeH  Grove,  Oreg,,  August  13,  1884 

In  accordance  with  iustrnctions  from  your  office  dated  July  1,  1884, 1  herewith  si 
mit  the  annual  report  of  this  school.  Forest  Grove  Indian  training  school  is  local 
at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  26  miles  west  of  Portland,  Greg.  It  was  organized  Februa 
25,  1880,  and  14  boys  and  4  girls  were  brought  from  Puyallup  Agency  on  Paget  Son 
and  ])laced  in  a  small,  rough,  temporary  building  situated  ui>ou  a  lot  of  4  acres  of  la 
belonging  to  the  Pacific  University.  Other  buildings  have  been  added  and  nic 
children  brought,  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  10  buildings  and  190  children. 

The  present  buildings  have  been  erected  by  the  Indian  boys,  the  material  bci' 
purchased  with  money  saved  fn>m  the  regular  appropriation,  but  it  is  now  undereto 
that  au  api)ropriatiou  has  been  made  by  Congress  during  its  last  session  for  t 
construction  of  more  commodious  and  permanent  buildings.  And  in  anticipation 
this  event  several  very  liberal  ofters  have  been  made  by  people  of  different  parts 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  to  donate  land  for  a  building  8it«  and  farm  for  t 
school.  These  offers  comprise  tracts  containing  from  20  to  800  acres,  but  noacti' 
has  yet  been  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  Government. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  lot  abova  mentioned  (which  has  recently  been  donat' 
to  the  Government  for  the  use  of  the  school)  and  9  acres  adjoining  is  all  the  land  tb 
has  l»een  constantly  occupied  by  the  school.  Other  land  has  been  rented  from  tu 
to  time  for  farming  and  other  purposes,  and  in  this  way  the  need  of  a  farm  ha8b«< 
largely  supplied.  The  rent  has  been  paid  ont  of  the  crop  and  the  profits  have  be' 
very  encouraging.  , 

The  attendance  at  the  school  during  the  past  year  ha«  been  very  encouraging,  t^ 
average  being  above  the  number  allowed  by  the  appropriation  for  the  support  oitl 
school.  The  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year  admits  of  a  larger  number  thi 
for  last  year,  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  test  the  present  popularity  of  the  8chfl 
with  the  Indians.  The  first  agency  visited  (Puyallup)  furnished  us  25  children, 
of  them  being  girls.  Should  other  agencies  contribute  in  the  same  proportion  to  tl 
number  of  Indians  at  each  agency,  we  would  get  from  the  agencies  lu  Oregon  ai 
Washington  Territory  alone  500  children.  If  we  should  add  to  this  number  childn 
who  wish  to  come  but  cannot  get  the  consent  of  their  parents,  it  would  be  largely' 
creased.  But  not  all  agencies  are  so  fortunate  as  Puyallup  Agency  in  having  sna^ 
who  sends  from  a  small  agency  more  children  than  any  other  agency  and  at  thes*" 
time  keeps  up  three  flourishing  boarding  schools  within  his  own  agency.    But  alt 

f:ether  the  interest  in  the  school  has  largely  increased  during  the  past  yearaoJO' 
ndians,  and  if  all  of  the  children  were  allowed  to  come  that  wish  to  come,  and* 
encouraged  to  come  by  their  parents,  the  school  would  be  entirely  inadequate 
ftooommodate  them. 

Vaiious  circumstances  have  contributed  to  this  increase  of  popularity,  hut  i^ 
mainly  due  to  the  manifest  improvement  in  the  children  themsmves.  LastsninOi 
some  children  were  returned  to  their  parents  at  Warm  Springs  Agency  after  hav" 
been  at  this  school  for  three  years.  An  eye- witness  thus  describee  the  meeting  of  tl 
parents  and  children  :  One  old  man  who  had  pai't'Cd  with  his  boy  of  fifteen  three  y^ 
before,  with  many  i  njunctions  to  work  hard  and  study  hard  and  be  a  good  boy,  was  ^ 
to  meet  the  lad.  He  looked  all  around  and  asked  for  his  boy,  while  at  the  aameti" 
the  latter  was  looking  around  for  his  father.  Neither  knew  the  other.  So  wellli^ 
the  boy  obeyed  his  father's  injunctions  that  he  had  risen  to  the  position  of  ftn^'^ 
geant  among  the  boys.  He  was  tall  and  straight  and  his  hair  cut  abort  and  ii0^ 
parted.  His  well  fitting  new  suit  of  clothes  altogether  quite  tranaformed  him^ 
the  half-growu  lad  of  three  years  ago  in  his  dirty  blanket  with  long  uncombed  k* 
eoming  down  over  his  forehead  andcut  off  square  just  above  hia  eyea.    On  the  oA^ 
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band  the  father  in  expectation  of  meetinf]^  his  sou^  who  ho  fondly  hoped  was  now 
almost  like  a  white  man,  and  not  wantinp^  his  boy  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  old  Indian 
father,  bad  cut  o£f  his  own  long  buir  and  bought  himself  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  his 
appearance,  too,  was  changed  almost  as  much  as  that  of  the  boy's ;  only  the  hole  in 
bis  uose  and  the  holes  in  nis  ears  told  of  old  superstitions  and  barbarous  habits, 
ill  else  spoke  of  an  awakening  to  a  realization  of  nobler  aims  and  better  purposes. 
Tlie  following  from  the  Tribune,  a  paper  published  in  Pendleton,  Greg.,  shows  that 
no  one  more  than  the  white  people  adjoining  an  ludiau  reservation  notice  the  im- 
provem'-nt  in  the  children. 

The  Indian  boys  wbo  came  ap  from  the  Forest  Grove  training  school  a  few  days  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  boilding  a  cbureh  on  the  Indian  reservation  are  getting  on  nicely  with  their  work.  *  *  *  Tho 
^diojE  is  to  be  20  by  40,  was  planned  bv  the  boys,  and  tliey  are  doing  the  work  without  any  assist- 
ur«  and  are  doing  it  well.  The  manner  In  which  they  go  about  their  work  and  in  the  handling  of 
^U  Rhowthat  they  have  had  careful  training,  and  would  convince  those,  no  matter  how  strongly 
P>jadired  they  may  l>e  against  the  education  and  training  of  the  Indian,  that  the  trainirg  school  at 
Ftre^t  GroTe  id  an  institution  that  should  be  kept  up. 

We  have  now  in  the  school  100  pupils  that  have  been  here  but  little  more  than  one 
year.  The  improvement  they  have  made  is  remarkable;  but  what  is  more  encouraging 
tons  is  to  notice. equally  marked  improvement  during  the  same  length  of  time  in 
those  who  have  been  here  four  years.  They  seem  to  grow  in  their  appreciation  of 
civilization  and  to  have  developed  a  faith  in  their  own  powers  and  to  have  had  aroused 
Jp  tbein  an  ambition  to  take  a  hand  in  the  active  life  of  this  age  that  seems  to  trans- 
form the4r  whole  being.  The  stolidity  and  uu impressibility  of  the  Indian  character 
•wms  to  have  been  shaken  off,  and  their  very  faces  seem  to  look  different. 

Abont  one  third  of  the  positions  of  regular  employes  have  been  filled  in  this  school 
doriDgthe  past  year  by  Indians,  and  they  have  given  good  satisfaction.  All  of  the 
jJgeDciesfrom  which  children  were  sent  to  this  school  when  it  was  first  organized 
b*ve  now  one  or  more  employds  who  have  attended  this  school,  and  we  have  had  nu- 
DMroos  and  urgent  applications  for  persons  to  fill  other  places — more  than  we  could 
•**Pply,  from  the  fact  that  we  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  old  enough  to 
••ome  so  much  responsibility.  Several  persons  formerly  pupils  of  this  school  nave 
J*en  elected  to  office  by  the  Indians  since  they  have  returned  to  their  homes;  two 
*'»ve  been  elected  chiefs.  I  have  inftirmed  myself  in  regard  to  the  history  of  27  pu^)il8 
vbo  have  left  this  sceool,  having  remained  for  three  years  in  the  school  and  having 
^  been  at  home  one  year,  and  find  that  10  have  been  engaged  in  fanning,  5  have 
J*jn  employed  in  agency  sch(K)ls,  5  have  beei^  engaged  in  lumbering  on  Puget  Sound, 

*  have  worked  at  the  shoemaking  trade,  1  at  carpentering ;  1  has  been  an  interpreter, 
1  ft  clerk  in  a  store,  and  2  had  no  regular  employment,  being  young  boys.  All  had  re- 
ined their  civilized  habits,  and  nearly  all  nad  worked  continuously. 

Doring  the  past  year  the  following  new  industries  have  been  adcSjd  to  those  pre- 
vioosly  taught  in  the  school :  Harness-making,  printing,  coopering,  tinsmithing,  and 

*  hoyB' immtlry.  All  are  not  yet  fully  equipped,  on  account  of  Tack  of  shop  room, 
formerly  the  lanndrying  for  the  whole  school  was  done  by  the  girls  and  a  Chinaman. 
lueCbinamao  struck  for  higher  wages  and  an  Indian  boy  was  put  in  his  place,  and 
j^VM found  that  he  did  equally  well;  since  which  time  the  number  of  boys  in  the 
•^y^*  laundry  has  been  increased  to  five,  and  they  now  do  about  two-thirds  of  the 
**»hing  for  the  whole  school. 

^  Printing  office  on  a  small  scale  has  been  furnisho<l  by  the  boys  and  girls,  and  a 
^1  paper.  The  Indian  Citizen,  is  edited  and  published  by  two  of  the  Indian  boys. 
Iti circniation  among  the  Indians  on  the  coast  and  among  others  who  are  interested 
^  the  aiibjeot  of  Indian  education  is  quite  extensive,  and  is  steadily  increasing, 
^very  department  of  the  school  is  insufficiently  equipped.  The  farmer  has  no  farm, 
^  ahoe  shop  is  too  small,  as  is  also  the  carpenter  shop,  and  there  are  no  other  shops, 
jxeept  as  we  hire  or  borrow.  There  are  only  two  school-rooms  for  200  children.  The 
r^S-room  and  dormitories  are  crowded,  but  notwithstanding  all  disadvantages  the 
***'^1  has  accomplished  much  more  during  the  past  year  than  ever  before,  as  will  be 
•**>  by  comparing  the  various  reports  below  with  those  of  last  year. 

FARMRR^S    REPORT. 

<  hire  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  tho  land  farmed  and  produce 
^*^  at  this  school.    Cultivated  156  acres  and  raised : 

*^li»y , 1300  00 

fjtowrtraw 300  00 

MOO  bmhelt  potatoes 400  00 

MObudiekpeaa 80  00 

JJJ^rtidtTiidiahea 20  00 

jlJ?*^beMis 50  00 

fS^QiMi  tarnipa 100  00 

'^  hvdMlt  earrots «J^  01^ 
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800  bushels  beets $160  01 

1,000  heads  cabbage 50  0) 

1,000  squash 40  (» 

1,000  pumpkins 30  0) 

200  bushels  corn 200  JJ 

1,000  watermelons 5000 

50  bushels  tomatoes 15  00 

2,39500 

Increase  in  stock  by  purchase  and  otherwise,  19  cattle  and  7  horses 900  00 

Increase  in  value  of  farm  machinery  bought,  made,  4&c 90t  00 

3,  IS  00 
(D.  E.  Brewer,  farmer,  Indian.) 

SHOE  SHOP. 

Annual  report  of  shoe  shop  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1883,  and  ending  June  30,  18&4. 

377  pairs  shoes  made,  at  an  estimated  value  of $1, 241  tt 

67  pairs  boot«  made,  at  an  estimated  value  of 401  00 

Repairing,  at  an  estimated  value  of 201  00 

1.848  21 
All  shoes  furnished  the  children  have  been  made  in  the  school  shop. 

BLACKSMITH    SHOP. 

I  would  respectfully  report  that  the  following  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  Ih* 
blacksmith  shop  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884 : 

Amount  of  job  work  done  outside  of  school  |4S5  70 

Ironing  8  lumber  wagons 440  00 

Ironing  2  buckboards TOOO 

Ironing  one  hack (JOOO 

Job  work  done  for  school 1  ISO 

1.137  8I 

I  would  also  report  that  we  have  aluo  done  about  one  month's  work  on  the  farm.  I 
have  during  the  past  year  bceu  able  to  work  the  boys  under  my  care  to  a  better  ad- 
vantage and  have  made  better  progress  than  before  on  account  of  having  new  work 
(wagons,  &c.)  to  employ  them  upon.     (W.  S.  Hudson,  blacksmith) 

WAGON  AND  CARPKNTER  SHOP. 

Herewith  you  will  find  a  report  of  bnildiugs  and  wagons  constructed  at  the  school 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1884 : 

2  hospital  buildings,  16  by  30 $600 

1  shoe  shop,  18  by  32 200 

1  bam,  40  by  75 1,000 

1  granary,  10  by  12 , ^ fiO 

9  lumber  wagons €00 

2  buckboards 279 

Ihack \» 

(L.  Bronson,  carpenter  and  wagon  shop.) 

matron's   REPORT. 

• 

Of  the  78  girls  in  the  school  I  can  say  they  are  obedient  and  respectful,  doing  their 
work  well  and  cheerfully,  and  are  especially  interested  in  learning  anything  new. 
They  seem  to  have  a  hi^h  appreciation  of  their  advantages  and  opnortnnities,  and 
often  speak  of  how  much  good  they  will  be  able  to  do  their  people  wnen  they  xetua 
to  their  homes.  Most  of  the  older  girls  are  professed  Chrtatians.  The  work  of  tht 
cbool  is  divided  into  several  departments;  the  girls  working  in  eaeb    ' 
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lontlis  at  a  time,  thereby  receiving  during  their  stay  in  the  school  a  thorough 
all  of  the  departments.  There  have  been  many  improvements  made  during 
t  year  in  the  methods  employed  in  the  school.  The  ^irls  are  divided  into  oom- 
w^ith  officers  and  are  drilled  in  marching,  and  calisthenics.     (Maggie  Zuglis, 

COOK*8  REPORT. 

work  of  the  kitchen  is  done  by  a  detail  of  10  girls,  all  working  until  8..30  a.  m., 
»  of  tbem  go  into  the  sewing  rooms.  Another  detail  does  the  work  in  the  after- 
Tbe  ^irls  who  get  the  breakfast  get  up  at  4  o'clock  a.  m.  to  begin  their  work. 
eem  contetatied  and  happy  about  their  work,  and  do  their  work  well.  A  sep- 
letail  of  9  girls  do  the  aining-room  work,  some  of  them  are  quite  small,  and  all 
charge  of  a  large  girl.     (Katie  Brewer,  cook,  Indian.) 

REPORT  OF  LAUNDRESS. 

ve  14  girls  under  my  charge.  They  show  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  work 
hey  have  to  do.  They  are  willing  to  do  what  they  are  told  to  do.  They  do 
MTork  jast  as  well  as  any  white  person  in  this  school.  Among  other  things  they 
arcli  and  iron  white  shirts  very  well.  Whatever  they  undertake  they  learn  it 
throQgh.  I  would  not  be  ashamed  to  have  the  people  from  Washington  to  see 
sundry  any  day,  for  they  keep  it  clean  all  through  the  week.  I  am  an 'Indian 
f,  so  perhaps  my  report  is  not  as  good  as  other  reports.     (S.  J.  Pitt,  laundress.) 

REPORTS  OF  SEAMSTRESSES. 

Ting  nwmNo.  2. — I  liave  under  my  charge  8  girls.  I  find  them  quick  to  learn, 
lent,  and  industrious.  They  sew  both  by  hand  and  with  machines.  During  the 
ending  Jnne  30,  18>:i4,  they  have  made  among  other  things,  13  coats,  157  pair 
»,  108  skirts,  84  pairs  overalls,  62  jumpers,  12  pairs  drawers,  40  bedticks,  64 
;a,  54  towels,  10  aprons,  16  night-dresses,  18  shirts.  (Anna  Fairchild.) 
mimg  roam  No,  1. — I  am  an  Indian  and  have  not  had  much  experience,  but  I  have 
led  the  work  of  this  department  and  am  trying  to  help  the  girls  by  imparting 
b  I  know.  We  have  used  in  this  room  6,201  yards  of  goods  and  have  made  the 
wing  :  164  dresses,  45  skirts,  196  aprons,  70  uuderwaists,  27  pillow-cases,  59  win- 
eortains,  68  night-dresses,  18  bedticks,  12  cloaks,  24  towels,  73  sheets,  192  shirts, 
chemises,  279  pair  drawers.  I  have  from  13  to  16  girls  in  my  charge,  2  can  out 
fit  dresses,  8  can  do  ordinary  cutting,  all  are  anxious  to  learn.    (Lillie  Pitt,  In- 

0 

viKf-room  No.  3. — We  do  the  patching  and  mending  in  our  room.     The  girls  in 

room  are  all  small.    There  are  14  girls  in  our  room.     (Emma  Kahama,  Indian 

fonrteen  years  old. ) 

REPORT  OF  boys'  LAUNDRY. 

I  of  the  boys'  washing,  except  white  shirts,  is  done  in  this  laundry ;  also  all  bed- 
ling  nsed  in  the  school.    Five  boys  work  in  this  laundry ;  they  do  the  ironing 
(John  W.  Adams,  laundryman,  Indian.) 

report  OP   DISCIPLINARIAN. 

rat  call  in  the  morning  for  the  boys  is  at  5  o'clock,  a.  m. ;  then  the  boys  get  up 
make  their  beds  and  put  their  rooms  in  order.  The  second  bugle  at  5.30  is  for 
tall,  when  the  boys  all  fall  in  line  and  answer  to  their  names.  Third  call  is  for 
Efaai  at  6.30.  Breakfast  is  over  at  7,  and  every  boy  goes  directly  from  the  dining- 
to  bis  work  and  remains  until  11.30,  when  they  are  excused  and  get  ready  for 
»r.  Dinner  is  over  at  I  p.  m.,  and  all  go  to  work  again  until  5,  then  comes  sup- 
a/ter  supper  drill  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  play  until  7.15 :  then  roll-call  and 
•rs ;  and  the  last  call  is  at  b.30,  when  all  are  to  be  in  bed  and  lights  out.  We 
now  over  100  boys ;  some  are  out  among  the  farmers  during  vacation.  (David 
Direr,  Indian.) 

REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

ittm  into  the  achool  about  the  middle  of  September,  1883,  I  found  the  pupils 
J^oead  bot  Imb  thoroughly  graded  than  I  expected.  A  year's  experience  has 
thmt  to  nmda  a  aohool  of  this  kind  is  not  an  easy  task.    The  same  difflealti^a 
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arise  here  that  are  mentioned  by  teachers  of  other  schools  of  similar  character.    Tbi 
Arequent  addition  of  new  pnpils  from  reservations  and  agency  schools  at  Tariooi 
stages  of  advancement,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  school-room  work  cannot  In 
wholly  independent  of  the  industrial  training,  are  among  the  obstacles.    Consideriii^ 
the  many  difficulties  under  which'  they  labored,  the  condition  in  which  I  found  the 
school  ref!eot!4  the  greatcHt  credit  upon  former  teachers.    Tliroughout  the  year  a  con- 
tinued effort  has  becu  made  to  perfect  the  grading  of  the  school,  and  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  that  direction,  though  not  all  that  is  desired.     An  attempt  has  sIm 
been  made  to  establish  a  fixed  course  of  study,  and  to  make  the  objects  to  be  attained 
in  the  several  grades  more  definite  than  they  have  been  heretofore.    The  ultimate 
object  kept  in  view  is  to  teach  Indian  children  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  the 
English  language  correctly  and  understandingly,  and  to  give  them,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  rudiments  of  an  EngliHh  education.     Where  pupils  are  capable  and  solicitoos  of 
taking  up  branches  in  advance  of  the  work  laid  out  for  them,  they  will  be  enconraged 
to  do  so. 

Two  advanced  pupils  during  the  last  year  have  been  studying  physiolo^,  a&l 
mast-ered  it  without  difficulty.  At  the  begining  of  the  year  a  lack  of  proper  text* 
books  and  a  supply  of  others  compelled  the  advanced  class  to  take  up  pbyaied 
geography  (Mont>eith's),  which  was  considered  a  doubtful  alternative  at  that  8tS{S«tf 
their  advancement.  By  going  slowly  and  reviewing  at  intervals  the  work  goneom^^ 
they  experienced  but  little  difficulty  with  it,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  mont&  psnedl. 
very  satisfactory  examination  in  most  of  the  subjects  embraced.  This  and  kindnl 
studies  interest  them  greatly,  and  promote  their  desire  for  knowledge.  Expenem 
has  shown  that  it  is  not  wise  to  undertake  a  great  deal,  but  rather  to  make  tnoroa|k 
work  of  a  little.  As  a  rule,  the  children  are  found  to  be  bright  and  intelligent 
anxious  to  learn. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  their  advancement  is  the  lack  of  the  knowledge  of  car 
guage.  To  f each  them  correct  English  is  certainly  the  first  and  most  important  eMf , 
m  their  education,  and  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  English  teaching  they  mtut  w 
taught  not  only  to  speak  and  to  read  and  to  write  English,  but  also  to  think  Enflii^ 
When  this  is  accomplished,  they  will  compare  favorably  with  other  children  in  ability 
to  make  rapid  advancement.  , 

•  This  school  is  just  now  entering  upon  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence.  Heretoftil 
there  have  been  but  four  grades  in  tlie  school.  The  fourth  grade  will  now  hit 
the  fifth,  the  third  the  fourth,  the  second  the  third,  and  the  first  the  second;  andtH 
first  grade  will  be  composed  of  new  recruits,  part  of  whom  have  just  arrived,  audi 
few  already  here,  who  are  not  readj'  for  second-grade  work.  The  plan  of  work  ki< 
the  fifth  grade  is  not  yet  completed ;  but  it  is  the  intention  to  give  them  such  iostnt* 
tion  as  shall  tend  to  fix  firmly  in  their  minds  what  they  have  already  learned,  lal 
prepare  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  to  their  people  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge 
when  they  return  to  them. 

During  the  past  3^ear  considerable  advancement  was  made  by  the  entire  school.  Ex* 
aminations  were  had  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  which  were  written  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. The  result  of  these  examinations,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  class  studyiof 
of  the  ^)upils,  was  made  a  basis  for  grading  the  school,  and  the  good  effects  were  IP* 
parent  in  many  respects.  The  pupils  became  not  only  eager  to  maintain  their  stand- 
ing, but  desirous  to  excel  in  the  careful  preparations  of  their  papers  and  in  the  creditl 
received.  The  papers  of  the  last  examination  show  a  marked  improvement  over  tboN 
of  the  first.  Many  of  those  of  the  advanced  class  were  almost  faultless  as  to  neatiMMb 
spelling,  and  the  use  of  capital  letters. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  writing  and  reading  original  compoiitiMr- 
to  declamations  and  recitations,  and  with  the  greatest  benefit.  Two  public  exJM 
tions  were  given  by  the  children  during  the  year,  both  of  which  elicited  msnj**"! 
pressions  of  surprise  and  commendation.  The  last  was  at  the  close  of  the  school  ye^' 
and  was  given  by  a  literary  society  organized  and  conducted  by  the  pnpils  of  theij; 
vanced  grade.  Wbite  children  of  similar  ages  and  much  better  opportunities  mig* 
well  be  proud  of  as  successful  an  attempt.  Literary  societies,  sociables,  band  of  hof^ 
Sunday-school,  and  religious  meetings,  all  conducted  by  the  children,  afford  opporti'' 
nities  for  them  to  become  familiar  with  those'dnties  in  life  in  which  it  is  hoped  tiMf; 
will  take  the  lead  when  they  return  to  their  people. 

Inadequate  school-rooms  have  been  a  hindrance  in  the  past,  but  we  look  forwaii^  ^ 
a  time  in  the  near  future  when  this  hindrance  will  be  removed.  All  things  eouUt^^ 
ered,  the  school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  bids  fair  to  do  more  and  better  tfod^^ 
the  coming  year  than  ever  before.     (W.  V.  Coffin.) 

REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  TEACHER. 

I  have  been  employed  as  assistant  teacher  in  this  school  for  seven  monlhs.  t%i 
school,  although  not  thoroughly  graded,  was  last  year  divided  into  four  diyisioiisif 
l^ades  of  which  I  had  charge  of  the  two  lower,  the  children  being  in  school  onlj  Itftf 
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I  day  anil  mrorking  the  other  half;  J  had  oDe  jj^ade  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other 
the  aft<M*uoon.  I  nave  fonnd  the  children  apt  and  eager  to  learn,  their  average  be- 
l  MA  good  as  that  of  white  children.  In  the  first  or  primary  grade  we  uae  Appleton's 
rst  Reader  and  Monroe's  Reading  Chartn.  They  are  also  given  instructions  in  oral 
ithnietic  and  in  writing.  In  the  second  grade  arc  used  Ai»plotou's  Second  Reader, 
iblnson^H  Primary  Arithmetic,  Monteith^s  First  Lessons  in  Geography,  Watson's 
iniplete  Speller,  and  the  Spenoerian  system  of  copy  books.  All  tlie  children  speak 
e  Kiisligh  language,  and  understand  quite  readily.  In  the  first  grade  are  enrolled 
pupils  and  in  the  second  grade  41  pupils,  8  of  whom  were  advanced  from  the  first 
ade  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter.    (Minnie  Unthank.) 

physician's  report. 

In  regard  to  the  sanitary*  C4)ndition  of  the  school  for  the  past  year  I  have  to  say 
lAt  the  j;eu«^ral  health  of  the  school  has  been  good.  A  large  majority  of  the  cases 
«il«d  have  l>ecn  such  as  common  sore  eyes,  sore  throat,  colds,  and  other  slight  ail- 
iftnta.  But  few  serious  cases  of  illness  have  occurred,  and  but  two  deaths.  Ten 
taildren  were  returned  to  their  homes  during  the  year  on  account  of  poor  health. 
i|pht  of  the  ten  were  the  victims  of  inherited  consumptional  disease.  The  two  were 
he  result  of  consumption. 

Krar  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  building  20  bv  24  feet  was  erected  for  a  boys'  hos- 
Ital,  and  a  little  later  another,  of  the  same  size,  for  a  girls'  hospital.  Previous  to  the 
KtartioD  of  these  buildings,  the  overcrowd<»d  condition  of  the  school  ma<le  it  very 
iftcnlt  to  take  proper  care  of  the  sick.  Since  their  erection  it  has  been  possible  to 
I've  the  l»est  of  care  in  almost  every  respect,  and  to  this  fact  is  largely  due  the  small- 
KSi  of  the  Dumber  of  cases  of  serious  sickness. 

7be  present  location  of  the  school  buildings,  considered  from  a  sanitary  stand-point, 
i  vol  a  g«»od  one,  for  two  verj'  important  reasons;  the  first  is,  the  drainage  is  very 
Mr,  and  cannot  be  bettered  without  considerable  expense;  the  second  is,  that  the 
^mMiCr  supply  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  Of  the  four  wells  on  the 
DWoDds  all  fail  during  the  dry  season,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  haul  water  from 

t«  1  niile.  which,  for  so  large  a  number,  is  not  a  small  task.  If  the  water  furnished 
9  ^c  wells  was  sufBcieut  in  quantity,  the  drainage  and  the  location  of  the  wells  are 

Kb  that  eveutnally  the  water  in  the  wells  will  bo  so  contaminated  as  to  prove  a 
tfbl  source  of  disease     Now  that  the  numUer  of  children  in  school  is  increased 
^■1  ISO  tf >  200,  if  the  location  of  the  school  buildings  is  not  changed  immediate 
Wion  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  drainage  and  to  furnish  the  school  with  an 
Aandant  suppl}-  of  fresh  water.    (W.  V.  Coffin.) 
Yoars  respectfully, 

11.  J.  MlNTllORN,  Superintendent. 

The  CosmissioxRK  ov  Indian  Affairs. 


Industrial  School  for  Indian  Youth, 

Genotty  Platte  County ^  Nebraska,  August  20,  1884. 

flm:  I  have  the  honor  to  rei)ort  the  opening  of  this  school  on  the  20th  of  February, 
Mm,  with  71  pupils  from  the  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota.  On  the  24th  of  the  same  month 

tHsnired  from  the  Yankton  agency,  Dakota.  March  1,  27  ;  March  20,  13;  April  17, 
%aad  July  17,  2,  all  from  the  Kosebud  Ag<mcy,  joined  the  school;  making  an  aggre- 
Mti  of  136.  One  not  accepted,  and  sent  back ;  2  have  since  died ;  1  removed  to 
■Mlhcr  school ;  3  have  run  away,  and  not  yet  brought  back,  leaving  129;  89  boys 
li  40  girls  attending  school.  Their  ages  range  from  seven  to  twenty-two  years, 
fcw  over  eighteen  were  admitted  by  permission  of  the  Indian  Office. 

INDIAN  KMPLOY^S. 

Hare  had  7,  3  boys,  and  5  girls,  from  the  Indian  training  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 
hs of  the  boys  was  discharged  for  insubordination;  the  other  is  now  employed  as 
Khuu  and  disciplinarian.  One  of  the  young  ladies  resigned.  2  are  assistant  cooks.  1 
■■stant  seamstress,  and  1  aiwistant  laundress ;  all  of  whom  are  competent  and  faith- 
hl  in  their  sereml  duties. 

BUILDINQB. 

The  sebool  bnildioK  ia  of  brick.    The  main  portion,  formerly  used  for  school  pur- 
i^H  bj  tbe  Pawnee  Indiaus,  is  110  by  45  feet,  three  floors,  with  wings  recently  added 
eaeb  end,  each  00  by  20  feet,  four  floors.    Basement  occupied  as  a  dvnmf^- 
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room,  kitchens,  pantry,  boys  and  girls'  assembly  and  wash  room,  commissary  and 
store  rooms ;  first  floor,  four  school-rooms,  one  dormitory,  office,  receptiou-room,  and 
officers'  rooms;  second  floor,  sewing-room,  infinuary,  four  doriritories,  t'eacben', em- 
ploy<^V,  and  store  rooms;  third  floor  to  wings,  dormitories — all  designed  to  accom- 
modate 150  pupils  and  the  officers  and  employes. 

A  carpenter  shop  has  been  built,  20  by  30  feet,  one  and  a  half  stories:  the  nppcr 
story  is  used  for  storage  of  goods;  it  was  constructed  of  wood  by  the  Indian  boyi; 
a  log  cabin,  18  by  30  feet,  two  floors,  occupied  by  the  school  farmer  and  his  family,  to 
which  additions  have  been  made  aud  fltted  up  as  a  temporary  laundry.  These  withi 
corn-crib,  sheds  for  stock,  aud  the  necessary  out- buildings  comprise  all  the  buildingi^ 
excepting  four  sheds  and  tool  aud  store  house  at  the  brick-yara. 

THE  FARM. 

The  school  farm  consists  of  half  a  section  (320  acres)  of  land,  a  rich  soil  lyiif 
nearly  level  upon  the  first  and  second  benches,  east  of  and  adjoining  the  towDOi 
GcuoM.  A  railroad  crosses  the  farm  from  east  to  west,  a  few  hundred  ^t  in  front  tf 
the  school  building.  About  20  acres  are  used  as  school  grounds,  roads,  &c.,  leaviaff 
300  acres  for  farming  purposes.  The  farmer  reports  that  the  Indian  boys  did  ill 
of  the  work,  under  his  direction  (except  the  sowing  of  the  oats),  clearing  the  linl 
of  weeds  and  stubble;  plowing,  harrowing,  planting,  cultivating,  harvoHting,  and 
stacking  of  the  oats;  130  acres  of  corn,  30  acres  of  it  prepared,  planted,  and  cnlti- 
▼ated  tne  old-time  way — marking,  dropping  of  the  seed,  covering,  and  cultivatiog 
with  hoes — as  a  meaus  of  instruction.  The  balance  was  done  ^ith  a  corn-planter 
and  double  (horse)  cultivators,  thu  boys  cariug  for  and  driving  the  teams.  The  con 
was  cultivated  six  times  to  kill  out  a  rauk  growth  of  weeds  with  which  the  farm  WM 
overrun  as  the  result  of  long  neglect.  Now  a  large  crop  is  promised  of  corn,  «iti* 
mated  yield  6,000  bushels;  45  acres  were  sown  to  oats,  cut  and  stacked,  estimaled 
yield  2,000  bushels;  10  acres  potatoes,  7  acres  beans,  10  acres  garden  vegetablei,tf 
acres  hay  land,  and  the  balance  pasture. 

The  boys  have  not  only  taken  care  of  the  horses  and  mules  (4  span),  but  have  berdil 
the  cows  (16  head,)  milked  most  of  them  morning  and  evening,  and  fed  the  pigsfM 
head). 

In  farming  these  boys  have  from  the  first  manifested  much  interest,  industry,  vA 
aptitude,  doing  their  work  well.  They  have  also  sot  out  3,500  fruit  trees  and  3,500 
vines  and  plants,  and  in  every  way  given  evidence  of  their  adaptability  to  such  work. 
Even  the  smallest  of  the  boys,  from  eight -to  ten  years  of  age,  have  been  employed 
dropping  seed,  pulling  weeds,  and  gathering  the  small  vegetables. 

CARPENTRY. 

The  school  carpenter  has  had  from  5  to  7  apprentices.  With  them  be  has  boitti 
shop,  sheds  for  the  cattle  and  brick-yard,  out-buildings,  fences ;  made  all  necessary !•- 
pairs  aud  improvements  upon  the  buildings,  furniture,  tables,  benches,  &c.  Theo•^ 
peuter,  as  well  as  the  farmer,  is  instructed  to  do  noue  of  the  work  it  is  possible  fcj 
the  boys  to  do ;  to  take  all  the  time  necessary  to  show  and  instruct  the  pupils  ip^ 
matters  pertaining  to  his  department.  In  this  work  the  boys  have  exhibited  inf^ 
nnuity,  interest,  and  iudustry,  and  promise  to  become  good  workmen. 

THE   BRICK- YARD 

but  recently  started  ;  at  first  was  sonunvhat  dinappoiiited  in  consequence  of  the  Ib* 
dian  boys  failing  to  do  the  work  required.  They  seemed  indiiferent  and  wanting ii 
strength,  and  broke  down,  compelling  the  employment  of  white  labor.  But  nowtwy 
are  doing  better  and  promise  to  do  jw  well  in  this  occupation  as  they  have  in  othff« 
Brick  are  needed  to  build  a  laundry,  requiring  for  this  purpose  nearly  300,000  brick; 
cisterns  and  buildings  are  also  needed.  Besides,  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  tbi 
pupils  are  instructed  in  an  important  industry  ;  it  can  be  made  a  sources  of  income  to  j 
theschool.  Have  completed  one  kiln  containing  80,000,  which  was  iiyured  by  a  se- 
vere storm  of  wind  and  rain,  yet  we  have  50,000  merchantable  brick  selling  at  th* 
yard  for  $10  and  $12  a  thousand.  Another  kiln,  containing  250,000,  will  be  ready  foi 
delivery  by  the  10th  or  l.'ith  of  September.  Another,  of  the  same  number  of  brick,  by 
the  20th  or  30th  of  October,  which  will  secure  the  completion  of  the  laundry  building 
before  winter. 

GENERAL  HOU8EWORK. 

The  matron  reports  the  general  household  work  as  performed  by  Indian  girls,  eithM 
as  puinls  or  empIoy<$s.  A  Sioux  girl,  who  had  previous  to  coming  here  attended  only 
reservation  schools  where  housework  was  not  taught,  came  here  a  pupil  nod  is  now 
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ft 

|k>ye<l  aa  dining-room  director,  having  t3  girls  in  charge  who  are  detailed  each 
^to  a  table.     She  iu  a  very  qniet  and  matronly  manner  teaches  her  girls  to  place 
'  apon   the  table  in  order  and  with  neatness,  to  wash  their  dishes  aud  reset  the 
't  sweeping  and  cleaning  that  portion  of  the  dining-room  they  occupy,  an.d  caring 
le  implements  tbey  use,  teachmg  them  to  become  housekeepers. 

are  also  regnlarly  detailed  to  care  for  the  dormitories  in  their  wing  of  the  school 
King,  the  sitttngand  other  rooms,  this  detail  being  under  the  supervision  of  the 
mt  matron.     The  boys,  being  in  another  wiug  of  the  building,  care  for  the  rooms 
lly  theirs. 

laandry  is  in  charge  of  a  white  woman,  assisted  by  an  ludian  girl  who  is  from 
iCarlisle  school.  All  the  washing  and  ironing  for  the  pupils  is  done  at  the  laun- 
I  and  six  girls  are  detailed  daily  to  assist  in  the  work,  3  for  the  mornings  aud  3 
Ihe  afternoons,  thns  securing  att'endance  at  school  half  of  each  day,  as  it  is  our 
n  that  labor  and  stody  shall  move  hand  in  hand. 

Ee  same  order  of  detail  prevails  in  the  seamstress  or  sewing  room,  a  change  being 
le  eai'h  month  in  all,  that  each  girl  may  become  proficient  in  every  department  of 
IT.  The  aimaU  girls  belonging  to  the  primary  department  of  the*^  school,  having 
^  a  ahort  session  in  the  school-room  each  half  day,  are  sent  on  leaving  it  to  the 

texoom,  where  they  are  taught  to  hemstitch  and  dam,  aud  are  most  of  them 
. cpert.     All  the  mending  for  the  school  is  done  by  the  girls,  also  all  the  making 

tli  sannents  for  the  girls  and  some  of  the  boys.  The  outer  garments  aud  flannel 
Eb  fir  moat  of  the  boys  are  sent  to  us  ready-made,  but  before  issue  they  are  re- 
pd  to  make  strong  and  more  durable. 

physician's  report. 

•ehool  physician  reports  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  good  since 

liiig  of  the  school.     There  have  been  no  acute  diseases  of  a  contagious  nat- 

'Althongh  two  epidemics  of  measles  have  been  iu  the  town  and  some  cases  in 

i^voximiiy,  there  have  been  no  cases  among  the  pupils.   Two  have  died  from  con- 

IkHi,  one  at  the  school  and  the  other  after  returning  to  his  home  at  the  agency. 

physieian  attributes  the  good  health  of  the  pupils  to  the  strict  sanitary  meas- 

l^dtfrieil  out. 

THE    SCHOOL-ROOM. 

most  important  part  of  this  work  is  that  of  the  teachers  in  the  school-room, 
tiog  the  vonth,  and  inasmuch  as  the  opening  of  the  school  is  of  so  recent  a  date, 
m  neceasity  of  first  teaching  the  pupils  the  English  language,  not  only  to  un- 
id  it  but  to  nse  it  in  their  converse  with  each  other,  there  is  but  little  to  re- 
after  so  short  a  period — six  mouths  only,  one  month's  vacation,  leaving  five 
for  tuition;  and  as  the  pupils  attend  school  but  half  of  each  day,  the  term  of 
fcion  is  reduced  to  two  aud  a  half  months.     Therefore  progress  during  that 
I^Hdle  marked  and  encouraging,  still  finds  the  scholars,  most  of  them,  iu  the 
methods  of  instruction,  consisting  of  the  objective  study  of  language,  writ- 
is,  phrases,  and  sentences  upon  slates  aud  blackboards,  counting,  writing 
Ing  numbers,  drawing,  modeling  in  clay,  reading,  recitiug,  singing,  kinder- 
oecopation,  Slc,    It  may  be  considered  unfortunate  that  nil  of  the  juipils  are 
Sioux  Indian  Nation,  and  all  speak  the  Dakota  tougue,  which  renders  the  ao- 
_  of  another  language  much  more  difficult  than  if  children  of  other  tribes  who 
juderstand  Dakota  were  a  part  of  the  school. 

Sespectfnily, 

SAMUEL  F.  TAPPAN, 

Superintendent. 

^COMMUSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Jifi>XAM  Industrial  School,  Chilocco,  Indian  Territory 

(via  Arkansas  City,  Kans.),  July  15,  1884. 

'*  l&STa  ibd  honor  l&erewith  to  submit  the  first  annual  report  of  Chilocco  Indian 
Mil  achool  fif^  ^bo  firaotional  vear  commencing  January'  15,  18^,  aud  ending 
12  |g0|      fPofoUmontBy  males,  130 ;  females,  56.    Average  attendance,  168iV 
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Our  scbool  opened  up,  at  the  time  referred  to  above,  under  very  nnfavorable  eir 
cumstanecs,  the  weather  being  very  cold  and  inclement,  and  the  children  having  to 
be  transported  so  far  across  the  plains  in  wagons,  and  at  considerable  expense  to  the 
Government;  bnt  nnder  the  curefnl  management  of  Mr.  Frank  Maltby,  who  was  at 
the  time  employed  as  clerk  and  induKtrial  teacher  for  the  school,  there  was  brought 
from  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  and  from  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Agency,  123  children,  without  any  great  suffering  or  any  sickness  being  contracted, 
although  they  passed  through  a  *^  norther''  of  two  days'  duration,  canaiug  a  delay  of 
that  length  of  time.  From  other  agencies  we  received  other  pnpils  until  our  num- 
bers reached  that  referred  to  above. 

We  have  been  visited  quite  often  by  parents  of  the  children  and  by  chie&  of  the 
different  tribes,  who  invariably  express  themselves  as  well  pleased  with  the  school 
and  its  prospects,  and  pledge  themselves  to  work  for  the  school  and  its  interests;  es- 
pecially those  of  the  Southwest  said  to  mo,  ^*  When  you  want  more  children  let  ns 
know,  and  you  shall  have  all  you  want.-'  The  future  may  decide  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  their  expressions. 

Some  of  our  larger  pupils  have  been  somewhat  discouraged  on  account  of  not  hiv- 
ing the  necessary  accommodations  for  learning  trades,  as  they  had  expected  when 
they  came,  causing  discontent  with  some,  and  a  few  returned  without  permission  to 
the  agencies;  but  since  your  order  to  agents  to  return  such  as  left  the  school  without 
permission  we  have  had  no  further  trouble  in  that  direction,  and  if  proper  arrange- 
ments are  made  in  the  way  of  8hoi)s,  &c.,  I  think  no  difficulty  will  be  had  in  keepiof 
the  children  well  contented. 

For  the  most  part,  the  pupils  have  engaged  in  the  work  of  opening  up  the  famu^ 
fencing,  digging  sewers,  &c.,  very  willingly,  and,  considering  their  experience,  h«w 
done  well ;  and  with  a  prospect  of  a  little  pay  next  year  they  will  enter  upon  their 
work  with  more  zeal  than  ever  before.  We  had  not  the  children  long  enough  for  1117 
of  them  to  learn  any  one  thing  sufficiently  well  to  do  it  without  some  help.  Somedf 
the  girls  could,  with  a  little  help,  cut  and  make  plain  garments,  and  could  renderBoai 
assistance  in  laundry  and  kitchen.  I  iind,  however,  that  in  their  first  lessons  thif 
are  much  more  liable  to  break  tools  they  work  with  or  dishes  they  use  than  after  thff 
have  had  some  training.  Our  garden  has  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  sehooli 
notwithstanding  it  has  been  partially  destroyed  by  stock  which  are  running  at  laill 
in  this  part  of  the  Territory.  Our  pumpkins  and  squashes  planted  on  thenew^ 
broken  ground  promise  well;  also  the  millet  is  looking  well;  seed-corn  will  not  onn 
<luce  very  much;  melons  and  cucumbers  look  nicely — latter  ready  for  use.  Tta 
trouble  we  have  had  with  trespassing  stock  will  be  avoided  soon  by  our  fence  bdag 
put  up. 

The  children  have  made  commendable  progress  in  all  branches  of  study  they  h«fi 
undertaken.  We  find  a  less  number  of  dull  children  among  these  children  thtf 
among  an  equal  number  of  whites. 

Our  Sunday  exercises  consist  of  Sunday-school  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m.  and  pTeaehiaff 
each  alternate  Sunday  by  some  of  the  ministers  from  the  city ;  we  also  nave  ttm 
evening  thiou^h  the  week,  in  addition  to  the  regular  study  hour,  a  time  for  deyotiMd 
exercises,  singing,  Sic.  \ 

The  stock  interests  have  only  begun,  having  just  received  cattle  under  modiitA  ] 
contract  of  H.  C.  Slavens,  and  18  high  grade  polled  Angus  and  Oalloway  bulls  boogM  i 
in  open  market  from  Mr.  Blac!:shnve,  of  Kansas.  One  of  the  latter  has  since  diel;  , 
the  others  are  all  doing  nicely,  and  are  being  cared  for  by  the  boys,  wiUi  the  anirt*  1 
ance  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Munson,  an  irregular  employ^.  j 

As  an  experiment  we  have  given  permission  for  some  of  the  children  to  TisttUrtk    .1 
parents  during  vacation,  with  the  promise  to  return  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  tohM 
year  without  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  very  good,  considering  the£wst  ^ 
the  greater  part  of  our  children  were  sent  to  us  without  the  proper  medical  exanril*' 
tions.  We  have  lost  but  two  by  death  the  past  year,  one  Cheyenne  ^rl  and  one  Catfj 
boy.  In  receiving  children  in  future  we  hope  to  be  able  to  exercue  more  caceiw 
have  them  properly  examined  before  admitting  them. 

Our  limited  number  of  apprentices  are  doing  well;  four  in  the  bakery,  and  five  at^ 
carpenter's  trade,  and  three  are  learning  painting.  With  the  same  progress  thiMp 
another  year  that  has  been  made  in  the  past,  we  will  be  able  to  do  onr  own  ba)^ 
without  the  aid  of  a  white  baker.  Our  carpenters  show  an  aptness  for  their  worktf^ 
are  learning  rapidly.  The  painters  have  been  at  work  on  some  of  the  ont-bnUdin^ 
doing  well  for  beginners.  I  think  that  the  |)revailing  and  oft-repeated  idea  "  thatcft 
account  of  the  close  proximity  to  the  agencies  it  will  be  impossible  to  inakeChilM** 
a  success  '^  is  already  proven  to  be  an  erroneous  idea.  There  is  no  reason  why  ahesif 
not,  under  careful  management,  take  her  place  in  the  front  as  an  edncational  institi*  ^ 
tion  for  Indian  children. 
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reports  have  been  forwarded. 

lgiD|^  the  kindDess  I  have  received  from  officers  of  the  Indian  Department 
Do  oar  kind  Father  above  for  his  blessings  npon  ns, 
roar  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  HADLEY, 

Superintendent. 
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Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak., 

August  20y  IH84. 

iplying  with  your  instrnctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report 
:  ending  June  30,  1884,  pertaining  to  the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of 


nta  for  medicines 
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1883-'84. 
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-atio  of  mortality  was  among  youn^  children,  attributable  to  exposure  and 
practices  of  their  relatives,  a  majority  of  whom  have  not  the  remotest  idea 
ispensable  nursing  and  ordinary  hygiene ;  hence  it  is,  many  reliable  pre- 
fail  to  benefit  and  they  return  to  their  medicine  men.  Many  of  the  other 
e  those  whose  illness  were  not  reported  at  all,  or  until  after  their  medicine 
men  had  failed,  and  who  were  then  usually  so  exhausted  that  little  could 
r  them.  Regarding  the  births,  it  is  very  probable  many  are  never  reported 
Dcy  police,  a  death ;  however,  on  account  of  its  impressiveness  or  display, 
Msily  be  ascertained;  it  is  my  opinion  the  two  about  balance, 
rhole  I  am  certain  these  Indians  are  steadily  gaining  confidence  in  the  rem- 
)  white  man,  callingfor  them  more  frequently  each  succeeding  year.  Though 
rident  they  are  wedded  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  medicine  men,  so 
hese  empirics  met  with  in  my  daily  rounds,  that  a  brief  sojourn  here  would 
e  with  a  belief  that  tliey  were  nearly  all — men  and  women — of  that  voca- 
letimes  I  fancy  the  mystic  creatures  (generally  of  middle  age,  rarely  old 
tolerated  through  fear  of  their  conjury.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
ly  my  pleasure  to  administer  the  medicine  to  the  sick  person,  nolens  volens, 
M  guides,  is  dangerous  guess  work,  which,  therefore,  would  make  any  one 
gb  the  interpreter,  kinSly  explain  that  doctoring,  without  education  and 
I  qualified  as  another.  The  gradual  decline  of  their  vitiating  dances,  an 
mt  io  their  improperly  prepared  food,  and  insufficient  clothing,  and  the 
tion  of  log-houses  for  domiciles  should  soon  show  a  decreased  death  rate 
D  noticeabte  that  contrary  to  a  common  belief,  East,  the  Indiaus,  though  of 
in,  do  not  enjoy  immunity  from  sickness  any  more  than  other  races.  Their 
Kage  irom  simple  constipation  to  ^'misery  all  over.''  Tubercular  diseases, 
!"  the  digestive  system,  of  the  respiratory  organs,  of  the  eye,  and  of  the 
itter  in  great^ariety),  of  more  or  less  gravity,  are  presented  dail^  for  treat- 
Ui  some  I  am  able  to  apply  routine  treatment,  though,  in  most  instances, 
tsdicine  is  onoe  theirs,  nothing  more  is  heard  from  them  for  months,  if  ever, 

thej  appreciate  the  necessity  of  systematic  treatment.  No  doubt  some  of 
Iroffs  applied  for  were  for  combiniug  with  their  own  medicinal  herbs.  No 
»lklfis  and  only  three  of  gonorrhea  among  full- bloods  have  been  treated 

jear.  Still  births,  plnral  births,  difficult  parturition,  and  suicides  not 
J  oeeiir  here,  though  not  as  often  as  among  the  whites. 
encT  of  this  branch  of  the  service  would  be  promvited  here  by  one  of  the 
oziliaries :  an  apothecary,  an  assistant  physician,  or  limited  hospital  ac- 
ma— aboat  10  beds—for  such  of  the  sick  or  injured  who  come  from  great 
knrtheat  Indian  village  40  miles)  to  the  agency  for  treatment,  and  have  to 
iwith  witboat  receiving  material  benefit  in  one  visit,  because  at  present 
iceriaion  for  shelter  and  sustenance  of  the  sick. 

lee  of  gratification  to  know  that  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  phys- 
I  with  which  the  large  boarding-school  opened— an  epidemic  of  ohiokeu- 
o/  aick  firom  sadden  change  oi  hi»bit— no  death  has  yet  occurred  there, 
I  health  of  the  children  continues  remarkably  good. 
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Our  location  for  hftalthfulnecM  could  hardly  be  excelled,  being  entirely  exempt  from 
malaria  and  the  more  malignant  zymotics,  located  on  an  extensive,  elevated  prairie, 
visited  by  strong,  dry  winds,  and  abundant  atmospheric  electricity  oontri bote  to  clean- 
liness of  the  villages.  The  agency  pr()i>er,  besiaes  l>eing  tborongbly  drained,  sop- 
plied  with  sewerage  and  garbage  holes,  is  carefully  policed  as  frequently  as  necessary. 

The  medical  supplies  sent  here  for  the  dispensary  are  of  good  qnidity  and  qnantitf, 
though  there  are  several  preparations,  such  as  aloes,  tr.  belladonna,  tr.  gentian,  po- 
rous-plasters,  «&.c.,  that  could  be  utilized  if  allowed  on  requisition.  Also  several 
minor  surgical  instruments,  not  on  hand,  are  needed  for  emergencies  in  sach  a  lugt 
community. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  ASHLEY  THOMPSON,  M.  D., 

Dr.  y.  T.  McGiLLicuDDY,  Agent.  Agency  Pkfwicitn. 


N   1.EGISL.ATION   PASSED   DURING  THE   FIRST  SESSION 
OF  THE  FORTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS. 

PUBLIC  ACTS. 

50. — An  act  to  repeal  section  eight  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  accept  and     May  14, 1884. 
V  the  agreement  submitted  by  the  confederated  bands  of  Ute  Indians  in  Colo-  ~  "^  T~oo     ^  i 
for  the  aale  of  their  reservntion  in  said  State,  and  for  other  pnrpoaos,  and  to    i^oU^^-p.zZ.] 
e  tbe  necessary  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  same,"  approved  June  fif- 
th, eighteen  hundred  and  eighty. 

« 

it  enacted  by  the  Setrnte  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United    2i  Stat..  304. 
t  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  sectiou  eight  of  an  act  en- ,  Kestomion  of 
I  •'An  act  to  accept  and  ratify  the  agreement  submitted  by  the  uL  'in^n  r^ 
^derated  bands  of  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  for  the  sale  of  their  res-  e>rvation,  Colora- 
tion in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  make  the  neces-  do.  to  public  do- 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  same/'  approved  June  fifteenth,  ™*'"- 
teen  hundred  and  eighty,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed ; 
that  the  lands  referred  to  in  said  section  are  hereby  restored  to  the 
[ic  domain. 
>proved,  May  14,  1684. 


J^.  1T7.— An  act  to  grant  to  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F6  Railway  Company 

s  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes.  '^^^^ ^\  1^^*. 

[VoL23,p.69.) 
t  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
€8  of  America  in  Congress  assembledj  That  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and     Bight  of  way 
ta  F^  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  created  under  and  by  virtue  ^^^  railway,  tele- 
he  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  invested  ^^^^'  *J^*J  *®^^ 

empowered  with  the  rightof  locating,  constructing,  owning,  equip- Colorado*and 
;,  operating,  using  and  maintaining  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  tel-  Santa   ¥6    Rail- 
one  line  through  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  to  be  se-  5*^9  •  through 
ed  by  said  railway  company  on  Red  River,  north  of  the  northern ^^^^    ^^^^' 
ndary  of  Cook  County,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  running  thence 
;he  most  practicable  route  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  a  point 
he  sonthern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  line  to  be  located 
eetions  of  twenty- live  miles  each  and  before  work  is  begun  on  any 
ion  the  line  thereof  is  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
or  with  the  risht  to  construct,  use,  and  maintain  such  tracks,  turn-     Route  to  be  ap. 
ly  sidings,  and  extensions  as  said  company  may  deem  it  to  their  Proved  by  Secre- 
■reat  to  construct  along  and  upou  the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  ^^^^  of  Interior. 
)by  granted. 

BC.  2.  That  a  right  of  way  one  hundred  feet  in  width  through  said 
ian  Territory  is  hereby  granted  to  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F6  Grant  of  lands 
Iway  Company,  and  a  strip  of  land  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  for  stations. 
rgth  of  three  thousand  feet  in  addition  to  the  right  of  way,  is  granted 
Mich  stations  as  may  be  established,  but  such  grant  shall  be  allowed 
oiM;e  for  every  ten  miles  of  the  road,  no  portion  of  which  shall  be 
[  or  leased  hy  the  company  with  the  right  to  use  such  additional 
ind  where  there  are  heavy  cuts  or  tills  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
itmction  and  maintenance  of  the  road  bed,  not  exceeding  one  huu- 
I  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  right  of  way  or  as  much  thereof 
amy  be  included  in  said  cut  or  fill.     Provided^  That  no  more  than    Proviso. 

addition  of  land  shall  be  taken  for  any  oue  station.     Provided    Proviso, 
km'f  That  no  part  of  the  lands  herein  granted  shall  be  used  except 
icb  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necesssary  for 
Donstmciion  and  convenient  operation  of  said  railroad,  telegraph 
telephone  line  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  so 

svch  portion  shall  revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from 
;b  the  same  sb«U  have  been  taken. 
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Compensation      Skc.  X  Tliat  l)of«rr  Miid  railway  shaU  b«  couHlnirtetl  throug: 

forproperty.  &•-.  ].|,|,|^  jjj»],j  |,y  imliviihial  ocoiipantH,  ai'conling  to  tli«  lawH^costoui 
ii.sa^<'s  ofaiij'  of  tht*  Indian  nations  or  trilx^  tliroii^fh  which  it  n 
ronHtrncted,  tiill  ooui]M¥nHatioii  shall  h«*  made  U>  Biich  occiipantfl 
I»iH)poity  to  bt'  taken  or  dania^^o  done  by  rcanou  of  the  construoi 
snch  railway.  In  vixha*  of  failnre  to  make  ami«*4ible  settlement  vil 
ori-U]mnt,  such  compensation  shall  be  det^-Tmiued  by  the  apprai 
RofercenincaAo  of  three  disinttTesttnl  i-eferees  t(»  be  apptdnt^^d  by  the  Presidec 

of  iliMi^reemenl.  i)efoi*e  entering;?  n]K)n  the  duties  of  their  appnintnieDt  shall  t«I 

subscribe  before  competent  authority  an  oath  that  they  will  fait 
Oath.  and  impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  their  a]>poiiitment  whirl 

tlnly  certified  shall  bu  returned  with  their  awanl.  In  ease  the  n 
cannot  af^re^*,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorizecl  to  make  the  a 
Either  party  being  dissatisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  referea 

to?he  courtR'**^    have  the  right  within  ninety  days  after  the  making  of  the  awt] 

notice  of  the  same,  to  a])peai  by  original  petition  to  the  courts, 
the  <'aKe  shall  be  tried  de  novo.  When  pniceedinga  have  beei 
menceil  in  court,  the  mil  way  ctmipany  shall  pay  double  the  anic 
the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  thereof,  and  then  Im 
Componrtati  o  n  "JJj'^t  f^"  enter  upon  the  pn>perty  sought  to  be  condemned  and  p 

ofrefereen.  with  the  construction  of  the  railroad.    Each  of  said  referees  sh 

ceive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  for  each  da 
YwH   of  wit-  ^^^'  engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  C4ise  submitted  to  them  under  th 

ncAHes.  with  mileage  at  tive  cent^)  per  mile.    Witnesses  shall  receive  the 

Coi«t8,  Arc.         fees  allowed  by  the  courts  of  said  nations.     Cost«  including  com 

tio'n  of  the  refen^es,  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  award  and  be  p 

such  railroad  company. 

PYfiKht  rat4>s.       ^^^'-  ^'  That  said  railway  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabits 

said  Territory  a  greater  rate  of  fn^ight  than  the  rat-e  authorized 

laws  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  Sirrvices  or  transportation  of  tbi 

kindf  prorided  that<  passenger  rat^^s  on  said  railway  shall  not  < 

Pnanpuiser  f,iiree  cent^  per  mile.     Congress  hereby  reserv^^8  the  right  to  re; 

^^^'  the  charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  railway  and  roewa 

said  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  until  a  State  Government  or  (^ 
ments  shall  exist  in  said  t^'rritory,  within  the  limits  of  whicl 
railway  or  a  part  then^d'  shall  be  located ;  and  then  snch  Stat 
eniment  or  Governments  shall  he  authorized  to  fix  and  regala 
cost  of  transportation  of  ]H*rsons  and  freights  within  their  reap 
limit-s,  by  said  railway,  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right 
and  regulate  at  all  times  the  cost  of  such  transportation  by  sai( 
way  or  said  company,  whenever  such  transportation  shall  extenii 
one  State  into  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one 
ProiHded  hoicct^er  that  the  rates  of  such  transportation  of  paM 
Sat««  for  «'ar-  local  or  interstate  shall  not  excci-d  those  above  expressed  and» 

r.vingl>.s.mai1n./t/rtAer,  That  said  railway  couqmny  shall  c^irry  the  mail  at  saen; 

as  Congress  may  by  law  ]trovide  and  until  snch  rat-e  is  fixed  byli 
Postmaster-General  icay  tix  the  rate  of  compensation, 
p  t     »T     ^^^''  '*•  '^'^***^  "'**'^  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  < 

mile'^*^raJlroad  Iwt^^rior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tribes thi 

conatracterl.         whose  lands  said  railway  may  be  located,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollani 

dition  to  compensation  i)rovided  f*»r  by  this  act  for  property  tifc 
damage  done  by  the  construction  of  the  railway  for  each  mile  of  ni 
that  it  may  construct,  in  said  Territory',  said  payments  to  bemA 
instalments  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  each  ten  miles  of  road  is  gt 
Said  company  shall  also  pay,  as  long  as  said  Territory  is  owned  m 
cupied  by  the  Indians,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  sumof  i 
dollars  per  annum  for  each  mile  of  railway  it  shall  construct  in  tb 

t©ri?rt*S*3'iStrib-  Territory.     The  money  paid  to  the  Secn»tary  of  the  Interior  ud* 

nte  proceeds,  dec.  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  apportioned  by  him,  in  acconhuiM 

the  laws  and  treaties  now  in  force  among  the  different  nation 

tribes,  according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  that  maylv 

structed  by  said  rail  way  company  through  their  lands :  iVoHM 

Add  it  *        1  ^^^ini*^t^  shall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  said  lands  are  occapic 

g^^     "^possessed  by  said  nations  ami  tribes,  to  impose  snch  ad^tionil 

iipcm  s.aid  railroad  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  for  their  be 

ProvUo  Provided  further y  That  if  the  general  conncil  of  either  of  the  » 

or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  railway  may  be  loeatsd 

within  four  months  after  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  looatios 

forth  in  section  six  of  this  act,  dissent  from  tlie  allowances  jwoyU 

in  this  section,  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  tb 
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.11  compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  dissenting  nation  or  tribe    Compensation 
provisions  of  this  act  snail  be  determined  as  provided  in  sec-  {^  j^'fJJ*^**  tP* 
fur  the  determination  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  *"  *'     ^  P*«<»; 
occupant  of  lands,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  upon 
)rms,  conditions,  and  requirements,  as  herein  provided  :  Pro-    P^ovUo. 
fTf  That  the  amount  awarded  or  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  said 
mpany  for  said  dissenting  nation  or  tribe  shall  be  in  lieu  of 
isatiou  that  said  nation  or  tribe  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
provisions  of  this  section.     Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con-     CongreM  may 
rohibit  Congress  from  imposing  taxes  upon  said  railway,  nor  impose  taxes. 
>ry  or  State  hereafter  formed,  through  which  said  railwav 
been  established  from  exercising  the  like  power  as  to  sucn 
I  railway  as  may  lie  within  its  limits.    Said  railway  company    Right  to  imme- 
the  riehtto  survey  and  locate  it«  railway  immediately  after  ?**^,  survey  and 
eoftKsact.  location  of  road. 

liat  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  general     Map  of  rente  to 

s  located  line  through  said  Territory  to  be  filS  in  the  office  be  filed,  &o. 

"etary  of  the  Interior,  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 

ihief  of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  throngh  whose  lands 

^y  may  be  located ;  and  after  the  filing  of  said  maps  no  claim 

qaent^  settlement  and  improvement  upon  the  right  of  way 

laid  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  company :  Provided^ 

a  map  showing  any  portion  of  said  railway  company's  lo-    ^♦'o»«*o- 
a  filed  as  herein  provided  for,  said  company  shall  commence 
id  locate  line  within  six  months  thereafter  or  such  location     Qr^diiiK  •  when 
id  as  to  any  occupant  thereof.  to  commence. 

The  officers,  servants  and  employees  of  said  company,  ncoes-    ^.  . .      . 

construction,  operation  and  management  of  said  road  and  piovSes  to  reside 
ind  telephone  lines  shall  be  allowed  to  reside,  while  so  en-  on  lands,  Slo. 
1  said  right  of  way,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
oursc  laws  and  such  rules  aud  regulations  as  may  bo  estab- 
he  Secretary  of  the  Intenor,  in  accordance  with  said  inter- 
I. 

That  the  United  States  oircnit  and  district  courts  for  the     what  courts  to 
Jstrict  of  Texas,  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  the  dis-  have    concurrent 
nsasy  and  such  other  courts  as  may  bo  authorized  by  Con- jurisdiction,  ^^ 
have,  without  reference  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  con- 
isdiction  over  all  controversies  arising  between  said  Qulf, 
ad  Santa  F^  Railway  Company,  and  the  nations  and  tribes 
loae  territory  said  railway  shall  be  constructed.    Said  courts 
like  jurisdiction,  without  reference  to  the  amount  in  con- 
fer all  controversies  arising  between  the  inhabitants  of  said 
tribes  and  said  railway  comx)an>- ;  and  the  civil  jurisdiction 
rts  is  hereby  extendea  within  the  limits  of  said  Indian  Ter- 
lont  distinction  as  to  citizenship  of  the  parties,  so  far  as 
«68ary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  one  hundred 
I  railway  in  said  Territory  within  three  years  after  the  pas-    ^     i  #   *  .*^ 
B  act,  or  this  grant  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not  &c!?for  fSSreto 

SAid  railroad  company  shall  construct  and  maintain  con- build  road.  | 
[  road  and  highway  crossings,  and  necessary  bridges,  over    Bridees  and 
»7  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  here- ^qj^  nQ^high way 
said  railways  right  of  way,  or  may  be  by  the  proper  author-  crossings. 
It  across  the  same. 

That  the  said  Onlf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Y6  Railway  Com-    conditions  of 
aeeept  this  right  of  way  upon  express  condition,  binding  acceptance  ot 
,  its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  ad- grant;  prooi§o. 
lorist  in  any  efibrt  looking  toward  the  changing  or  extin- 
le  fimient  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  lands,  aud  will  not 
aeeare  from  the  Indian  nations  any  further  grant  of  land, 
Macy,  than  is  hereinbefore  provided :  Pravidm :  That  any 
r  the  eondition  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a 
ii  aU  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company 


11.  All  mort^^es  executed  by  said  Railway  Company  con-    Mortgages, dec., 

r  portlatt  of  its  railroad,  with  its  franchises,  that  may  be  to  be  recorded  in 

I  tn  mM  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Depart-  Dg^wrtmentof  In- 

)  iBtetiOTy  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evidence  and  no-  ^"^' 

r  «xaeiitlofi  aQd  shall  convey  all  rights  and  property  of  said 

I  t]i«v0in  coEpreaaed. 

imgtmmmmjf  at  any  time  amend,  add  to  alter  or  repeal  thia  act 

,  JmOj  4, 1864. 
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Jaly  4, 1884.      CHAP.  179.— An  act  to  grant  the  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  the 

-  Southern  KauAaa  Railway  Companv  and  for  other  purpoaes. 

[Vol.  23,  p.  73.)  .  t      .  K     I 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentaiiten  of  the  P«i'« 
fo?ililwav  tele-  ^^^^^^  ^f  America  in  Conffreas  aMemhled^  That  the  Southern  Kansas  Bail 
graph,  anil*  tele-  ^*^y  Coinpauy,  a  corporation  created  under  and  by  virtue  of  thelawi 

Shone    lines    to  of  the  Statre  of  KaiiHan,  be,  and  the  same  \h  hereby,  inve«ted  and  em 
outhernKansaa  powered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constrncting,  owning,  equipping 
^  throagh"?n^*'P^'^**^^"^»  using,  and  niaintaiuing  a  railway  and  t-elegraph  and  tele 
dhm  Territory,    puone  line  througli  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  on  th< 
J.  northern  line  of  said  Territory  where  an  exteuHion  of  the  Sonthen 

."  ^'  Kansas  Railway  from  Wiufield  in  a  southerly  direction  would  strik' 

said  line,  running  thence  south  in  the  direction  of  Dennison,  in  tb 
State  4>f  Texas,  on  the  most  practicable  mute,  to  a  point  at  or  nea 
where  the  Washita  River  emi)tics  into  the  Red  River,  with  a  brand 
constiucted  from  a  point  at  or  near  where  said  main  line  crosses  th* 
n<»rthern  line  of  said  Teri'itory,  westwardly  along  or  near  the  northen 
line  of  said  Territory,  to  a  point  at  or  near  where  Medicine  Lodge  Creel 
crosses ^tiie  northern  line  of  said  Territory,  and  from  that  point  in) 
southwesterly  direction,  crossing  Beaver  Creek  at  or  near  Camp  Supply 
and  reaching  the  west  line  of  said  Indian  Territory  at  or  near  when 
Wolf  Creek  crosses  the  .<iame,  with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  an< 
maintain  such  tracks,  turnouts  and  sidings  as  said  company  may  dtto 
it  to  their  interest  to  construct  along  and  upon  the  right  of  way  tw 
depot  groun<ls  hereby  granted. 
Land  grant  for  Sec.  *i.  That  a  right  of  Avay  one  hundred  fc^t  in  width  throngb  oil 
stations,  etc.         Indian  Territory'  is  hereby  granted  for  said  main  line  and  branch  totlw 

Southern  Kansas  Railway  Com]iany,  and  a  strip  of  land  two  hnndiei 

feet  in  width  with  a  length  of  three  thousand  feet  in  addition  tori^ 

of  way  is  grantetl  for  stations  for  every  t^en  miles  of  road,  no  portwi 

of  which  shall  be  sold  or  leased  by  the  company  with  the  right  to  n» 

such  additional  ground  where  there  are  heavy  cuts  or  fills  as  maybi 

necessary  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  road-bed  n* 

exceeding  one  hundre<l  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  right  of  wi? 

Proviso.  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  included  in  .said  cut  or  fill:  Pr§t^ 

That  no  more  than  said  addition  of  land  shall  he  taken  for  any  oB* 

station :  Provided  further^  That  no  part  of  the  lands  herein  grantee 

shall  be  used  except  in  .such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  shij- 

be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of  said rsij; 

ItoverHion  of  road,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  when  any  portion  thereof  ri»» 

land,  when.  cease  to  be  so  used,  such  portion  shall  revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe <»^ 

Indians  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  taken. 
Compensation     Sec.  !i.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constrnct^d  tbroogh  >^ 
to  individual  oc-  lands  held  by  individual  occupants  according  to  the  laws,  cnstomSi^JJ 
oapants.  usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  nations  or  tril>es  tlirough  which  it  >D*y  ^ 

constructed,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  t-o  such  occupants  for  ^ 

proj>erty  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  con8tmcti<W" 

such  railway.     In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement  with SBJ 

Referees  In  occupant,  such  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  the  appiaiBe0|B"'^ 

oases  of  disagree-  of  three  disinterested  referees,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  W 

™®"**  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment  shall  take  •■'' 

Oath.  subscribe,  before  competent  authority,  an  oath  that  th^y  willfaitfafiuv 

and  impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  which  ©•» 

duly  certified,  shall  be  returned  with  their  award.     In  case  the  wft*** 

cannot  agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  tomaketheftir*'Jj 

Either  party  being  dissatistied  with  the  finding  of  the  referee*  shjj 

have  the  right,  within  ninety  days  after  the  making  of  the  award** 

Right  of  appeal  notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the  courts,  wj»*" 

to  the  courts.       the  case  shall  be  tried  de  novo,    When  proceedings  have  been  oo^j 

menced  in  court,  the  railway  company  shall  pay  doable  the  *ni^^^*^ 

Award,  et^-.      the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  thereof,  and  then  havewj 

right  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to  be  condemned,  and  proc>*' 

ComiMjnsation  ^^^^  ♦li©  construction  of  the  railroml.     Each  of  said  referees  snaiy* 

of  referees.  ceive  for  their  services  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  for  ••<*'*  jS 

^****^-~  they  are  engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  case  submitted  to  them  under  wj 

'Feos^  of    wit-  "<5t,  with  mileage  at  five  cents  per  mile.     Witnesses  shall  recciw  t" 

nesses.  usual  fees  allowed  by  the  courts  of  said  nations,  costs,  ioolnding  cflM 

peusation  of  the  referees  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  awud,  Mid  ■ 
paid  by  such  railroad  company. 
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4.  That  said  raihx)a«l  compfiuy  Hhall  uot  charp:e  the  inbubit.ant-8 
I  Territory  a  greater  rat4?  of  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by     Freight  rates ; 
fTB  of  the  State  of  KansaH  for  services  or  trauHportation  of  the  saiue  P^^^o. 

I^ovided :  that  pasHenger  rates  on  said  railway  Hhall  not  exceed     PanHuuger 
seats  i>er  mile.    CoDgresH  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  regulate '^J*^- 
arges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  railwaj'  and  messages  on  jjresf  to  rotate 
ile^raph  }4ud  telephone  lines,  until  a  State  government  or  govern- charges  for  trans- 
shall  exist  in  said  Territory,  within  the  limits  of  which  said  rail-  porution,  etc. , 
r  a  part  thereof  shall  be  located ;  and  then  such  State  government  rfi'J^^rved  ;    p  r  •- 
ernraeiita  ahall  Iw  authorized  to  fix  ant)  regulate  the  cost  of  trans-  *'**^'* 
ions  of  persons  and  freights  within  their  respective  limits  by  said 
\j  :   but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right  t^)  fix  and  regulate 
times  the  cost  of  such  transportation  by  said  railway  or  said  com- 
srhenevcr  such  transportation  shall  extend  from  one  State  into 
er,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one  State:  Provided  hotpever^ 
the  ntte  of  such  transportation  of  piisseiigers,  lor.al  or  interstate, 
Dot  exctMid  the  rate  above  expressed,  And  provided  furtJier^  That     Carrying  of 
silway  company  shall  carry  the  mail  at  such  prices  as  Congress  mails. 
»y  la^f  i»rovide :  and  until  such  rate  is  tixed  by  law  the  Postmaster- 
al  may  tix  the  rate  of  compensation, 

.  5.  That  said  rsiilway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the     Dain:igo8. 
or,  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tribes  through  whose 
ssid  main  line  and  branch  maybe  located  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars, 
Litiou  to  compensation  provided  for  in  this  act  for  profierty  taken 
.aDia;jCO»  done  by  the  construction  of  the  railway  for  each  mile  of 
%j  that  it  may  construct  in  said  Territory,  said  payments  to  be  made 
{tallments  of  five  liundred  dollai*s  as  each    ten  miles  of  hkuI  is 
d.     Said  company  shall  also  ])ay,'so  long  as  said  Territory  is  owned 
ccapied  by  the  Indians,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  sum 
sen  dollars  per  annum  for  each  mile  of  rcailway  it  shall  construct 
J  said  Territory.     The  money  paid  t^)  the  Secnjtary  of  the  Interior 
•  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  b«^  apportioned  by  him,  in  accord-    Apportionment 
•rith  the  laws  and  f  itraties  now  in  force  among  the  ditierent  nations  oimonrtya,  Ac. 
riiies  according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  that  may  be  con- 
bed  by  8ai<l  railway  company  through  their  lands:  Proridad,  That     Proviso. 
ress  Hhall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  said  lands  are  occupied  and 
Med  by  Haid  D.itious  and  tribes,  to  impose  such  additional  taxes     Additional 
■aid  railroad  as  it  may  deem  just  an<l  proper  for  their  benefit :   Pro-  taxes. 
fmrther.  That  if  the  general  counsel  of  either  of*  the  nations  or  tribes     Pno'Uo. 
^\k  'whose  lands  said  railway  may  be  located  shall   within  four 
bs  after  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  location,  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
dx  of  this  act,  dissent  fn>m  the  allowances  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then  all 
ensatlon  to  be  paid  to  such  dissenting  nation  or  tribe  under  the    Coinpi^nHation 
isioDM  of  this  act  shall  l>e  <letermined  as  provided  in  sC/Ction  three  for  lands,   how 
le  determination  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  individual  ^ 
paotof  lands  with  the  right  of  a[»peal  to  the  courts  upon  the  same 
iy  conditions,  and  recjuircnients  as  therein  provided  :  Provided  fur-     Prori*o. 
That  the  amount  awarded  or  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  said  railway     Award  in  lieu 
mnj  for  said  dissenting  nation  or  tribe  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  com-  of  I'ompeniiation. 
itlon  that  said  nation  or  trilM*  would  be  entitled  to  reci'ive  under 
■ovisiona  of  this  section,    Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
ohi  bit  Congress  from  imposing  taxes  upon  said  railway,  nor  any    con'reaa  may 
iory  or  8tate  hereaft($r  formed  through  which  said  railway  shall  impoKetaxea.etc. 

been  established  from  exercising  the  like  power  as  to  such  part  of    ui^ht  to  imme- 
railway  ss  may  lie  within  it«  limits,     Said  railway  company  shall  diiittr8ur\-ey  and 

the  rif^ht  to  survey  and  locate  its  railway  immediately  af't«;r  the  lo<ration. 
tge  of  thia  act. 

C;.  0.  Thai  this  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of  its     MapH  of  ronte, 
ed  liDCS  tbroogh  sanl  Territory  to  bo  tiled  in  the  office  of  the  Sec-  &c..  to  be  tiled. 
f  of  the  Interior,  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  ofhcre  of  the  principal 
of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  railway 
to  located ;  ami  after  the  filing  of  said  maps  no  claim  for  a  subse-     SubHequent 
;  settlement  and  improvement  upon  the  right  of  way  shown  by  tlai»n»  not  valid. 
naps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  c<mipany :  Providedy  That  when     protUo. 
»  showing  aiiv  j>ortion  of  said  railway  company's  located  line  is 
a  herein  proyided  for, said  (*om{>any  shall  counnence  grading  said     Gmding,  when 
d  Una  within  six  months  thereafter  or  such  location  sb  ill  be  void  to  commence. 
id  location  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in     Approval  of 
IS  of  twenty  five   miles  before  construction  of  any  such  section  Swsretary  of  In- 

^  i^.««M  t*kr\oT. 

le  oegnOf 


2G2         Ri:roRT  of  thi:  secrktary  op  the  interior. 

i:  iu  ii  t  oi  orti  Sec.  7.  Tho  ortitMTH,  sci  vriut-*  niul  omploy^H  of  said  couip«nyneew8aiy 
ci'TH,  &.C.  to  ri'^  t<»  Hie  loiistniotion  aiul  niaiia^MiiiMil  of  Hiiid  n)acl  Bball  be  allowed  to 
trinK-a"    ""'^H'siilo.  whili-  so  (Mi|ir'i^(Ml  iiiioii  snrli  right  •  if  way,  bat  subject  to  the 

proviHioiis  of  tlic  Iii<liau  iiiicrcour>M*  laws  and  .Hiieh  riil<nj  and  rogolitiM 

a**  iiiav  l»r  cstablishod  l»v  th«»  Soi-rt'tarv  of  tbe  Interior  in  ac*^rdiiw 

witli  said  intorroiiisi'  laws. 

wimtnmitMt4»     Skc.  H.  That   tlio  Tiiitod  Statt*»  oinuit  and  district  t-unrt*  for  till 

imV^tuiSr"'"  "''rthi-ni  district  of  Trxas.  tin- wrsti-rn  district  of  ArkanbJW,  wd  tta 

district  of  Kansas,  and  such  other conrtu  as  may  w  anthoriziU  vylw* 
gross,  shall  have,  withont  reference  to  the  auiount  iu  controverey, «■• 
current  jurisdiction  overall  controversie.*  arising  between  ^idSwit^ 
01  n  KansuK  Railway  Coini»any  and  the  nations  and  trilnw  thronjj^ 
\vhf»sc  tcrritorv  naid  railwav  shall  he  conslrnetvd.  Said  courts  sluul 
have  like  Jurisdiction,  without  referenoe  to  the  ainonut  in  contmveBT, 
over  all  controversies  arising  hi«twcen  the  inhabitants  of  said  naiionsflr 
Civil  juilrtdio  trihesand  said  railwavcompanv;  an«l  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  said  coutti 
dictiou  ..r  roiirts  |„  ]y^.J^^],y  extended  within  the  limits  of  said  Indian  Territory,  wirlioot 

<liHtinction  as  to  citizenship  of  the  parties,  so  far  as  may  be  neceawj 

to  carry  out  thi>  provisions  of  this  act, 

L:iinls  forfeit-     Skc.9.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  one  bnndw 

d  for  failiu-t*  to  miles  of  its  railwav  in  said*  Terr  i  tor  v  within  three  years  after  the  p» 

biiliil  ro;ui.  ^j^^j^  ^f  ^jjjj^  ^^^  ^j.  ^IjJj,  j^j.j^^jI;  jj]i„ifi^e  forfeited  iis  to  that  portion  wl 

Kri<li:rH  iu«'l  **"*'^»  that  said  railroad  company  shall  construct  and  maintain contiajr 
j.jjn'j'aiici  blKh  ally  all  roail  and  highway  crossings,  and  necessary  bridges,  over iill 
way  cn^H^i^iis-     railway'  wln'reever  said  i'oa<1s  and  highways  do  now  or  may  beieiw 

»ro»  said  railway's  right  of  way,  or  may  be  by  the  proper  auihonWl 

laid  out  across  the  same. 

ComlitioiiM    of     Si:c.  10.  That  the  said  Southern  Kansas  Railway  Company  shilllfr 

acct-ijt«iuO>f,.t.j,t   this  right  of  way  upon  the  expressed  condition,  biniliDj  up* 

"^^"^-  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  ftd^}**!* 

assist  in  any  etfcMt  looking  towards  the  changing  or  extiuguishinjctk 
pri'seni  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  land,  anil  will  not  attempt  W* 
cure  from  Mn-  Indian  nations  any  further  grant  td*  land  or  itsoccupiMf 
than  is  hereinhelore  proviiled  :  i'ltivitL'd,  That  any  violation  of  thee* 
ditiou  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  »Utbi 
rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  under  this  act. 
MortRam-H.      Skc.  11.  All  niortgageis  executed  hy  said  railway  company  conteyiil 
&o..  t»lM*r<M-onl- .,,iy  portidn  of  its  railroad,  with  its  franchises,  that  mavbe  construetti ; 
nartim"ut""'        "' **^'*'*^  Indian  Territory,  slniU  be  recorded  iu  the  Department  of  tljl 

Interior,  and  the  record  there<»f  shall  he  evidiMice  ana  notice  of  tb** 
execution,  and  shall  convey  all  rights  :iud  property  of  said  company* 
therein  expressi*d. 

8kc.  lij.  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  amend,  add  to,  alter  or  repw 
this  ac 
Apjnoved.  July  4,  IrtKl. 


July  4.  18Rt.       (..'H  Al*.  180.— An  act  inakinc  apiimprijitioiw  f.»r  the  current  and  contingent eiytgl 
,     of  tlio  Liidhni  Di-partmr'iit,  and  for  fidtillin^  treaty  Ktipulationa  with  varioMW** 
I  vol.  SI,  p.  lb.  J      trib«m.  forthi*  year  emliui;  June  tliirtioth,  niichteen  hundred  and  eiRlity-fl«.  tmwK 
other  piirpoHfS. 

lie  it  tfiacled  by  the  Scnntv  and  Hohhc  of  lir}nH:sentative9  of  fke  Untd 

Indian    apprt»-  Stalvif  of  Amvriru  in  Cotigrt'ftH  uMsembfed,  That  the  followiuj^  sums  l»«i  «■* 

^"if ^y"  Z''*  .^^5i*^^'**^.^'  '"'^*  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Twasary  *• 

i^v"*^  '  "°"       othcrwisi^  approju-iated,  fi>r  the  i>urpose  of  paying  the  current  Mxrttt*" 

tin^eut  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  falHllin{<;  treaty  rtip»" 
lations  with  the  various  Iiulian  trihes,  namely: 


fVol.  *J3.  p.  70.]  roi.I'MlUAS   AXI>  COLVILLES. 

roliinibi.irt  and      For  the  ]iuipo.^e  of  carrying  int(»etVec(  tbe  agreement  entered  into* 

ColvlUoH.  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  seventh  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundw 

A|?neni(«t  of  and  eighly-thre«',  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  theG«ii 

J"ly  I'  'I?!-  "V'  missioherof  Indian  AtVaii-s  and  Chief  Moses  and  other  Indiana  of  th 

mS  MnSnnod      Columbia  and  Colville  reservations,  in  Washington  Territory,  wWe 

agreement  is  hereby  accepted,  ratitied,  and  cuulinuod,  including  all  <> 
Annroiiriation  1"*"'*'''^  iiicidi'iit  t  lu-rcto,  eightv-llve  thousand  dollars,  or  so  niach  theW 
p^^.  *  '  as  may  be  required  therefor,  to  be  immediately  available:  IVorMn 
rrormo.  j^y^^^  Sarsopkin  and  the  Indians  now  residing  on  aaid  Colnmbia  nm 
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I  elect  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act  whether 
>main  upon  said  reservation  on  the  terms  therein  stipulated 
o  the  Colville  reservation  :  A  nd  provided  further  j  That  in  case 
8  so  elect  to  remain  on  said  Columbia  Reservation  the  Sec- 
le  Interior  shall  cause  the  quantity  of  land  therein  stipulated 
ed  them  to  be  selected  in  as  compact  form  as  possible,  the 
so  selected  to  be  held  for  the  exclusive  use  and  occupation 
iaus,  and  the  remainder  of  saidr  reservation  to  be  thereupon 
the  public  domain,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  to  actual  settlers 
iomestead  laws  only,  except  such  portion  thereof  as  may 
'  subject  to  sale  under  the  laws  relating  to  the  entry  of  tim- 
nd  of  mineral  lands,  the  entry  of  which  shall  be  governed 
)  DOW  in  fo]:pe  concerning  the  entry  of  such  lands. 


Proviso. 


KICKAP008. 


[Vol.  23,  p.  81.1 


nnt,  to  enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
risions  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  Kicka- 
)  dated  June  twenty-eight,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
is  provided  in  said  treaty,  and  under  such  rules  as  the  Sec- 
le  Interior  may  prescribe,  to  eleven  Kickapoo  Indians  who 
le  citizens  of  the  United  Stat<es,  such  sum  as  may  be  their 
of  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  provided  for  said  tribe 
)n  and  other  beneficial  purposes  per  treaty  of  May  eighteenth, 
mdred  and  iifby-four,  not  exceeding  three  thousand  seven 
id  sixteen  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents;  and  the  Secretary 
rior  is  directed  to  pay  also  to  the  said  eleven  Kickapoostlieir 
of  the  tribal  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  and 
m  the  United  States  Treasury. 

3usand  dollar's  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
CMident  to  cause  to  be  surveyed  such  i)ortion  of  the  Puyal- 
tion  in  Washington  Territory  into  lots  as  he  may  deem  ad- 
.  direct,  and  the  same  assign  to  such  individual  Indians  or 
inch  reservation  as  are  willing  t<)  avail  themselves  of  the  priv- 
rill  Xocato  on  the  same  as  permanent  homes  in  accordance 
rms'.of  article  six  of  the  treaty  made  on  December  twenty- 
:een*hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  March 
,een  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Turtle  Mount- 
Chippewasin  permanent  homes  on  homesteads,  and  topur- 
,  implements,  and  other  necessaries,  five  thousand  dollars, 
lands  acquired  from  the  White  Oak  Point  and  Mi  He  Lac 
lippewa  Indians  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  in  Minne- 
>  treaty  proclaimed  March  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ball  not  be  patented  or  disposed  of  in  any  manner  until  fur- 
tion  by  Congress. 

)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  "to  the  Flathead,  Koo- 
Lower  Fend  d'Oreilles  Indians  in  Montana  Territory  for  the 
ay  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  over  and 
>ir  reservation,  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  to  be'  paid  in  ac- 
itli  an  agreement  made  between  said  tribes  and  the  United 
^ptember  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  be- 
paid  to  the  Unit-ed  States  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
I  part  payment  for  said  right  of  way  which  agreement  is 
led:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  in 
Krting  the  relation  between  the  Government  and  said  Rail- 
,oy  growing  out  of  the  grant  of  land  made  to  said  company 
right  of  way  provided  for  in  said  agreement. 
»rt  *od  civilization  of  Carlos*s  band  of  Flathead  Indians,  to 
I  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
1  Indisns  who  remain  in  Bitter  Root  Valley,  as  well  as  for 
Binove  to  the  Jocko  reservation,  twenty-one  thousand  dol- 

(DiBediately  available. 

#  •  •  #  #  ♦ 

Tt  aud  ciTilization  of  Joseph^s  band  of  Xez  Perce  Indians  in 
Venit4iTjt  twenty  thousand  dollars ;  and  of  this  amount  a 


13  Stat.,  623. 


10  Stat.,  1078. 


[VoL23,p.88.1 

Survey  of  por- 
tion of  Puyalfa  p 
reserva  t  ion, 
Waahinj^n  Ter- 
ritory, into  lots, 


rVoL  23,  p.  89.1 
Turtle  Moant- 

aln  bandof  Chip- 

pewaA. 

Certain  lands 
on  White  Earth 
reservation  re- 
served, &.O. 

13  Stat.,  693. 

[VoL23,p.89.1 

Payment  to 
Flathead,  Koote- 
nay,  and  Lower 
Pend  d'OreiUes 
Indians,  Sec. 


Proviso. 


Carlos's    band 
of  Flatheads. 


[Vol.  23,  p.  90.] 

Joseph's  band 
of  Nez  Peroea. 
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Hum  not  (.'xceeding  oih*.  thnuHand  hix  huudred  and  twenty-five  dolkn 

pRvmint  to'"**y  ^*^*  P*'*J'^  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 

Jaiuen  Koiibeii.     tlaineH  Kenboii,  for  oxpenKCR  incurred  by  him  in  taking  thirty-three  Ka 

Perce  IndiauH  from  the  Indian  Territory  to  Idaho ;  and  the  Secretuf 

Rei  ovjil  of***  th«  Interior  is  authorize<l  to  expend  the  balance  of  thia  appropriir 

l^ez  PorccH.  ^i^'^  ^''^  ^1^^  I'cinovul  of  the  Nez  Percu  Indiana  now  in  the  Indian  Teni- 

tory  to  Home  other  hication.  if  he  deems  it  proper  so  to  do,  andfor  tbeir 

HUi»])ort  at  such  now  locution.' 

f"VoL2S,  p.  94.]  #  #  «  •  •  •  • 

eouditions  of:  That  where  Indians  are  in  possession  or  control  of  cattle  or  tborii- 
penalty  for  viola-  crease  which  have  been  purchjised  by  the  Goveniment  such  cattle  shall 
tioD  of  icniw  of  „Qt  ij^  sold  to  any  person  not  a  member  of  the  tribe  to  which  theowB- 
■■^**'  crs  of  the  cattle  belong  or  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  whether 

intermarried  with  the  Indians  or  not  except  with  the  consent  in  writ* 
ing  of  the  a^ent  of  the  tribe  to  which  theowneror  possessor  of  the  cat- 
th*  belongs.  And  all  siiles  made  in  violation  of  this  provision  shall  be 
v(»id  and  the  otiending  purclniser  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  flix 
months. 

W  0  It  ■*  ^  •  • 

of  perAona  Heliini:     ^  "^'  detecting  and  prosecnting  persons  who  sell  or  barter,  or  donate 

liquors  to  In- or  fu^)i^h  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  liqnors,  wines,  beer,  or  anyin- 

diRiiHni»on  resor-  toxicating  beverage  whatsoever  to  Indians  upon  or  belonging  to  any 

^R^2139  373     ^"*^***"  reservation,  live  thousand  dollars.     And  no  part  of  secHoa 

K.  s.  2140,' M73!    twenty-one  hundred  an<l  thirty-nine  or  (»f  section  twenty-one  hundred 

and  forty  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  be  a  bar  to  the  prosecution  of 

any  ollicer,  soldier,  sutler  or  storekeeper,  attach<5,  or  employe  of  the 

Army  of  the  United  States  who  shall  barter,  donate,  or  furnish  in  any 

manlier  whiitsot>v<*r  Ii(|Uor8,  wines,  beer,  or  any  intoxicating  beverage 

whatsoever  to  any  Indian. 

[Vol.23,  i).tt5.J  »  **  ^,  »  #  * 

'  ^*^''  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continne 

to  carry  out  the  jtro visions  of  the  act  of  June  fifteenth,  eighteen  hnn- 

Sale  of  Uff  In- dred  and  eighty,  "ratifying  the  agreement  submitted  by  the  confed- 

dian  reHervntion.  erated  bands  nf  lite  Indians  in  Colorado  for  the  sale  of  their  reserr*- 

Colonuio.  ^j^„j  j,j  ^.^•^^\  ^xntv,  and  for  other  purpose^i,  and  to  make  the  necessary 

a)>propriations  for  carrying  out  the  same,*'  five  thousand  dollars,  orio 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  taken  from  moneys  appropri- 
ated by  said  act  and  reiiinining  unexpended 

CommisHion  for     Tii„f   the  Seeretarv  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  detail  a  proper 
examination     of  i- *        ^.i  i  ^*i      /i      i      •      i  c?  i  *. 

coal  on  W  li  i  t  e  P****^*^*^  *^^  persons  fnmi  the  emiMo.Nces  of  the  Geological  J^u^vey  and  to 

Ifountaiu  Indian  also  appoint  a  suitable  person  not  now  m  the  employ  of  the^Govem- 
rescrration,  Ari-ment  whieli  said  persons  shall  ejiiistitut*"!  a  commission  who  shall  an- 
'^"'  der  the  direction  of  th<^  Secretary  proceed  to  examine  and  report  upon 

the  character,  extent,  thickness,  and  deptli  of  each  vein,  the  value  of 
the  coal  per  ton  on  the  dump,  and  the  best  method  to  utilize  the  same, 
and  to  report  their  opinions  as  to  the  best,  method  of  disposing  thereof 
within  the  limits  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  ivservation  in  theXei^ 
ritory  of  Ariz<ma,  and  the  result  of  said  investigation  to  the  Secretary 
and  by  him  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  for  the  compensation  and  ex- 
penses of  the  member  of  the  commission  not  of  the  Geological  Sur>"ey 
and  for  the  ex])cnses  of  examination  and  investigation  on  the  gn^ind 
two  thousand  live  hundred  dollars. 
Senunolp  In-  To  enable  the  Seminole  Indians  now  in  Florida  to  obtain  lioniesteada 
dians,  Florida,  npon  ih(.' public  lands,  anil  to  establish  themselves  thereon,  six  thou- 
sand doll  a  I'M. 

[Vol.  23,  p.  96. J  *  *  •  *  *►  •  • 

ProTisions  of     That  such  Indians  as  may  now  be  located  on  pnblic  lumls,  or  as  nwy> 

id 

of 

„  of 

homest>eads  and  the  necessjiry  proofs  at  the  proper  land  offices, 

thousand  tlollars,  ov  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neeeosary,  ia  heifJbv 
iniaSon«"for  Ml-  appropriated ;  but  no  fees  or  commissions  shall  b©  charged  on  accooat 
tries  Hxcladeil.  ^^  »Ai^  entries  or  i>roofs.  All  patents  therefor  ahall  be  of  the  legal 
Landit  to  be  ^^c<^t*  <^"<1  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  thelaidd 
held  In  trast,  thus  entered  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  in  truat  for  tbeiole 
etc,  by  U.  S.       nse  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  by  whom  such  entry  ahall  have  been 
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ide,  or,  in  case  of  bis  decease,  of  his  widow  and  heirs  according  to 
B  Jaws  of  the  State  or  Territory  where  sncb  land  is  located,  and  that 
the  expiration  of  said  period  the  United  States  will  convey  the  same 
patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  widow  and  heirs  as  aforesaid,  in  fee, 
charged  of  said  trnst  and  free  of  all  charge  or  incumbrance  whatso- 

•  •  •  *  »  •  [Vol.  23.  p.  97.] 

»EC.  4.  •  •  •  And  provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ter, ander  the  direction  of  the  President,  may  use  any  sums  appro- 
MJUsd  in  this  act  for  subsist^ncei  and  not  absolutely  necessary  for  that 
iKMe,  for  the  purchase  of  stock  cattle  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  for 
Ksh  8u«b  appropriation  is  made,  or  for  the  assistance  of  such  Indians 
beeome  farmers,  and  shall  report  to  Congress,  at  its  next  session 
Yeafter,  an  acconnt  of  his  action  under  this  provision. 

•  ♦  •  »  *  »  #  [Vol.  23.  p.  98.1 

bic,  9.  That  hereafter  each  Indian  agent  hv  required,  in  his  annual     Indian  agenta 
«rt,  to  submit  a  census  of  the  Indians  at  his  agency  or  upon  the  res-  ^  "l!}^®  annual 
ation  under  his  charge,  the  number  of  males  above  eighteen  years '^^'''^   ' 
Kge,  the  number  of  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  number 
lehool  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  the  num- 
tof  school-houses  at  his  agency,  the  number  of  schools  in  operation 
ol  the  attendance  at  each,  and  the  names  of  teachers  employed  and 
iries  paid  such  teachers. 

EC  10.  That  no  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  public  lands  service  f '^  Vt  ®Jf  **^ 
U  be  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  Indian  lands  sold  through  the{^^®^^^°*^„*^ 
lera^  Land  Office,  except  as  authorized  by  the  treaty  or  agreement  applicable'to  ex- 
vidiufi^  for  the  disposition  of  the  lands.  penseR  of  pablio 

tc.  II.  That  at  any  of  the  Indian  reservations  where  there  is  now     Saleof  Gov'em- 
land  Government  property  not  required  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  ment  property  on 
IndiaDS  at  said  reservations  the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  ^dian  reaerya- 
lorizcMt   to  move  such  property  to  other  Indian  reservations  where  JJ^JJ^^^P^^**^*** 
mj  be  required,  or  to  sell  it  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  same  in  ^ 
purchase  of  such  articles  as  may  be  needed  for  the  use  of  the  In- 
s  for  'whom  said  i)roperty  was  purchased ;  and  he  shall  make  re- 
of  hia  action  hereunder  to  the  next  session  of  Congress  thereafter. 
proved,  July  4,  1884. 


32. An  act  mailing  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Gov-     Jnly  7,  1884. 

__^t  Ibr  the  flacal  year  enaing  Jane  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five, 

for  oOfear  purpose.  [Vol.  23,  p.  194.  ] 


Ig  emacied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Appropriations. 
MTins  in  Confess  assembled.  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the    Snndry  civU  ex- 
mr^  liereby,  appropriated  for  the  objects  hereinafter  expressed  for  P®°*®®* 
ic«l  yeAi*  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five, 

*  ##*»•*  [Vol.23  p. 212.1 
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(his  amount,  to  pay  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  for  one  hundred    -^^^.^    Nation 
fty-one  "tliouaand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  and  forty-eight  hun-  of  Indians. 
^  lucres  of  land,  being  the  amount  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
I  at  th*s  eatimato  made  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  with  said    i*  Stat.,  786. 
IS  nroelAuned  August  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six, 
m^^cetitB  per  acre,  forty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-one 
m  in  Aill^  payment  for  said  land. 

nmy  amount  found  due  N.  J.  Smith,  as  per  certificate  of  Second    n.  J.  Smith, 
m>ller  numbered  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  dated  June  payment  to. 


tmndred  and  eighty-four,  under  appropriation  made  by 

^  '^f  j^MMgamt  fifteenth,  eighteen   nundred  and  seventy-six,  for    19  Stat.,  197. 
levi't  of  indebtedness  inctlrred  by  Silas  H.  Sweetland,"  one  hun- 


•  •  »  #  •  *  [Vol.  23,  p.  227.1 

ed,  July  7,  1884. 
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PRIVATE  ACTS. 


liar.  20,  1884. 


CHAP.  13.— An  act  for  the  nlief  Lonisa  Boddy. 


Be  it  enacttd  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepreBentaiives  of  ike  United  Stglm 

Louiaa  Boddy.  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Tieasniy 

Relief  of.  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed,  oat  of  any  money  ii 

the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay  to  Loniaa  Boddy,  if 

Conntv,  State  of  Oregon,  the  sum  or  five  thousand  four  hvB- 

dred  dollars,  in  full  settlement  of  her  claim  against  the  Gkivemmentiv 

depreflations  committed  and  property  taken  and  destroyed  hy  the  Modoe 

Indians  on  or  ahout  November  twenty-ninth,  anno  Domini  eightsas 

hundred  and  seventy-two. 

Approved,  March  20th,  1884. 


May  7,  1884. 


CHAP.  42.— Ad  act  to  adjust  the  aocoontB  of  John  B.  Monteith,  deoeaaed. 


acoouDtA  of. 


fie  it  enacted  htj  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep^reseniatites  of  the  United  8tek$ 
John  B.  Mon- of  America  in  Congress  assemhUd,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  TrearaiX 
**'12V*?®*^*^"^'  f^^f  *"*^  ^^*'  ^**  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  in  the*  settlement  of  tii 
settlement   ofj^^^j^^^  accounts  of  John  B.  Monteith,  deceased,  late  Indian  agent  it 
the  Lapwjii  Indian  Agency,  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  for  the  Nez  Peiw 
Indians,  to  allow  him,  or  the  administrator  or  executor  of  his  estate, 
the  sum  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  and  seventy-fiTf 
cents,  which  amount  hafl  been  heretofore  disallowe<l  him  in  the  settle- 
ment of  his  accouut>s  in  the  Indian  service;  and  which  sum  for  that 
purpose  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved,  May  7,  1884. 


Jnne'12.  18H4. 


CHAP.  90.— An  act  for  the  relief  of  I.  L.  Burchard. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uniki 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  proper  accounting 

L  L  B      h  rd  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Treasury,  in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  I.  L. 

ReSef^  Burchard,  late  Indian  agent  of  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  ia 
the  State  of  California,  are  hereby  authorized  to  adjust  and  settle  thi 
same  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and  to  award  him  credit 
for  disbursements  honestly  made,  and  for  payments  made  in  good  faith 
where  such  payments  have  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  Government  or 
the  Indians. 
Approved,  June  12,  1884. 


PROCLAMATION. 


No.  5. 


July  1,  1884. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB8  OF   AMERICA. 


A  PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas  it  is  alleged  that  certain  persons  have  within  the  territerr 

p        ..  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  begun  and  set  on  foot  piepan^ 

reamnie.        tions  for  an  orsanizod  and  forcible  possession  of,  and  settlement  opoB, 

the  lands  of  w^at  is  known  as  the  Oklahoma  lands,  in  the  Indian  W- 

ritory,  which  Territory  is  designated,  recognized  and  desorihed  by  M 

treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  ezecative  aatboritiM 

as  Indian  country,  and  as  such  is  subject  to  ocoupation  by  Indian  tribM 

only;  and 

Whereas  the  laws  of  the  United  States  provide  for  tho  remoTsl  of  all 
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IS  i-esicling:  or  being  found  in  said  Indian  Territory  without  ex- 

peTTuissioii  of  the  Interior  Department : 

r,  tlierefore,  for  the  purpose  of  properly  protecting  the  interests  Waraing  to  set- 

)  Xodiarii   nations  and  tnbes  in  said  Territory,  and  that  settlers  tiers,  etc.,  Indian 

lot  fee  iodaced  to  go  into  a  country,  at  great  expense  to  themselves,  Territory. 

»  tbey  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain,  I,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  Presi- 

>f  tlie  United  States,  do  admonish  and  warn  all  such  persons  so 

iin^  or  preparing  to  remove  upon  said  lauds  or  into  said  Territory 

st  any  attempt  to  so  remove  or  settle  upon  any  of  the  lands  of 

Territory  ;   and  I  do  further  warn  and  notify  any  an  d  all  such  per- 

grlio  d.o  so  oftbud,  that  they  will  be  speedily  and  immediately  re- 

d  tlterefrom  by  theproper  officers  of  the  Interior  Department,  and 

essary 9  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United 

B  ^rill  l>e  invoked  to  remove  all  such  intruders  from  the  said  In- 

Territory. 

testimony  iw^hereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 

»f  tbe  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

ne  at  tlie  city  of  Washington  this  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 

onr  ILfOrd  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and 
lAL.  ]      of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred 

and  eighth. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR.        siKnature*. 
the  President : 
Frejdk.  T.   Fkkunghuysen, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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TBU8T  FUNDS  AND  TKU8T  LANDS. 

The  follotri UK  state meut«  sbow  the  tTansactioiiH  in  theludiati  tmat  ftudikiidln 
IftDds  dnrinp:  the  rear  endiog  October  31,  1B84. 

Statementi  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  0  show  in  detail  the  Vftrions  atocks,  fonda  m  i 
Treft>ni7  to  the  credit  of  vanoue  tiibea,  and  collections  of  interest. 

FollowioK  these  Htatemeota  is  a  conaolidation  of  all  intenal  collected,  and  a  itit«- 
meiit  of  interest  appropriated  t>y  Congreaa  on  ooD-pajing  State  stocks  for  the  fiK*1 
jear  ending  June  30,  I^. 

A  BtateiiieDt  also  will  lie  found  shoving  the  transactiona  arising  on  aceoant  gf 
moneys  derived  from  the  sale*  of  Indian  lands,  all  being  sufficiently  in  detail  toeiubh 
a  proper  nndorstandinf;  of  the  subject. 

A.^Lilt  of  iiajntl  of  Indian  tribtt  for  irlioM  ttock  i>  held  {a  tnul  bg  M«  SMretarj  of  At 
Interior  {Treaiurtr  of  tie  United  Stale*  cnitodian),  tluneinf  the  aiwaal  steadiaf  I* 111 
credit  of  eaek  IHbt,  the  annuat  interat,  the  date  of  traatu  or  Into  aader  hMcA  U«  b- 
rettment  unu  made,  and  the  anumnt  of  abilractad  bond*  for  wAicfc  Con§rmi  hat  m~^ 
no  af)jir0jfrui(ioii,  and  (A«  annual  inlattt  on  Ike  lame. 


,  M  Lug*. ,  ^ 
|Vol.P.lliL 


atol  I  AnDodin- 


Chu«kMBath»sltiuid 'Df>c»,lBSt 

Cb«rak«e  mIihI  fund j  |  g^;  ^^  JU* 

ChioksHAv  utLoiul  hind . 


u,t78ai    t«8;oooN  Ikm« 
mas     ig^oMNj 


,(IM  slMtiwtad  bond. 
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italtmmtt  of  (loot:  a«oOHi*t,  exkiUUitg  Jn  detail  Ike  i«curilitt  in  Khiok  Ih^/aadi  of  tath 
«  are  inraledamd  fftno  on  hand,  tht  annual  intereii  on  (Aa  lamt,  and  tkt  onowiif  ofah- 
loted  hondt  not  proMtd  for  bf  Congrm. 
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Amaimtiiii 
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M.BHSS 
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TS,BMI8;    4,021  28 
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2222S!«'     1233*0 
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B. — Statement  of  Btockaceountt  ^.—Continued. 


Stocks. 


KABKA0KIAA,  PBOEIAB,  BTC. 


8tat«  of  Florid* 

State  of  LouiaiABA 

Bute  of  Korth  CMolin* . 
State  uf  Soath  CftroUoa. 


§ 

A* 


Original 
amoant. 


Total 

KASKABKIAB,  FBOEIAB,    KTC.,  SCHOOL  FUVD. 

State  of  Florida 

MBKOMOVBKS. 

State  of  TemiMaee 

OTTAWAB    AND  CHIFrXWAB. 


State  of  Tennesaee  

State  of  Virginia  (Cheaapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Company) 


Total 

POTTAWATOIOKS— KDUCATION. 

State  of  Indiana 


7 
6 
6 
6  ! 


Amoant  of; 

abatnoted  j 

bonda  not  i  Amoant  on  i  AbmiI 

provided   \        hand.        iotflniL 

for  by  -     —   . 
Congreaa.  I 


$ie.aooM  iiwj 
16,000  00,    mil 

48,000  00  I   t.9N« 

8.000  001    mn 


77,800  00)  i»i 


80,700  00!  xmn 


C  — statement  of  stocks  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  autodiati  for  the  ^ 
Indian  tribes^  shotcing  the  amount  now  on  hand;  also  abstracted  bonds,  for  whkkCeef^ 
has  m4nde  no  appropriation. 


Stocks. 


State  of  Arkansas 

State  of  Florida 

State  of  Indiana 

State  of  Louisiana 

State  of  Maryland 

State  of  Missoori 

State  of  North  Carolina 

State  of  South  Carolina 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Tennessee 

Stata  of  Virginia 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  eastern  division. 

Total 


Amoant  on 
hand. 


$168^000  00  ' 

188.000  00  I 

8,000  00  I 

87,000  00  . 

8^860  17 


192,000  00 
128,000  00 
104,000  00 
148,000  00  i 
08.608  881 
544,000  00  ' 
280,000  00 


.1. .«...••! 


11,iH« 


i%m$ 


1,806,018  88tt       8I|0M« 
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SUbmeut  ^/andt  iel4  i»  tnut  fty  M«  GoomuiMt  In  Um  ofl»VMtwiem. 

Met        ai.lntMML.rg..    ^ ^  .^    I     ahi.u.I 


I  Cbriiliu  lodliuia  funil.. 

rnlfnnil 

Htfooil 


417, 1*2  »  I 
UT.003  T2 

4S;S«MmI 


33,738  t» 


I  fond.. 
■vori»M,\ 

•rmlMa,  Vata,  tuA  Fluke 


tflhcllluliwlppl..... 

■ftbsHlBourl 

•rUwHUMnrifiuid  . 


37,174  *: 

i,7w  ta 


^  !7. 483  07 
800|kKI  M 
1B7,  400  Oil 


t.4n  M 

■,428M 
tt:7(il  b7 

)J.  73«  M 


gM  In  the  Btak'meDt  of  AiiidB  held  in  li«a  of 
rls; 

baa  been  iqrreaaed  hv — 
■•  of  aale  of  Ctinataw  oniliuii  reaeivation 
laofaaleofOwge  trust  ^niKlx 


IS.  MM.  474  SI    . 


inveatmenf.  are  accounted  for 
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This  fund  has  been  decreased  by — 
Payment  to  Kickapoo  citizens 


Net  increase 

Add  amount  reported  in  statement  D,  November  1, 1883 15, 

Total  as  before  stated >.  ..^ 15, 

E. — IntereBt  colUoied  on  United  Statea  bonds. 


Fand  or  tribe. 


Cherokee  nfttional  food. 


Cherokee  tohool  ftind. 


Cbtsrokee  orphan  fund 


DeUwftre  general  ftind. 


Face 
of  bonds. 


$156,638  56 
156,638  56 


51,854  28 
61,854  28 


22,223  26 
22,223  26 


49,283  90 
49,283  90 


Period  for  which  interest 


collected. 


July  1.  1888,  to  January  1, 1884. 
January  1,  1884.  to  July  1,  1884. 


July  1,  1883,  to  January  1, 1884. 
January  1,  1884,  to  July  1. 1884. 


July  1, 1883,  to  January  1,  1884. 
January  1,  1884,  to  July  1, 1884. 


July  1,  1883,  to  January  1,  1884. 
January  1,  1884,  to  July  1.  1884. 


F. — Interest  collected  on  certain  State  bondSy  the  interest  on  which  is  regularh 


Fund  or  tribe. 


Maryland  9  pet  cent  bonds. 
Chickasaw  national  Aind 


Face 


of  b^ds     '  ^^^"^^  ^^^  which  interest  is  regularly  paii 


$8,850  17 


July  1,  1883,  to  July  1,  1884. 


*  Less  SUte  tax.  $15.66. 
Q,— Collection  of  interest  made  since  November  1, 1883,  falling  due  sinee  JnU^ 


Fund  or  tribe. 


Chickasaw  incompetents. . 
Pottawatomies,  eoncation. 


1 


a 
§ 

a 


Period. 


From — 


$100  00  I  July  1,  1883 


To— 


July  1, 1884 


200  00     July  ],  1883  ■.  July  1, 1884 


Total 


300  00 


11 

8 


12,000 
4,000 


6.000 


Kindof  boi 


Indiana. 
Indiana. 


Sseapiiulation  qf  inter§it  eoUeeted,  at  per  tablss  hsreSmbefore  given. 


Interest  on  United  States  bonds  (Table  E) 

Interest  on  paying  State  stocks  (Table  F) 

interest  oollectedon  paying  bonds  due  since  July  1, 1883  (Table  O). 


Total  inter^t  oolleeted  during  the  time  specified,  and  carried  to  the  oiedlt  ot  tnu 
nud  interest  due  various  Indian  tribes 


IKUIAN   AFFAIBS. 


i<  ituHan  IHbra. 


Boodi. 

1 

Prbudpid. 

teresi  HP- 

«itt,ODeoo 

131000  00 
192,000  00 
12S,000  00 
104,000  00 

OS,  see  SOI 

1411,000  00 
544,000  00 
37,000  DO 

no.  080  00 



Uinns 


with 


tnUy     wltti 

U  J  with  Kau- 
nU  sf  Uada. 

rMjwUhUi. 
¥hmi—.  pro- 


HHodtDftriut 
tnstT     widi 

NinrTorkln- 

InKuau. 

atjirltfaFal- 


Artiols  4.  trektT  dT 
Oct.    b.    IBM,    U 

Bt^,  til  a. 

A(i(oflIiinUi8,im. 
ActorJnlfSl.lSn. 

2d  krt.  tlHtT  Sept. 

sa,  IWG,  3  M«.,  aot 
Jul;  IG.  187D. 
lit    Mtlde     treat* 

Sept.  2t. -IMS. 

AiUarfeb.  IB,  1«TS. 

ud  June  SS,  1B74. 

TrentTFeb.X?,  lem. 


Act  Harob  S.  ISTS, 


Treatvlfar.  a.ie 


iBd  Ju.  11,  IBTy 
t  of  Auffnvt  IB, 


WOM 

32.203  18 

S7V24 

T12  20 


4.DUM 
82.»84M 

20,«21  «1 
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mentfor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1884 — Coutiuued. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTEKIOR. 


Statement  of  the  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  paid  at  each  agenctf  in  the  iiidiaii  Mrrkt 

number  01  Indiemt 


Names  of  a^enciei*. 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


Grand  total 

Colorado  River Arizona. 


Pima  and  Maricopa do 

San  Carloe  do 


Hoopa  Valley California. 


Miasion —  di> 


Round  Vallev d(»  — 

Tule  itivcr do 

Soatbem  Ute Colorado . 


Cheyenne  River Dakot^i 


Crow  Crec-k  ami  Lower  . .  -  .do 
Brul6. 


Devil's  Lake do 


Fox-t  Berthold do 


Pine  Rid«;e do 


BoAebud do 


Siaseton do 


Standinii;  Rock do 


Yankton do 


Fort  Hall Idaho. 


Lemhi do 


TsQz  P©rc6 do 


Number 
of  In- 
dians at 

each 
agency. 


243,304 

ToST 

12, 674 
5.000 


r^A 


Appropriations  from  which  salarieaof  empkyh 
and  incidental  expeuaes  of  agencies  have  \wcm' 

pnid. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapa-     Indian  Territory 
ho. 


2,947 

599 
683 
991 


3,144 


2.522 


864 


1,  202 

8,350 

7.948 

1,479 
4,721 

1,950 

1.552 

814 
1,910 

6,271 


Incidental  expenses  Indian  Hervic«i  in  Ariatwk  ■ 

1884. 

do ' 

do 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 -j 

Support  of  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Ma-  ■ 

ico.  1884.  j 

In(-idental  expenses  Indian  service  in  ClIif«^  ■ 

nia,  1884. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Orefcoi. 

1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  ISSA 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Califtr 

nia.  1884. 

do 

do 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  CoUnd^ 

1884. 
Support  of  confederated  bands  of  Utot,  1884 ...' 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakfl(% 

1884. 
Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  inchidiaf 

bautee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1884. 
Contingencies  Indian  Department.  1884. 
Incidental  expenses  Induin  service  in  Dak«a, 

1884. 
Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  incfaidii| 

Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1^. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota. 

1884. 
Support  of  Sioux  of  Devil's  Lake,  1884. . . 
Suppoit  of  Chippewas,  Turtle  Mountain 

1884. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakoci^ 


Support  of  Ariokarecs,  Gros  Ventres,  and 

dans,  1884. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  aeivice  in  Daktt^j 

1884. 
Support  of  Sioux  of  different  trib««,  indattif  J 

Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1884. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakatik  j 

1884. 
Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  iacliidiilEj 

SanU^e  Sioux  of  Nebraska.  1884.  1 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  IHksu^J 

1884. 
Support  of  Sioux  of  Lake  Traverse,  1884 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  hi  OaksMki 

1884. 
Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  incli 

Santee  Sioux  of  Nebruka,  1884. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Daksi^j 

1884. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Sioux  Tank  ton  tiike..- 
Support  of  Sioux  Tankton  tribe,  1884. .. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in 

1884. 
Support  of  Indians  of  Fort  Hall 

1884. 
Support  of  Shoshunes  and  Bannocks,  I8N  ••• 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  UM] 

1884. 
Support  of  Indians  of  Lemhi  Agen^.  UM.. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  aerviee  ia  UiKkj 

1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  DepartmeBt,  UM 

Sappo^  of  Ne«  Perc^UBi 

Contingencies  Indian  DepMrtaMBt.  Iil4 

Support  of  Cheyennea  aad  ArapttM^  IIM.. 
Support  (^Arapahoea,  ChejeoMa, 

Kiowas,  Comanohaa;  and  W  Idittaa, 


n 
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he  i^ear  ending  June  30»  16d4,  shotcing  the  appropriations  from  which  paid  and  the 


IXriDEXTAL  BXPRX8E8. 


!       PAY  OP  EHPLOTtS. 


I  of 


Offio«  rent, 
fntrl,  light, 
and  sta- 
tionery. 


02  $5,933  86 


25 

S'J 
79 


I    Total  of  j  !  Total  pay 

Incidental  I  of 

and"iSble  |   ^i*e,t""^'      «^°«^-  !    Regular.    Temporary.!  ^^P^^J^- 
expenses.  '     °*«"«-      ;                     1*1*^^ 


Forage 


$7. 986  77  >  $6. 288  25  $30, 634  50  $261, 152  86  ,  $5, 499  33  $266, 652  19 


210  00 
450  00 


9  50 
31  50 


413  25 
814  05 


3,100  CO 
3, 394  99 


3,100  00 
3,394  99 


100  00 


650  00 


60  00 

7  ,'iO 


1,  503  79 


6,  799  19 
4,  280  00 


6,799  19 
4,280  00 


»4 

TO 
15 


50 
70 


00 


41  60 


a5  32 


220  75 


86  35 

6  75 

5  50 

70  65 


392  14  I 
337  42  ' 


905  00 


6  75  I   1, 872  52 
52  00  I    771  85 
867  10  


905  00 

1,872  52 
771  85 


446  00 


50  00 
168  13 


3. 918  48 


3, 918  48 


864  13 


4  50 
78  75 


75 


90  60 
207  92 
161  61 


381  77 


6.  415  81 
499  50 


6, 415  81 
499  50 


11,883  00  11,883  00 


SO    j 

1 

34 

...I 

le  ! 
is 


10 


485  00 

285  96 


859  36 


3, 778  70 
120  00 


195  00  I    4,  093  70 


176  52 


86  01 


661  64 


155  00 
226  65 


572  15 


5,563  88 


19  50  '   5, 583  38 


9, 284  45 


I 


500  00 


691  34  I   7,  630  07 


97  00  I 


300  00 


.1 


484  16 


60  00 


644  00 


SO 


33  00 

223  50 

29  04 

3  25 

"ioo* 


218  35 


9,284  45 


3,532  40 


415  65  ;   7, 724  89 


4,146  52 

770  39  ;   1, 425  00 


SS   25< 


375  00 
170  00 

120  00 


11  67 

160  05 
183  65 


250  00 

9  50    3, 363  85 


7,848  42 

3,532  40 
7,724  89 


77  00 


5,648  52 


573  22    3, 454  M 


3, 613  86 

3,454  64 


1  


68  00 


1,20000 

672  90  2, 895  75 

1,025  27 

4,02120 

205  84  


492  83 
440  87 


4, 095  75 
5,'986'i7 
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REPORT   OF   THE    SECRETARY    OF   THE    INTERIOR. 


Staieiaent  of  the  salaries  and  inndetittil  expenncn  paid  at  each  agem-jf  in 


'Namea  of  agencies. 


State  or  Terri- 
torv. 


Number 
of  In- 
dians at 

each 
agency. 


Approprutious  ft-om  m  hicb  rutlaiies  of  eaiployw 
and  incidental  exp*-nne»  of  aj^encies  have  ben 
paid. 


Kiova,  Comanche,  and    Indian  Territory 
Wichita. 


Osage 


.do 


Ponca,     Pawnee,   and    do 

Otoe. 


Qnapaw do 


Sac  and  Fox do 


Union do 

Sac  and  Fox Iowa. 


Pottawat  o  m  i  e   and     KanHa» 
Great  Nemaha. 


Mackinac Michigan 


White  Earth M  inuesota 


Blackfeet :  Montana. 


Crow do 


Flathead do 


Foil  Belknap do 


Fort  Peck do 


Santee  and  Flandreau . .   Nebraska . 


Omaha  and  Winnebago do 


4, 127     ContiugencieH  Indian  Depart m<'Ut.  1884 

Support  of  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  ComaDclle^ 
1884. 

1,965     Coutingeniies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Fultilliug  treaty  with  Osag^ea 

Support  of  Kansas  Indians,  1884 

2, 263     Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Suppoit  of  Poncas,1884 

Suppoil  of  Pawnees.  1884.  

Support  of  Nez  Perc6  of  Joseph's  band,  1884. .. 
Support  of  Indians  of  Central  Superint^ndeDcy, 
18H4. 

1, 040     Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Eastern  Shawnees 

I  Fulfilling  treaty  with  Senecas 

Support  of  Modocs  in  Indian  Territory,  1SB4....; 

Suppoi-t  of  Quapaws,1884 

I  Supportof  Indians  of  Central  SuperintcndeneT, 

2,  650     Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

,  Support  of  Kickapoos,  1884 

I  Support  of  Indians  of  Central  SaiterintendeneT. 

FulfllJing  treaty  with  Sacs  and  Foxea  of  the  . 
]^lisAiasippi. 

64,  000     ContingencieH  Indian  Department,  1884. 

354     Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Fultilliug  treaty  with   nacs  and  Foxes  of  the 
Mi.H8iasippi. 

1, 176     Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Pottawatomiea 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Kickapoos 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  lowaa 

10, 577     Contiugencies  Indian  Denariment,  1884 

Buildings  at  agencies  anu  repairs,  1884 

Support  of  Chippewas  of  Laae  Superior.  1884 .. 

5, 287     Oontiugencies  Indian  Department*  1S84 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Chippewas,  Pillaicera.  and 

Lake  Winnebagoshish  bands. 
Support  of  Chippewas  of  Red  Lake  and  Pen- 

bina.  1884. 
Support  of  Chippewas  of  Whit«  Earth  Beaer- 

Tat  ion,  1884. 
Siipport  of  Chippewas,    Pillagers,  and    Lake 
Wiunebasoshish  bands,  1884. 

2,  300     CoDtingeucics  Indian  Department,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Moniana, 

1884. 
Sup]>ort  of  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  and  Piegans,  1884  - 

3,  226     Coutingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  Mervic«>  in  Montana, 
1884. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Crows 

1, 734     Intddental  expenses  Indian  serrice  in  M*mf— *, 
1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Support  of  Flathcads  and  other  confiedenfeed 
tnliea,  1884. 
2, 150     Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Montua. 
1884. 

Support  of  Gros  Ventres  in  Montana,  1884 1 

Support  of  Assinaboines  in  Montana,  1884 

5, 365     Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Montaaa. 
1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Suppoit  of  Indians  of  Fort  Peck  ilsenej,  188I.. 

1, 230    Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Support  of  Poncas.  1884    [[ 

Support  of  Sioux  of  diflerent  trlbea^  SnctoAtaiC  ! 
Santee  Slonx  of  Nebraska  1884% 
2,372    Coutingencies  Indian  Department  1884 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Omalua       *  ...j 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  WinnelM^Ma'  .*.*.".".'.".'.-...' 
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ike  Indian  yervice  dnring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  (f*c. — Continued. 


I^CIDBXTAL  EXPRX8R8. 


XnvelinK     i   9^1^.1^^}'        Forage     ,  xf5.n^ii« 


and  station-     *^«^„.^o 
erv.  expenses. 


neons. 


Total  of 
incidental  | 
expenses. 


PAT  OF  EHPLOTiS 


Regular.    'Temporary. 


Total  pay 

of 
employes. 


00  !. 

I 
I 

78 :. 


148  30  >. 


5«  14 


SM  11 


192  05 


I 


149  00 


481 


70 


37  70 
70 


I 


99  80 


$13  75 


96  40 


$«2  25 


77  18  ' 
20  55  i 


$50  00 


249  32 
10  50 


29  90 


45  00 


182  95 


31  50 
52  15 


55  00 
32  00 


155  05 


66  40 
47  40 


20  00 


4  00 


82  10 
300  00 


77  35  i 
'484'72"i, 


$105  75 


553  61 


$1,200  00  1 1 

6,618  84    $7,818  84 


90  00 
1.669  50 


1,759  ro 


3,610  00  i i 

4,340  00  ' I 

,      2,095  97  1 1 

487  67'      2,100  00, ,      12,145  97 


125  01  ! 

!  300  00  I 

461  74  i 

125  01  I. 

345  40  I  3. 484  92  > 


1,249  50  , 
2, 350  00  , 


$75  00 


146  26  I      2, 459  75 
409  10         1, 590  00 

'79*46  766  66' 


226  67 


345  00 


1 


173  00 
'676*93' 


465  00  I 

30  00  I 

360  00  i 


04  45 


350  00 


102  90 


1, 338  77 


700  00 
1,880  00 
1,320  00 

3,295  00 

2,538  25 

733  69 


2  00  . 

131  00  ' 
60  00    . 
675  30  I 


464  40 


260  00  '      1, 056  20 


5. 999  38  I 

*666'o6*' 

1 
5,882  85    . 


2  00 


•h' 


4,496  68 


6,134  25 
1,816  67 

**7oo'o6 


840  00 
i,  662*00 


9,766  94 


o,  999  80 


6,482  85 


■-r 


no  00 


200  00 


437  70  I      4,231  87 
675  00 


150  00 


87  50 


184  62 


160  09 

14  00 

15  00 


;      2,681  19 

200  00        1. 780  00 


611  21 


8,239  58 


5  75  ' 


38  25 


I         903  21 

88  58  ,      8, 775  80 


5  75 


121  23   . 


I      1,570  00 

127  00  :      2, 220  00  i 


18  75 


4.231  87 


5.136  19 


8,230  58 
'4.' 607*98 


30  00  ;       3, 820  00 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Statement  of  the  salariei  and  incideittal  expenses  paid  at  each  a§€naf  ti 


Names  of  agencies. 


State  or  Teni- 
tory. 


Number 
of  In. 

dianaat 
each 

agency. 


Appropriations  from  vkioh  salaries  of  employte  . 
and  incidental  expenses  of  af^Boies  hare  bees ! 
paid. 


Nevada Nevada. 


Western  Sliosbone do 

If  escalero New  Mexico 


Navajo do 


Paeblo do 


New  York New  York 

Grande  Ronde Oregon  . . . 


Klamath do 

Siletz do 

Umatilla do 

Warm  Springs .do 


Tonkawa i  Texas 

Ovraj Utali  . 


Uintah  Valley do 


Colville Washington  Ter- 
ritory. 


Neah  Bay — do 

i 

NisquaUy    and    S*Ko-    ....do 

komish. 

I 

Qoinalelt | ...  .do 

Tulalip \ — do 


Yakama 


.do 


Qreen  Bay Wisconsin 


LaPointe — do 


Shoshone i  Wyoming. 


4,180 

836 
1,790 


17, 200 


0,200 


5,110 
686 

1.023 


997 
730 

819 


Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Nevada, 

1884.  ' 

do 

Contingencies  Indian  Department.  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian   service   in   New 

Mexico.  1884. 
Snpport  of  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- ' 

ico,  1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian    service    in   New 

Mexico,  1884. 

Support  of  Navajoea,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian    service    in   New  , 

Mexico,  1884. 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1884 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 1 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  aervice  in  OrecoD. 

1884. 

do 

Support  of  Klainaths  and  Modocs,  1884 

Support  of  Indians  of  Klamath  Agency,  1884  .... 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  aervice  in'Oregtm,  i 

1884.  ' 
do 


97  : 
1,250  ' 


1,059  I 
3,620 
760 

1,671  ; 

I 

490  - 
1,185 

3,120 

I 

3,086 

3,592  : 

I 

1,855  I 


Support  of  Walla  Walla,  Cayuse,  and  Umatilla 

tribes.  1884. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Oregon, 

1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Support  of  confederated  tribes  and  bands  in 

Middle  Oregon,  1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

do -- 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  tTteh,  1884. 

Support  of  confederated  bands  of  Utes,  1884 

Support  of  Utah's  Tabequache  band,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  serrioe  in  Vtak,  1881. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Support  of  confederated  i>ands  of  Utes.  1884  .... 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Wiahtnr 

ton,  1884. 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Washiag- 

ton,  1884. 

Support  of  Makahs,1884 

Support  of  Sklallams.  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Waahiat* 

ton.  1884. 

do 

Support  of  Qninaielts  and  Quillehate4l884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Wsahinf** 

ton  1884. 
Supnort  of  D'Wamish  and  other  allied  tribes, 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Wailii&r 

ton,  1884. 
Support  of  Yskamas  and  other  Indians,  1884 . 

Contingencies  Indiair  Department^  I88t 

Support  of  Menomoneea,  1884 

Contingencies  Indian  Dmpartmwit^  ISM 

Support  of  Chippewaa  oxLiUce  Snnerior.  IBM.. 
FulflUing  treaty  with  Chippewaa  of  Bols4  I'M 

band. 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1884.... 

Incidental  expenses  Indlaa  aervice  In  WyosdiA 

1884.  ^~» 

Support  of  northern  Cheyennes  and 
Snpport  of  ShoshoBss  and  Baynimka,  1884 


-•I 


**  Payxaents  to  employes  at  several  of  the  agencies  were  made  fh>m  pemasent  fkads  luktlm  Is 
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Indian  $ervioe  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  18^4,  cf-c— Continued. 


INCTDKXrAL  BXPR58K8. 


PAY  OF  RUFLOTtb.       I 

Total  of  TotaJ 

incidental  pay  of 

ezpenMs.      Regular.    Temporary.  e»nploy*«* 


^52  50 

28  00 
193  50 
239  00 


150  00 
M2  54 

135*25 

i&8  96* 

19  00 

i4i'i6' 


91   15 


22  m 

220  75 
10 


IM  00 
1S9  M 


85 


110  00 

iio'4o' 


$31  00 


1196  00     $10  00     $258  50  .  $3, 240  00 
72  75     13175    2,084  10 


87  50 


87  M 
502  50 


ro  50 


50  00 
000  00 


508  00 

977  40  i 
119  21  I 


58  82 


39  00    2.  275  76    3,  668  48 
88  80  ;    993  26    1.800  00 


10  50 


395  00 


160  46  255  43 

395  00         1,  650  00 


39  00 


52  00 
57  92 


118  97 


45  00 
184  50 


15  20 
91  50 


42  00 


81  80 


183  00 


240  00 
497*44' 


2  66 
1  50 


214  95 
448  46 


I 


450  00  : 

900  00  I 

.      I 

I 

I 


,i 


200  00 


1, 074  79 


i  308  72 

4,  390  40  ' 
706  31  ' 
2. 356  95  ' 


294  09 
609  91 


80  00  ! 


ISO  00 


288  75 


30  00 


19  00 

oo'is* 

6*  SO* 
25  60 


450  00         1,752  07 
I      2,838  86  1. 


691  33 


324  80  '       1, 845  00 


365  58 


1,709  45 
.^59  12         2,  200  00 

i35*60V*"i,*363"03* 


52  SO 


162  90  I      3. 087  73 


$8,240  00 
2.084  10 


10  25  '      1,  250  75         5, 199  12  $725  50  5, 924  62 


752  38  4, 420  81 

4  00  1,804  00 


294  43 
1.650  00 


2.406  09  i 

128  92 

1,615  00  .. 

4,021  09 

275  27 

3. 846  67  , 

32  50  1 

3, 879  17 

321  00 

3, 775  62  . '. 

3,775  82 

1.350  00 


6,309  48 


4,189  02 

2,838  88 

,        2,210  58 

147*50*''  "4,* 666*95 

!!'.*.*.'.  !!"*i,*368"6s 

I  ■ 


3,087  73 


f7l  47 


22  50  ' 


89  90         5, 6&4  18 


10  00 


58  20 
118  72 
272  03 


105  00 


262  03         1,692  38 


4.100  69 
1,000  00 


83  01 


00  '. 
5100  ' 


1, 374  72 


I 


3, 053  88 

137  61  ^      4, 200  00 


218  95  i        5, 823  13 


176  00 


178  00 
85  00 


1,692  38 


5,276  60 


7,511  88 


laJff^*  amU  aiot  ttom  onrrukt  appropriations,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  on  thin  statement. 


296  REPORT    OF    THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    INTERIOR. 

EXECUTIVE  OKDElfS   ESTABLISHING,  RESTORING,  OR   DEFINING  F.XW 
ING    INDIAN  RESERVATIONS,  INCLUDING  CERTAIN   MILITARY  AM'  IN- 
DUSTRIAL SCHOOL  RESERVATIONS,  NOT  HERETOFORE  PUBLISHED. 

ARIZONA. 

(iila   Hirer  lUnerre. 

ExKCUTiVK  Mansion,  Soreniher  10,  ISriS. 

It  is  licTohy  nnlere*!  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  embneri 
within  the  follow iiig-tloscrihed  boundurieH,  which  covers  and  adds  to  the  present p» 


of  June  M,  li?79 ;  thcnco  Houtheantcrly  alon^;  the  boundary  line  of  said  Executiw  id- 
ditiou  to  the  townnhip  line  between  townHhips  1  and2Houtfa,  range  2  east  oftbeOfli 
and  Salt  River  meridian  ;  thence  east  on  the  town8hip  lines  between  townships  lui 
2  south  to  tbo  northeast  corner  of  township  2  south,  ranj^  4  east;  theuce  soathoi 
the  range  line  between  nnij^es  4  and  5  east  to  the  southeast  comer  of  townsliilf 
sonth,  range  4  east:  thence  east  on  the  township  lines  between  townships 2 ina) 
south  to  the  northeast  corner  of  township  *^  sonth,  range  6  east;  thence  sonth  on  tk 
range  line  between  ranges  i\  and  7  east  to  the  southeast  comer  of  township  3  Booth, 
range  ()  east :  thence  east  on  the  township  lines  between  townships 3  and  4  sonth  to  the 
quarter-section  corner  on  the  north  boundary'  of  section  3,  township  4  sonth,  range  I 
east ;  thence  south  through  the  middle  of  sections  3,  10,  15,  22,  27,  and  34,  in  towi- 
ship  4  south,  range  8  east,  and  section  3  in  township  5  scmth,  range  8  east,  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  ])resent  reservation  as  established  by  Executive  order  datei 
August  31,  1876,  being  the  northeast  corner  of  the  southwest  nuarter  of  section  ^ 
township  r>  south,  range  8  east :  thence  following  the  boundary  line  of  said  reserrip 
tion  southwest  and  north  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  2,  township  5  sonth, 


6, 

thence  north  on  the  range  line  between  ranges  4  and  5  east  to  the  uorthwesT  ronitf 
of  section  IH,  township  4  south,  range  5  east ;  thence  west  on  the  section  lines  tbmngh 
ranges  4,  3.  and  2  east  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  7,  township  4  south,  rang* 
2  east;  thence  north  on  the  range  line  between  ranges  1  and  2  east  to  the  norrhwesc 
corner  of  section  U>,  in  townshin  2  south,  range  2  east;  thence  west  on  the  seclioo 
lines  through  range  1  east  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  IS,  township  2  south, 
range  1  east,  on  the  (lila  an<l  Salt  River  meridian  ;  thence  north  on  the  Gila  and  Sill 
River  meridian  to  a  point  in  the  Gila  River  opposite  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  Salt 
River;  thence  up  the  middle  of  Salt  River  to  the  place  of  1>cginninff,  asappron- 
mately  represented  on  the  accompanying  diagram,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  with* 
drawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  a[mrt  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  thePia>> 
and  Maricopa  Indians  :  Praridnlj  howevtr.  That  any  tract  or  tracts  of  laud  inclnW 
within  the  foregoing-described  boundaries  the  title  of  which  has  ]>adse4  out  of  tbs 
United  States  Government,  or  to  which  valid  homestead  or  pre-emption  rights  bite 
attached  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the  date  of  thih  order.  *!• 
herebv  exclude4l  from  the  reservation  herehv  uiadt*. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHlR. 


Xavajo  fiCifcrrf. 

ExEcuTivK  Mansion. 
llashington,  D.  C  ,  Jkfa^  17, 1*«- 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  folhiwing-described  lands  in  the  Territories  of  Ariw* 
and  Utah  be,  and  the  same  are,  withhehl  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart*** 
reservation  for  Indian  pnrposes,  viz :  . 

Beginning  on  the  110th  degree  of  west  longitude  at  36  degrees  and  30  miuuteiiTMi'^l 
latitude  (the  same  being  tue  northeast  comer  of  the  Moqui  Indian  Reservatioo): 
thence  due  west  to  the  lllth  degree  30  minutes  west  longitnde  ;  thence  dne  north ti 
the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Colorado  River ;  thence  np  and  along  the  middk" 
the  channel  of  said  river  to  its  intersection  with  the  San  Juau  River;  tbenoe up*"* 
along  the  middle  channel  of  San  J  nan  River  to  west  bonndary  of  Colorado  (3Sda(i*>' 
west  longitude,  Washington  meridian) ;  thence  due  sonth  to  the  thirty-seventh y 
allel  north  latitude ;  thenoe  west  along  said  parallel  to  the  110th  degree  of  wertii*^ 
gitude;  thenoe  dne  south  to  place  of  beginning :  Provided,  That  any  tract  or  W^ 
within  the  ref^ion  of  oonntry  described  as  aforesaid  which  are  settled  upon  or  socf 
pied,  or  to  which  valid  rights  have  attached  under  existing  laws  of  the  united  SlaM 
prior  to  date  of  this  order,  are  herebv  excluded  from  this  reservation. 

CHKSTER  A.  ARTHUR. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Yuma  Jieserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  ^^  18vS4. 

u  of  an  Execntivo  order  dated  July  6,  1883,  settiDg  apart  certain  lands  in 
itory  of  Arizona  afc  a  reservation  for  the  Yuma  Indians,  which  order  is  hereby 
I,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the 
f  California,  except  so  much  thereof  as  is  embraced  within  the  Fort  Yuma 
reservation,  viz,  beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  CoN 
'.iver  due  east  of  the  meander  comer  to  sections  19  and  30,  township  15  south, 
4  east,  San  Bernardino  meridian  ;  thence  west  on  the  line  between  sections  19 
o  the  range  line  between  townships  23  and  24  east ;  thence  continuing  west  on 
ion  line  to  a  point  which,  when  surveyed,  will  be  the  comer  to  sections  22,23, 
!7«  in  township  15  south,  range  21  east ;  thence  south  on  the  line  between  sections 
7  in  township  15  south,  range  2l  east,  and  continuing  south  on  the  section  lines 
tersection  of  the  international  boundar^^  being  the  cornier  to  fractional  sections 
35,  in  township  16  south,  range  21  east;  thence  easterly  on  the  international 
ry  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Colorado  River;  thence  up  said  river, 
nddle  of  the  channel  thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is 
withdrawn  from  settlement  and  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the 
nd  such  other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle 
:  Provided,  hoxoever^  That  any  tract  or  tracts  included  within  the  foregoing- 
Ki  boundaries  to  which  valid  rights  have  attached  under  the  laws  of  the 
States  are  hereby  excluded  out  of  the  reservation  hereby  made, 
also  hereby  ordered  that  the  Fort  Yuma  militarv  reservation  before  men- 
»e,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Department  of  the 
,  to  be  nsed  for  Indian  purposes  in  connection  with  the  Indian  reservation  es- 
d  by  this  order,  said  military  reservation  having  been  abandoned  by  the  War 
aent  for  militarv  purposes. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHL'R. 


DAKOTA. 

(ireat  Sioux  Unserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  20,  1884. 

lereby  ordered  that  the  lands  embraced  within  the  three  existing  Executive 
18  to  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation,  in  Dakota,  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  viz, 
opposite  the  Standing  Rock  Agency,  the  one  opposite  the  mouth  of  Grand 
id  the  site  of  the  old  Grand  River  Agency,  and  the  one  opposite  the  mouth  of 
yenne  River  and  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  be,  and  tJie  same  are  hereby, 
to  the  mass  of  the  public  domain,  the  same  being  no  longer  needed  for  the 
for  which  they  were  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Turtle  Mountain  lieaerve. 

Executive  iMansion,  March  29, 1884. 

ereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  withdrawn 
e  and  settlement  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Turtle  Mount- 
I  of  Chippewa  Indians  by  Executive  order  dated  December  21,  1882,  except 
[W  162  and  163  north,  range  71  west,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  restored  to 
lof  the  public  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Executive  Mansion,  June  3,  1884. 

Kacotive  order  dated  March  29,  1884,  whereby  certain  lands  in  the  Territory 
a  frerioutHy  set  apart  for  the  nse  and  occupancy  of  the  Turtle  Mountain 
"^mppeiwrn  Indians  were,  with  the  exception  of  townships  162  and  163  north, 
wmt,  restored  to  the  ma8S.of  the  public  domain,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
I  townablp  162  north,  range  70  west,  for  township  163  north,  range  71  west, 
9B  mid  enect  of  such  amendment  being  to  withdraw  from  sale  and  settle- 
pei  apAT^  ^<>'  the  use  and  occupancy  of  said  Indians  said  township  162  north, 
irefliy  m  lieu  of  township  163  north,  range  71  west,  which  last-mentioned 
tji  th«i«l>y  restored  to  the  mass  of  the  public  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  KB.T^\3^. 
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INI>1AN    TERKITOKY. 

('hilorco  hiduatrial  School  Htserrc. 

y.XKCVTiYT.  Mansion,  Jul^  12,  l(^ 

It  18  luTcliv  onlorcd  that  ilie  followiug-desovibed  tracts  of  country  in  tbelitdiiik 
Territory,  viz,  sectiouH  13,  14,  15,  16,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  26,  and  the  oa«t  hiK  fll 
tMfCtions  17,  20,  and  29,  all  iu  townHliip  No.  29  north,  range  No.  2  esst  of  the  Indin 
meridian,  be,  and  the  »ame  are  hei'ehy,  reserved  and  net  apart  for  the  settlement  i( 
Hiicli  friendly  Indiana  lM.Oon};ing  within  the  Indian  Territory  as  have  l)een  or  ▼!» 
mav  liereafter  hfMMliicated  at  the  ('hilj)ccn  Indian  Industrial  .School  in  said  Territory. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Fort  Rt'HO  Militai'jf  litMtrve. 

Wai:  Dkpartmenf. 
To  the  PKK8IDKNT:  U'atfkiH/fton  Cif^,  Jnly  IT,  1863. 

Sir:  Upon  Teconnuendatif>n  oftiie  post  connnaud(*r,  concurred  in  by  the  command- 
ing };cueral  Department  of  the  MisEM)nri  and  the  Lieut enant-Geueral,  I  have  the 
honor  to  request  that  the  foIlowiuu^-deHcribed  tract  of  land  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
loi'uted  \i'itliin  the  limits  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Reservation,  created 
hy  Executive  order  dated  August  10,  1869,  be  duly  declai*ed  and  set  apart  by  die 
Executive  as  a  military  reservation  for  the  jHist  of  Fort  Reno,  viz: 

Ikiginniug  at  the  northwest  comer  of  section  28,  to>vnship  13  north,  range  e  wort 
of  the  Indian  meridian,  and  running  thence  east  to  the  North  Fork  of  the  CanadiBi 
River;  thence  down  this  stream  to  the  range  line  between  ranges  7  and  8  west  tf 
the  Indian  meridian ;  thence  south  on  said  range  line  to  the  southeast  comer  of  fle^ 
tiou  36,  township  13  north,  range  8  west  of  the  Indian  meridian  ;  thenc^^  east  to  tkl  . 
northeast  comer  of  township  12  north,  range  8  west  of  the  Iltdiun  meridian ;  thflBOB  t 
south  to  the  southeast  corner  of  section  12  of  8;nd  township;  thence  west  to  thi 
southwest  corner  of  section  U  of  said  township:  thence  north  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  section  4  of  said  townshij* ;  thence  west  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  33,  town- 
ship 13  northsraugc  8  west  of  the  Indian  meridian  ;  thence  north  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning, containing  an  area  of  about  14^-  square  miles,  or  9,4U3  acres. 

A  sketch  showing  the  i»roposed  i-eservation  is  inclosed  herewith,  and  the  Interior 
Department  reports  that  there  is  no  objection  c)n  the  part  of  the  Indian  Office  to  the 
setting  apart  for  military  purposes  exclusively  of  the  tract  of  land  herein  deflcribei. 
I  have  the  lionor  to  he,  sir,  with  great  respect,  Ac, 

ROBERT  T.  LINCOLN, 

Sect'etarg  of  Wtr. 

KXKCUTIVK  Mansion,  WtiBhinytoH,  Juljf  17,  IM. 

The  within  rei|nest  is  approved,  and  the  reservation  is  made  and  proclaimed  aeeofd- 

Tlie  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  will  cause  the  same  to  be  noted  in  the  General  Liad 
Office. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUB. 

Fort  Supply  Afilitartf  lieaerve. 

War  Dbpartmext, 
To  the  Pkksident:  fVaahhigion  Citjfy  Januarjf,  Itf,  1863L 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  upon  tlie  recommendation  of  the  commanding  genenlD^ 
partment  of  the  Missouri,  concurred  in  by  the  Lieu t-onant- General  ana  approrid  It 
the  General  of  the  Army,  to  request  that  the  United  Stat«s  military  reaemtloav 
Fort  Supply,  Indian  Territory,  originally  declai*ed  by  Executive  order  datod  A|d 
18,  1682,  as  announced  in  General  Orders  No.  14,  of  May  10,  18^,  from  departBM' 
heiadquarters,  may  be  enlarged,  for  the  pur])ose  of  supplying  the  post  with  waluli' 
timber,  by  the  addition  of  the  following-described  tracta  of  land  adjacent  tbeieto,vi^- 

The  south  half  of  township  25  north,  range  22  west,  and  the  southwest  qnartar  • 
township  25  north,  range  21  west,  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

It  has  been  ascertained  from  the  Interior  Department  that  uo  objection  wiUbtli^ 
terposed  to  the  enlargement  of  the  reservation  in  question  as  herein  indieatod. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs,  however,  with  the  concnrrenee  of  tha  8b#i* 
tary  of  the  Interior,  recommends  that  a  proviso  be  inserted  in  the  order  nMUagtti 
proposed  addition,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  reservation,  '*  that  whenever  Mff*^ 
tion  of  the  land  so  set  apart  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  InteriiiHiffl^ 
dian  purposes  the  same  shall  be  abandoned  by  the  military,  npon  notice  to  tkst 
to  the  Secretary  of  War." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  dtc, 

ROBERT  T.  UNOOLN, 
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Executive  Mansion, 
fVashingtan,  January  17,  1883. 

The  within  request  is  approved,  and  the  enlavgemeDt  of  the  reservatiou  is  made  and 
proclaimed  accordingly :  Provided^  Thaii  whenever  any  portion  of  the  land  set  apart  for 
this  poet  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  parposes  the 
■ame  shall  be  relinquished  by  the  military,  upon  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  Secretary 
of  War;  and  the  Executive  order  of  April  18,  1882,  is  modified  to  this  extent. 

The  Secretary  of  the  lutcrior  will  cause  the  same  to  be  uote<l  in  the  General  Land 
Office.  CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


NEW   MEXICO. 

ft 

Jicai'iUa  Reserve. 


Executive  Mansion,  May  lAj  1884. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  set 
JP*rt  as  a  reservation  for  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians  by  Executive  order  dated 
September  21,  1880,  be,  ami  the  same  herebv  is,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Xavajo  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion, 
n'^ashington,  May  17,  1884. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Executive  order  dated  January  6, 1880,  adding  certain 
tanclg  to  the  Navajo  Reservation,  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Territories,  be,  and  the 
ttffle  is  herebv,  amended  so  as  to  exem^it  from  its  operation  and  exclude  from  said 
p^ation  all  those  port^ns  of  townships  29  north,  ranges  14,  15,  and  16  west  of  the 
Jw  Mexico  principal  meridian,  south  of  the  San  Juau  River,  in  the  Territory  of 
««w  Mexico.  CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


PuehJo  Industrial  School  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  October  3,  1884. 

U  it  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  described  tract  of  land  in  the  county  of  Ber- 

jMiillo  and  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  viz,  all  that  certain  piece,  parcel,  or  tract  of 

^d  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  couuty  of  Bernalillo  and  Territory  of  New  Mexico 

^nded  on  the  north  by  lands  of  J.  -K.  Basye,  on  the  east  by  lands  of  Diej^o  Garcia 

^  Miguel  Antonio  Martin  and  others,  on  the  south  by  lands  of  the  Jesuit  fathers, 

^  on  the  west  b^  lands  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  said  tract  being  more  particularly 

^Qded  and  deacnbed  as  follows,  to  wit:  Beginning  at  a  stake  at  the  northwest  cor- 

1^' of  the  lands  formerly  owned  by  John  H.  McMinn  and  running  thence  north  four 

^p^  And  fifty-three  minutes  ^4^  53')  west,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  seven- 

1^^(731.7)  feet,  to  a  stake  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  land  hereby  conveyed; 

JJ*Oce  north  eighty-four  degrees  and  fifty-two  minutes  (84°  52')  east,  two  thousand 

^^  hundred  and  twenty  and  seven-tenths  (2,320.7)  feet,  to  a  stake  at  the  northeast 

•Jfner  of  the  land  hereby  conveyed ;  thence  south  three  degrees  aud  forty-five  min- 

^(3°  45')  east,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  and  four  tenths  (720.4)  feet,  to  a  stake; 

^^ce  south  seven  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  (7°  30')  west,  seven  hundred tand 

J^ty-three  (793)  feet,  to  a  stake  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  land  hereby  conveyed : 

H^ce  DorUi  eighty-five  degrees  and  fifty  minutes  (85°  50')  west,  one  hundred  ana 

^^^•foor  and  six-tenths  (184.6)  feet,  to  a  stake;  thence  north  eighty-seven  degrees 

J?^rorty-two  minntes  (87°  42')  west,  six  hundred  and  fifteen  (615)  feet,  to  a  stake ; 

^Jw  north  eighty-one  degrees  and  fifty-two  minutes  (81°  52^)  west,  two  hundred 

^4  three  (903)  &et,  to  a  stake ;  thence  north  seventy-eight  degrees  and  forty -four 

JT^Qtet  (78°  44')  west,  two  hundred  and  tweuty-four  (^)  feet,  to  a  stake ;  thence 

5^^  seyenty-three  degrees  and  nineteen  minutes  (73°  19')  west,  one  hundred  and 

S^^ientyHBix  mnd  four-tenths  (17G.4)  feet,  to  a  stake ;  thence  north  seventy  degrees  and 

yl^rtseii  minatea  (70°  14')  west,  two  hundred  aud  thirty-four  (2:^)  feet,  to  a  stake; 

?*nce  north  seventy-eight  degrees  and  thirty-eight  minutes  (78°  38')  west,  five  hun- 

^"^  and  lixty-aeYen  and  seven-tenths  (567.7)  feet,  to  a  stake  at  the  southwest  comer 

^fthe  land  hereby  conveyed;  and  thence  north  six  degrees  and  eight  minntes  (6°  8') 

^1^  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  and  four-tenths  (234.4)  feet,  to  the  point  and  place 

^J|6giiiniiig,  containing  sixty-five  and  seventy-nine  one-hundredths  (65.79)  acres 

r|^  or  IflM ;  which  said  tract  of  land  was  conveyed  to  the  United,  States  of  America 

9  a  eertaia  deed  of  conveyance  bearing  date  the  7th  day  of  June.  A.  D.  1882,  firom 

^^8.  Clorkf  of  the  town  of  Albuquerque,  in  the  county  and  Territory  aforesaid,  aa 

^Mit  ion  an  IndoetorSal  school  for  Pueblo  and  other  Indians,  and  the  erection  thereon 

^•nitable  baildiags  and  other  improvements  for  such  purposes,  be,  and  the  same 

'^teby  ii  reaerred  and  set  apart  for  Indian  purposes. 

CHESTER  X.  ABrraVS^ 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population f  industrieSf  and  sources  of  suhmtfux^j 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 
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a  From  Report  for  1888* 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


TabU  of»tatistic8  relating  to  population,  indiutHeSf  and  90urom  nfnlkmkMi 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


iKPiAir  TBRBITORT— Continued. 
Kiowa,  Oomanchet  and  Wiehita  Agency. 


Kiowa 

Comanche 

Apache 

Wichita 

Wacoe 

Towaconie 

Keechie 

Penetheka  Comanche. 

Delaware 

Caddo  


0$ag€  Agency. 


Osage 

Kaw 

8uapaw 
toe  and  Missouria 

Pawnee 

Ponca  

NezPerc6 


Quapaw  Agency. 


Seneca 
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Baatem  Shawnee  . 
Miamia  (Western) 

Peoria 

Modoc 
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Sac  and  Fax  Agency. 
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Iowa = 
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Choctaw . . 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Table  of  stathtics  relating  1o  population,  industries,  and  sources  ofsuHiina 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie  and  Oreat  Xemaha  Agency. 


Pottawatomie 
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Sac  and  Fox  df  Mitisouri 
Iowa 


MinCIOAN. 

Mackinac  Agency. 

Pottawatomie  of  Huron 

Chippewa  of  Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and 

Black  Kivor 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa 


MIXXK80TA. 

White  Earth  Agency. 


Missisnippi  Chippewa 

Otter  Tail.  Pillaper  Chippewa 

Pembina  Chippewa   

Red  Lake  Chippewa 

Pillajfer  Chippewa,  Leech  Lake 

MisAiHHippi  ciiippewa 

MitiaitMippi  Chippewa  at  Millo  Lao 


M05TANA. 

Blacl^feet  Agency. 


Piegans. 


Orow  Agency. 


Crows 


Flathecui  Agency. 


Flatheads 
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Fort  Peck  Agency. 
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Table  of  itatUtim  relaKng  to  popHlatio;  iH^iudie*,  ditd  toartf  of  nMdaa^ 
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KEPORT   OP   THE    SECRETARY    OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


BECAPITULATION. 


Number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  exclasive  of  those  in  Alaska. 


264. 80» 


J*^*  civilized  tribes  in  Indian  Territory: 

Kamberof  IndianH  who  wear  citizens'  dress 

Namber  of  Indians  who  can  speak  Enslish  enough  for  ordinary  conyeraation 

Number  of  families  engaged  in  agricaltiire 

Nnrober  of  families  engaged  in  civilized  pnrsuits    

Kumber  of  male  Indians  who  undertake  mcmual  labor  in  civilized  paraoits. .. 

Number  of  houses  occupied  by  Indians 

N umber  of  church  buildings 

Number  of  missionaries 


Other  Indian  tribee: 

Number  of  Indians  who  wear  citizens*  dress  wholly 

Nnuiber  of  Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress  in  part 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  speak  English  enough  for  ordinary  conversation 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  read 

Number  of  Indian  families  engaged  in  afinriculture 

Number  of  Indian  families  engaged  in  cicrilizeil  pursuits 

Number  of  male  IndianH  who  undertake  manual  lal)or  in  civilized  pursuits 
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«9  of  suhsistence  of  the  different  Indian  tribes — Continaed. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Kamber  of  acres  in  Indian  reftervatious 122,740,71 

Kumber  of  acres  tillable 9,816,81 

Kamber  of  acres  occupied  by  whit«  intmders I.W 

Number  of  acreA  cultivated  oy  the  Government  during  the  year ifll 

Kumber  of  acres  cultivated  by  the  Indians  during  the  year SI, II 

Kamber  of  acres  broken  by  the  Government  during  the  year 1,  "^ 

Kamber  of  acres  broken  by  the  Indians  during  the  year 21^ 

Kumber  of  rods  of  fencins  made  during  the  year . . .'. IH 

Kumber  of  whites  unlawfully  on  reserve 


I  ■ 


By  Govern- 
ment 


Produce  raited  during  the  year. 

Wheat bushels . 

Com do . . . 

Oata  and  barley do  .. 

Vegetables do. . , 

Beans do... 


By  Indiana.         lotaL 


10, 361 
11,295 
26.033 
13, 610 


Hay,  cut tons. . . ' 

Hops pounds..' 

Butter  made do 


Stock  ovmed. 


Horses 
Mnle4i  . 
Cattle . 
Swioe . 
Sheep  . 


4.476 

28.000 

1.450 


2,128 
109 

8,728 
309 


*823,290 

084.318 

455.526 

407,597 

26.447 

71,1^ 

20.000 

42,621 


235,534 

3,405 

103,324 

67,835 

1.029,680 


481.1 
W 


i,«.« 


Other  results  of  Indian  labor  during  the  year. 

Maple  sugar  made « pounds. .  3ik3vMI| 

Wool  produced do "Wi*ll 

Wild  nee  raised bushels..  1,^ 

BerriesBold do... 

Lumber  sawed .     f«»«t..  4.418,1 

Woodcut c^rds  .  a,( 

Bobes and  furs  sold value..  11^,61! 

Blankets  manufactured do  ...  |3e,( 

Fishsold do  ...  K^ 

Snake-root  gathered do  ...  IIS.^ 

IHvt  civilized  tribes  in  Indian  Territory. 

Kumber  of  acn^s  in  reservations 19,785,771 

Kumber  of  acres  tillable 8,87llill 

Kumber  of  acres  under  cultivation 320i,fll 

Kumber  of  acres  under  fence 8»,^ 

Kumber  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised 28I,M 

Kumber  of  bushels  of  corn  raised l,61&ifll. 

Kumber  of  bushels  of  oats  and  barley  raised 31S,HI 

Kumber  of  horses  owned 87, •• 

Kamber  of  mules  owned 9,9^  \ 

Kumber  of  cat  tie  owned ^ 710,  lil 

Kumber  of  swiue  owned *. 53(>,( 

Kumber  of  sheep  owned 8l,( 

Kumber  of  whites  unlawfully  on  reserve fiO, ( 


*By  error  in  last  report  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised  by  Indiana  was  i^iwited  as  1,811,3 
kvahels  inataad  of  81 1. 362. 
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Aggregate  of  foregoing  table. 


CLAB8  I —ZYMOTIC  DIS- 
EASES. 

Order  1.— Miasmatic  Disbabks. 

Typhoid  fc v»;r 1 36 

Typhus  fever ...  1 

Tvpho-inahirial  fever 117 

Remittent  fever  ...         ...       84r» 

Qiiotidiuu  iiitermittoDt 

fevor 3,  72L» 

Tertinii  intermittent  fj»ver  5.210 
Qiiurtan  inteniiittent  fever  150 
Gon^eHtivu  intermittent 

fever 17 

Acute  diarrh<Ba  3,568 

Chronic  diarrhcea  57 

Acute  <lyBrntery 1.033 

Chronic,  dyBeutery         8 

Erj  aipehiH ' 243 

HoHpital  ganjirene 2 

Pyteinia 5 

Smallpox  12 

Varioloid 2 

Chicken-pox     118 

Keaalea 437 

Scarlet  fever 26 

Mumpa     . 808 

Touaillitia  (quiDBy) 1,167 

Diphtheria    98 

Epidenii<:  catarrh  (influen- 

RB) 2,221 

Whooping  coufch 391 

Cerebro-Hpinal meningitis.  ,  24 
Otherdiseasesof  tbisotder      305 

Order2.— Entiietic  Disbabks. 

Primary  svphilis    409 

Comttitutional  syphilis  565 

Gk>uorrh(Ba 900 

Gonorrha'al  orchitis 20 

Gk)norrhcpaI  ophthalmia. . .  31 
Stricture  of  urethra,  (gon- 

orrhreal) 16 

Bite  of  serpent 4 

Olherdiseitses  of  this  order  38 


Order  3.— Diktic  Diseases. 

Starvation 

Scurvy  

Purpura   

Inebriation 

Delirium  tremens  

Other  diHeasesol  thisordi^r 


6 
22 
3 
1 
H 

I 


Class  II  —CONSTITUTION- 
AL  DISEASES.  . 

Order  1.— Diathetic  Diseases. 


Scrofula 1,503 

Other  diseases  of  this  order         3 

Class  III.— PARASITIC  DIS- 
KASt:S. 

Itch 817 

Tape-wonnH    190 

liUinbricoid  worms 741 

A  Mcaridi  s 374 

Other  diHeuKesoftiiisordiT  7-i 

Class  IV —LOCAL  DIS- 
EASES. 

Older  1.— DlKF.ASRSOKTlIB  Neb- 

vors  System. 


Apoplexy 
Convulsions 

('lioiea . 

Epib'psy 


Acute  rheumatism 

Chronic  rheumatism      . .   . 

Anicmia  

Dropsy  (when  not  a  mere 
symptom  of  disease  of 
heart,  liver,  or  kidneys). 

Cancer 

Tumors 

Drygauciene 

Other  diseases  of  this  order 


2,700 
7:u 
295 


I 


46 
4 

39 

3 

191 


3 

138 

31 

H'eadaciie 1, 304 

Insanity 6 

Inflauimation  of  the  brain.        25 
InHamnintion  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain 9 

Inflammation  of  the  spinal 

coi^ 12 

Neuralgia    1, 614 

Paralysis 63 

Sunstioke 5 

Other  diseases  of  this  order      355 

Order  2.— Diseases  of  the  Etb. 

Conjunctivitis 7,272 

Irilis 85 

Cataract 26 

Amaurosis 6 

Otherdiseasesof  this  order      258 

Order  3.— Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

Otorrbnea 437 

Inflammation  of  the  inter- 
nal ear  177 

Deafness    29 

Otherdiseasesof  thi.s  order  1U5 

Order  4  -Diseases  of  the  Ob- 

f:A.\S  OF  CIUCULATION. 

Inflammation  of  pcricaidi- 

Inflammation  of  endocar- 

diuuj 1 

Hypertrofiby  of  heart  10 

Valvuliir  disease  of  heart .  31 

I>roj)sy  from  htart  disease  3 

Aneuii.<«m  2 

IMileliitis    1 

VaricoHe  veins          5 

Other  diseoyes of  this  onler  18 

Order  5.— Diskasks  OF  THE 

RKsriKATOKY  OlUJAXS. 


Order  2.~Turebculab  Dib- 

BABBB. 

OoiiBiimptioii 817 


Asthma 44 

Catarrh  2,613 

A  cute  bronchitis 6, 2«l 

Chronic  bronchitis  ...      232 

Inflammation  of  larynx  . . .  703 
Inflammaticm  of  lungs  ...  042 
Inflammation  of  pleura  ...      151 

Dropsy  of  t  he  chest 1 

Other  diBeaai>«  of  th  is  order     844 


Order  9.— Dibbabes  of  tbk  Dt 

GBSTIVB  ObOAXB. 

Colic 1,1« 

Constipation 4,M 

Cholera  morbus SS 

Dyspepsia                       —  1,3S 
I  u  flam  mation  of  stomach . .    SB 
Inflammation  of  bowels...      9 
Inflammation  of  p<:iitone- 
um 13 

Haemorrhage    from    stom- 
ach .  X 

n  hemorrhage  fi*om  bowels       I 

Fistula  in  ano 

Piles ( 

Prolapsus  ani      

Inguinal  hernia   ... 

A  cute    inflammation    o f 
liver ' 

Chronic    inflammation    of 
liver   

Cirrhosis  of  liver      

Dropsy  from  hepatic  dis- 
ease   

Jaundice    

biliary  calculi 

Inflammation  of  the  spleen 

Enlarged  spleen 

Other  discasesof  this  order     f 


Order  7. — Disrasbs  of  the  U 

KAUY  AKU  GK.VITAL  OBOASa 

Inflammation  of  kidneys. . 

Briicht's  disease 

Diai>et4>B 

Gravel 

Calculus 

•Inflammation  of  bladder  . . 

Incontinence  of  urine 

Retention  of  urino 

Inflammation    of    testicle 

(not  gonorrhcBul) 

Hydn>cele 

Varioocelo 

Hysteria  

Prol'ipsus  nteii 

Disease  of  utt-rus 1 

Other  diseases  nf  this  order     S 

Order  «. — Diskabrb  op  TBI 

BOXBB  AKn  JOLVre. 

Inflammation  of  |ieriost«>- 
um 

Inflammation  of  bonos 

Caries 

Necrosis         

Inflammation  of  Joints  . . . 
Anch  >  hisia 

( Hher  diseases  of  t  his  order 
Order  9. — Dibbabes  of  thb  Ii 

TBQUMVXTAKY  STBTBIL 

Abscess I 

Boll 1 

Carbuncle 

Dicer         J 

Whitlow 

Skin  diseiuieii  (not  inchid- 
inx  syphilitic  skin  alfee- 

tlonsorltoh)  1,1 

OtberdisMiseB  ef  thto  oidw    t 
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Aggregate  of  foregoing  table — Continned. 


-VIOLEXT  DIS- 
AVD  DEATHS. 

VOUXD8,  INJUBIIB, 
ACCIDBNTS. 

;ald8 400 

..    ..    602 

)f  the  brain. ..         5 


Drowning 8 

Sprains   327 

DiAlocatiou 21 

Frost-bite 104 

Simple  fracture  (not  gun- 
shot)    83 

Ciiiopoaiid    fracture    (not 

gunshot).^ 4 

Gunshot  wound 44 


Incised  wound  84ft 

Lacerated  wound 180 

Punctured  wound 84 

Poisoning 51 

Other  diseases  of  thlH  order  1ft 


Order  2.— Homicide. 
Order  8.— Suicidb  . . 


ft 
2 


GRAND  TOTALS. 


nder  treatment  from  last  year 2,229 

nd  wounded  diirinir  year:  males,  30,424;  females,  31,529.   ...   70,053 

oalen,  38,412;  females,  30,556 68,968 

fi  over  5  years,  610;  under  5  years,  546* 1, 15ft 

lea  over  5  years,  211;  under  5  years,  219* 439 

n«.  1.535;  half-breed^  145;  wliite,  32* 1,712 

^  919;  feroaleH.79J 1,712 

Micceasfully,  601;  unsncceasfuUy,  85 68ft 

idor  treatment  June  30 2,68ft 


sbow0  only  births  and  deaths  reported  by  asenoy  physicians.    For  births  and  deaths 
^ents,  including  agencies  where  there  are  iio  physicians,  see  table,  pages  281  to  302. 
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MEMBERS   OF  THE   BOARD   OF   INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS,    WITH  THEIB 

POST-OFFICE  ADDRESSES. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  chaiitnan,  3  Broad  street,  New  York  City. 

E.Whittlesey,  sen'eiarn,  New  York  ave.,  cor.  Fifteenth  btreet,  Washington,  D. C. 

Orange  Jiidd,  1.53  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  H.  Lyon,  483  Broadway,  Nrw  York  City. 

Alhert  K.  Smiley,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

William  McMicliael,  265  Brcailway,  Now  York  City. 

John  K.  Boies,  Hudson,  Mich. 

William  T.  Johnson,  Chicago,  111. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

C.  R.  Aguew,  226  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City. 

LIST    OF    INDIAN    AGENCIES   FORMERLY    ASSIGNED    TO    THE    SEVEEiL 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

Friknds. — Santee,  Nebraska,  Otoo  and  Pawnee,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  LcriL 
Brown  J  Goshen^  Lancahter  C'ohh///,  Pa. 

Fkiknds. — Cheyenne  and  Arajjaho,  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita,  Osage,  andSae 
and  Fox,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  James  E.  Rhoadcs,  1316  txlhert  eireetf  rhiladclpkUi 
Pa. 

Mktiiodist.— Hoo])a  Valley,  Round  Valley,  and  Tule  River,  in  California ;  Takam^ 
Neah  Bay,  and  Quinaielt,  in  Washington  Tt'rritory;  Klamath  and  Siletz,  in  Oregoa: 
Blackfoet,  Crow,  and  Fort  Peck,  in  Montana;  Fort  Hall  and  Lemhi,  in  Idaho;  ano 
Mackinac,  in  Michigan.  Ber.  Dr.  J.  M.  Ilnd^  secretary  Missionary  Society  Mithoditt 
Episcopal  Churchy  805  Broadway^  New  York  City. 

Catholic. — Tulalip  and  Colville,  in  Washington  Territory;  Grande  Ronde  ind 
Umatilla,  in  Oreg(m ;  Flathead,  in  Montana;  and  Standing  Rock  and  DevirsLakfl^ 
in  Dakota.     John  AluUan^  Catholic  Commiasioncrf  1101  G  strtety  Washintjton^  IK  C. 

Baptist. — Union  (Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Semiuoles),  i« 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  Nevada,  in  Nevada.  li^v.  Dr.  H.  L.  Morehouse,  secretaj 
Amn'ican  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Socidy,  Temple  Court.  Beckman  strcHj  JNVir  Torkt'itf 

Pkksbyteki AN. —Navajo,  Mescalrro  A]>ache,  and  Pueblo,  in  New  Mexico;  Ntf 
Perc<5rt,  in  Idaho;  and  Uintah  Valley,  in  Utah.  licr.  Dr.  J.  C.  Lowrie,  secretary  Board ^ 
Fordgn  Missions  of  the  rreshyferian  Church,  23  Ccntrf  street,  Keic  York  City.  Ber.B, 
Kendall,  1).  D.,  scotttary  Board  Home  Missions  Prabyterian  Church,  23  Centre  street,  Set 

York' City. 

Congregational. — Green  Bay  and  La  Pointe,  in  WisconRin;  Sisaeton  and  Fort 
Berthold,  in  Dakota;  and  S'Kokoniish,  in  Washington  Territ4>ry.  Rer.Dr.U'f^ 
StrUby,  secretary  American  Mixf^ionary  Association,  r)S>  Jitadc  street,  New  York  Cit^. 

PkotkstantEpiscopal.— White  Earth,  in  Minnesota;  Crow  Creek,  Lower  BniMi 
Clieyenne  River,  Yankton.  Rosehud,  and  Pine  Ridire,  in  Dakota;  Ponca,  in  ludiaa 
Territory;  an<l  Shoshone,  in  Wyoming.  Her.  G.  F.  Flichtncr,  secretary  Board  of  MistxoU 
cf  the  Protectant  Kpincopal  Church,  2*2  Bible  House,  A'np  York  City. 

Unitahian.— Ouray  Agency,  in  Utah.  Bcv.  G.  livynolds,  secretary  American  Vt^ 
tarian  Asxociation,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boaton. 

Unitki)  Piikshytf.rian. — Warm  Springs,  in  Oregon.  Bev.John  G.  Brown,  D.V^ 
iecreiary  Home  Mission  Hoard  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh^  Pa, 

EvANGiCLiCAL  LuTiiKUAN.— fc>(»Mtheru  Ute,  in  Colorado,  and  Mission,  in  California. 
Ber.  J.  G.  Buthr,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INSPECTORS  AND  SPECIAL  AGENTS. 
Indian  inspectoh: 

RoBKKT  S.^Gardneu Clarkaluirg,  W.V». 

Gkokgk  H.  Andkkson Booiiville,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  8.  J^KNKDiCT Guilford,  Kans. 

IIknky  Wahd Lcadyille,  Colo. 

William  A.  Newell. Newark,  N.  J. 

Superintendent  of  Indian  schools: 

James  M.  IIaworth Olatlie,  Eana. 

Special  Indian  agents  at  large:  *  * 

P.  H.  FoLSOM WaBhinirt4>n,  D.C- 

GeoegkR.  Milijurn Waahinirtoii,  D.a 

CyuusBbkdk Oskalooia,  Iowa, 

Ciiarlks  H.  Dickson Waahinjrton.  D.C. 

W.  H.RoaB. Leon,  Iowa. 
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REPORT 

ov  Tm 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CENSUS. 


Depabtment  op  the  Interior, 

Census  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C\,  November  13,  1884. 

BiR:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
iODS  of  this  office  during  the  past  ye«ar.  At  the  date  of  the  last  annual 
Iport  of  the  SSuperintendent  of  Census,  September  15,  1883,  there  had 
ieen  published  only  the  Compendium  of  the  Tenth  Census,  consisting  of 
iro  octa.vo  volumes  of  923  and  856  pages,  respectively.  During  the 
Mr  which  has  since  elapsed  the  following  numbered  volumes  of  quarto 
bse  have  been  published : 


foL 


1 

t 
% 

4 
ft 

T 


Sabject. 


Population 

StatUUcs  of  HanufncttireB 

Statistics  of  Agriculture 

A  gencies  of  TnmsportAtion 

Cottim  Colture  in  the  United  States 

do 

Valuation,  Taxation,  and  Public  Indebtedness 

MiaceUaneoas  volume  containing;  four  reports,  viz: 

On  NewspaperB  and  Periodicals 

On  Alaska,  its  Besonrces,  &c 

On  the  Alaskan  Fnr  Seal  Islands 

On  Ship-Building 


} 


Pagea. 


1,050 
1.348 
1,149 
888 
924 
848 
918 


1,111 


Volame  9,  a  quarto  of  620  pages,  devoted  to  tlie  statistics  of  forestry 
id  the  lumbering  interests  of  the  country,  and  supplemented  with  a 
ortfolio  of  maps,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  forests  in  the  several 
Bites,  will  be  published  in  the  month  of  November.  It  is  now  in  the 
|todB  of  the  Public  Printer,  and  all  printed  except  the  index,  which  \m 
ihig  rapidly  prepared. 

,  Volame  10,  a  quarto  of  868  pages,  will  contain  the  following-named 
lODographs:  (1)  Quarries  and  Building  Stones;  (2)  Petroleum ;  (3)  Coke. 
|u8  volume  is  stereotyped,  and  the  entire  edition  has  been  printed.  It 
l^y  awaits  the  receipt  of  a  few  illustrations  before  being  bound  and 
kblished.  It  will  doubtless  appear  simultaneously  with  or  immediately 
ker  the  issuance  of  volume  9. 

IThe  little  work  remaining  to  be  done  by  special  agents  is  as  follows : 
The  text  of  the  report  on  the  Defective,  Dependent,  and  Delinquent 
ptses  of  the  Population  is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Wines.  A  like 
ftor  \b  being  performed  by  Surgeon  J.  S.  Billings  on  the  Mortality  of 
i  Popnlation.     Mr.  J.  B.  Dodge  is  similarly  engaged  on  the  report  rg- 
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latin^  to  Sheep  Husbandry,  and  an  introductory  chapter  to  the  rep 
on  the  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals  is  being  prepared  by 
Clarence  Kinp:.    This  latter  report,  which  will  be  comprised  in 
volumes,  is  otlierwise  ready  for  the  i)rinting-presses,  having  been 
in  type  and  stereotyped  some  months  ago. 

The  report  by  Surgeon  J.  S.  Billings  on  the  Mortality  of  the  Popula 
has,  in  the  main,  been  stereotyped,  a  few  small  tables,  the  introdm 
text  and  the  index  only  remaining  ineomj^lete.  The  two  volumes 
taining  this  report  can  readily  follow  the  publication  of  the  vol 
devoted  to  the  report  on  the  i^recious  metals. 

The  report  by  Prof.  Raphael  Pumpelly  on  the  Production  of  ^ 
and  Base  Minerals  lacks  only  the  introductory  text  before  being  p 
in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Printer  for  publication. 

The  manuscrii)t  of  the  several  monographs,  constituting  a  repc 
the  water-power  of  the  country,  is  all  in  hand,  with  illustrations 
ready  in  turn  for  the  printer. 

The  report  on  the  Fisheries  of  the  United  States,  by  Prof.  G.  I 
Goode,  is  also  complete  and  in  hand,  as  is  also  the  report  on  the  i 
Statistics  of  Cities,  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  jr. 

A  monograph  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Button  on  the  Manufacture  of  She 
Machine  Tools,  vividly  illustrated,  has  been  stereotyped  and  is  j 
Government  Printing  Office  ready  for  publication.  It  will  form  p 
a  volume  devoted  to  the  statistics  and  history  of  the  manufact 
mechanical  contrivances.  The  remainder  of  the  matter  for  this  v 
is  also  in  hand  and  only  requires  arrangement  for  the  printer. 

A  report  by  Special  Agent  J.  D.  Weeks  on  Wages  paid  in  Man 
aring  Industries  in  the  United  States  is  substantially  completed. 

The  publication  of  this  paper  has  already  been  ordered  by  the  1 
of  Representatives,  to  be  issued  as  a  miscellaneous  House  docume 
will,  therefore,  first  be  given  to  the  public  in  this  form. 

A  volume  devoted  to  ihe  Statistics  of  Fire  and  of  Life  Insuranc 
form  part  of  the  final  report.  The  manuscript  is  in  hand  and  oi 
quires  arrangement  for  the  i)rinter. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  gas  are  complete  and 
publication.    A  report  on  the  ice  crop  and  its  consumption  is  alj 
ished. 

With  the  exceptions  heretofore  noted  the  only  unfinished  wc 
the  preparation  of  our  report  relates  to  the  tabulation  of  statist 
schools,  churches,  and  libraries.  These  completed,  the  entire 
would  be  employed  in  revision,  proof-reading,  &c.,  necessary,  inco 
atiou  with  the  Public  Printer,  wiiile  the  several  volumes  are  ; 
through  the  press.  Estimates  of  the  amount  required  to  bring  tbe 
plete  report  to  publication  have  already  been  submitted.  By  thei 
of  the  act  of  July  7,  1884,  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civ 
penses,  it  was  provided  that  the  sum  of  $30,000  should  be  appropi 
"for  the  work  of  taking  the  Tenth  Census  and  closing  the  BureJ 
January  1, 1885."  Even  with  the  retention  of  the  entire  force  enip 
at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  it  would  have  been  imi)ossi' 
complete  the  final  report  within  the  limitation  of  time  therein  presci 
but  the  inadequate  sum  appropriated  necessitated  a  heavy  leduct 
our  clerical  force,  and  has  thereby  correspondingly  delayed  the  W( 
the  ofiice. 

Furthermore,  the  same  act  authorized  the  printing  of  additional  < 
of  the  Compendium  of  the  Tenth  Census  and  of  various  monogi 
thus  devolving  upon  the  Superintendent  and  bb  already  crippled 
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warden  of  extra  labor,  which  was  not  considered  in  fixing  the 
of  time  and  of  appropriation  prescribed  by  this  act. 
herefore,  the  honor  to  request  that  a  recommendation  may  be 
to  Congress  that  the  time  for  the  completion  of  all  tabulations 
reparation  of  all  original  matter  for  the  final  report  on  the 
sus  be  extended  until  July  1, 1885;  that  the  additional  sum 

already  sr  bmitted  in  estimate  for  a  deficiency  in  the  present 
•  be  appropriated,  and  that  the  further  appropriation  of 

made  for  the  expenses  of  such  force  as  shall  be  required  in 
luring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  for  revision,  proof- 
c,  in  co-operation  with  the  office  of  the  Public  Printer,  while 
iug  volumes  of  the  report  are  being  published. 
7  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  W.  SEATON, 
Superintendent  of  Census. 

BETABY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Wdshingtony  D.  C. 
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CHITECT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL 


Office  of  Aeohitect  United  States  Capitol, 

Washington^  2>.  0.,  July  1, 1884. 

Of  the  work  intrusted  to  this  oifice  daring  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following: 

THE  CAPITOL. 

3ral  changes  in  the  occupation  of  committee  rooms  have  taken 
which  have  caused  an  unusual  amount  of  refitting  and  repairs ' 
ire  satisfactory  accommodations  for  the  committees.  Among  these 
^,  the  Senate  post-office  has  been  moved  from  the  room  in  the 
3al  and  taken  to  the  large  hall  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
ent  story.  A  committee  room  has  also  been  made  at  the  north 
'  the  western  corridor  of  the  old  building.  Heating  coils  have 
laced  in  the  new  post-office  corridor,  the  two  rooms  at  the  south 

the  main  corridor  in  the  basement  story,  and  in  the  rooms  occu- 
y  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  in  the  same  story.  The  heating  appa- 
)f  the  central  portion  of  the  building  has  been  thoroughly  repaired 
iproved.  The  building  throughout  has  been  kept  in  good  condi- 
nd  the  exterior  of  the  central  portion  newly  painted, 
fire-proofing  of  the  room  over  the  colonnade  at  the  south  end  of 
I  Hall  of  I^presentatives  has  been  completed,  as  has  also  the 
ig  for  books  in  the  gallery  of  the  same  hall. 

heating  apparatus  of  the  south  wing  has  been  placed  in  good 
ion  by  the  insertion  of  new  tubes  in  the  boilers  and  sundry  other 
9  to  the  same. 

o  the  working  of  this  apparatus,  Mr.  William  Lannan,  the  engi- 
sports : 

my  last  report  the  boilers  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  repaired.  AU 
s  in  Nos.  2,  3,  and  5  were  removed,  when  it  was  was  found  that  by  cut- 
the  defective  ends  of  those  in  the  upper  section  they  could  be  used  in  the 
(ction.  This  was  done,  and  by  placing  new  ^nes  in  the  lower  sections,  with 
vsheets^in  Nos.  2  and  3,  we  have  the  boilers  safe  and  in  good  repair. 
sDgines  and  heating  apparatus  are  in  good  order,  and  wiU  require  only  the 
p  running  repairs  this  year. 

nportant  averages  taken  from  our  daily  observations  during  the  last  session 
;re8s  are  as  foUows : 

ions  of  fan perminute..  56 

of  air  carried  to  Hall  each  revolution cubic  feet. .  836 

of  air  carried  to  Hall  per  miuute do 46,816 

of  air  carried  to  Hallper  minute  for  each  person do 66 

of  air  removed  from  Hall  per  minute  for  each  person,  through  louvers 

r cubic  feet..  65 

relative  humidity per  cent . .  56 

daily  attendance  (about) 709 

1088  vor.  2 20 
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By  comparing  this  statement  with  former  ones,  it  will  be  seen  that  inthistbe^ 
nme  of  air  carried  to  Hall  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  volame  removed  at  the  lou' 
in  roof,  while  formerly  this  was  the  reverse.  This  is  the  condition  we  haTebeen 
ing  to  reach  for  some  time,  as  the  air  is  nearly  balanced,  with  a  slight  outward 
rent  at  the  doors,  thereby  preventing  the  innnx  of  tobacco  smoke  and  other  im| 
ties  from  the  corridors. 

Daily  and  accurate  observations  are  made  and  recorded  during 
session  sbowing  the  amoant  of  air  delivered  into  and  taken  fron 
Hall,  its  temperature  and  hygrometric  condition,  but  in  the  abov( 
port  of  Mr.  Lannan,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  only  the  average  dt 
the  winter  months  is  given.    . 

During  these  months  the  temperature  has  never  been  higher  thai 
or  lower  than  69^,  the  average  variation  being  .93o. 

Of  the  electric  lighting  apparatus,  Mr.  Talcott,  the  electrician,  i 

During  the  past  year  the  operations  of  the  electrician's  department  have  been  : 
entirely  routine.  Although  the  session  of  Congress  was  a  protracted  one,  the  n 
of  night  sessions  requiring  the  Hall,  rotunda,  tholus,  and  atatuary  hall  to  be  I 
was  quite  small;  less  than  is  usually  required  for  the  short  session.  Daring  th( 
part  of  the  session  there  were  quite  an  extraordinary  nnmber  of  dark,  clond 
when  the  lighting  of  the  Hallof  tlio  House  was  required  in  whole  or  in  part  for  a  p 
at  least  of  toe  sessions.  The  supply  of  gas  was  on  several  occasions  not  as  grea 
should  have  been,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  in  the  latter  part  of  June  a 
black  smoke  was  emitted,  especially  when  the  pressure  was  reduced  by  liiniti 
How  at  the  stop-cocks. 

The  appjiratus  is  in  excellent  condition  throughout,  and  no  expenditures  are 
to  be  required  beyond  the  occasional  replacement  of  bnmers  and  the  snbstita 
new  platina  wires,  as  from  one  cause  and  another  they  become  broken. 

The  constantly-increasing  number  of  electric  call-bells  adds  aligbtly  to  the ' 
the  electric  service,  but  it  is  trifling  compared  with  the  benefits  derived. 

In  connection  with  the  electric  lighting,  I  will  say  that  it  was  1 
advisable  to  place  electric  lights  at  the  top  of  the  steps  at  the  e 
south,  and  western  approaches. 

The  United  States  Electric  Lighting  Company  sought  the  opport 
to  display  their  lights  at  these  places  last  winter  at  their  own  cost 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  with  that  company  from  this  da 
8uch  lights  as  maj'  be  needed  at  the  top  of  these  steps,  at  the  rate 
cents  per  light  per  night. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  F 
Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  respective  houses,  the  Brush-Swan 
pany  were  permitted  to  put  lights  at  the  upper  part  of  the  dome, 
which  to  make  experiments  as  to  the  lighting  of  the  Capitol  grt 
and  the  avenues  of  the  city  radiating  from  the  Capitol,  with  tl 
pressed  understanding  that  this  is  to  be  done  at  their  own  expens 
without  injury  to  the  building,  and  to  be  taken  away  upon  given  n 

CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  landscape  architect,  says,  in  his  a 
report,  that — 

The  more  important  work  in  pursuance  of  the  design  for  the  improvement 
Capitol  grounds  during  the  last  year  has  been  that  of  the  sonth  approaoh  oft 
race,  and  a  short  section  of  the  terrace  proper,  in  connection  with  the  nor 
proach. 

Congress  having  evinced  its  satisfaction  with  the  result,  it  needs  only  to  I 
with  reference  to  its  future  action  that  experience  snstains  the  lowest  estimatei 
cost  of  the  work  that  have  been  at  any  time  presented. 

The  increased  breadth  and  depth  of  foliage  on  the  ground  causes  ffieater  obs 
facilitating  depredations  and  disorder.  It  is  advised  that  two  roan&men  be  a< 
the  watch — one  for  day,  the  other  for  night  duty. 

Ten  years  ago  more  than  a  hnndred  trees,  of  considerable  else  (ftom  SO  to  GO 
in  girth,  or  about  1  foot  in  diameter  on  an  average),  were  transplanted  <m  the  i 
grounds.    Thev  were  not  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  to  adapt  them  to  lemovi 
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s  all  cnt  off  at  a  distance  not  greater  in  any  case  than  ^  feet  fh>m  the  trunk* 
.nche8  were  also  closely  shortened-in,  reducing  their  beads  to  from  one  to 
8  their  original  size.  It  was  considered  a  question  whether  the  trees  would 
mgh  of  vital  energy  to  survive,  and  the  operation  was  often  referred  to  for 
*8  afterwards  as  an  injudicious  and  disastrous  one.  It  is  therefore  desirahle 
ition  should  be  called  to  the  results  as  now  to  be  observed, 
idition  of  two  of  the  trees  w^re  regarded  at  the  time  as  especially  hazardous, 
were  placed  where  in  case  of  failure  their  absence  would  not  be  important, 
hree  years  they  were  still  living,  and  promising  to  live  but  not  to  flourish, 
efore  were  felled. 

remainder  no  tree  has  died  as  the  result  of  the  removal,  and  those  that  have 
serious  injury  from  causes  not  connected  with  the  removal  are  all  now  living 
.hriving  condition.  In  general,  their  beads  are  much  larger  as  well  as  much 
an  tbey  had  been  before  they  were  sbortened-iu,  and  they  are  growing  more 
han  before  their  removal.  Their  rate  of  growth  is  also  more  rapid  than 
"ees  on  the  ground  of  corresponding  species  and  age,  tbat  have  not  been  re- 
le  reason  being  that  the  oil  of  the  latter  could  not  be  thoroughly  improved 
ifting  them. 

e  distinctly  present  the  degree  in  which  the  operation  has  been  successful, 
r  these  transplanted  trees  have  been  measured,  selecting  those  which,  be- 
their  size  or  other  circumstances,  presented  the  greater  difficulties.  The 
ient«  are  given  in  an  appendix,  and  supply  indices  of  the  present  thrift  of 
Siniilar  meaunrement-s  are  also  given  of  trees  of  numerous  sorta  obtained 
imercial  nurseries,  or  from  the  indigenous  woods  near  Washington,  these 
loved  having  been  generally  small  saplings. 

COUBT-HOUSE. 

1  coils  sapplied  from  the  boilers  of  the  new  portion  of  the  bnild- 
e  been  placed  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  marshal  in  the  east 
the  old  building,  and  a  room  in  connection  with  the  marshal's 
Eis  been  fitted  up  with  closets  for  the  uniforms  of  bailiffs  and 
ttendants.  The  two  large  court-rooms  have  been  painted,  in- 
walls  and  ceilings,  and  the  hot-air  furnaces  so  repaired  as  to 
ough  the  cold  season.  Vestibules  aQd  doorways  have  been 
it  the  north,  east,  and  west  entrances  of  the  basement  story,  to 
t  the  cold  air  of  winter. 

in  recommend,  as  a  measure  of  economy  and  comfort,  that  the 
eating  apparatus  be  extended  through  the  whole  of  the  old  por- 
the  building,  and  that  the  office  rooms  now  unoccupied  in  the 
tory  of  this  portion  of  the  building,  as  well  as  some  rooms  in  its 
it  story,  be  put  in  a  condition  for  occupancy. 

i 

BOTANIC   GARDEN. 

r  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  I  have,  as  here- 
ittended  to  the  improvements  and  repairs  at  this  place. 
I ain conservatory'^  and  several  of  the  hot-houses  have  been  painted 
ts,  both  inside  and  out.  One  new  boiler  has  been  procured  and 
le  large  conservatory,  and  two  in  the  greenhouses  at  the  south 
Maryland  avenue.  The  Bartholdi  fountain  has  been  bronzed, 
ns  north  of  the  center  walk  have  been  raised  to  the  proper  grade, 
with  top  soil,  and  planted  to  grass.  The  asphaltic  concrete 
ave  been  extended,  and  sundry  carpenter  and  brick  work  done 
the  hot  and  forcing  houses  in  good  order. 

latement  showing  amounts  expended  from  June  30,  1883,  1o  June  30, 1884. 

CAPITOL  EXTENSION. 

laborers,  mechanics,  &c |35, 242  06 

d  bv  voucher,  not  on  rolls 476  02 

8,  and  brushes 2,783  13 

plambing  and  steam  fitting 2,347  41 

and  iron 1,413  84 

2,811  98 

ftolinf^  and  oxpressage \^  1\ 
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Cleaning  and  repairing  clocks |100  00 

Forage UVOO 

Stationery '-W  Ch) 

Silver  and  nickel  plating 90^ 

Miscellaneous K^  ill 

Cement,  lime,  sand,  and  brick *^'=S  30 

Material  and  labor  on  boilers  and  engines 3,U96  04 

Brushes,  sponges,  and  soaps Wi\ 

Grate  bars,  castings,  and  iron  beams 2,741  fi 

Asphaltic  concrete  pavement 34ru>? 

Tin  and  copper  work 611 '2 

Wrought  and  iron  work 25*2* 

Copper  window  chains 41  S 

Rubber  hose 31011 

Leather  work l':WU 

Brass  work tKi 

Material  for  covering  fly  doors ^iJtt 

54,400  dj 

Amount  appropriated  March  3,  1883 54,400(1 

CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

Pay-rolls,  mechanics,  laborers,  &.c |29,996tf 

Labor  paid  on  vouchers 149  fl 

Lime,  sand,  and  cement l,748f 

Bricks 341  li 

Lumber I4i9 

Granite  and  marble  work 2,339)1 

Artiiicial  stone  pavement IfOWi 

Services  of  draughtsman 306M 

Landscape  architect 2,00041 

Traveling  expenses  of  landscape  architect - 31641 

Stationery 78f 

Plumbing  material 75711 

Paints,  oils,  &c ©• 

Soil  manure  and  hauling 430  H 

Building  stone Sfli^. 

Trees,  shrubs,  and  plants ?$!•; 

Marble  and  granite  work,  north  and  south  approach 19,90741 

Asphaltic  pavement 101  • 

Wrought,  cast  iron,  and  hardware l,06dll; 

Fuel mSl 

Bronze  lamps  and  iron  posts I,8l)l1l 

Seeds  and  agricultural  implements 241 91 

Amount  available  June  30, 1884 ^ 053  4) 

65,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  March  3,  1883 65,000  01 

LIGHTING  UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL  AND  GROUNDS. 

Superintendent  of  meters  and  lamp-lighters |2,645tf 

Oas  consumed 23,466  91 

Chandeliers,  gaa  fixtures,  &c 708  01 

Posts,  lanterns,  and  lamps 490  81 

Matches  and  candles 17  M 

Material  for  gas  fitting 190  41 

Glass  for  lamps  and  globes 51  01 

Material  for  electric  lighting l.Ostttt 

Stationery 601 

Amount  available  July  1,  1884 1,406  41 

Total 30,000  01 

Amount  appropriated  March  3, 1883 30.000  01 

Very  respectfaUy  sabmitted. 

EDWABD  OLABE, 

_                                                     Arekiteotj  United  Statei  OapUol. 
Hon.  H.  M.  Tellbb, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX. 


the  list  A  (below)  were  moved  by  macbine  in  tbe  fall  and  spring  of  1875-76 
t  a  few  of  the  smaller,  taken  from  the  Botanic  Garden)  from  a  thin  soil  on 
subsoil  to  a  prepared  soil  and  subsoil  (described  page  15  of  the  Report  of 
)ct  of  the  Capitol  for  1882).  Those  from  the  Botanic  Garden  were  from  bet- 
.  more  sheltered  positions. 

bine  used  is  described  and  pictured  in  the  Report  on  Forestry,  prepared 
lirection  of  the  Con^missioner  of  Agriculture,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Con- 
oved  August  15,  1876,  pages  84,  85.  The  roots  of  all  were  cut  to  *' balls'' 
0)  generally  of  a  diameter  of  8  feet,  none  larger.  Their  heads  were 
n  lully  one-third)  in  some  cases  two-thirds.  Since  transplanting  they 
several  times  lightly  top-dressed  and,  in  periods  of  severe  drought,  have 
ed.  They  have  had  fully  the  usual  struggle  with  vermin,  and  most  of  the 
this  ^ear  been  denuded  of  foliage. 

the  list  B,  except  as  stated,  were  planted  1876-'77.  They  had  been  obtained 
ercial  nurseries  largely  of  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  when  planted 
igs  from  half  an  incn  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness  of  stem  and  3  to  6 
;ht.  Those  noted  as  **  wild"  were  obtained  from  woods  near  Washington, 
I  of  these  being  injured  or  stunted  were ,  the  second  year,  cat  to  the  stumpB, 
)8ent  growth  is  from  the  ground  since  planting. 

olumn  **  girth  "  the  circumference  of  the  tree  is  given  at  2  feet  from  the 
that  of  ''height,''  distance  from  the  ground  of  the  uppermost  twigs  of  the 
at  of  ''sweep,"  distance  between  opposite  outer  twiggs;  in  that  of 
measurement  of  shoots  of  this  year's  growth  at  ends  of  lateral  branches 
e  trees  are  well-balanced  and,  except  elms,  symmetrical).  The  entire  up- 
th  and  "lateral"  growth  on  one  side  in  ten  years  after  planting  from 
itumped  is  given,  where  observed.  In  the  last  column  "  B.  G."  means  from 
\  Garden.  The  measurements  given  were  made  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of 
1884.     Measurements  are  in  feet,  or  in  feet  and  inches. 

A. 


noD  name. 


t 


m j  5  10 

'  5  11 

8    5 

elm 0    9 

Im 4    2 

I 

Mk 3    4 

i  3    7 

,k !  3    9 

ftple 2    7 

I  3    2 

maple I  3    1 


'3 


/  // 

51  6 

66  6 

61  0 

60  0 

42  0 

51  0 


40 
35 


35 

31 


0 
0 


28    0 
38    0 


0 
0 


I 

09 


47  0 

42  0 

35  0 

42  0 

48  0 
27  0 
26  0 
30  0 


36 

32 

27 
33 


0 
0 

0 

0 


5 

I 


3    I 
1    3 

1  11 

2  5 


2 

1 
1 
1 


9 
3 
8 
3 


2    6 

0  10 

1  0 
0  11 


Obaerrationa. 


TJlmui  Americanui.    Upright,  5  feet; 

lateral,  8  feet. 
Vlmu»  AmerxeanuM.    Upright,  8  feetj 

lateral,  12  feet. 
Upright,  10  feet;  lateral,  14  feet 
VXmuM  eampeatrU.    Upright^  8  feet ;  lat* 

end,  12  feet. 
TTlmtut  aUUa.  B.  Q.    Upright,  15  feet; 

lateral,  13  feet. 
Quereua  alba.    Upright,  9  feet ;  lateral, 

10  feet. 
Querent  phellott  trimmed  to  a  pole.    Up- 
right, 18  feet ;  lateral,  16  feet. 
Quereua  palustris,  B.  G.     Upright,  10 

feet;  lateral,  10 feet. 

fuereua  robur,  B.  G.    Lat«ral,  14  feet. 
eer  taeeharinum.  Upright,  6  feet ;  lat- 
eral, 7  feet,  6  inches. 
A  eer  taeeharinum.  Upright,  13  feet ;  lat- 
eral. 8  feet. 
Aetr  platanoidet.    Upright,  12  feet ;  lat- 
eral, 10  feet. 
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A — Continaed. 


No. 


18 
14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 

21 
22 


Common  name. 


Scarlet  maple. 
Silver  maple . . 


Box  elder 

American  beech 

Plane 

Linden 


White  ash.. 
Madeira  nut 


t 

•^t 
^ 


American  holly 

Horse  chestnut 5    2 


3  1 

4  8 

8  11 

2  3 

3  10 

4  4 

4    9 

4    1 

2    4 


•a 


34 


// 
0 


48  0 

35  0 

30  0 

40  0 


48  0 

32  0 

17  6 

36  0 


CO 


36  0 

39  0 

42  0 

24  0 

38  0 


42    0       42    0 


32  0 

33  0 

18  0 

36  0 


I 


1 
2 


1 
1 

0 
0 


// 

4 

6 


2  5 
1    8 

3  2 


1    1 


9 

7 

8 
7 


Obaerrations. 


Acer  rubrum. 

Acer  dcuycarpum.      Upright,  18  DmI; 

lateral,  19  feet. 
Neaundo  aeeroide$.    B.  6.    Upright  W 

teet ;  lateral.  13  feet^ 
Fagiu  ferruffin^a.     Upright,  16  fiHt; 

lateral.  6  feet. 
PlatanvM  orientalis.     B.6.    Upri^> 

feet ;  lateral,  14  feet. 
TUia  Evropea.     Upright^  5  feet ;  ktanl 

7  feet. 
FraTinu$  amsrieana. 
Juglans  regia.    B.  G.     Upright^  6  JM| 

lateral,  6  feet. 
Ilex  ovaca.    Heavily  f^itine. 
^ieulus  Ilypocaataneuim,    Thisi 

of  two  horse  chestnats  near  i 

That  originally  the  larger 

moved,  and    is  now  the  smaller  li 

girth,  neij^ht,  and  breadth. 


B. 


Ko. 


1 

9 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 


94 
25 
96 

97 

98 

99 
80 

81 


Common  name. 


American  elm 

....do ,.. 

Cork  elm 

Flanera 

Over>cop  oak 

Chestnnt  oak 

Spanish  oak 

wiDow  oak 

— do 

Royal  oak 

— do 

S<*arlet  maple 

Fifld  maple 

. . .  .do 

White  ash 

...  do 

Coffee  tree 

Oriental  plane 

—  do 

Tnlip 

TcUowwood 

American  chestnut. 

Shingle  oak 

Norway  maple 

Sycamore  maple 

Sugar  maple 

Buckeye  

Turkey  oak 

American  hornbeam 
Persimmon 

Oleaster  

Angelica 

Christ's  thorn 

Cnonmber 


5 


// 


3    4 

2  10 
2  9 
2    1 


1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 


8 
4 
0 
1 
5 
4 
5 
1 
7 


■s 


r 


/I 


25 
26 
27 
86 
27 
28 
28 
27 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


19    0  ! 


8  10  24  0 

2  8  24  0 

1  11  23  0 
15  25  0 

3  5  43  0 

3    8  42  0 

2  1  26  0 
10  20  0 

18  21  0 

2  5  17  6 

3  7  42  0  : 

2  U  38  0 

3  7  36  0 

4  10  44  6 

19  18  0 

1  6    I    20  0 

12  17  0 

2  9  22  0 
8i  10  0 

13  13  0 
1    2    I    15  0 


CO 


II 


36  0  !  24  0 

24  0  !  30  0 

29  6  26  0 

22  0  24  0 


41    0 
33    0 


/    // 


8    6  ! 

i 

1    0  I 


14 

0 

1 

4 

14 

0 

2 

9 

2 
0 

0 

4 

24 

0 

0 

0 
0 

15 

2 

3 

10 

0 

1 

5 

Observations. 


TJlmiu  AmerieanuM, 

UlmuM  eampettria. 

Ulmut  »fibero9a, 

Planera  aqtuUien.     Upright  growth]! 

feet. 

'CUM  macrocarpn. 
•etju  Prifkog. 
'cut/alcata. 
Qufretu  PhMos. 

Do. 
Querciui  rohur. 

Do. 
Acerrubrum. 
Acer  campestre. 

Do. 
Fraxinvi  Americana. 

Do. 
Cfvmno^adtu  OanadtnaiM, 
Platantu  orientaiia,    Pennsylvania  «i^ 

cle;  imported.  1877. 
PlatanuM  orientaUa.     Upright;  SOftsi 
Liriodendron  tuUp^era. 
Ckidnuiria  tinetor%a, 
Outanea   vuea.      Upright;     16  fttt: 

wild. 
QuereuM  imbrieata.   Damaged  plant ;  i^ 

covering. 
Acer  platancidM,     Upright  8  feet:  ll** 

eral.  4feet;  1876L 
Acer  PaeudopUttannM,    Upri^t,  6  fttt; 

lateral.  4  feet;  187& 
A  eer  §aeharinum.    Upright.  6  feet ;  ]§*• 

eral.  6  feet  6  inches. 
JEtctdut  alabra.  Upright,  4  feet;  tal- 

eral,  6  feet ;  1876. 
0uereu9  Ckrrii, 
OarpinuM  B^tuliw. 

Dyotpynu  VirginianA,    Stunp ;  wU 
growth  from  gnwad. 
J^MOffiMw  Aortsiwif . 
AroRatpinoMu 

Z^ifphims  tmtaari»i  loaded  with  frolt. 
Magnolia  — 

4  feet 
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40Z 


B»  Con  tinned. 


common  luane. 


lo'w  cacoinber 


at-leaved    cncom- 
»r- 


ilpa 

ien  catalpa. 
&I1  catflJpa. . 
rellA 


irood 
9ad   . 

9t 


\h  birch 


O 


// 


1    7 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1 
2 

1 

2 
1 


10 

6 
5 
0 
8 
4 
7 

6 
2 
9 

2 
7 


t 


/     // 
16    0 

13    0 


17 
20 
10 
28 
29 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


27  6 

12  0 

14  0 

23  0 

22  0 

28  0  I 


f 

.1 


15    0 
7    0 


15 
30 
24 
24 
22 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15  0 

24  0 

17  0 

21  0 

18  0 


II 


1    6 
1    5 

1    8 


0  10 
2  0 
8  0 
4    0 


8 
1 
1 

1 
15 


0 
8 
8 

1 
0 


Obserrations. 


Magnolia  cordata.    PUmting  height,  3- 

feet 
Magnolia  fnaerophyUa. 

8a»9afraM  offleinaUtt  wild. 
Madura  aurantiaea. 


Catalpa  bignonoidet. 

OaAaJLpa  " 

Catalpa Kcempfiri.  <>>'-  "\ 


bignonoidet ;  Y ar.  otuiMk 


CcdreUa  Sinensis.  Lower  laterals  re- 
moved. 

Comut  florida.  Stamp ;  wild. 

CHreit  Oanandentit.    1OT(L 

Limiidamber  ityraeijhta.  Wild;  up- 
right,  19  feet;  1876. 

TUia  Europaga. 

Betula  alba.    Upright,  24  feet ;  1878. 


r 

i 

11 


) 

if 


.' 


.    r 


>. 


! 


f 


rf. 


i 


i 

■| 

I 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERVISING  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  November  15, 1884. 

Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  operations  pertain- 
ing to  tlie  reconstruction  of  the  south  wing  of  the  building  occupied  by 
tlie  Department  of  the  Interior,  from  October  23,  1883,  the  date  of  our 
former  report,  to  this  date,  with  a  recapitulation  up  to  date  of  the  whole 
work,  which,  funds  admitting,  will  be  finished  before  the  end  of  this 
winter. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  wing  will  be  in  a  state  to  receive  the  wrought- 
iron  model-cases,  already  constructed  and  delivered  on  the  grounds, 
ready  for  erection,  about  the  first  week  of  December. 

Id  the  central  or  entrance  hall  the  scaffolds  will  be  removed  about  the 
same  time,  so  that  a  full  view  of  the  finished  ceiling,  side  walls,  and 
arehes  may  be  had,  and  the  laying  of  the  encaustic  tile  floors  commenced 
a1>oat  the  15th  of  December. 

The  work  on  the  western  end  of  the  wing  will  be  a  few  weeks  behind, 
but  rapidly  follow  that  on  the  eastern  end. 

The  large  hall,  above  the  mam  portico,  containing  3,000  square  feet 
floor  space,  is  about  ready  for  occupation. 

The  central  hall  of  this  wing,  being  at  the  head  of  the  main  stair- 
w^ay  of  the  building,  forms  the  main  entrance  to  the  huge  quadrangle 
which  shelters  the  model-museum  of  the  patents  of  the  United  States. 
fience,  in  design,  material,  workmanship,  and  decoration,  it  has  re- 
oeived  the  careful  consideration  which  it>)  importance  calls  for.  Sixteen 
pilasters  in  Doric  i*enaissance,  surmounted  by  carved  consoles,  orna- 
mental  friezes,  and  enriched  cornices,  support  a  molded  ceiling,  pan- 
eled iu  a  variety  of  forms,  and  having  an  octagonal  skylight  of  twenty 
feet  diameter,  glaze<i  within  a  wide  border  of  colored  glass,  with  ob- 
scared  and  embossed  plate-glass  in  the  center.  All  details,  enrich- 
meuti!^,  ornaments,  and  rosets  of  the  ceiling  are  plastic,  and  relieved  by 
carefully  blended,  subdued  tints  and  chiiste  gilding.  The  bases  of  the 
pilasters  are  executed  in  black  and  antique  green  polished  maiblos; 
the  i>edestals  in  Tennessee,  the  fluted  shafts  in  polished  Sienna,  the 
capitals  in  flat,  veined  Italian,  Eeenc*s  cemeut-scagliola. 

To  the  east  and  west  this  hall  discloses,  through  large  open  archways 
betwf^en  the  pilasters,  a  view  into  the  coiridors  and  offices  and  into  the 
galleries  forming  model-halls.  The  high  wall  spaces  above  the  windows 
and  below  the  cornices  of  the  north  and  south  walls  are  allotted  to  six 
largest- sized  bass-reliefs,  representing  objects  appropriate  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  adjoining  halls  and  rooms  are  devoted,  namely,  in- 
vention and  industry,  mining,  and  agriculture,  onHhe  south  side,  and 
eWi'trtcity  and  magnetism,  water,  and  tire,  on  the  north  side.    A  paneled 
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waiuscotiu^  in  black,  autique  red,  and  green  polished  marbles  girds 
the  hall  and  incloses  a  decorated  tile  floor  of  original  designs,  which u 
being  executed  by  the  United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Company  in  Indiam 
apolis,  Ind. 

The  galleries  constituting  model-halls  are  inclosed  along  the  corridors 
and  within  the  openings  on  the  entrance  hall  by  ornamental,  polished, 
and  chased  bronze  railings. 

The  limited  funds  then  at  disposal  did  not  allow  us  to  use  the  spring 
months  to  best  advantage.  The  building  was  bronght  under  an  ubao- 
lutely  lire-proof  roof  of  wrought  iron  and  porous,  hollow  terra-cotta  blocks, 
overlaid  with  Portland  cement  concrete,  and  this  again  was  covered  with 
heavy  tinned  sheet  coi)per,  jointed,  by  day's  work,  according  tothem(»t 
approved  modern  systems,  which  make  ample  allowance  for  expaosioa 
and  contraction  under  the  exacting  conditions  of  our  climate.  Thefiky- 
lights  were  glazed  with  heavy  hammered  glass  and  provided  withasystea 
of  condense  gutters.  As  soon  as  the  new  appropriation,  nnide  iu  July, 
1884,  was  available,  advertisements  were  published  inviting  proposaii 
for  the  iron  work  required  inside  the  building,  such  as  ceilings,  wind(^ 
and  door  frames,  casings  of  floors,  railings,  st^iirs,  &c. ;  further,  for  plaii 
and  ornamental  plate-glass,  obscured  and  fluted  glass,  marble  work, 
bronze  work;  and  in  all  cases  awards  made  to  the  lowest  bidders,  Tlw 
fireproof  casings  of  all  constinctive  iron  work,  with  non-coudnctiDf 
terra-cotta  tiles,  were  carried  out;  the  iron  skeletons  and  furrings  for  cor- 
nice work  were  gone  on  with,  the  ornament^il  and  scagliola  work  in 
Keene's  tire-proof  cement  was  proceeded  with  by  day's  work ;  the  en- 
caustic tile  floors  were  provided  for,  &c.  The  wooden  roof  over  the  main 
tttaircase  adjoining  this  wing,  which,  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds,  had  sofv 
remained  iutact,  was  removed  and  replaced  by  a  tire-proof  roof,  with 
ornamental  fire-proof  ceiling  underneath. 

While  the  above  prei)arations  and  operations  were  set  in  motion,  an- 
other most  onerous  duty  was  imposed  upon  us.  She^r  necessity  com- 
pelled the  removal  of  the  thoroughly  corroded  and  inefficient,  and,  for 
the  reconstructed  building,  insufficient,  heating  apparatns,  and  hence 
the  introduction  of  a  new  low-pressure  steam-heating  apparatus,  planned 
and  based  on  the  theoretical  and  empirical  results  now  available,  w»i 
resolved  upon.  This  work  was  carried  on  during  the  night,  so  jwnot 
to  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  examiners  of  the  Patent  Office 
After  laying  0[>en  the  foundation,  walls,  and  floors  of  the  building,  qnito 
unexpected  difficulties  were  met  when  the  horizontal  underground dnctt 
for  the  main,  return,  and  relief  pipes,  and  the  numerous  large  groove! 
in  side  walls  and  floors  for  the  rising  ])ipes,  had  to  be  cut  in  the  irreg- 
ular gneiss  and  granite  walls  and  heavy  concrete  floors  of  the  building. 
To  establish  an  efficient  circulation  of  the  steam  by  a  steady  return 
flow  of  the  hot  condensed  water  int^)  the  boilers,  the  heavy  founda- 
tions inclosing  two  boiler-rooms  had  to  be  underpinned.  These  diffi- 
culties were  overcome,  the  boilers  were  set,  the  pipe  system  laid,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  radiators  placed,  so  that  with  the  first  cold  spdl 
the  boilers  could  be  started  and  steam  let  on. 

All  this  work  was  pushed  so  that  in  the  month  of  August  a  heavy 
force  of  plasterers  could  be  employed,  who  worked  by  the  day,  under 
the  eight-hour  law,  and  have  now  completed  the  bulk  of  the  work,  with 
the  exception  of  the  plain  plastering  in  office-rooms  and  some  orna- 
mental work  in  connection  with  the  scagliola  work,  all  of  which  eonld 
not  be  completed  yet. 

The  floors  of  the  galleries  are  now  being  laid  with  fire-proof  cement 
work  as  fa*rtJ  as  they  get  i*eady  for  it. 
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lie  fire-proof  model-cases  have  already  been  delivered  and  are  await- 
the  opportunity  for  erection  in  place.  They  fill  the  halls  with  the 
option  of  the  second  gallery  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  wing.  The 
pletion  of  this  second  gallery  requires  an  appropriation  of  $7,500. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

he  careful  estimates  laid  before  Congress  in  December,  1882  and 
3,  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  south  wing,  aggregate  $151,000  for 
Btruction  and  decoration  and  $18,000  for  the  new  steam-heating  ap- 
atus.  The  appropriations  asked  for  under  the  first  head  have  been 
le  by  Congress  in  full.  For  the  heating  apparatus  only  $2,000  were 
ropriated.  Since  the  old  heating  apparatus  was  absolutely  beyond 
reach  of  repair,  and  200,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  office-rooms  have 
Q  added  to  the  former  space  supplied  by  the  heating  apparatus,  it 
I  impossible  to  get  along  with  this  sum,  and  strong  efforts  were 
le  to  defray  the  cost  of  this  unavoidable  work  from  the  funds  for 
Btruction.  Unexpected  difficulties,  the  excessive  cost  of  the  work 
sated  during  the  night,  and  the  very  large  increase  in  the  price  of 
>r  daring  the  last  summer,  frustrated  the  success  of  our  efforts,  and 
le  of  the  work  necessary  for  completion  cannot  be  done  with  the 
ds  at  disposal. 

IrMto  and  accepted  propcsaU  entered  into  during  the  operatione  of  reconstruction  and 

fitting. 


)0f 

Be- 
lt 


B. 

18 


19 


19 
» 

2 
19 

S 
12 

If 


1 
1 

5 

3 

3 

24 

34 

8 


1 
24 

27 


Deacription  of  work. 


Iron  work  of  roof  and 
lUeriea. 
mght-iron    model 


iftUeriea. 
H^onel 


Porous  terr»««ottA  blocks . 


Hydranlic  cement 

Sttllblding  Inmber 

Labor  of  aying  bricks. . . 

Lime 

Sand 

Preasnre  tank,  &c.,  for 

bydranlic  eleyator. 
Tinned  abeet  copper. 


Name  of  contractor. 


C.  A.  Schneider's  Sons — 

Cooper  Ifannfactaring 
Company,  1ft  Vernon, 
Ohio. 

C.  A.  Schneider's  Sons 


Cnmberland  hydranlicce- 
ment 

Lime 

Hard-bnmed  bricks 

liarble  chimney  tops 

GalTanlsi^  iron  stays 

Painter  *s  materials 

Labor  of  con  creUng  roofs . 
Temporary  felt  and  tar 

roofs. 
DyekerhoiT  Portland  ce- 
ment 


H.  W.  Blunt 

Wheatley  Bros 

Charles  Lemon.  Jr 

Mary  E.  Godey 

R.  M.  MUler 

Whittier  Machine  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper 
Company,  New  York. 

J.  M.  wheatley 


Camroack  A  Becker 
A.  Richards  &  Co. . . 


Rates. 


Lump  sum  under  adver> 

tisement. 
do 


9  inches  thick,  per  square 
foot.  36  cents ;  4  inches 
thick,  per  square  foot,  26 
cents. 

$1.12  per  barrel 

Price  list 

Per  mllle,  16.76 , 

93  cents  per  barrel 

$1.10  per  cubic  yard 


21^  cents  per  pound. 
$1.05  per  barrel. 


Taylor  &,  Low 

Wnyte  &  Overman 
George  Ryneal.Jr. . 

JohnBifleld 

John  H.  Bird 


H.  L.  Cranford 


Keene's  cement i  Howard  Fleming,  N.  T 

WhUe  silicate  naint i do 


Iron  water-tank j  Pettit  &,  Dripps 

Firepfoofing  of  iron-work.!  Wight  Fireprooflng  Com- 
pany. Chicago,  111. 
5  {  Mifoftllansaaa  iron-work.    C.  A.  iSchneider's  Sons  . . . 


95  cents  per  barrel 

$8  per  mille ;  $10  for  screw- 
backs. 


Price  list 

do 

5  cents  per  square  foot. 
$2.75  per  square 


Amounts, 
specifls 
I   or  esti- 
I    mated. 


$24,280  99 
37,876  29 

5.454  72 


156  89 
722  89 
2,567  66 
47  59 
044  99 
980  99 

4.994  99 

185  32 

211  86 
1,403  38 

276  09 
1,041  43 
117  09 
952  66 
489  14 


$3.35,  $3.40  per  barrel i    1. 250  99 

I 
$5.75,  coarse,  $9.75,  super-  I    3, 881  02 
fine,  per  barrel. 

8|  cents  per  pound ,        219  92 

180  99 
1. 191  14 

I    2.«0&%1 


30  cents  per  square  foot 
surface. 
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Contracts  and  proposals  entered  into  during  the  operntions,  fo, — CoDtinaed. 


Date  of 
ment.    i 


1883. 
Jaly    5 


8 
8 
8 

8 
10 
20 
29 

29 

29 

29 

80 

Aug.    5 
5 


5 

23 

28 

28 
S«pt.    5 

6 

5 

28  I 

28  ! 
Oct     2  I 

3  ; 
Aug.  20 


Description  of  work. 


Name  of  contractor. 


Rates. 


Aaointi 
tpedli 
or«iti- 
mated. 


Iron  fiirring  and  lathing  .   John  M.  Hoyt,  Springfield. 


Ridge  ventilator 

Patent  ventilators 

Casings  of  interior  sky-  i 
light. 

Porous  bricks 

Plaster  Paris 

1-inch  thick  slate 

Steam  boilers 


Plain,  25  cents  to  27  cents 
per   square   foot;  pan- 
eled, 3U  cents  to  40  cents 
I      per  square  foot. 
Otto  Wolfsteincr |  $1.57^  per  linear  foot 


.do 
do 


Three-eighth-inch  thick 

hammered  glass. 
4-inch  thick  porous  T.  C. 

blocks. 
Steam  pipes 


John  Lynch i 

J.  T.  Walker's  Sons : 

Haj'ward  Sc  Hutchinson  ..' 
Baker,  Smith  Sc  Co.,  New  • 

York.  I 

Edward    A.   Boyd,  New  ' 

York. 
Henry  Maiirer,  New  York 


$30  per  miUe 

$1.7d  per  barrel 

35  cents  per  square  foot.. 


20  cents  per  square  foot .. 
15.45  cents  per  square  foot,  j 


Miscellaneous  iron- work. 


Patent  sky  light  — 
Encaustic  tile  floors 


Bronze  railings 


Condense  gutters  for  sky- 
lights. 

Engine,  boiler,  and  hoist- 
ing machine. 

Plaster  Paris 

Marble  work 


Fluted  and  plain  plate- 
glass. 

Decorated  plate  and  dou- 
ble-thick glass. 

Omamented  glass 


Lead  sash 

Lime 

flair 

Painters*  materials 


Baker.  Smith  Sc  Co..  New  .  Price  list 
York. 

William  H.  Jackson  Sc 
Co.,  New  York. 

Arthur  Kendle,  New  York 

United  States  Encaustic 
Tile  Company,  Indian- 
apolis, Ina. 


Ledig  &  HeiTlein,  Phibi- 

delphia. 
Otto  Wolfsteiner 


Lump  sum  under  adver- 
tisement. 
80  cents  per  square  foot. .  • 
Decorated,  70   cents  per 
square   foot;    plain,  30 
cents  per  square  foot; 
laying,     18    cents    per 
square  foot. 
<  $7.65  per  linear  foot. . . .  ) 
i  $23.75  for  a  baluster. ...  5 
Price  list 


4,  Sill 


9»« 

»■ 
»i 

»• 

»■( 

7,Tttt! 

asii 

3,59l« 


Snowden  &  Cowman,  Bal- 
timore . 

J.  G.  &  J.  M.  Waters 

EraU  Fiitsoh,  New  York  . 

Holbrook  Brothers,  New 

York. 
Edward  A.  Boyd  St,  Son, 

New  York. 
John    Matthews,    New 

York. 

W.  W.  Yaughan 

Edward  Grodey 

Do 

Francis  Miller 


$1.58  per  barrel 

Price  list  under  advertise- 
ment. 

Lump  sum  under  adver- 
tisement. 

Lump  sum  vnder  adver- 
tisement. 

Price  list 


Do 

90  cents  per  barrel. 
30  cents  per  bnabel 
Price  list 


4,Ml 
INi 

»J 
7.W» 

Stfi 
Bitf 
CSS 

4S« 


The  expenditures  on  this  work  up  to  date^  properly  classified,  are  as  follows: 

Elevator  and  engine I960  01 

Dismantling  and  removing  old  constructions 3,8970 

Brick-work,  iloor-arclies,£c 6.^1  tl 

Stone-catting I,li7  0 

Temporary  roofs S,350fll 

Printiog,  advertising,  and  stationery 933  88 

Iron-work  of  roof  and  galleries 1M,2M8I 

Mieccllaneous  iron-work 4,S230 

Terra-cotta  blocks  and  setting 7,996  SI 

Concreting  roofs 1,907  S 

Copper  roof,  labor  and  material 8,93811 

Ornamental,  Kceue's  cement  work 9, 135  88: 

Plastering 12,433  88 

Galvanized-iron  work 1,631  ii 

Iron  lathing,  skeletons,  and  furring 4,581 18 

Keene's,  cement  floors 1,760  71 

Plambiug  and  gasfitting 1,157  78 

Steam-heating 9,610  81 

Paintiij^  and  glazing  (material  and  work) 4.691  88 

Iron  stairs,  ceiling,  railing,  &.c 4.366  86 
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ork $4,419  01 

lilings 3,1K7  84 

sash •  468  00 

itservices  in  ofQce  and  on  building 8/^15  52 

building 942  55 

;al 130,398  73 

mplete  the  work  as  thoroughly  as  it  has  been  began,  and  prose- 
p  to  date,  will  involve  the  following  expenditures: 

d  material  for  Keene's  cement  floors $1, 800  00 

"8,  window-frames,  &c 3,600  00 

1  glazing 1,700  00 

;  tile  floors 4,400  00 

I  for  steam  heat 4,000  00 

fsliding  door 550  00 

imes,  architrayesy  sash,  &c 2, 400  00 

8 450  00 

3,800  00 

ork 3,300  00 

I  ornamental  painting 2,800  00 

Brand  scagl  iota  work 4,300  00 

l>er  steps  and  hard-wood  hand-rails 600  00 

for  labor,  office,  architect 5,500  00 

rs  between  sky-lights 750  00 

ioors 1,500  00 

41,450  00 
able  appropriations  for  this  work  were: 

istmction  and  decoration,  1883-'84 160,000  00 

istruction  and  decoration,  1884-'85 91,000  00 

iting  apparatus 2,000  00 

153,000  00 
nditures  to  date  are  (excluding  pay-roll  for  current 
130,398  73 


ilance  for  liquidating  liabilities 22, 601  27 

iciency 18,848  73 

respectfully  suggested  that  the  importance  of  providing  this 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  so  that  the  building 
umed  over  to  the  Interior  Department  in  complete  order, 
ive  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obe4lient, 

CLUSS  &  SCHULZE, 
Supervising  Architect  and  Engineers, 
B[BNBY  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REPORT 


OX  THE 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  NEW  PENSION  BUILDING. 


I 


Supervising  Engineer  and  Architect  Office, 

Washington^  D.  C,  October  27,  1884. 

Sib:  At  the  date  of  the  last  aiiunal  report  of  this  office,  September 
15, 1883,  the  work  which  had  been  begun  by  breaking  ground  on  th« 
2d  of  November,  1882,  had  reached  the  level  of  the  second  floor.  Th« 
cellars  were  completed  and  arched,  and  a  portion  of  the  exterior  frieze, 
1^00  feet  in  length,  surrounding  the  whole  building,  was  in  place.  Th« 
centers  for  building  the  vaulted  arches  supporting  the  second  floor  wera 
being  set,  and  the  Tower  tier  of  columns  of  the  arcade  and  to  support 
Uie  galleries  which  give  access  to  the  rooms  of  the  second  floor  had  been 
erected.  Contracts  had  been  made  for  materials  and  for  the  heating 
apparatus  under  which  the  work  was  making  rapid  progress. 

Since  that  date  the  exterior  walls  have  been  raised  on  the  south  and 
west  fronts  to  the  height  of  64^  feet  above  the  site,  which  is  to  one  foot 
above  the  heads  of  the  third  tier  of  external  windows  and  within  10^ 
feet  of  the  top  of  the  exterior  wall.  All  the  terra-cotta,  except  the 
rosettes  and  lions'  heads  which  are  to  decorate  the  cornice,  has  been 
:  mannfactured,  delivered,  and  paid  for.  On  the  other  half  of  the  exte- 
r  xior  wall  the  average  height  is  that  of  the  top  of  the  jambs  of  the  third 
^  tier  of  windows.  The  walls  of  the  court-yard,  or  interior  hall,  and  the 
division  walls  between  officerooms  are  64  feet  9  inches  high  above  the 
L  atone  foundations.  The  three  vaulted  floors  are  entirely  completed, 
•opporting  107  rooms. 

The  galleries  surrounding  the  central  hall  are  built ;  they  contain  152 
colnmns,  the  lower  tier  Doric,  constructed  of  terra-eotta  blocks  covered 
with  Portland  cement,  to  be  finally  finished  with  surface  of  Keene's 
cemeut. 

The  upper  tier  Ionic  columns  are  of  cast  iron.    The  arched  floors  and 
'  parapets  of  these  galleries  are  comi)leted. 

The  masonry  of  the  shafts  of  the  eight  columns  which  in  two  lines 
r  cross  the  central  hall  to  support  its  roof,, and  which  will  be  75  feet  high 
above  a  concrete  foundation  17  feet  deep,  is  completed ;  that  of  the 
capitals  of  two  of  them  is  also  completed. 

A  contract,  after  due  advertisement,  was  made  on  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1884,  with  the  Pittsburgh  Bridge  Company  as  the  lowest  bidder, 
for  constructing  and  erecting  all  the  iron  work  of  the  roofs  of  the  whole 
building,  covering  80,000  square  fe6t  of  ground,  at  the  price  for  the 
whole  of  $39,492.  This  iron  frame  is  to  be  covered  with  hollow  terra- 
cotta tiles  4  inches  thick,  2  feet  long,  and  1  foot  wide,  most  of  which  are 
already  delivered  and  paid  for.    These  tiles,  which  are  incombustibls 
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and  are  jjood  iioii-coiuluctors  of  beat,  take  the  i)lace  of  the  onlinary 
plank  shoatliin^  of  roof  fraiDes,  and  will  tlieniselves  hv  coveml  with 
sheet  metal. 

All  the  sixteen  oflice  rooms  and  two  toilet  rooms  in  the  suutlieni 
half  of  the  lower  floor,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Commissioiievof 
Pensions,  have  been  fitted  np  for  oeeniuition  by  the  clerks  of  the  Pen- 
Bion  Ollice  rejiorted  to  be  sntt'ering  in  health  from  overerowdiiig.  As* 
the  roof  has  not  yet  been  i)nt  on  the  buildin<r,  it  was  not  prudent  to 
attempt  to  plaster  these  rooms,  but  the  briek  walls  were  thicklv  whit** 
washed,  floors  laid,  window  sash  and  doors  hnng,  painted,  and  glazed, 
and  steam  radiators  set  u^)  in  every  room  and  connected  with  the  boil- 
ers in  place  in  the  boiler-room  in  the  cellar.  The  walls  have  not  yet 
dried  ont  and  cannot  dry  completely  till  the  roof  is  erected.  The  rooms 
are  spacions,  lofty,  18  feet  high  to  crown  of  their  brick-vanlted  e^iliugs 
and  are  very  light  and  well  aired. 

The  boilers  and  all  the  main  flow  steam  and  retuiTi  pi^M'S  located  id 
the  cellars  nnder  the  sonthern  half  of  the  building  and  in  brick  coiidnit« 
under  the  floor  of  the  northern  half  have  been  put  in.  The  boilers  aie 
set  in  place.  The  smoke-stack  is  raised  to  the  height  of  86  feet.  The 
radiators  in  the  lower  floor  rooms  of  south  half  of  the  building  are  set 
in  place  and  connected  with  the  boilers.  The  steam-pipes  for  the  radi- 
ators in  the  rest  of  the  building,  including  all  the  third  story  rooms,  arein 
place.  The  flrst  payment  on  account  of  the  heating  apparatus  was  made 
on  the  9th  of  October,  In  accordance  with  the  contract,  which  required 
payment  of  first  installment  upon  com])letiou  of  the  underground  vork 
of  the  flow  and  return  pipes,  boilers,  «S:c.  The  whole  contract  for  the 
heating  apparatus,  boilers,  pipes,  radiatoi*s,  i&c,  amounts  to  $23,2^77. 

But  ui>on  the  digging  and  lining  of  trenches,  cutting  holes  in  masonry 
for  passage  of  pipes  and  building  of  smoke-stack  which  are  not  incloded 
in  the  contract  there  has  been  expended  the  sum  of  $4,096.87.  A  4-inch 
cast-iron  water  main  with  4-inch- rolled-iron  stand-pipes,  8  in  uuiDber,n8^ 
ing  to  the  second  floor  has  been  laid  and  tested  by  pressure  of  230  pomidi 
per  square  inch;  the  stand-pipes  have  2^-inch  hose  outlets  on  first  and 
second  floors,  above  which  the  water  will  not  rise  in  the  present  conditioi 
of  the  city  supply.  Ultimatel^^  these  stand-pipes  must  be  extended  to 
the  roof  with  suitable  outlets  and  connection  for  hose  and  for  water 
supply  to  the  toilet  rooms  on  each  floor.  It  will  probably  be  nece««iy 
to  put  in  steam  force  pumps  unless  the  tunnel  now  under  eoustrnction 
for  increasing  the  city  water  supply  is  comi)leted  within  the  next  eight 
months. 

The  walls  of  the  third  story  are,  by  necessity  of  the  style  of  the  archi- 
tectural order  of  the  exterior,  higher  than  needed  for  comfort.  AtW 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  third  floor  a  tier  of  windows  or  doors  o|)eo- 
ing  through  the  interior  walls  into  the  great  halls  are  provided.  1/* 
brick  floor  upon  rolled-iron  beams  were  placed  at  this  level  the  third* 
story  office  rooms  would  still  be  of  sufficient  height,  and  a  fourth  atoiy 
would  be  gained  containing  thirty-six  large  rooms  of  12  feet  height} 
besides  staircases,  and  all  this  would  add  to  the  cost  of  the  buildisf 
only  the  cost  of  their  flooring. 

These  rooms,  absolutely  fire-proof,  wcmld  be  well  liglited  and  venfr 
]ate<l,  and  would  provide  accommodation  for  300  to  4CK>  more  clertt 
and  a  very  great  quantity  of  public  reconls. 

There  have  been  used  in  the  building  to  date,  5,956A  cubic  yards  of 
concrete,  3,516  cubic  yards  of  rubble-stone  masonry*,  and  llj  milUoimof 
brick  have  been  lai<l.^  Terra  cotta  to  the  value  of  $32,396.94  has  be* 
set  in  the  walls.     The  remainder  of  the  term-cotta  is  on  the  ground 
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y  for  use  when  the  walls  reacb  the  proper  height.  There  have 
I  used  as  iron  beams,  ties,  and  clamps,  154  tons  of  wrought  iron, 
inty  thousand  two  huudrel  and  eighty-nine  days'  work  of  all  em- 
meuts  have  been  given  to  the  building,  not  including  contractors' 
J. .  A  large  quantity  of  material  is  on  the  ground  ready  for  use,  and 
work  will  be  prosecuted  as  long  as  the  weather  permits  during  the 
of  the  season, 
le  apiiropriations  and  expenditures  to  date  have  been — 

aw  of  August  7,  1882,  appro))riated ^-^oO,  000  00 

aw  of  March  3, 1883,  appropr.at^d 150,000  00 

aw  of  March  3,  1883,  for  heating  apparatus,  appropriated 40,000  00 

aw  of  July  7,  Li84,  for  building- 206,5,^)9  62 

Total  appropriation  availabh; 706, 559  62 

lilt  expended  t-o  15th  September,  188^3,  date  of  lai>t  annual  report  for 

constrncriou  of  Pension  Building 176  970  14 

that  date  aud  to  October  27,  1H84 259,886  89 

Total 436,857  03 

• —     ■  '  * 

ice  available 239,702  59 

int  expended  on  heating  apparatUK  to  date  of  last  annual  report, 

h  September,  188;^ 519  45 

that  report  and  to  October  27,  1884 10,059  74 

Total 10,579  19 

[able  October  27,  1884,  for  Pension  Building 229,702  59 

able  October  27,  1884,  for  heating  apparatus 29, 420  81 

Total 259.123  40 

)r  more  detailed  information  I  inclose  documents  showing  the  ob- 
>  of  expenditure,  a  list  of  contracts  made  since  last  report,  and 
8  of  the  roofs  of  the  building.  Cellar  plans  and  plans  of  the  several 
ies  and  elevations  and  cross-sections  of  the  building  accompanied 
ast  annual  report  and  were  printed  by  Congress.  It  is  not  necessary, 
efore,  to  repeat  them. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Supervising  Engineer  and  Architect  new  Pension  Building^ 

Lot^  QuartennasterQenei'al  U.  8.  A.  (retired), 

on.  H.  M.  TifiLLER, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


iaItriaU  rtceitedfar  (he  fire-proof  building  for  Pension  Office,  to  October  27,  1884. 

en  0t^ae cubic  yanls  996 

el do 4,735 

>le  dtoue do 3,516 

flit barrels.-  13,862 

do...-  7,2215 

cubic  yardfl..  12,605 

ed  bricks... 578,561 

ion  bricks 11,457,843 

id  bricks 161,000 

»nck« iJ.800 

6088  VOL  2 27 
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Fire  bridks 

Iron,  wronglif * tous.. 

Sheet  lead l)Ounds . . 

Sheet  copper do 

Venet Ian  red do 

Metallic  brown do 

Red  lend do 

Cast-iron  columns  and  abaci : tons. . 


6,500 

*••*•  "J  "^  .  .1 

*  •  ^  u 

15,7-tv 

17,  H)-* 

•JIJAH) 

1  TjOO 


Littt  of  CO II trad H  viiteirti  into  for  fiirnitflihitj  labor  and  maUrials  for  the  firt-proof  hnxhl'w 
fo/PfUHioii  Office  from  i^v'pteiiiher  15,  l^>i,  to  October  i>7,  1864,  hjf  Getitral  M.'C.  3/f.j 
supcrrisiinf  viiyiiKtr  and  architect. 


Date. 


Xamr  ami  i-e»id«iK*e  of  con- 
Irnctor. 


Contrat't  for— 


Pnces". 


188:{. 
l>cc.20. 

July  5  . 
July  9  . 


Oct.  11. 
Oct.  21 . 


Rowlrr  A:   Co..    Clcvilami, 
Ohio. 

J»ni«'«  F.  llrii-n.  Warthinjj- 

toii.  II.  V. 
Jaiui-i4  M.  York  .ind  Eilwanl 

S.  York. \Vasliiiig:ton,  D.  0. 


J.,1.  ])<>rtiuond  JL  Co.,  \Ya8h- 
iiij^ton,  D.  C. 

ritt«1)iirfrli  Jlriilj;!'  Company, 

Pittslmrgh,  Pa. 
Frank    M.   I.i-e.    Baltiniorf 

County,  Maryland. 


Iron  castin;;8  for  aliari  for  larjie  col- 
umns, 4U  ca.stiogrt.  l^i^i^  tons. 

MatoiialH  and  labor,  iittinj;  up  two 
I      toih'tti'-rooma. 

:  Materials  an<l  labor,  Iayin«;  floorM,  iuid 

I      furnishing  in  place  wiudow-saflh  nud 

'      dooi  H  for  htwer  tloor,  south  half  of 

biiihliu;;. 

Laying:  »owc*r-plpe  around  the  build- 

iiig. 


All  tlu'  iron  work  for  roofa 
3,()00  barrels  of  lime 


$900  for  all. 


♦1,287  for  all. 

Fur  doorins.  $1.77 
HjtHh  and  dooi 
fl.994.  13:    tota 

♦  ♦.r/ii.ia. 

A  t  69  cent9  per  liM 
foot.      AniouDt 
contracf,  $701.73. 

r^9,492  lor  ail. 

M  cents  per  barrel 
300  pounds. 


IIEPORT 


OF  THE 


IH^REEDMEN'S    HOSPITAL. 


Freedmen'«  Hospital, 
Washington^  D,  C,  September  17,  1884. 

i  respectfully  snbinit  the  aimual  report  of  this  hospital  for  the 
ear  ending  June  30,  1884. 

iig  the  >  ear  there  have  been  1,723  patients  admitted  and  treated ; 
rere  colored,  702  white.  Of  the  colored,  515  were  males,  506 
;.  Of  the  white,  577  were  males,  125  females.  The  whole  nura- 
nitted  was  1,500.  The  average  admissions  were  125^  per  month, 
iccompanying  tables  will  set  forth  the  conditions  and  the  dis- 
)r  which  patients  were  admitted  and  treated, 
ig  the  year  there  have  been  176  Heaths.  The  table  marked  A 
:)w  the  causes  of  death.  That  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  con- 
>f  nmuy  of  the  cases  when  admitted,  I  submit  the  following  table 
I  B,  showing  the  number  of  deaths  occurring  within  ten  days 
Iniission,  and  the  time  each  was  in  the  hospital  prior  to  death, 
(ig  the  year  there  were  95  surgical  operations  performed.  They 
liformly  successful.  I  wdl  mention  the  principal  ones.  Ampu- 
of  arm,  1;  of  thigh,  1  ;  of  leg,  1;  of  foot,  1 ;  of  fingers,  4;  re- 

of  dislocation  of  shoulder,  2 ;  removal  of  cancers,  2 ;  removal 
r  tumors,  2 ;  of  fibrous  tumors,  2  ;  of  tumor  of  eye,  1 ;  of  bursa, 
foreign  body  (hairpin)  from  uterus,  1;  of  necrosis  of  superior 
ry,  1;  of  malar  bone,  1 ;  fistulic  in  ano,  8;  vesico-vaginal  fistula, 
hrotomy,  2;  circumcision,  3  ;  reduction  of  strangulated  inguinal 
3;  paracentesis  abdominis,  4;  neuroma,  1;  ectropion,  1;  cata- 
;  setting  of  fractured  forearm,  3  ;  of  humerus,  1 ;  of  clavicle,  2; 
•jor  maxillary,  1 ;  of  femur,  1 ;  of  leg,  1 ;  of  ribs,  3 ;  gunshot 
,14. 
J  were  77  cases  of  confinement.    In  this  connection,  I  will  mention 

that  during  the  past  four  years  there  have  been  279  women 
1  in  the  hospital  and  not  a  death  has  occurred ;  there  has  not 
^SLHe  of  puerperal  fever.  I  attribute  this  absence  of  puerperal 
itioDS  to  the  strict  observance  of  sanitary  rules.  The  ))atients 
scrupulously  clean  in  their  persons,  and  great  attention  is  given 
^ddingn  clothing,  and  surroundings. 

ble  marked  C  contains  a  full  list  of  the  injuries,  surgical  cases, 
le  diseases, 
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The  table  iniiiked  I)  will  show  the  nativity  of  the  patients. 

About  215  ex-sol  lieis  have  been  admitted  and  treated.  Tliiscto 
of  cases  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  look  after  their  claims: 
many  beconje  sick  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Connnissiowr 
of  Pensions  are  admitted  to  the  hos])ital.  The  majority  of  the  patient* 
are  admitted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  of  police.  Allca!«». 
however,  are  insi)ected  by  the  physicians  of  the  hospital,  and,  it'wortliy 
and  i)roper,  are  admitted.  No  <listinction  is  made  in  favor  ot  anvcliu*. 
race,  or  sex.  Patients  are  admitte<l  for  treatment  for  every  dist^as^^w 
cept  small- pox. 

Durinfif  the  year,  uikui  the  recommendation  of  the  seeit*taiy  to  tlif 
Board  of  Manajxcrs  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Home,  47  ex -soldiers,  who 
Avere  delayed  in  the  city  for  a  few  days  waiting  transportiitioii,  wen 
received.  For  these  cases  a  small  compensation  has  been  paid  by 
the  Board,  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  keeping  them,  anionutingtt 
$98.80. 

During  the  year  74  persons  were  treated  for  conditions  arising  fh» 
alcoholism.  For  the  past  few  years  applications  for  admission  of  tliii 
class  of  cases  have  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  All  persons  apply- 
ing have  not  been  adniitted;  distinction  is  made  between  thost*  ifh» 
reallv  need  medical  treatment,  and  those  who  merelv  desire  toreiuM 
until  the  eft'ect  of  their  debauchery  wears  otf.  While  many  of  the  (as* 
have  been  of  a  serious  nature,  there  has  b(*en  only  one  death  I'e^nltioj; 
from  congestion  of  the  brain.  This  case  was  neglected  prior  to  li 
mission,  and  he  had  l)een  un<ler  the  influence  of  liquor  for  four  moutli|- 
continuously.  The  medical  treatment  of  these  cases  has  been  confined 
to  meeting  the  various  conditions  arising;  sedatives  have  geiu'wllj 
been  used.  Stimulants  have  been  avoided,  and  only  used  wLeualMo- 
lutely  necessary.  Ju  such  cases  we  have  yielde<l  our  prejmlicestooff 
judgments.  The  treatment  and  management  of  inebriates  baveloof 
been  subjects  of  discussion.  As  a  result  of  my  observation,  lafflrf 
the  0]>inion  that  inebriate  asylums  will  not  accomplish  much.  >Vli6i 
a  person  is  diseased  bordering  upon  martm  a  potu^hi^  should  be  li- 
mited to  a  hospital  and  treated  as  any  other  patient;  when  tliemiJ 
has  become  permanently  diseased,  the  patient  should  be  sent  to  anil* 
sane  asylum.  Other  cases  resulting  fnmi  habit,  desire,  and  a  pnffi 
tendency  to  debauchery  slnmld  be  tieated  as  cases  of  misdeiDeaiM^ 
against  the  community,  and  punishment  should  be  imposed  not  bvtei 
but  by  coutinement,  and  the  party  should  becompelled  to  work  ton«<* 
the  exi)enseof  his  keep. 

In  the  dispensary  attached  2,45!)  persons  have  been  prescribed  foti^ 
ing  the  year.  1  have  endeavored  to  restrict  the  treatment  of  these  <*^ 
door  patints  to  those  who  are  worthy.  I  find  thei'e  is  quitealtfp 
number  of  ])ersons  in  the  community  who  avail  themselves  of  the  b^ 
fits  of  the  disi)ensaries  of  the  city  who  are  not  really  deserving  caw* 
While  the  practice  of  keeping  oj»en  dispensaries  for  outdoor  poori«* 
commendable  charity,  it  can  be  overdone  and  lead  to  abases  by  incfe*^ 
ing  the  number  of  mendicants  in  the  community. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  3(K)  beds.  When  neceBBitf 
requires  it,  the  beds  can  readily  be  increased  to  4(M)  by  utilizing  tfaett* 
ditional  rooms  that  are  in  the  main  building.  I  think,  howe\*er,  tk 
present  number  of  beds  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  who  are  lilEefef 
to  need  hospital  care  and  ti'eatment  for  a  number  of  years  tocoB^ 
There  have  always  been  from  40  to  50  unoccupied  beds  to  meet  anf 
emergency  that  might  arise. 
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iriug  the  year  10  cases  of  idiopathic  erysipelas  were  admitted  and 
ed.    As  the  numbers  were  so  unusaally  large  and  the  cases  severe 

I  deem  it  best  to  call  attention  to  them.  I  desire  also  to  call 
tion  to  the  number  of  cases  of  consumption.    There  have  been  131 

treated.  Of  this  number  60  died.  The  treatment  of  these  cases 
ot  been  satistVwjtory.  Very  few  apply  for  iidmission  to  the  hospital 
their  condition  has  become  hopeless.  The  majority  of  the  case« 
1  come  are  from  that  class  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  worst 
I  and  physical  induences.  The  disease,  as  a  rule,  has  advanced 
it  to  be  checked  by  the  administration  of  physic.  Medicines  do 
ccomplish  much :  they  act  simply  as  palliatives.  Mental,  moral, 
physical  hygiene  will  accomplish  much  more.  One  of  the  chief 
ns  why  such  small  success  follows  the  treatment  is  the  inability  to 
control  of  the  cases  in  their  incipient  form;  and,  again,  because 
iits  will  not  remain  under  treatment  after  they  commence  to  feel 
r.  Contrary  to  the  practice  of  most  hospitals,  I  keep  the«e  patients 
ig  as  possible,  and  giv^e  them  the  advantage  of  treatment. 
3  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution  has  been  excellent.    After 

effort  I  succeeded  in  getting  Congress  to  appropriate  $1,500,  to 

four  bathrooms  for  the  female  wanls,  which  were  much  needed, 
o  repair  as  far  as  possible  the  porches  and  make  them  a  means  of 
M^pe. 

ivalescent  patients  and  those  waiting  to  be  confined  are  required, 
*  as  possible,  to  perform  some  light  service.  The  men  assist  in  tak- 
ire  of  the  grounds,  and  the  women  assist  in  sewing.  Most  of  the 
ing  used  in  the  hospital  is  made  by  the  female  patients;  the  mend- 
i  done  by  them.  The  following  articles  have  been  m.ide:  Pants, 
irt8,189;  chemises,  61;  skirts,  42;  apnms,  134;  dresses,  110;  bed- 
,27;  handkerchiefs,  44 ;  bonnets,  8;  sheets,  76;  drawers,  185;  pil- 
Ewes,  119;  curtains,  17;  tray-covers,  6;  pillow-ticks,  35;  uight- 
8,  48;  towels,  60;  caps,  2. 

>p]ies  for  the  hospital  during  the  year  were  purchased  under  con- 

This  is  the  first  time  supplies  have  been  purchased  by  this 

od,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  a  success.    The  articles  supplied  are 

equal  in  quality  to  those  heretofore  received,  and  the  price  very 

less.  I  have  been  able  under  this  system  to  make  a  saving  of 
0  in  subsistence  alone. 

ft  Boanl  of  Visitors  recently  appointed  by  yon  have  visited  the  in- 
ion.  They  will  submit  a  report,  the  result  of  their  observations, 
ligions  services  are  held,  as  formerly,  three  times  a  week  in  the 
*1.  These  exercises  are  conducted  by  two  theological  students 
Howard  University,  who  receive  their  board  for  their  services. 

visit  the  wards  daily,  write  letters  for  the  patients,  and  perform 
other  services  as  may  be  required  of  them.  Ministers  from  the 
represtnting  the  various  denominations,  are  permitted  to  visit  the 
tal  at  all  hours. 

dical  students  from  the  several  medical  coHege;^  of  the  city  have 
m1  themselves  of  the  clinical  advantages  offered.  The  opportunity 
tne88  operations,  to  stu<ly  diseases  at  the  bedside,  has  been  of 
il  advantage  to  the  colored  medical  students,  who  are  not  received 
My  by  kindred  institutions.    Quite  a  number  of  the  female  stn- 

from  the  training  school  for  nurses  have  been  permitted  to  walk 
ards  and  gather  all  the  practical  information  possible.  I  have 
raged  this  class  of  students  in  their  work,  and  have  often  found 
services  valuable. 
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After  many  montlin  of  urgiii;;  I  have  Hiicecedeil   in  gettisR  tlie  U 
inisBioneri*  of  tbe  District  to  pare  tlie  miiin  street  leading  to  tlie 
pit-al. 
AH  of  whinli  is  re8i>ect fully  sntiniittcd. 
Very  resi>ectfullv, 

C.  B.  PURVIS,  M.  D,, 
SvrgeoniH-Cli 
Hon.  H.  M.  Tei-i.kr, 

Secretfirj/  of  the  Interior, 
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6  died  in  10  daya  after  admiiuiiiiii. 
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Tabi.k  C. — The  diseaseft  and  conditions  for  which  patienU  were  admitted,  *f-v. — Coutin 
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Table  D. — Xatirifi/  of  paticntt. 


Where  bom. 


Numljor.i 


Where  bom. 


XoBibrr. 


Viruinla 

Maryland 

Diatrict  of  Columbia. 

Ireland 

New  York   

Pcnnayl  vania 

Germany 
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Nort  h  Caralina 
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Illinois 
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A) 

68 

.•48 

32 

16 

15 

11 

0 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

8 


5 
5 


4 
3 
3 
3 
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Wfst  Indies 

Alabama 

At  sea 

Canada 
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France 
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Table  E. 


le  30.  1883 


hospital 


le  30.  1984 


White. 


31 


542 
4 


546 

577  ! 


514  ! 

27 

1 


542 


35 


22 


102 
1 


103 


125 


104  ' 
11 


115 


10 


53 


644 
5 


649 


702 


65 


618 

38 
1 


057 


45 


416 
34 


450 


515 


351 

66 

1 


418 


97 


Colored. 

1 

1 
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Females. 

Total. 
161 

toUl. 

06 

214 

872 
38 

788 
72 

1,432 
77 

410 

860 

1,500 

506 

1,021 

1,723 

347 

72 

3 

608 
138 

4 

1,316 

176 

5 
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840 

1,497 

84 

181 
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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  20, 1884. 

11.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  : 

oard  of  Visitors''  of  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  appointed  by 

months  since  and  consisting  of  Messrs.  Arthur  McArthnr, 

Edmunds,  Alouzo  Bell,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Baxter,  Miss  C.  B.  Bab- 

icis  J.  Grimke,  and  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Hood,  has  the  honor  to 

3  following  report: 

pital  has  been  visited  and  inspected  at  intervals  by  a  majority 
nbers  of  the  Board,  and  by  some  of  them  many  times,  during 
iimmer.  No  visitor  has  had  at  any  time  any  occasion  to  find 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  without  dissent, 
ospital  is  in  good  condition  as  to  every  detail. 
s  and  bedding,  the  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of  the  wards, 
ng  of  the  inmates,  and  the  food  supply,  all  have  been  care- 
»cted  and  commended. 

ilts  of  treatment,  whether  of  medical  or  surgical  cases,  will, 
ed,  compare  very  favorably  (vith  those  of  any  like  institution 
ntry. 

>ard  takes  pleasure  in  stating  the  conviction  that  the  man- 
s  careful  and  painstaking  in  the  enforcement  of  cleanliness  in 
,  closets,  kitchens,  and  laundry,  and  in  availing  itself  of  every 
gency  within  the  appropriation  at  its  control  to  make  and 
lospital  what  a  hospital  should  be. 

geon  in  charge.  Dr.  Purvis,  has  made  what,  in  the  opinion  of 
I,  are  two  important  recommendations,  viz^  the  erection  of 
pou  the  southern  side  of  the  two  wards  lying  on  the  north 
e  inclosure,  and  the  purchase  of  such  a  quantity  of  hose  of 
iber  as  would  be  available  in  case  of  tire, 
ches  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  second  floor  would  afford 
t  place  for  the  outdoor  exercise  of  convalescents,  and,  what 
ve  even  more  important,  would  afford  means  of  safety  in  the 
ire. 

^ing  now  no  really  adequate  means  of  contending  against  a 
18  a  tire  might  occur  at  any  moment,  such  means  as  are  prac- 
ould  be  at  once  adopted  as  would  secure  the  rapid  vacation  of! 
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the  buildings  by  the  inmates,  and  hose  should  be  purchased  and  so  kept 
that  at  a  moment's  notice  it  could  be  put  in  use. 

We  leave  the  details  to  be  suggested  by  the  surgeon' in  charge,  but 
earnestly  repn  sent  the  necessity  for  prompt  action  in  the  matter  of 
securing  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  from  the  results  of  a  fire  which  raay 
originate  at  any  moment. 
By  direction  of  the  Board, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALONZO  BELL, 
President  Board  of  Vmtors. 
Francis  J.  Grimke, 

Secretary  Board  of  Visitors. 
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BOARD    OF  VISITORS  OF  THE   GOVERNMENT 

HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


NON-RESIDENT  OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOSPITAL,  JUNE  30,  1884. 


VISITORS. 


JOSEPH  M.  TONER,  M.  D„, 

President  of  the  Bjard, 
JAMES  C.  WELLING,  LL.D. 
WILLIAM  GKIER,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N. 
Mbs.  a.  M.  GANGEWER. 
Mbb.  AMELIA' J.  ROWLAND. 


ADM.  JOHN  J.  ALMY,  U.  S.  N. 
Rev.W.  S.  EDWARDS,  D.  D. 
F.  P.  CUPPY.  Esq. 
ROBERT  MURRAY,  M.  D.. 

SUROCON-GENEItAL,  U.  S.  A. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD. 
Messrs.  TONER,  GRIER,  and  MURRAY. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev.  JOHN  CHESTER,  D.  D. 
Rkv.  a.  FLORIDUS  STEELE. 
Rev.  J.  G.  BUTLER,  D.  D. 


Rev.  THOS.  B.  HUGHES. 
Rev.  J.  C.  HAGEY. 


RESIDENT  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

W.  W.  GODDING,  M.  D.,  Sup^intendent  and  ex-officio  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Viaiiort 
SAMUEL  B.  LYON,  M.D.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Phytncian  in  charge  of  the  Female  Departmmt' 
L  H.  WITMER,  M.  D.,  First  Assistant  Physician  in  ch4irge  of  the  Male  Department. 
HAURICE  J.  STACK,  M.  D.,  Second  Assistant  Physician, 
L  C.  PATTERSON,  M.  D.,  Third  Assistant  Physician. 
I C',  SIMP.SON,  M.  D.,  Fourth  Assistant  Physician, 
^  E  KENNEY,  M.  l>..  Night  Medical  Inspector, 
:  W  BLACKBURN,  M.D.,  Special  Pathologist. 

4-27 


REPOKT 


THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


Go^'EeNMEKT  Hospital  foe  the  Insank, 

Xear  Washington,  D.  C,  October  1, 1884. 
Sitt:  Tlie  Board  of  Visitors  have  the  honor  t«  submit  tliis  their 
tweutf-Diath  auDual  report. 

AtteutioD  is  re8i>ectfully  called  to  the  following  tables,  which  proHeut 
»  sDmmary  of  resnlts  of  the  hospital  work  duriug  the  past  fiscal  year:, 

SCUUAHY. 


H. 

>.-s. 
7,15 

ToUbL 

1883 

Aaeiag  Uw  yur 

trentmcnt 

- 

» 

RUO 

1.M1 

n. 

tri£>piui.-ni 


Tulil  iliwiluir^Hl  and  died  . . 


»  Bo-pfw)  Ser»^*>"- 


5  White . . 
jColnnd. 

<  While  . . 
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Aditiisshnu  and  difteharges — Continued. 


MaleA. 


Femalea. 


TotaV 


,1c 


ADMITTKII  l»i;Bl!fr.  TIIK  YEAR  188:{-'84. 

A  miy 

Nhvv 

Mnriuc  JloHpital  Sirviro 

Civil  lifo 


iMir.i:  ii:i.  \iMKM  m  i'.i\<.  rm:  ^ 


Anny 

Xavy    

Miiriue  Ilo.siiitul  S«Mvi»«' 
Civillife 


l)lr>C:IIAI{(;KI>  MMl.S".  IHK  YVWl—hWorcrfil . 
Army 

Xavy 

MariiH'  Ho8]Mial  SiTvirt- 

/,.    MIT  S  Wliiti* 

<'»^''^'f'* h'olom 


Col«>rf«l 

White 
Coloi  ii\ 

White 
Ciiloii'd 


White 
(^oh>re«l 


172 

4 

13 


176 


13 


4 
1 

07 


02 


L»H(5 


•:ai:. 

White 
Cohued 

White 

Coh>l  e«l 

Wliite 
r«>loie(l 

Whitr 
(?oljne(l 


60(i 
13 

G19 

C« 

G9 

17 

L>3r.  1 

1 

3:ii 

1,041 


While. 
Ciil<>ie<l 

Wliite 
C'oUired 

White 
Cohileil 


31 


31 


•> 


28 


G6 


I»ISCIIAI{<:KI»  I'IIMX".  IMF.  \K\U—I  mpniirtf 

Army 


5  White    . 
f  Coloi  e«l . 


^,  ^  White 

^•*^>' Colored 

M..iiiir  Hospitnl  Sn vire |  C%?ioml 


17 


42 
19 


3 


211 
8<i 


f 
G 


/,     .,  1.^.  (  Whit*'  l'» 

^''^'•'>'*«* {colored..         2 


|ilM:HAlt(iKi>  lU'lMXO  THE  VKAU — I'nintprovtd 
Arm  V 


17 


5 
3 


35 


(  White  . . 
\  Colored  - 


Navy 

^tarino  llo^pital  Servio 


C  White  . . 
I  Colored . 

C  White  . . 
\  Colonel . 


rM..:i  i;«v.  S  White  . . 

^^*^'**'^« 1  Colored. 


I  I 


1  ! 


1  i 
1 


DittciiAUOBii  iM'uiXG  TUB  YRAK— A'ot  ifuane. 
Army 


C  White... 
\  Colored . . 


«'»"'"••-•■ l^o"^:: ....!. 


2 


CI    : 


3 


2*M 


aoo 


13 


ITC 
i:i 


61      i:.i 


«r:2 


&» 


•M 


i\> 


z\ 


41 


13  ,. 


17 


8  ! 


8    . 


2.'» 


8 


1  ! 


li 


1 
1 
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Jdmi89ion9  avd  discharges — Continued. 


MaleH. 


Femalon. 


Total. 


DKCKASRD  DUBIlfQ  THE  YEAU. 


\ 


White . .  - 
Colored . . 

White... 
Colored . . 


e  Hoepital  Stirvico JSlo^ed 

if^,  <  White... 
(  Colored . . 

KRMAIMXG  JUNE  30,  1884. 


21 
1 


22 
3 


14 
12 


10 
G 


2G 


16 


51 


16 


536 


5  White  . . 

{ Colored..!      11 


J  White  . . . 
I  Colored . . 


61 


e  Hospital  Service IrJlJ^^A' 


)  Colored  . 


15 
4 


:r^  fWhite...!    178 

"® ^Colored..       70 


547 
01 
10 


3 


188 
71 


■!    257  I 


259 


884 


262 


•»*> 


3 


42 


67 


550 
61 
19 

516 


1,146 


K. — There  were  six  less  personH  than  caHCH  nnder  treatment  in  tlie  course  of  the  j'ear  by  reason 
ImusiouD. 

16  patieuts  from  civil  life  reinainiug  June  30,  1884,  are  classified  as 
ws: 


t  of  Columbia,  transient 

:t  of  Columbia,  resident  indi;;ent 

t  of  Columbia,  couviots  and  criminals 

States  cou victs  and  criminals 

!  patients 


oUl. 


Monthly  changes  of  population. 
Admitted. 


Males.     Females.      Total. 


25 

208 

10 


11 
242 


36 
450 
10 


9 

9 

5 

6 

11 

257 

259 

516 

Discharged. 


Date. 


O 

1883 

er.  1883. 
laai 

r.  1883  . . 
1884  ... 
,1884  ... 

»4 

M 


Jil 


9 


21 
13 
15 
14 
17 
8 
8 
79 
12 
26 
60 
13 

286 


n 

e 

a 


6 
7 
6 
3 
7 
5 
1 
3 
6 
7 
5 
5 

61 


^  1 

c3 
•♦- 
O 

H 


27 
20 
21 
17 
24 
13 
9 
82 
18 
33 
65 
18 

347 


« 

4) 


ee 

9 

3 

9 

12 

2 

7 

4 

4 

2 

10 

3 

5 

1 

6 

2 

11 

5  j 
19  ! 
9 

106 


1  I 

2  I 
2 

22 


eS 


12 
9 

14 

11 
6 

13 
6 
8 

11 
6 

21 

11 

128 


3 
4 
5 
4 

3 


Died. 


0) 

a 

s 


2  I 

3  j 

4  I 
1  I 
1  ' 


if 

■i*.S  BS 

o 


5  I 

7 
9  ' 

5  I 

4 


9 

9 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

2 

7 

7 

2 

9 

6 

6 

2 



2 

51 


16 


67 


17 
16 
23 
'16 
10 
22 
8 
10 
18 
15 
27 
13 

195 
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PhytticaJ  vondUion  of  those  tcho  died. 


Apoplexy 1 

Apoplexy,  opi lopti<" 7 

Apoplexy,  liiiMiiorrhiij^ic .' ^ 

A  popk'xy,  serous "2 

Asphyxia* 1 

Bri^lit's  cliHeast^  of  kidneys 1 

Diarrluea  and  inanilioii 4 

Exhaustion  from  aciitv  mania ....  "2 

Ga«tn)-entoro  colitis 1 

Old  fl*rt' 2 


Organic  disease  of  brain I'* 

Or;;aT.ie  disease  of  heart 4 

Paralysis,  bulbar i 

Paresis 9 

Phthisis  ))ulmouali8 lU 

Pneumonia i 

Pneumonia,  typhoid 1 

Remittent  fever 1 


bT 


Duration  of  the  mental  dineasef  on  admissiouj  of  those  icho  rtcorvrid. 


Under  10  days o 

Between  10  and  20  days 15 

Between  20  and  \V)  <lay8 4 

Between  1  and  2  months 20 

Between  2  and  \\  numtlis 7 

Between  W  and  4  months 10 


Between  H  and  10  months  . 
Between  10  and  12  months 

Between  1  and  2  j'ears 

Between  2  and  3  years  .... 

Between  W  and  4  years 

Between  5  and  6  vears 


Between  4  and  5  months Unknown 

Bet  ween  5  and  (>  months 1  ' 

Between  ♦)  and  8  months 5 


» 


Duration  of  the  nurntal  diseanc  of  those  tcho  died. 


l^ss  than  one  month 3 

Four  months 2 

Six  months 1 

Seven  months 2 

Eiji^ht  months 1 

Nine  months 2 

One  yejir 17 

Two  years 7 

Three  years 7 

Four  years 1 

Five  years 3 

Six  years 1 

Nine  years 2 

Ten  years 3 


Fifteen  years 

Nineteen  years 

Twenty  years 

Twent>-two  years 
Twenty  four  years 
Twenty-five  years 
Thirty-three  years 
Thirty-four  years  . 
Thirty -eight  yejirs 

Forty  years 

Unknown 


Duration  of  disease  on  admission. 


Males. 


LESS  THAK  SIX  MONTHS. 

;  I 

A««x.                                                            C  White...!      36 
^™> J  Colored 

^*^^ {Colored.. I ' 

Mvine  Hospital  Service {c^foJ^d!:!       ? 

j 

UlvUlife  5  White...'      27 

^*^""" {Colored...      10  I 

I 

I 

I 


35 


5 


3 
87 


Suicide  by  hanging. 


Females. 


ToUb- 


13 
5 


80 


18 


35 


5  . 


18 


55 
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DwraiUm  of  dUeates  on  admission — Continaed. 


Males. 


IJtBB  THAX  OXK  TKAR. 


C  White... 
i  Colored.. 

5  White  .. 
i  Colored.. 


•  HoepiUl  Serrloe {SKJSd 

"• {colored 


OKK  TO  TWO  TSAA8. 


5  White... 
I  Colored . . 


5  White . 
{  Colored 


e  Hoepital  Sarrioe {^^\^^ 


OVXB  TWO  TKAR8. 


e  Hoapitel  Service 
Ife 


<  White. 
}  Colored 

$  White . 
I  Colored 


OVKB  TBBXB  TXAB8. 


c  White... 
I  Colored.. 


5  White... 
)  Colored.. 


C  White... 
}  Colored . . 


5  Hoepitel  Servioe Icot^V. 

ife J 


White... 
Colored . . 


OYER  fOUB  TIAB8. 


» HoepiUl  Serrioe 
fe 


wrrrn  to  tbh  tkabs. 


c  White . 
\  Colored 

5  White . 
I  Colored 

5  White 
I  Colored 

5  White  . 
(Colored 


5  White. 
{ Colored 


5  White.. 
{Colored.. 


e088  YOL,  2- 


-28 


10 
2 


4 

2 


25 


i*^  jWhite...!      17 

"•* {Colored..        6 


C  White...       10 
i  Colored..;        1 


4 

1 


12 


2 
2 


16 


4 
1 


36 


12 
2 


6 


25 
2 
1 

23 


11 
2 
1 
5 


12 


16 


36 


20 


51 


19 


16 


21 


Females. 


0 
1 


2 

1 


2 
2 


2 
1 


10 


3 


3 


Totels. 


10 


3 


12 
2 


11 


25 


1 
33 


11 


36 

[ 


U 


61 


24 


i 
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Duration  ofdUeaMe  on  admUsion — Continued. 


FiVK  lo  TKN  YKAR6— Continued. 
Marine  Hospital  Service 


5  White...' 
i  Colored.. 


Ci^>"f« IcoKi^ 


TKN  TO  TWBKTY  YBAR0. 


Army. 
Navy . 


C  White . 
i  Colored 

C  White . 
I  Colored 


Marine  Hoepltal  Service {coKi^.:! 


OVKR  TWSXTT  TKAKR. 


Army. 


5  White. 
{Colored 


^^""y {colored 

Marine  HoapiUl  Service {c3orod 

Civ«W« {SSIJti 


rXKKOWK. 


Army. 

Navy. 


J  White. 
{Colored 

C  White. 
{Colored 


Marine  Hospital  Service {cofored!! 

Civil  life {SKJSd 


XOT  UfSAMK. 


(White. 
{Colored 


Males. 


Femaleap 


23 


4 
2 


8 


•  • 

•  • 

1 

1 

1 

2 

•  • 

1 

1  i 

1 

23 
2 


41 


31 


4 
1 


3 
2 


1 


5  I 


Totib. 


11 


1  u 


5  = 


11 
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hoicing  the  nativity^  as  far  at  could  ha  a$oertained,  of  the  6,022  oases  treated. 


Hathre  bom. 


Foreign  bom. 


olnnibi*. 


ta 


hire 


in* 


In* 


tion 


tory. 


Number. 

660 

439 

440 

457 

321 

160 

141 

60 

58 

53 

57 

47 

42 

33 

45 

28 

22 

30 

29 

19 

14 

23 

9 

13 

4 

15 

14 

9 

11 

2 

2 

7 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


3,291 


Ii*eland 

Germany 

Enjzland 

France 

Canada  

Scotland 

Switzerland 

lUly 

Denmark.... 

Norway....*. 

Sweden 

Poland 

Rnasia 

Austria ... 

Kova  Scotia 

Spain 

Holland 

Wales 

Portugal 

Hungary 

Mexico 

Saxony  

Malta 

Belgium 

Buenos  A-vrcs 

Costa  Rioa 

Bavaria 

Sicily 

British  Columbia 

British  Possessions  . . . 
East  Indies  (British) . 
West  Indies  (British). 
West  Indies  (Hayti) . . 

New  Brunswick 

Cuba 

China 

Sandwich  Islands 

Coast  of  Africa 

Cyprus 

Turkey 

Greece 


Total 


yun^)er. 

1,203 

793 

187 

56 

51 

46 

22 

28 

15 

U 

18 

12 

10 

11 

9 

4 

7 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

3 

I 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

1' 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

I 


2,482 


3,291 

2,482 

249 


6,022 


Form  of  disease  in  those  admitted. 


n 


.--,  2.000 

•••;:::... I  922 

,.  717 

l.J  1,411 

: :...!  «» 

® .;  84 

""'///.. .\  889 
I  ' 


- 

--  1 

53 
92 
43 

2,053 

1,014 

760 

92 
20 

1,503 
89 

20 

104 

21 

410 

2 

Kleptomania.. 
Nymphomania 
Imbecility.... 
Opium  eaters . 
Not  insane 

Total.... 


3S.  I  l-g 


e 
H 


^1 


3    

8  ! 

56  '            5 
11  : 

8  I  1 


5,675 


847 


a 


8 

3 

61 

11 

• 


6,022 
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As  far  as  conld  be  ascertained,  the  volunteers  of  the  Army  and  Nav] 
under  treatment  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  entered  thi 
service  from  the  following  States : 


New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania!. . . 

Indiana 

lliohiKan 

Ulinois 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Har>  land 

Massschusotts . . 

New  Jersey 

Maine 


Army,  i  Navy,  i  Total.  . 


57 

44 

33 

28 

16 

24 

11 

7 

10 

6 

3 

7 

34 
6 
8 


57 
44 
33 
28 
16 
24 
11 
7 

10 
6 
3 
7 
34 
6 
9 


Nebraska 

Dt-lawai^ 

MinnefM>ta , 

Iowa 

North  Cantlina 

New  Mexico 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

West  Virginia 

Rhode  Island , 

UiHtrict  of  Columbia . . . 
Unknown , 


Army.   Navy.   ToU 


Total 


1  I. 

1  . 

2  i. 

}' 

1 
2 
2  ' 

2i 
1 1 

10 
323 


4 


Tabular  stniement  of  Ihe  time  of  life  at  which  the  6.022  cases  irvated  nince  the  o|iaiiii^  oj 

Institution  became  insane. 


Under  10  years.. 

Between  10  and 
15  and 
20  and 

•  25  and 

30  and 
35  and 
40  and 
45  and 
60  and 
60  and 
70  and 
80  and 

Over  00  years... 

Unknown  

Not  insane 


15  years 
20  years 
25  years 
30  years 
85  years. 
40  years. 
45  years. 
50  years. 
60  years. 
70  years. 
80  years. 
90  years. 


Total. 


1883. 


101 
60 

364 
1.006 
1.123 


655 
443 
801 
292 
166 
57 
8 


138 
8 


5,675 


Admitted.. 


5 

3 

4 

S4 

42 

41 

53 

89 

86 

49 

S2 

7 

1 

1 

10 
1 


lA 
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Private  patients. 


Males. 


There  were  at  the  beginning  of  thp  year 
deceived  dorbig  the  year 

Whole  number  under  treatment 

Discharged  during  the  year 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 


6 
1 


6 
1 


T9 


m 
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imoi 


I 

I 


*:S=*-s:i£;S«!:5«RSSSX!S3S3aSSS3X8Rf.    3 


1»10X  I 


■I«»l  ] 


■api""a 


.„j,    assasssisijsissasjsijgstasaasss 


1  III! 
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I 

I 
I 
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■|toi  ^ 


III 


*n"H 


ill 


p 

~ 

K 

1^ 

■I"!-!, 

11 

11 

'"""'■* 

fl 

»IUK 

1^ 

. 

■[■mx 

II 

■iIllU,.jI 

i| 

1 

■»i'n 

it 

■s 

I'lnx 

""'"  Ij_ 
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Summary  of  total  admissions. 


BO t Age  of  ciMM  recovered. . , 
Nitoge  of  cases  improved . . . 
Botage  of  oases  nnimproved 

entage  of  oases  died 

BDtage  of  cases  remaining  . . 


Hales. 

Females. 

43.14 
13.48 
2.67 
22.75 
18.06 

27.89 
17.49 
5.42 
25.93 
23.27 

100.00 

100.00 

Both  sexes. 


40.29 
14.23 
3.10 
23.35 
19.03 

100.00 


"he  Dumber  of  admissions,  347,  is  the  largest  during  any  year  since 
close  of  the  war,  and  as  the  Volunteer  Soldiers'  Home  has  now 
isferred  all  the  insane  to  this  hospital  who  had  accumulated  there 
ding  the  opening  of  our  Home  Building,  we  may  hope  for  a  consid- 
ble  falling  oif  in  the  number  of  our  admissions  in  the  future, 
'he  daily  average  resident  during  the  year,  1,040+,  is  in  excess  of 
t  of  any  .previous  year ;  and  as  the  hospital  becomes  a  home  for  the 
lority  of  those  admitted,  a  gradual  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the 
rage  number  under  treatment  must  be  expected.  The  increasing 
rage  age  of  the  inmates  will,  however,  inevitably  advance  the  per 
t.  of  mortality,  and  so  tend  to  equalize  the  number  of  discharges 
i  admissions. 

'he  mortality  for  the  year,  67,  is  again  very  low,  hardly  5  per  cent, 
he  whole  number,  and  barely  more  than  6i  per  cent,  of  theaverage 
nber  under  treatment.  For  the  reason  already  stated  this  low  rate 
not  be  expected  to  continue. 

Tie  percentage  of  recoveries  on  discharges,  about  40J  per  cent.,  is 
hin  a  small  fraction  of  the  average  per  cent,  of  recoveries  during  the 
tv  years  since  the  hospital  was  opened. 

n  its  results  this  has  been  a  fairly  successful  year.  The  Home  Build- 
de8igne<i  to  provide  for  those  patients  received  from  the  Home  for 
tabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  has  been  completed  and  occupied  during 
year.  Ample  accommodations  are  here  afforded  for  one  hundred 
I  fifty  patients,  about  one-fourth  of  that  number  being  provided  for 
Jingle  rooms.  The  corridor  floors  are  laid  on  fireproof  arches  of 
sk.  and  a  flat  ceiling,  which  avoids  the  shadows  of  ceilings  that  are 
I  directly  in  the  arches,  is  suspended  from  the  iron  beams  of  the  floor. 
B  interior  work  of  the  building  is  iu  Georgia  pine,  tastefully  finished 
the  natural  grain  of  the  wood.  The  walls,  both  interior  and  exterior, 
of  brick ;  the  outer  ones  are  built  with  an  air  space,  and  the  heat- 
flues  projected  from  these  within  the  rooms.  The  heat  thus  enter- 
at  the  outer  side,  the  ventilating  flues  being  placed  iu  the  corridor 
lis,  the  warmth  of  the  entire  room  is  secured.  The  cast-iron  steam 
iators  are  of  l)Oth  the  Buudy  aud  the  Clogstou  pattern,  and  the  flues 
BQpplied  with  air  directly  through  the  outer  wall  of  the  building. 
^  rooms  are  bright  and  airy,  the  corridors  being  amply  lighted  by 
^  windows  at  each  end,  and  pleasant  sitting-rooms  are  formed  by 
expansion  of  the  corridors  at  these  places.  Such  open  spaces  are 
^  frequented  by  the  inmates,  aud  are  preferred  by  the  majority  of 
li  to  separate  day-rooms  or  more  pretentious  parlors.  The  means  of 
^  are  fire-proof  stairways  of  iron,  opening  from  either  end  of  the 
Idor.  This  building  has  been  well  and  carefully  built,  plainly  but 
tly  finished  throughout,  and  it  oflers  a  not  unpleasant  home,  we 
6,  for  those  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

be  completiou  of  a  new  wing  of  the  main  hospital  edifice^  the  Re- 
►t,  affords  accommodation  for  about  seventy  of  tbe  tnoat  T^it^iftXiot'S 
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and  iioi83'  of  the  ic'inale  patientn.  In  this  biiildin;::  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  combine  security  and  strength  with  cheertulness  and  beauty; 
how  far  this  has  been  a  success  must  be  for  others  to  say.  The  wood 
finish  of  the  halls  is  in  ash,  of  the  rooms  in  (jleor^ia  pine.  Theflooreof 
the  corridors  are  laid  on  fireproof  arclies;  the  corridors  themselvea  ai* 
subdivided  into  three  compartments  b3^  ]  >ar  tit  ions  and  doors  of  ban- 
mered  |?hiss,  and  at  the  ends  they  expand  into  pleassmt  bays.  Nowh«f 
is  there  a  dark  place,  and  the  interior  light,  even  on  a  clondy  dayfil 
almost  synonymous  with  sunshine.  It  is  lueet  that  this  most  afflicted 
class  of  the  iusane,  necessarily  kept  so  much  within  doors,  shoubl  ha\'6 
all  the  light  they  can,  and  when  we  shut  them  from  the  world  weshonM 
leave  the  heavens  oi)en. 

The  building  in  (connection  with  the  new  wing  of  a  large  sewinprooi 
for  the  inmates,  which  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  rooms  in  the  hospital, 
enables  us  to  convert  the  old  work-room  into  a  dormitory  for  tbe  uijiht 
nursing  and  coustanr  oversight  of  the  epileptic  class  of  the  female 
patients.  The  seizures  of  epilepsy  are  usually  without  warning,  oftci 
at  night,  and  such  supervision  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  etfectually  gnaid 
them  from  injury  and  attbrd  reasonable  immunity  from  sudden  death. 

The  new  kitchen,  in  a  building  that  adjoins  the  bakery,  is  a  larjreroon 
65  by  45  feet,  and  furnished  with  the  latest  appliances  and  lit  by  sky- 
lights,  it  atfords  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  one  left  behind  in  tbebatt- 
ment,and  relieves  the  center  building  of  much  of  the  heat  and  odorof  tfce 
cooking.  In  an  adjoining  ])ortion  of  the  building  are  large  diuin^^-halli 
for  the  outside  help,  with  convenient  lodging-rooms  for  those  euipioyed 
in  the  culinary  department,  while  below  are  storerooms,  milk-room,  meat 
room,  and  scullery.  A  covered  way  aifonls  a  ]mssage,  with  track  tor  the 
food  car,  to  the  main  building,  while  a  longer  brick  arch  becomes  the 
subterranean  avenue  to  the  dining-hall  of  the  detached  buildings. 

The  year  has  certainly  been  one  of  nmterial  growth  of  ihe  bo«pitil 
What  has  been  done  towards  inijiroving  the  condition  of  the  inmateit 
Outdoor  life  continues  to  be  a  prominent  feature  in  the  treatment  here, the 
ample  groves  and  the  mild  climate  rendering  it  possible  to  keep  tbe  in- 
mates in  the  open  air  a  considerable  portion  of  each  day  during  most  of  the 
months  of  the  year.  The  result  is  certainly  an  improvement  in  their 
bodil;,  health  and  not  infretjuently  in  their  mental  condition. 

The  problem  of  i)roiluctive  labor  in  connection  with  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  iusane  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  earnest  thoajdit 
and  study,  even  though  the  most  successful  solution  of  that  problea 
may  not  have  been  reache<l.  The  work  thus  far  accomplished  is  en- 
couraging if  not  brilliant.  The  best  results  have  been  obtained  by&Or 
ploying  parties  of  the  inmates  in  charge  of  attendants  who  work  with 
them  in  labor  on  the  farm  and  grounds,  although  quite  a  number  art 
found  who  are  willing  to  work  in  the  ditlerent  shops,  and  with  iuteJB- 
gent  supervisioTi  there  is  no  doubt  but  considenible  can  be  accomplinbed 
at  mattress  work,  tailoring,  brush  and  mat  making,  fminting,  and  otbtf 
trades,  if  the  proper  facilities  and  constant  encouragement  to  work  ait 
given.  Sewing  and  domestic  duties  afford  congenial  occupation  to  the 
female  ))atient8. 

The  night  nursing  of  the  insane  has  received  considerable  attention 
during  the  past  year,  including,  with  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  gettingi^P 
of  the  untidy  and  the  observation  of  epileptic  cases.  There  is  now,**' 
elusive  of  tiiose  connected  with  the  engineer's  department,  the  j** 
works,  and  the  bakery,  all  of  which  have  a  night  service,  one  night 
medical  oHlcer  and  nine  |)ersons  const^mtly  on  daty  in  care  of  tbe  hoe- 
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I  patients  at  night.  The  result  is  continnons  observation  and 
in  acate  and  feeble  cases,  with  greater  protection  against  acci- 
i  fire. 

plK)intment  of  a  special  pathologist,  who  makes  the  autopsies 
otes  his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  the  changes  wrought  by 
pathological  appearances  left  behind  by  insanity,  is  a  new 
re  in  the  direction  of  thorough  scientific  work  in  connection 
3  National  Hospital  which  can  hardly  fail  to  result  in  time  in 
rgement  of  the  bounds  of  our  at  present  too  shadowy  knowledge 
nost  important  subject.  There  is  probably  no  hospital  in  the 
which  affords  better  facilities  for  this  pathological  work  than 

• 

allowing  table  shows  the  products  of  farm  and  garden  during 


Farm  and  garden  products. 

JbushelB,  at  r>0  cents $34  00 

»,  1,715  bnncbes,  at  6  cents 102  90 

aa),217  bushels,  at  $1.25 271  25 

ring),  fy^Sbusbels,  at  75  cents 396  00 

h),  3,220  pounds,  at8.35cent8 268  87 

biisbels,  at  50  cents 322  50 

,  24,949  heads,  at  6  cents /....  1,496  94 

»prour«,  18  barrels  at$l 18  00 

>e8,  9,314,  at  4  cents 372  56 

9  busbels,  at  50  cents 44  50 

;,656bea<1s,  at  5  cents 1,182  80 

1,675  quarts,  at  6  cents 100  50 

IGiV  dizen,  at$4 v 65  00 

en),  l,:)r>9  dozen,  at  15  cents 203  86 

rs,  4,151,  at  1  cent 41  51 

750  quarts,  at  12i  cents 93  75 

Q  dozen,  at  25  cenU 520  75 

ts,  2,242,  at  5  cents 112  10 

quarts,  at  20  cents 41  60 

nes,  12  quarts,  at  10  cent« 1  20 

,814  pounds,  at  5  C€»-nts 440  70 

12  pounds,  at  12  cents 13  44 

14  bushels,  at  50  cents 642  00 

,475  bunches,  at  3  cents 1 404  25 

1,345  heads,  at  3  cents 130  35 

178  gallons,  at  25  cents 13.094  50 

,580  bunches,  at  2i  cents 189  50 

0  bushels,  at  75  cents 7  50 

ets),  60  busbels,  at  $3 180  00 

ants,  16,960,  at  3  cents 508  80 

J,834  bnncbes,  at  3  cents 85  02 

529  busbels,  at  75  cents 396  75 

8:^  busbels,  at  5^1 83  00 

^bushels,  at|l 47  50 

bushels,  at$l 283  00 

13  busbels,  at  11 13  00 

r24  pounds,  at  8i  cents 3,291  54 

(Irish),  979f  bushels,  at  60  cents 587  85 

(sweet),  816  bushels,  at  45  cents 367  20 

9,  13  cartloads,  at  $2 26  00 

29^  bushels,  at  $1.50 44  25 

4,315  bunches,  at  2^  cents 107  87 

lOTse),  218  pounda,  at  8  cents 17  44 

261  bunches,  at  2i  cents 6  52 

(nmmer),  8,230,  at  1  cent 82  30 

winter),  79  barrels,  at  |1 79  00 

rieB,  2,>«4  quarts,  at  10  cents 28i  40 

,  l,212i  bushels,  at  50  centa 606  25 
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Turnips,  2,202i  bushels,  at  25  cents 155081 

Watermelons,  1,042,  at  10  cents 10  41 

Sale  of  stock,  pigs,  calves,  &c 1,170JI 

$29,44011 

The  followiug  products  were  coDsamed  on  the  farm,  and  conseqaenttf 
are  not  a  part  of  the  profits : 

Corn  fodder  (jifreou),  20  acres,  at  $35 fp^\ 

Corn  fodder  (dry),  100  tons,  at  ^10 IM 

Grass  (green),  5  acres,  at  $40 >• 

Hay,  IpO  tons,  at  $15 2,9 

Oats,  2  acres,  at  $:i5 ^l 

Rye  (green),  4  acres,  at  $30 ttlj 

Wliortt  (gref»u),  4  acies,  at  $35 Ulj 

Corn  (groen),  100  bbls.,  at  §3 3^^ 


Milk,  vegetables,  and  pork  are  the  important  products  of  a  hoepilll 
farm.  The  swine,  consuming  that  large  amount  of  waste  and  oiri 
which  appears  to  be  inseparable  from  the  proper  provision  foralargl 
hospital,  are  perhaps  the  nearest  to  a  clear  profit  of  any  farm  prodai 
More  important  to  the  inmates,  however,  is  the  milk  supply,  into  wbicl 
much  of  the  hay  and  root  crop  of  the  farm  is  converted.  Thedailj 
average  product  through  the  year  has  been  143.77  gallons,  and  not 
that  the  long  delayed  appropriation  for  the  new  bam  for  stock  ba^beei 
made,  we  may  look  for  a  material  increase  in  these  figures  within  tho 
coming  year. 

In  view  of  the  greater  consumption  of  milk  and  increase  of  the  herd 
rendered  necessary  by  the  largJpr  number  of  inmates,  an  additaooil 
amount  of  pasture  ground  in  connection  with  the  out-farra  should  bet* 
once  secured.    It  will  prove  an  economic  measure  from  the  start 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1886,  are  as  fbllowi: 

For  tbe  support,  clotbing  and  treatment  in  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  of  the  insane  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  the  R«venne  Catter  Serv- 
ice; of  persons  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crimes  agaiunt  the  United 
States;  of  inmates  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldieiv, 
and  for  the  indigent  insane  from  the  District  of  Columbia fSTOi^ 

The  basis  of  this  estimate  is  an  expense  of  (225  per  annum  foreiek 
inmate,  and  an  average  number  of -1,200,  which  it  is  hoped  will  d^^ 
exceeded.  For  some  years  a  portion  of  this  expense  has  been  provide! 
for  in  the  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  an  amount  which  has  be* 
increased  from  year  to  year  in  the  proportion  of  increase  in  the  nuail* 
of  inmates  from  the  District.  Should  Congress  see  fit  to  continaettt 
appropriation,  the  rate  of  increase  being  the  same  as  hithertOi  |W 
amount  in  the  District  bill  will  be  $53,462,  leaving  the  sum  of  $21^ 
to  be  provided  in  the  sundry  civil  bill. 

It  Is  asked  that  of  this  appropriation  not  exceeding  (1,000  may  o^ 
expended  as  in  previous  years  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  removals 
patients  to  their  friends. 

For  buildings  and  grounds,  general  repairs  and  iroproyementa |IO.O^ 

The  amount  asked  is  the  same  that  has  been  appropriated  fbr 
this  purpose  for  several  years  past,  and  sufiices  to  keep  the  build* 
ings  in  ordinary  repair  and  the  grounds  in  thrifty  conditdon ;  the 
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re  extensive  improvements  being  provided  for  by  special  ap- 
priation. 

buildiDgs  and  groimdH,  special  improvements,  viz  : 

3wing  gas-holder |1, 100 

pletion  of  stock  and  liay  bam 2, 000 

(D-faonse  and  cold  grapery 3, 000 

ages  on  the  outside  farm 2, 400 

ksliop  for  the  inmates 3,000 

nghall  for  the  detached  buildings.. 9,500 

Total 31,000 

he  main  gas-bolder  requires  renewal.  After  long  service  it  h^  be- 
16  so  defective  as  to  be  unsafe  and  unfit  for  use.    The  leakage  of 

from  it,  when  under  pressure,  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  amount 
lally  consumed  in  lighting. 

he  sum  of  (2,000,  which  was  included  in  the  original  estimate  of  last 
r  has  been  found  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  new  bam,  which 
esigned  to  i>rovide  for  one  hundred  milch  cows  and  also  afford  stor- 

for  a  large  part  of  the  hay  crop  of  the  farm. 

•he  cottage  at  the  Cemetery  is  needed  to  prevent  desecration,  and 
Be  on  the  farm  to  protect  the  growing  crops  from  depredations. 
It,  simple  structures  of  wood  are  all  that  are  required,  and  the  three 
1  be  constructed  for  the  sum  named. 

L  greenhouse  of  moderate  size  is  wanted  for  the  storage  and  propaga- 
1  of  bedding  plants,  and  for  this  purpose  its  erection  would  be  an 
oomic  measure.  In  a  higher  economic  sense  it  is  also  needed  for  the 
asore  and  solace  of  twelve  hundred  insane  for  whom  the  winter  has 
3  no  flowers. 

I  suitable  workshop,  where  those  inmates  who  can  be  trusted  and  are 
lied  in  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools  can  bo  employed,  is  very  much 
jded.  The  small  building  known  as  the  machine  and  cary)eiiter  shop 
ill-saited  and  wholly  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  and  affords  abso- 
ely  no  accommodations  for  the  employment  of  the  insane  as  such,  a  di- 
tion  in  which  important  results  are  now  obtained, 
^n  important  want  is  a  common  dining-hall  for  the  inmates  of  the 
ached  buildings.  A  one-story  structure,  with  hall  of  a  capacity  to 
)vide  for  serving  six  hundred  inmates  at  once,  arranged  with  suitable 
jles  for  carving  and  keeping  the  food  warm,  would  in  the  ca«e  of  the 
iet  classes  of  the  insane  be  found  a  far  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
»it  for  all  parties  concerned  than  that  of  numerous  small  and  seat- 
ed rooms,  which,  however  desirable  with  certain  classes,  are  only  a 
(advantage  with  the  great  mass  of  the  inmates  of  a  hospital.  By  the 
Jction  of  such  a  building,  and  with  very  slight  changes  in  the  existing 
tfds,  accommodations  would  be  at  once  afforded  for  nearly  one  hun- 
ed  additional  patients  at  a  less  cost  than  by  any  other  method  of  pro- 
ton. This  is  an  important  economic  consideration  in  a  hospital  whose 
lids  have  a  constant  tendency  to  become  overcrowded  by  the  influx 
patients.  ^ 

t  the  pnrchase  of  additional  land  for  farming  purposes |6, 000 

That  portion  of  the  hospital  plateau  which  is  best  suited  for  farm 
Dduct*  has  been  seriously  encroached  upon  by  the  ground  having 
BD  taken  up  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  sites  of  the  detached 
ildings  and  by  the  widening  area  of  the  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds 
mt  them. 

n  view  of  the  greatly  increased  number  of  the  inmates  and  the  con- 
aent  growing  consumption  of  milk  and  other  farm  piodweX^^  ^  eovi- 
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siderable  sidditioii  to  the  sirable  laud  becomes  not  only  desirable  biU 
absolutely  uecosHury  if  the  supfdies  are  to  be  obtained  as  hitherto ftoi 
our  own  jjfi'ounds.  Of  the  wisiloin  of  this  in  the  article  of  milk  then 
can  be  no  doubt,  nor  can  the  necessity  of  extensive  grounds  iu  connee- 
tion  with  a  hospital,  for  the  recreation  of  the  inmates  l)e  qaestioued. 

Theopi>ortunity  is  now  j)resented  to  secure  at  a  moderate  exiM^nft 
ture  a  valuable  tract  of  about  Lj  acres,  immediately  adjoining  that  por- 
tion of  the  hospit^d  hmd  known  as  the  Stevens  farm.    After  a  caWi 
ful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  tfce 
Superintendent  of  the  hospital  are  agreed  in  reconiniendinp  tht':i*H|* 
sition  of  this  land  for  hospital  use.    They  consider  it  wrll  adaptwlftii 
cuiti^tion,  advantageous  in  situation,  and  ivasonable  in  price,  hbiIii^ 
no  equally  desirable  tract  is  likely  to  be  offered  at  present,  if  evi'r,itiii 
recommended  that  the  sum  of  i!<(i,000  be  appropriated  for  its  pnrchift 

For  tho  OTfct ion  of  a  distinct,  inclo8('<i  liospilal  hniklin^  for  tli<^  cxinvict  and 
homicidal  insant* f50,ilOI 

Under  the  a(;t  of  188L*  giving  authority  to  the  Attorn ey-Geueral to 
send  to  this  hospital  Tnited  States  convicts  who  have  became  iusaue 
while  serving  sentence  in  i)enal  institntions,  many  persons  of  theciin- 
inal  class  have  been  received  for  custody  and  treatment,  so  that  on  tk 
30th  of  June,  1884,  there  were,  including  military  prisoners  from  Fort 
Leavenworth,  twenty -eight  of  the  convict  class  under  care,  and  astlui 
is  a  class  of  whom  but  few  recover,  they  accumulate  in  the  hospittli 
nnless  they  escjape.  From  the  necessities  of  the  case  they  are  associated  . 
in  the  wards  with  the  other  inmates.  This  ought  not  to  be  so.  We 
rightly  regard  insanity  as  a  misfortune,  not  a  crime,  and  theie  !• 
no  good  reason  wiiy  in  any  asylum  for  the  insane  sepanite  proviuioo 
for  the  convict  insane  shouhl  not  be  made;  least  of  all  should  it  be 
necessary  in  one  under  United  States  control  for  the  criminal  class  to 
be  associated  with  those  patriotic  defenders  of  their  country  who  ittW 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  overtaken  by  disease. 

The  right  of  custody  for  crime  in  the  case  of  the  ctnivict  makesit 
obligatory  that  he  shall  be  se<*urely  kept,  sane  or  insane.  This  c^DDOt 
be  accomplished  within  the  walls  ot  a  hospital  for  the  insiinc  a8 ordi- 
narily ronstructed ;  indeed,  to  so  conv(»rt  a  hospital  into  a  jienitentiarji 
fru'  the  treatment  of  the  ordinary  insane,  except  a  few  homicidal  aw 
dangerous  (rases,  would  hv  simjdy  to  defeat  the  successful  treatment » 
insanity  in  a  great  majority  of  cases. 

The  protection  of  the  community  by  the  proper  custodial  care  of  the 
convict  insane,  and  justice  to  the  innocent  members  of  society  overtaktf 
by  mental  disease,  alike  demand  a  distinct  and  secui-e  provision  for ^ 
convict  and  homicidal  insane. 

In  our  own  case  this  can  be  most  conveniently  afforded  by  adistifij 
department  bnilt  especially  for  this  purpose,  tile  building  with  a^P 
grounds,  inclosed  by  a  high  wall,  thereby  affording  security  fromeacip^ 
along  with  the  open-air  life  and  comparative  freedom  so  necessary  to tsj 
successful  treatment  of  the  insane.  Provision  for  fifty  patients  ahow* 
be  made,  in  not  less  thJIn  four  wards,  suited  to  the  varying  ty|Hf8oftw 
disease.  The  plan  should  admit  of  futurp  extension,  and  should  ato^ 
provide  secure  work-rooms  for  the  em[)loymeut  of  the  convict  insane- 
Such  liberal  accommodations,  with  proper  inclosures,  that  Bhall^ 
in  every  way  satisfactory  for  this  class,  can  hardly  be  provided  for  1^ 
than  $1,000  jier  patient,' and  $50,000  is  accordingly  asked  for  this  «"^** 
tion,  which  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of  the  insane,  and  will  afford  pro^ 
tion  to  the  community  from  the  escape  of  the  moat  daugeroas  of  lauaties* 
Since  the  writing  of  the  hist  report  the  Board  of  Viaiton  have  beea 
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lied  to  lameut  the  removal  by  death  of  the  late  Surgeon-General 
larles  H.  Crane,  U.  S.  A.    General  Crane  had  succe^ed  General 
iroes  on  the  Board,  surviving  him  less  than  a  year, 
^ta  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  held  on  the  13th  of 
3tober,  1883,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

OThereaM  this  Boaixl  ban  learned  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  unexpected  death  of  the 
MDr.  CharleH  H.  Crane,  Sur^eon-Oeuenil  United  St^ates  Army,  an  esteemed  mem- 
rof  the  Board,  whose  decease  occurred  October  10,  IfiS'.i :  Therefore,  be  it 
imoired.  That  in  the  death  of  Siir«roon-General  Crane  the  Board  is  a;;ain  caUed  to 
mm  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  etficient  members,  a  Ions  which  is  felt  not  only  by 
•ud  this  community,  bnt  throup^hout  tlie  whole  country  wherever  the  enduring 
irk  in  medical  and  surgical  science  with  which  he  has  beiMi  so  closely  identitied 
B  been  received  by  his  professional  associates. 

Htwoiredy  That  in  his  social  ndations,  in  the  kindly  sympathy,  the  genial  friend- 
ip,  the  jndiciouB  counsel,  and  ardent  co-operation  in  everything  designed  to  benefit 
9  insane,  we  have  lost  an  associat^^  whosc^  valued  services  w^ill  be  sadly  missed,  and 
lose  place  cannot  readily  be  tilled. 

tt»¥>lved^  That  we  extend  our  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  afflicted  family 
their  bereavement,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwanled  to  them. 

To  Professor  Soasa  and  the  Marine  Band,  as  well  as  to  a  number  of 
le  dramatic  and  mnsical  associations  of  Washington  who  have  favored 
\  we  are  again  indebted  for  pleasing  concerts  and  entertainments, 
nderiug  us  efficient  aid  in  this  direction  of  the  moral  treatment  of  the 
mne. 

To  Mr.  Ford,  of  the  Interior  Department,  we  would  tender  our  ac- 
nowledgments  for  valuable  public  documents  for  the  library,  and 
>  Major  Dallas,  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  and  to  other  friends  who 
tare  supplied  periodicals  and  pictorial  matters  for  our  house.  The 
lost  acceptable  reading  for  the  inmates  of  a  hospital  is  to  be  found  in 
be  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  day.  The  former  we  are  able  to 
apply  by  distributing  the  exchange  papers  from  the  leading  news- 
lipers  of  Washington  through  the  wards.  Magazines  are  even  more 
i^ptable,  and  the  provision  is  never  equal  to  the  demand.  If  those  per- 
I0D8  who,  after  reading  their  monthlies,  are  embarrassed  by  the  ques- 
icm  whether  or  not  they  shall  bind  them,  will  notify  the  hospital  to  call 
ir  them,  we  will  guarantee  the  permanent  relief  of  their  embarrass- 
iBeut  . 

The  medical  staff  of  the  hosi)ital  has  been  increased  during  the  past 
F€ar  by  an  additional  assistant  physician  and  a  special  pathologist. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Simpson,  who  had  held  the  post  of  night  medical  inspector  for 
iiorethan  a  year,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant,  and  Dr.  J. 
RKenney,  of  Vermont,  late  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Taunton, 
fc«8.,  was  appointed  night  medical  officer.  Dr.  I.  W,  Blackburn,  of 
fenngylvania,  whohad  been  associated  with  Professor  Formad,  ofPhila- 
^phia,in  pathological  and  micioscopic  work,  has  been  made  special 
P>tiiologist  to  the  hospitaL  Both  of  these  young  men  have  shown  an 
^ttitode  and  an  interest  in  their  work  that  promises  success. 

The  medical  staff  is  otherwise  unchanged,  and  to  their  faithful  labor 
ta  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  responsible  trusts  no  small  por- 
^  of  the  success  of  the  year  has  been  due.  When  to  long  service  we 
•id  zeal  and  integrity,  we  may  hope  for  the  highest  results.  Outside 
^  its  medical  officers  we  coiishler  the  hospital  fortunate  in  having  now 
for  many  years  retained,  without  changes,  the  services  of  capable  sub- 
<MNiiuate  officers  in  most  of  its  departments. 

8ilent,  but  not  small,  is  the  work  that  is  going  on  here  year  by  year, 
io  earing  for  more  than  thirteen  hundred  of  the  insane,  in  doing  for  the 
lielpless,  the  unthankful,  the  wrecks  of  lives,  and  we  believe  that  the 
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Govemmeiit  makes  do  appropriation  from  motives  of  purer  charity,  or 
one  in  regard  to  whose  necessity  all  parties  are  in  more  complete  accord 
than  this. 

We  are,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

J.  M.  TONER, 
President  of  the  Board. 
W.  W.  GODDING, 

Secretary  ex  officio. 
Hon.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


Government  Hospital  for  thb  Insane, 

Washington^  D.  C,  October  1,  1884. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  act  of  Congress  approved  June  4, 1880,  re- 
quiring the  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
to  make  a  report  to  Congress  annually  of  the  detailed  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  hospital  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  statement. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  GODDING, 

Superintendent, 
Hon.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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^^alled  statement  of  rtceijUs  and  expenditvres  far  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1884. 

A  RECEIPTS. 

Appropriation  for  snpport $202,500  00 

^Ppro|iriation  for  udaitional  accomniodatious 63, 920  32 

{gJ*J»roprijition  for  bnildingB  and  gronnds 29,500  00 

^tellaneons  receipts 63,979  02 

Total 359,899  34 

EXPENDITURES. 

Solmist-ence : 

Flour,  meal,  and  crackers $14,202  25 

Ice 1,722  65 

Butter,  cheese,  and  eggs 14, 227  85 

Fresh  meats 28,134  01 

Smoked  and  salt  meats 6, 858  43 

Poultry  and  fish 5,618  08 

Tea  and  coffee 4,638  90 

Sui^ar  and  molasses 7, 751  02 

Other  groceries 10,328  43 

Fruit  and  vegetables 4, 165  66 

$97,647  28 

onne  furnishing,  fuel,  lights,  &o. : 

t'urniture  and  famishing,  &c 7, 435  1 1 

Bedding 6,917  47 

Table  and  towel  linen 444  30 

Utensils,  crockery,  &c 1, 703  19 

Kitcheu  fittings,  &c 1,236  69 

Lanndry  supplies 4, 023  64 

Carpet8 1,187  18 

Repairing  billiard  tables,  &e 6  50 

Hard  coal 2,609  28 

Soft  coal 8,571  56 

LiglitH,  oils,  &c 1,361  93 

Brush  material 338  88 

35,835  73 

ry  Koods  and  clothing,  books  and  stationery,  and  miscellaneous : 

Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  new  and  repairing 4,770  22 

New  clothing 3,722  25 

Material  for  clothing ( 14,443  98 

Hatif 550  25 

Notions 1,853  04 

Books  and  periodicals 822  42 

Stotionery  and  postage 791  85 

Freight  and  haoling 1,935  28 

Incidental  work, '. 387  65 

Expenses  of  electric  instruments 80  70 

Wood 26  OO 

29, 383  64 

ledlcal  snpplies,  expended  for  individual  patients  and  patients'  amusements : 

Dniffs  and  medicines 1,620  13 

Alc<Miolic  stimidants 1,495  95 

Instruments,  Ac 169  40 

Board  rebated 110  00 

Bought  with  money  of  patients 537  76 

Retaming  eloped  patients 355  45 

Am naement  of  patients 478  66 

Sending  patients  to  their  homes 156  90 

4,924  25 

lUTD,  Karden,  and  stable : 

Feedforstock 7,033  89 

Implements,  horseshoes,  Slo 920  16 

Plants  and  seeds 556  35 

Manures 379  55 

Live  stock 1,902  50 

Harness  and  repairs 628  07 

Vehicles  and  repairs 1,759  70 

13,180  «L 

6088  VOL 
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Repairs  and  improvemeuts: 

Lumber  and  doors tlO,  619  43 

Hardware 2.974  61 

Engineers'  and  plumbers*  supplies 8, 02ri  14 

Paints,  oils,  glass,  &c 3, 141  79 

Roofing 2,820  85 

Ironwork 6,251  12 

Plastering 4,779  29 

Sundry  small  rep«iirs 92  50 

Fire  and  other  apparatus,  boilers,  «&c 3, 476  80 

Masons' supplies 13,294  98 

Paths,  roads,  ifec 1,110  98 

Lightning  rods 273  10 

$56,5^^ 

Salaries  and  wages : 

Superintendent,  physicians,  office,  &c $12,423  00 

Ward  service 27,215  89 

Inside  domestic  service 9, 759  32 

Engineer's  department 5, 888  89 

Farm  and  garden ;  includes  also  hauling  stores  and  coal, 
keeping  roads  in  order,  drivers  of  patients'  carriages, 

&c 15,510  80 

Sunday  service 650  00 

Mechanics  and  helpers 45,254  48 

Manufacturing  clothing,  bedding,  &o 1,423  50 

Laundrv  service 3,167  82 

121. 2IK 

Balance  on  additional  accommo<lations  June  30,  1884 70.' 

Balance  unexpended  June  30,  1884 iu 

Total 359,  A»t 

Itemized  receipts, 
1883. 

July       2.  Board  recei  ved  for  Ed  ward  Burchell $91 

2.  Special  attendance  for  Edward  Burchell I'Ai 

2.  Board  received  for  J.  M.  Lowell 91 

2.  Board  received  for  S.  H.  Johnson o^ 

3.  Board  received  for  Soldiers'  Home  patient 65 

3.  Board  received  for  M.  H.  Gilleland Ill 

3.  Board  received  for  H.  Buchlers '. 171 

3.  Board  received  for  M.  E.  Cazenove 1K4 

3.  Special  attendance  for  Kollin  Perkins 75 

7.  Board  received  for  Bryan  Hall 106 

7.  Board  received  for  H.'  S  Cottell 112 

13.  Board  received  for  Otho  Gartrell 60 

21.  Board  received  for  W.  H.  Zepp 106 

21.  Board  received  for  C.  K.Yancey 91' 

21.  Board  received  for  Adolph  Berger &*  • 

22.  Board  received  for  marine-hospital  patients 9f»3: 

27.  Board  received  for  John  Weidman 1^  : 

31.  Clothing  received  for  G.  F.  Morrison 25  < 

31.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c 137  ' 

31.  Board  received  for  Angelina  Reeves ••..-.  9H 

Aug.       8.  Special  attendance  for  D.  A.  Dow 120  < 

9.  Cash  received  expenses  for  G.  W.  Robey 10  • 

20.  Board  received  for  S.  H.Johnson 41' 

31.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c 611 

Sept.     19.  Board  received  for  S.  C.Wood 91* 

24.  Board  received  for  A.  J.  Ambler ..  30  i 

24.  Board  received  for  William  Griffith 195 

25.  Board  received  for  George  Beckman © 

29.  Board  received  for  Mary  De  Caindry 65 

29.  ]k>ard  received  for  District  of  Columbia  patients 11, 675 

29.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  d[,c 40 

Oct.        4.  Board  received  for  Rose  Amer 42 

5.  Board  received  for  M.  A.  Gilleland 91 

5.  Board  received  for  H.  Buchlers 145 

5.  Board  received  for  Bryan  Hall 75 
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6.  Board  reoeived  for  Soldiers'  Home  patients |65  00 

6.  Special  attendance  for  Rollin  Perkins 75  (M) 

9.  Board  received  for  H.  S.  Cottell 112  50 

9.  Board  received  for  J.  M.  Lowell 121  00 

10.  Board  received  for  S.  H.Johnson 61  00 

12.  Board  received  for  M.  E.  Cazenove 156  00 

13.  Board  received  for  John  Weidman 116  45 

15.  Board  received  for  marine-hospital  patients 1, 053  00 

16.  Board  received  for  Mary  De  Caindrv 26  00 

20.  Board  received  for  Edward  Bnrchell 91  00 

20.  Special  attendance  for  Edward  Borchell 120  00 

27.  Board  received  foi*  Angelina  Reeves 45  50 

31.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &.C 103  51 

r.          5.  Board  received  for  Arthur  Browning 20  00 

5.  Board  received  for  James  Moore 5  00 

8.  Board  received  for  Adolph  Berger 65  00 

30.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c 120  02 

5.          7.  Board  received  for  S.  H.  Johnson 62  00 

12.  Board  received  for  Angelina  Reeves 45  50 

18.  Board  received  for  D.  C.  Allen 20  00 

26.  Board  received  for  George  Beckman 65  00 

28.  Board  received  for  Mary  De  Caindry 91  00 

28.  Board  received  for  A.  H.  Post 20  00 

31.  Board  received  for  District  of  Columbia  patients 11, 675  00 

31.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &o 66  48 

1884. 

L          3.  Board  received  for  W.  H.  Zepp 91  00 

4.  Board  received  for  Mary  Smith 25  00 

7.  Special  attendance  for  Rollin  Perkins 75  00 

7.  Board  received  for  D.  C.  Allen 10  00 

9.  Board  received  for  M.  A.  Gilleland 91  00 

9.  Board  received  for  A.  H.  Post 20  00 

12.  Board  received  for  H.  Buchlers 212  50 

12.  Board  received  for  Bryan  Hall 106  85 

12.  Board  received  for  S.  C.  Woods 91  00 

15.  Board  received  for  marine-hospital  patients 1,064  56 

15.  Board  received  for  William  Griffith 130  00 

17.  Special  attendance  for  D.  A.  Dow 120  00 

17.  Board  received  for  John  Weidman 182  25 

19.  Board  received  for  R.  Barnett 56  00 

19.  Board  received  for  D.  C.  Allen 10  00 

22.  Board  received  fur  J.  M.  Lowell 91  00 

28.  Board  received  for  M.  E.  Cazenove 156  00 

28-  Board  received  for  Edward  Bnrchell 91  00 

28.  Special  attendance  for  Edward  Barchell 120  00 

31.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c 26  13 

31.  Cash  received  for  Mellen  &  Co.  (for  hair) 13  OH 

6.  Board  received  for  E.  A.  Duncan 20  00 

6.  Board  received  for  H.  S.  Cottell 112  50 

6.  Board  received  for  S.  H.  Johnson 60  00 

8.  Board  received  for  Burton  Randall 273  00 

9-  Board  received  for  W.  C.Watson 10  00 

11.  Board  received  for  Arthur  Browning 20  00 

11.  Board  received  for  Cleland  Lindsley 20  00 

18.  Board  received  for  Angelina  Reeves 30  CO 

20.  Board  received  for  Emma  L.  Cather 65  tO 

22.  Board  received  for  John  Waldron 4  r5 

26.  Board  received  for  W.  R.  Parker 130  OJ 

29.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  ifec - 138  24 

6.  Board  received  for  J.  P.  Hutchins 715  00 

14.  Board  received  for  W.H.  Zepp 105  50 

15.  Board  received  for  J.  R.  Herre II 20  00 

15.  Board  received  for  E.  A.  Duncan 20  00 

19.  Board  received  for  Adolph  Berger 130  00 

26.  Board  received  for  Angelina  Reeves 35  00 

27.  Board  received  for  George  Beckman 65  00 

30.  Board  received  for  C.  K.  Yancey 188  00 

30.  Board  received  for  J.  D.Harris 65  00 

31.  Board  received  for  District  of  Columbia  patients 11,675  00 
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Mar.      31.  Caeh  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c |6S 

April       2.  Board  received  for  Marv' De  Caindry lU 

4.  Special  attendance  for  Rolliu  PerkinH :. 7r» 

4.  Board  received  for  S.  II.  Johnson 'Jl 

4.  Board  received  for  M.  A.  Gilleland lU 

5.  Board  received  for  Bryan  Hall »iO 

7.  Board  received  for  marine-hospital  patients I,  (».'k5 

8.  Board  received  for  H.  Buchlers 15U 

9.  Board  received  for  W.  R.  Parker 13iJ 

11.  Board  received  for  A.  H.  Post *j<j 

12.  Board  received  for  M.  E.  Cazenove l.V 

15.  Board  received  for  D.  C.  Allen "iij 

17.  Board  received  for  H.  S.  Cottell Hi 

17.  Board  received  for  J.  M.  Lowell 91 

19.  Board  received  for  Edward  Burchell 91 

19.  Special  attendance  for  Edward  Barchell Till 

19.  Board  received  for  Maria  Pryor *iO 

30.  Board  received  for  C.  K.  Yancey lOU 

30.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &o 153 

May        2.  Clothing  received  for  G.  F.  Morrison 75 

6.  Board  received  for  A.  H.  Post *20 

6.  Board  received  for  John  Weidman 113 

6.  Board  received  for  W.  H.  Hmdes 66 

14.  Board  received  for  Angelina  Reeves 37 

19.  Board  received  for  George  F.  Henning 30 

23.  Board  received  for  Chris.  Potter 60 

28.  Board  received  for  Emma  L.  Cather 75 

31.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c 1(^ 

Jane      2.  Board  received  for  Julius  Solger 5 

7.  Board  received  for  M.  L.  Pryor 30 

14.  Board  received  for  Julius  Solger 3 

25.  Board  received  for  W.  H.  Zepp M 

27.  Board  received  for  Angelina  Reeves 91 

28.  Board  received  for  (George  Beckm an 65 

30.  Board  received  for  Adolph  Berger 65 

30.  Board  received  for  Mary  De  Caindry 40 

30.  Board  received  for  M.  L. Pryor 5 

30.  Board  received  for  District  of  Columbia  patients 11, 675 

30.  Board  received  for  Soldiers'  Home  patients ^ 

30.  Board  received  for  W.  R.  Parker 130 

30.  Board  received  for  William  Griffith 130 

30.  Board  received  for  marine-hospital  patients I,0d0 

30.  Special  attendance  for  D.  A.  Dow MO 

30.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &o 146 

Total 63,9W 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

-CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR,  President  of  1 1  lHrector«.— Hon.  THOMAS  F.  BAT  ARD.  Senator 
aited  SUtes.  h      from  Del.;  Hon.  J.  RANDOLPH  TUCKER,  M. 

ft— EDWARD  HIKER 6ALLAUDET,  ||      C. from Ya.:  Hon. WILLIAM H. CALKIN 8. M. 
.,  UL  D.  I       C.  from  Ind. — representinjc  the  Congress  of  the 

y.— ROBERT  C.  FOX,  Esq.  S      United  States;  Hon.  HENRY  L.  DAWES,  of 

er.—E.  FRANCIS  RIGGS,  Esq.  ,|      Mass.;  Hon.  WILLIAM  E.NI BLACK,  of  Ind.; 

Rev.  BY  RON  SUNDERLAND,  D.  D.j  JAMBS 
I  C.  McGUIRE.  Esq.:  WILLIAM  W.  COR 
I     COR  AN,  Esq.;  Hon.  W.  McKEE  DUNN". 

COLLEGE  FACULTY. 

rU  and  ProfeMor  of  Moral  and  Political  Scir  Ii  Pro/tttor  of  Mathematien  and  Ohtmiitry.— JO 

-EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET,  Ph.  D.,  jj      SEPH  C.  GORDON,  M.  A. 

X_  _  _  ...'!  '^***?^'if!*f^^?r<i£***2t.S/-J?^4**!y  f**^  Engliah 


us  Profestor  of  Mental  Science  and  EngUeh  ;  I      BURTON  HOTCHKISS.  M.  A. 

bMy.— SAMUiBL  PORTER,  M.  A*  ,  Aseigtant  Projector  of  Mathematics  and  Latiim.— 

-  AMOS  6.  DRAPER,  M.  A. 

Instructor  in  Gymtuuticf.— JOHN  J.  CHICKER- 

ING,  B.  A. 
InHtruetorin  Drawing.— AUTBVJt  D.  BRYANT 
B.  Ph. 


or^  History  and  Languages. — EDWARD 
AY,  Ph.  D. 

w  o/  Natural  fici«ic«.— Rev.  JOHN  W. 
!K£RING,  Jr.,  M.A. 


FACULTY  OF  THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


«.— EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET.  Ph.  D.. 

»r#.--JAMBS  DENTSON,  M.  A.,  Prind- 
SLVILLB  BALLARD,  M.  S.j  THEO- 
A.    KIE8EL,     B.    Ph.;    SARAH    H. 
SR. 


InstruelOT  in  ArHcuJUUUm.—'M.AJLY  T.  O.  GOR- 
DON. 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 


r— JOHN  R  WIGHT. 
J>hyHeiaf>  — N.  8.  LINCOLN,  M.  D. 
Mjm)  BLLEN  GORDON. 


Assistant  Matron.—MJW  MARGARET  ALLBN 
Master  <^  i9Aop.>-ALMON  BRYANT. 
Bteward.-ll.  If.  VAN  NESS. 
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Columbia  Institution  foe  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Kendall  Oreen^  near  Washington^  D.  0.,  October  23, 1884. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for 
ihe  support  of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress 
lorLng  the  year  ended  June  30, 1884 : 

rhe  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1883,  numbered 77 

Admitted  during  the  year 18 

$ince  admitted - 31 

Total 126 

Under  instruction  since  July  1, 1883:  Males,  107;  females,  19.  Of 
ihese,  54  have  been  in  the  collegiate  department,  representing  18  States 
uid  Ireland,  and  72  in  the  primary  department. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  the  pupils  connected  with  the  institution  since 
Foly  1,  1883,  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

General  good  health  has  prevailed  in  the  institution  since  the  date  of 
mr  last  report.  No  pupils  have  died,  and  the  cases  of  illness  which 
iskve  occurred,  comparatively  few  in  number,  have  yielded  readily  to 
a^eatment. 

GOUBSES  OF  INSTBUCTION. 

The  work  of  instruction  in  the  several  departments  of  the  institution 
has  proceeded  as  in  recent  years.  Besides  the  intellectual  courses,  the 
mccess  in  which  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  instruction  has  been  given 
in  articulation  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  of  the  primary  depart- 
nent  with  very  gi*atifying  results.  Special  physical  training  has  been 
ifforded  all  the  older  pupils  in  the  gymnasium,  and  an  opportunity  to 
leqaire  a  knowledge  of  carpentering  and  cabinet  making  was  afforded 
XI  such  boys  in  the  primary  department  as  were  capable  of  profiting 
;hereby. 

LECTUBES. 

Lectures  have  been  delivered  during  the  year  by  the  professors  and 
DStrnctors  in  the  two  departments  as  follows : 

?o  the  students  of  the  Collegiate  Department : 
The  Ethics  of  Friendship.    President  Gallaudet. 
Origr*ii  *^d  Growth  of  Language.    Professor  Porter. 
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The  Framework  of  the  House  we  live  in.    Professor  Chickering. 
A  Course  of  Oliemical  Lectures.     Professor  Gordon. 
Mohammed  and  His  Religion.    Assistant  Professor  Hotchkiss. 
Character  and  Discoveries  of  Newton.    Assistant  Professor  Draper. 

To  the  pupils  of  the  Primary  Department : 
A  Journey  through  the  South  and  West.    By  President  Gallaadet. 
Home  and  Carthage.    By  Mr.  Deuison. 
Life  of  Pyrrhus.     By  Mr.  Ballard. 

Life  and  Character  of  Benjamin  Franklin.     By  Mr.  Kie^el. 
Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord.    By  Mr.  Bryant. 

PARTIAL  RETIREMENT  OF  PROFESSOR  PORTER. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors,  held  Ma^'  3, 1884,  the  following  action 
was  had  regarding  Prof.  Samuel  Porter,  who  has  filled  the  chair  of 
Mental  Science  and  English  Philologv  in  the  college  since  September, 
1866: 

WhoreaH  Pn>f.  Saiiniel  Porter,  of  tbe  coHejjc  faculty,  has  signified  hii«  dinpoeition  W 
be  rellov<Ml  from  the  active  duties  of  his  protosNorship,  and  at  the  same  time  expretfM 
his  willinj^neHs  to  continue  his  connection  with  the  college,  giviuji^occasioDalWtarMr 
acting  as  curator  of  the  11  hi  ary,  and  perfonniug  such  other  duties  as  hiN  strvngtl 
may  allow ;  and 

Whei-eas  this  board  desin's  to  niaoifest  its  appreciation  of  Prtift'ssor  Porter's  emi- 
nent services  as  an  instructor  of  <leaf  mutes  during  a  period  of  more  than  tifty  yetn, 
and  his  nu)st  successful  anil  valuable  worl\  as  professor  in  this  college  for  the  part 
eighteen  years:  Therefon^ 

liesolvedf  That  Proft'ssor  Porter  be  re(jui\sted  to  continue  his  (Connection  with  tba 
college  in  the  i>osition  of  EuuTitus  Professor  of  Mental  Science  and  Gngli^h  Phikl' 
ogy,  residing,  as  heretofore,  in  tin*  college,  and  iJerforming  such  duties  as  may  be 
agreeable  to  him. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  college  that  Profesaor 
Porter's  withdrawal  from  the  active  duties  of  his  i>rofessor8hip  does  not 
result  in  his  actual  retirement  from  the  (H)llege.  And  it  is  hoiKHlmort 
earnestly  that  the  clearness  and  vigor  of  mind  and  strength  of  body 
which  he  now  enjoys  may  be  continued  to  him  yet  many  years,  sotJiat 
the  influence^,  of  his  pure  and  manly  life,  his  profound  and  versatib 
scholarship,  his  broad  and  conservative  judgment,  and  his  ready  sym- 
pathy with  the  young,  warmly  appreciated  by  all  now  connected  wilfc 
the  college,  may  be  long  continued  to  them,  and  be  enjoyetl  by  iMp 
numbers  of  young  men  yet  to  be  admitted  within  our  college  walls. 

EXERCISES   OF   PRESENTATION  DAY. 

The  exercises  of  the  regular  [lublic  anniversary  of  our  collf^iattf  ito- 
partment  took  place  on  the  7th  of  May. 

The  occasion  was  honore<l  by  the  presence  of  the  honorable  Secretory 
of  the  Intei'ior,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.,  members  of  tii* 
Diplomatic  Corps,  Senators  of  the  United  States,  Members  of  the  HooM 
of  Hepresentatives,  and  many  distinguished  citizens,  ineludiug  refst 
seutatives  from  several  sister  institutions  of  learning;  among  whos 
were  Presidents  Welling,  Doonan,  and  Patton,  of  the  three  univewltJ* 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  J^resident  Gilman,  of  the  Johns  Hopkin* 
University,  with  a  delegation  from  the  trustees  and  faulty  of  that  in- 
stitution. Dr.' Philip  G.  Gillett,  principal  of  the  Illinois  Institatioii  for 
Deaf  Mutes,  and  Prof.  Charles  W.  Ely,  principal  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  Deaf  Mutes. 
The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Jiev.  Elias  D,  Haatley ,D.D.y 
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or  of  the  Metropolitan  Methodist  Church,  and  chaplain  of  tlie  United 
^«  Senate. 

he  candidates  for  degrees  presented  essays  as  follows : 
^ration. — Theory  and  Practice.     Warren  Kobinson,  Wisconsin, 
^ration. — Influence  of  Woman.    Levds  Arthur  Palmer,  Tennessee, 
^ration. — The  Pyramids  of  Egypt.    Brewsteir  Eandall  AUabough, 
iusylvania. 

Oration. — The  Hohenstaufen  Era  of  German  Literature.  George 
lliam  Veditz,  Maryland. 

d  the  conclusion  of  the  addresses  the  members  of  the  graduating 
«  were  presented  to  the  directors  of  the  institution  as  candidates 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  president  of  the  college  took 
occasion  to  compliment  the  class  on  the  exceptionally  high  stand- 
in  scholarship  sustained  by  its  members,  the  average  standing  of 
class  during  the  entire  course  being  9.564,  on  a  scale  of  10;  this 
5  average  being  considerably  higher  than  any  previously  recorded 
le  history  of  the  college. 

3norable  mention  was  made  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Haas,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
iber  of  the  class,  who  had  been  compelled  by  the  impaired  state  of 
lealth  to  suspend  his  studies,  but  who  hoped  to  be  able  to  resume 
I  at  some  future  time. 

ADDRESS  OF   PRESIDENT  GILMAN. 

e  president  of  the  college  then  introduced  President  Gilman  of  the 
18  Hopkins  University,  who,  after  some  eloquent  words  of  congratu- 
Q  to  the  ofiicers  and  students  of  the  college,  delivered  an  interest- 
uid  valuable  address  on  the  subject  of  general  education.  He 
ed  three  important  divisions  of  the  subject  which  were  occupying 
[)ablic  mind,  viz,  academic,, common  school,  and  industrial.  Under 
Irst  head,  he  discussed  the  present  agitation  against  the  ^^  College 
sh,"  and  took  decided  grounds  in  support  of  the  classic  training, 
igthe  need  of  advanced  study,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  humani- 
ilong  with  the  exact  sciences.  Eeferring  to  the  second  question,  he 
e  of  the  marked  spread  of  ignorance  in  our  great  and  growing 
tiy,  and  of  the  correspondingly  great  need  of  a  national  system  of 
ic  schools  having  Government  support  to  back  it.  In  alluding  to 
Jlair  educational  bill,  he  remarked  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  a 
rare  which  would  be  productive  of  so  much  good  should  fail  to  be- 
)  a  law.  He  also  spoke  in  terms  of  the  warmest  praise  of  the  good 
:  done  by  such  men  as  Peabody  and  Slater  and  by  Corcoran  and 
t  In  speaking  of  the  industrial  or  labor  problem.  Dr.  Gilman  gave 
his  opinion  that  this  great  question  would  be  solved,  together  with 
of  education,  and  also  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  cultivating  the 
I  and  skill  of  the  mechanic  and  laborer  by  the  opening  of  libraries, 
mmSj  art  i^alleries,  parks,  &c.  In  closing,  the  speaker  commented 
16  good  work  achieved  by  the  Deaf-Mute  College,  and  in  the  edu- 
n  of  the  deaf  in  general,  saying : 

work  of  educatiDi;  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Wheu 
id  poenui  written  by  deaf-miite8«a8  good  as  those  written  by  persons  with  all 
faenllies,  it  speaks  volanies  for  this  glorious  work. 

ADDRESS   OF  DR.  GILLETT. 

B  president  of  the  college  then  introduced  Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillett, 
tias  been  for  thirty  years  at  the  head  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for 
eaf  and  Dumb,  now  the  largest  school  of  its  class  in  the  world,  and 
'  ranking  as  one  of  the  most  successful. 
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Dr.  Gillett  alluded  to  the  charge  of  extravagance  made  by  s 
against  the  college.  He  said  that  though  the  cost  of  giving  a  deof-i 
a  college  training  was  great,comparedwiththecost  of  primary  educa 
still  each  and  every  iota  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
rightfully  bestowed ;  that  if  we  could  commend  the  course  of  Enj 
in  paying  five  million  pounds  sterling  to  the  barbarian  Theodc 
Abyssinia  in  ransom  for  four  of  her  sons,  or  the  action  of  the  U 
States  Government  in  sending  out  scores  of  brave  hearts  and  ex 
ing  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  rescue  of  a  single  American  crew 
the  grasp  of  Arctic  snow  and  ice,  we  might  still  more  commend  tl 
stowal  of  liberal  sums  for  such  a  noble  and  enlightened  purposes 
college  avowedly  had  in  view.  The  speaker,  moreover,  indignant 
futed  the  idea  entertained  by  so  many,  that  schools  for  the  deaf  are 
charities — they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  public  school  syst 
the  nation. 

Turning  to  the  graduating  class.  Dr.  Gillett  addressed  them  with 
cheering  words  of  counsel.  Pointing  to  their  motto,  the  "Mor 
yond,"  which  shone  in  gilt  letters  on  the  wall,  he  dwelt  on  tbe  si 
cance  which  the  day  had  for  them.  They  had  come  to  the  close 
honorable  college  career,  but  there  was  still  a  more  beyond-  tbeb 
open  arena  of  the  world,  and  in  its  sterner  struggle  they  were  8( 
take  an  active  part. 

Dwelling  for  a  moment  on  what  constitutes  a  hero,  he  closed  v 
quotation  from  Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Life  : 

In  tbe  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle! 

Be  a  hero  in  tbe  strife ! 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  the  benediction  by  Rev.  John  Ch< 
D.  I).,  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Presbyterian  Church.  Immedi 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  in  the  chapel  an  exhibitioi 
given  by  the  students  in  the  gymnasium,  which  showed  excelle 
suits  in  physical  development  under  the  system  recommended  b 
D.  A.  Sargent,  director  of  the  Harvard  University  gymnasium. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  in  June,  degrees  were  confen 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  presentation  day. 

Note. — It  is  worthy  of  mention,  as  illustrating  the  value  of  the  language  ol 
in  interpreting  public  addresses  to  the  deaf,  that  the  reports  of  the  speecnesc 
Oilman  and  Gillett  given  above  are  taken  from  a  published  letter  of  one  of  the  8t 
of  the  college,  vrhose  only  possible  understanding  of  the  addresses  came  throa 
sign  translations  of  President  Gallaudet  and  Professor  Fay.  Without  the  uw 
sign  language  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  deaf-mutes  present  to  have 
any  fair  understanding  of  any  of  the  exercises  on  presentation  day. 

BEOEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITUBES. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  now  under  revie 
appear  from  the  following  detailed  statements : 

I. — Support  of  the  ixstttutiox. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  old  account 

Received  from  Treasury  of  the  United  States 5i 

Received  from  sale  of  live  stock —..... 

Received  from  sale  of  wheat .' 

Received  from  manual-labor  fund 

Received  from  board  and  tuition 1 

Received  for  work  done  in  shop --••-....  -....•..11 
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from  Bale  of  grease 

from  sale  of  carpets 

from  sale  of  old  metals 

from  sale  of  old  wagon 

from  sale  of  old  furniture 


$38  13 

2  52 

3  77 
40  OU 
10  30 

60,938  09 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

I  for  salaries  and  wages,  out  of  appropriatious  by  Congress 24,997  63 

I  for  salaries  and  wages,  out  of  fnnas  belonging  to  the  institn- 

4,109  93 

[  for  groceries - 2,394  76 

.  for  meats 4,254  01 

I  for  pot-atoes    326  25 

for  hQUsehold  and  incidental  expenses,  marketing,  &o 2, 424  57 

[  for  butter  and  eggs 2, 157  80 

i  for  repairs -  -  -  2, 642  44 

.  for  permanent  improvements 4, 048  86 

forfumiture 1,196  17 

for  lumber 1,794  61 

[  for  printing 60  71 

for  ice 249  04 

.  for  medicines  and  chemicals 378  65 

.  for  hardware 502  20 

for  fuel 2,294  48 

i  for  blacksmithing 119  91 

I  for  harness  and  repaii*s 56  10 

I  for  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  institution,  and  for  traveling 

s  of  non-resiaent  directors  in  attending  meeting  of  the  Board  . . .  406  25 

for  bread 1,100  87 

for  milk 93  Ob 

for  illustrative  apparatus 172  59 

for  books  and  stationery ;i55  55 

[  for  wagon  and  repairs 476  70 

for  medical  and  surgical  attendance  692  21 

.  for  bo^pd  and  care  of  papils  at  institution  for  feeble-minded 

I 505  00 

I  for  flowers  and  plants 72  60 

for  paints 381  67 

for  dry-goods  and  clothing 485  18 

for  flour  and  feed 349  92 

for  gas 915  00 

[for  rent  of  telephones 140  00 

I  for  live-stock 225  00 

i  for  entertainment  of  pupils 20  00 

i  for  farm  tools,  seeds,  &c 210  49 

327  86 


60, 938  09 
II. — Buildings  and  grounds. 

RECEIPTS. 

from  Treasury  of  the  United  States $3,000  00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

for  lightning  rods 66  50 

-for  mannre 7  00 

for  .wages 156  00 

for  stonewall 903  26 

forpainting 547  50 

for  grading 100  01 

for  plants 12  00 

for  concrete  work 62  58 

for  plumbing 1,045  15 

for  carpentering 100  00 

3,000  00 
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ESTIMATES  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

The  following  estiiiiatc»8  for  tlie  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
.'K),  188G,  have  already-  been  submitted : 

For  support  of  the  institution,  including  sahiries  and  incidental  ex- 
penses an<l  for  books  and  illustrative  apparatus,  for  i^feneral  i-epaiwand 
improvements,  $55,000. 

For  the  extension  of  the  buildinfjs  of  the  institution,  for  the  jiur\im 
of  providini^:  additional  schoolroom  accommodation,  and  also  vuu:u  for 
the  instruction  of  thei)upil8  in  industrial  lal>or,  $25,000. 

The  estimate  for  current  expenses  is  the  same  in  amount  as  thesnia 
annually  appropriated  for  this  jmrpose  during  the  past  three  years. 

Tlie  secon<l  estimate  is  submitted,  after  careful  cousideratioii  by  our 
board  of  directors,  in  the  belief  that  in  the  important  work  of  preparing 
our  pupils  to  become  self-sustainin*;-  members  of  society  the  enla^g^ 
ment  and  improvement  of  our  school-room  ac(*,onimodatious  have  be- 
come absolutely  necessary.  We  are  now  using  as  class-rooms  and 
study-rooms  several  apartments  having  no  cellars  under  them,  that  ait 
only  eight  feet  between  joints,  and  whi(*h,  conseipiently,  ai'e  ofteu  clamp 
and  poorly  ventilaUMi. 

For  the  instruction  of  our  pupils  in  industrial  labor  we  have  butoue 
shop,  in  which  cabinet-making  is  taught.  It  is  imixissible  to  give  all 
our  boys  the  benefit  of  this  trade,  and  our  directors  are  united  iu  the 
opinion  that  other  trader  ought  to  be  introduced. 

REQUEST   OF   THE   LATE   RICJUAKD  ,T.   RYON.  ; 

Some  ten  years  since  a  legiw^y  of  $5,(M)0  was  left  t<>  the  institution  by 
the  late  Richard  J.  llyon,  payable,  along  with  a  number  of  other  char 
itable  bequests,  out  of  the  residue  of  his  estate. 

This  residue  fell  very  far  short  of  being  sufficient  to.pay  all  the  be- 
quests in  full,  and  there  were  provisions  in  the  will  which  made  it 
necessary  that  several  years  should  ela[)se  before  any  part  of  these  lega- 
cies could  be  paid.  Mr.  Ryon's  estate  has,  however,  been  finally  settled, 
and  during  the  past  year  the  sum  of  $1,391..'M)  was  paid  over  to  the 
institution  as  its  i)ro  rata  share  in  the  resi<lue  of  the  estiite.  This  nionej, 
$1,391.30,  has  been  invested  on  good  real-estate  security,  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  0  per  cent,  per  annum,  and,  with  the  accunmlatioDSof 
interest,  will  be  held  until  some  necessity  shall  arise  for  its  expenditoie. 

THE   president's   JOlTRNl^iY   TO   THE   SOl'TII    AND  WEST. 

In  Maixjh,  1875,  the  board  of  directors  adopted  a  resolution  aathorixinf  \ 
and  requesting  the  president  to  visit  the  several  State  institutions  fortha  ■ 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  theIH»^  i 
pose  of  communicating  with  the  officers  of  their  institutions  in  regari  | 
to  the  preparation  of  young  men  who  might  desiie  to  enter  the  ooUeg*  j 
in  this  institution.      *  i 

Various  causes  combined  to  compel  the  president  to  defer  makingthe  ; 
proposed  tour  until  last  winter,  when  he  was  able  to  arrange  for  an  ah-  ; 
sence  of  some  five  weeks.    After  his  return,  he  made  a  report  of  hii  ' 
tour  to  the  directors,  the  following  extracts  from  which  are  presented 
as  of  general  interest : 

The  institutioiiH  I  was  able  to  reach  were  the  IbUowiug,  iu  the  order  uamed:  Tl* 
North  Carolina  institution,  at  Raleigh;  the  Tt^nnessee  school,  at  KnoxTtlle;  tfca 
South  Carolina  institution,  at  Cedar  Spring ;  the  Georgia  iuatltution,  at  Cave  Spring; 
the  Alabama  institution,  at  Talladega;  the  Louisiana  institution,  at  Baton  Boage; 
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ssiBsippi  institntion,  at  Jacksou  ;  the  Saint  Louis  day  sohool ;  the  Missouri  in- 
OQ,  at  Fulton  ;  the  lowainstitntion,  at  Council  Blufls ;  the  Nebraska  institution, 
aha;  the  Chicago  day  school;  the  Kentucky  institution,  at  Danville;  and  the 
ia  institution,  at  Staunton. 

I  not  attempt  to  visit  the  Texas  institution,  for  the  reason  that  no  pupils  were 
ndauce,  owing  to  the  incomplete  stat>e  of  the  new  buildings.  I  was  prevented 
isiting  the  Arkansas  institution  by  the  threat«^tiing  condition  of  the  river  at 
Rock.  I  added  the  institutions  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  to  my  southern  pro- 
le  because  I  found  that  a  single  night's  ride  from  Fulton,  Mo.,  would  bring 
them,  and  the  day  s<?hool  in  Chicago  ]»ooause  it  lay  in  my  route  from  Iowa  to 
Bky. 

ly  that  I  was  received  cordially  at  all  points  would  be  giving  but  a  cold  ao- 
Hlgment  of  the  wann  and  unstinting  hospitality  with  which  I  was  everywhere 
led.  Wherever  my  arrival  was  announced  in  advance  I  was  met  by  friends 
sending  from  cars  or  boat,  and  where  I  had  been  prevented  from  giving  word 
coming  I  had  only  to  nmke  my  presence  known  to  be  made  to  feel  at  once  at 
The  best  that  could  be  offered  me  was  everywhere  placed  at  my  disposal.  My 
t  and  pleasure  were  carefully  studied,  and  t  beg  h'ave,  without  attempting  to 
n  the  names  of  the  many  to  whom  I  feel  myself  indebted,  to  return  my  most 
thanks  to  each  and  all  of  my  kind  hosts  and  hostesses ;  to  the  directors  of  sev- 
{titutions  who  paid  me  the  courtesy  of  a  call ;  to  principals,  matrons,  instruct- 
d  ihose  in  humbler  stations,  who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  adding  to  their 
that  my  comfort  might  be  increased  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  many  hun- 
tf  pupils,  who  were  eager  to  give  me  audience  and  to  i*eceive  whatever  of  story 
raction  I  had  to  ofifer  them. 

bright  and  blooming  faces  of  these  children  linger  in  my  memory  and  give  the 
irect  contradiction  possible  to  stat'Cments  recently  published  in  the  report  of  a 
oral  institution  which  shall  be  nameless — statements  in  the  contemplation  of 
indignation  at  their  falsity  gives  way  to  pity  for  the  ignorance  that  could  have 
;beir  utterance. 

1  the  schools  visited  great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  work  of  our  National 
!.  I  had  opportunities  of  conferring  with  many  young  men  who  are  turning 
ices  towards  Washington,  and  of  giving  their  instructors  many  suggestions 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  them  in  their  work  of  fitting  young  men  to  enter 
I. 

iced  with  much  satisfaction  in  the  South  that  while  the  education  of  the  deaf 
belonging  to  the  dominant  race  was  being  forwarded  with  commendable  zeal 
acretion,  the  interests  of  the  deaf  among  the  blacks  were  by  no  means  lost 
t 

orth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  separate  de- 
mts  for  the  education  of  the  blacks  are  in  successful  operation  in  connection 
be  old  institutions,  while  in  Alabama  and  Kentucky  steps  are  being  taken  for 
j^ization  of  similar  departments. 

nany  points  I  fonnd  valuable  improvements  in  the  shape  of  new  buildings, 
reeently  completed,  in  processor  construction  or  provided  for  by  appropriations 
y  made.  The  institutions  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
cky, and  TennessfM)  have  greatly  improved  their  buildiuji^s  within  five  years, 
iflsonri  Institution  has  in  process  of  construction  buildings  that  will  put  an 
ty  new  firont  on  the  establishment;  the  South  Carolina  Institntion  has  the 
in  hand  for  the  completion  of  its  buildings  by  the  erection  of  a  large  wing ;  the 
1  of  the  Iowa,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  institutions  are  san^ine  of  securing 
vriations  at  an  early  day  for  additions  to  their  buildings,  and  in  North  Carolina 
hopes  are  entertained  that  the  legislature  will  soon  provide  new  buildings  for 
ftf  and  dumb,  leaving  to  the  sole  use  of  the  blind  the  structure  now  occupied 
two  classes  in  commoui^ 

ry  institution  I  visited  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  prosperous  and  hopeful  condition, 
he  single  exception  of  that  of  Louisiana,  which  has  been  compelled  to  suffer 
ieyous  wrong  of  being  deprived  of  the  large  and  comfoitable  buildings  provided 
lUy  for  it  twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  State.  I  found  the  deaf-mute  depart- 
lonaed  in  a  small  building,  entirely  nnsuited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
Dsed— crowded  to  its  utmost  limit  by  its  handful  of  forty  pupils,  not  a  third  of 
if- motes  of  Louisiana  of  teachable  age. 

;  earnestly  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  situation  by  of- 
ind  pupils,  which  was  manifest  in  a  det.ermination  to  "make  the  best  of  it," 
)  soon  rewarded  by  liberal  action  on  the  part  of  the  legislature — either  re- 
the  old  buildings  to  their  proper  uses,  or  providing  means  for  the  erection  of  a 
d  snitable  structure. 

10  with  great  pleasure  that  I  found  the  subject  of  the  oral  instruction  of  the 
ceiTiiiK  attention  in  nearly  every  institution  I  visited.  In  two  schools  only 
)  system  pursued  exclusively  manual,  and  in  these  the  purpose  of  introducing 
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• 
articulation  at  an  early  day  waH  declared.     In  those  schoolR  where  oral  ioKtractioD 
had  been  j^iven  longent  I  met  with  results  that  were  especially  gratifying  to  an  wly 
advocat<^  of  the  combined  system.     I  talked  orally  with  many  pupils,  amltbereadi* 
ness  of  communication  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  best  resnlts  I  have  met  with  in 
purely  oral  schools.    One  case  in  particular  was  extremely  interesting,  beiu};thatof 
a  little  girl  born  deaf  both  of  whose  parents  and  two  of  whose  graud]mn'DtM  wended 
mutes.    This  child  spoke  with  lluency  and  unusual  sweetness  of  tone,  and  Ksulfroa 
my  lips  with  rcadintHss  and  exactness. 

It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  interest  that  at  one  or  two  point*  the  aural  instrnciionofderf 
uuit'Cs  has  lately  been  attempted,  and  that  to  the  Nebraska  Institute  belongs  the  honor 
of  initiating  this  feature  of  deaf-mut<;  instruction  cm  any  considerable  scale.  TlieR- 
sults  of  the  etl'ortti  in  this  direction  which  came  under  ^ly  notice  at  Omaha  wen;  iiio< 
interesting  and  gratifying.  I  found  a  cla.ss  of  some  t-en  pupils,  all  possessinK  he-ariog 
in  sufficient  degree  to  he  able  to  understand  the  speecli  of  their  teacher  without (*■ 
serving  her  lips.  The  place  of  the  child  possess! ug  the  least  hearing  was,  iiatnnlly, 
nearest,  to  the  teacher,  the  others  being  located  with  refen^nce  to  the  degree  of  dnf- 
ness  in  each  cjise.  Several  of  these  pupils  were  congenitally  deaf,  oi,  to  Iw  mow 
])recise,  hard  of  hearing  froui  birth  ;  and  so  defective  was  their  hearing  that  they  had 
never  learned  to  speak  in  early  childhood.  These  were  not  only  acquiring  f^it^^k, 
but  their  imperfect  h<»aring  was  Inking  educated,  so  that  within  a  reasonable  tina 
they  may  hope  to  caiTy  <m  conversation  in  such  a  manner  as  is  usual  withjiemBi 
who,  being  hard  of  hearing,  call  in  the  aid  of  trumpets  and  tubes. 

This  new  feature  of  deaf-mute  instruction  cannot  be  too  warmly  comuu'iidwl,  ft* 
there  is  rejison  to  believe  that  a  eon.siderable  percentage  of  children  classed  as  deif 
can  be  taught  in  this  manner. 

It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  report  should  I  attempt  to  descril* 
all  that  I  saw  of  class-room  and  other  work  in  the  several  schools,  but  1  can  say  thit 
everywhere  I  found  earnest  men  and  women  zealously  and,  so  far  as  I  conld  judp, 
successfully  engaged  in  a  work  that  I  have  bmg  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  bononibV, 
as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  exhaustiug,  of  human  labors.  May  l»ml  bless  thwp, 
each  one  and  all,  giving  them  strength  and  courage  under  the  disheartening  a nu|i*- 
tience-trying  circumstances  that  must  oppress  them  at  times. 

In  one  of  my  visits  there  wa«  an  element  of  sadness  which  made  itself  so  8tn»nriy 
felt  as  to  turn  pleiUiure  into  i>ain.  1  refer  to  my  sojourn  at  the  Tennessee  S«'ho«l.  Oi 
every  hantl  were  to  be  seen  evidenees  of  "the  energetic  and  juclicions  management  of 
my  early  friend  and  eo-labon*r  in  Washington,  ^tr.  .Joseph  H.  Ijams,  who  for  yean 
had  urged  me  to  visit  Knoxville,  and  let  him  show  me  what  be  was  doing  as priucipil 
of  the  Tennessee  School ;  but  when  1  came,  though  his  work  was  there,  and  th^faiib- 
ful  men  and  women  he  hail  gatheivd  around  him,  he  was  goiu*.  stricken  down  ou  lb* 
threshold  of  middle  age,  in  the  height  of  his  usefulness  and  strength.  Every  betit 
seemed  to  cherish  his  memory,  and  as  1  heard  his  name  on  every  lip  it  was  hanl  tf 
realize  that  I  should  not  feel  the  grasp  of  his  friendly  hand  before  I  left  tlieHireneuf 
his  Jife-labiU'. 

If  1  were  asked  what  impressed  me  most  in  my  journey,  I  should  reply  at  onre  th* 
evid<?nces  1  saw  on  every  hand  of  the  enterprise  and  energy  which  sp«'ak  of  llie  "w^ 
South.''  The  growing  networks  of  railroads,  the  incresiKe«l  acreage  of  cultivati-dlandi 
rotton-faetories,  iron  foundries,  and  other  industries  multiplying  in  every  State,  tb« 
assurance  given  me  by  many  young  men  that  they  had  discovere<l  the  secret  of  snec* 
t«»  be  work — all  this  gives  pronjise  of  prosperity  and  i^rogress,  on  the  coming  of  which 
our  Sonthern  l)rothers  receive  congratulations  from  all  cpiarters.  It  was  es|H»ci»fly 
gratifying  to  me  to  obs**rve  that  in  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  the  spirit  of  prDgiW* 
was  dimiiuant,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  venture  the  prediction  that  during  the-  next  ( 
decade  the  greate^t  iwlvances  in  the  work  of  deaf-nnite  education  will  be  seen  iu  ft*  J 
South. 

It  is  giatifyiiij;:  to  l)e  able  to  report  as  a  result  of  the  president^  \Tflt 
to  the  institutions  of  the  South  and  West  that  the  number  of  student* 
entering  college  this  autumn  is  much  increased  over  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year,  and  also,  that  the  >oung  men  admitted  give  evidence  rf 
more  thorough  preparation  than  has  heretofore  been  shown  in  our  en- 
trance examinations. 

PUBLIC  DISCUSSION   OF  DEAF-MUTE  EDUCATION. 

During  the  past  year  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  directed  to 
deaf  unite  education  by  the  presentation  of  papers  btfore  a  namberd 
learned  societies,  and  through  the  discussion  of  the  sabjeot  by  special- 
ists. 
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Dbe  first  meeting  of  specialists  was  a  convention  of  American  articu- 
ion  teachers,  held  at  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instniction  of 
jaf  Mates,  located  on  Lexington  avenue,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
Be  25-28. 

ISiirty-slx  institutions  were  represented  at  this  gathering  by  more 
an  one  hundred  teachers.  The  delegates  from  this  institution  were 
e  president,  Professors  Samuel  Porter,  and  Joseph  C.  Gordon,  of  the 
*lege  faculty,  and  Misses  M.  T.  G.  Gordon  and  8arah  H.  Porter,  in- 
l^ctors  in  our  primary  department. 

The  sessions  of  this  convention  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
Qthods  of  teaching  articulation  and  speech  reading,  and  there  is  good 
aaon  to  believe  that  the  effect  of  the  meetings  will  be  felt  very  favor- 
%  on  the  work  of  giving  speech  to  the  dumb  in  America. 
The  other  assemblage  of  specialists  was  the  Fifth  Conference  of  Prin- 
pals  of  American  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  held  at  the  Min- 
Mota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn.,  July  9-13. 
Twenty-six  heads  of  institutions  from  all  sections  of  our  country 
ore  present  at  this  conference.  There  were  also  in  attendance  fifty- 
tiee  other  persons,  mostly  teachers  of  the  deaf,  directors,  and  other 
stitntion  officers,  who  were  invited  to  sit  with  the  conference  as  hon- 
ary  members. 

This  institution  was  represented  at  Faribault  by  the  president,  and 
*  Prof.  E.  A.  Fay,  of  our  college  faculty,  who  attended  in  his  capacity 
I  editor  of  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Daring  the  sessions  of  this  body  many  subjects  of  great  interest  and 
iportance  were  presented  and  discussed,  and  valuable  opportunity  was 
fcd,  as  also  at  the  meeting  in  New  York,  for  the  private  interchange  of 
BW8  between  individuals. 

Foil  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  conventions  of  specialists 
iD  be  shortly  published,  and  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  in- 
itations  at  which  the  meetings  were  held. 

It  is  proper  to  refer  in  this  report  to  a  paper  read  at.  the  conference 
principals,  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  very  great,  if  not  decisive, 
flnence  in  determining  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  methods 
id  systems  of  educating  the  deaf  in  use  at  the  present  time. 
His  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  Job  Williams,  principal  of  the 
Bierican  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was 
ititled,  "A  system  of  education  adapted  to  all  deaf-mutes,  not  excluding 
i  feeble  minded.^ 

Mr.  Williams  gives  very  full  statements  as  to  the  development,  men- 
I  and  otherwise,  of  thirty-two  deaf  children,  who  became  pupils  of  the 
hool  at  Hartford  after  having  been  under  instruction  in  schools  where 
B  pure  oral  method  was  followed.  The  facts  elicited  in  a  re\iew  of  the 
ogress  of  these  thirty-two  children  led  Mr.  Williams  to  urge  most 
rpestly  that  the  combined  system  is  the  only  one  under  which  the  edu- 
Hon  of  deaf-mutes,  considered  as  a  class,  can  be  successfully  con- 
cted. 

[tis  gratifying  to  the  president  and  directors  of  this  institution  that 
eminent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Williams,  sustained  as  he  is  by  unim- 
ichable  testimony,  should  uphold  the  views  he  does.  For  they  re- 
tnber  that  in  1867,  during  which  year  the  first  schools  for  the  oral 
tmction  of  the  deaf  in  this  country  were  established,  the  opinions 
r  upheld  by  Mr.  Williams  were  expressed  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Re- 
t  of  this  institution  by  the  president  of  the  board,  who  h>ul  at  that 
^jost  completed  a  careful  examination,  made  under  the  authority  of 
board,  of  the  most  prominent  European  schools  for  the  deaf.    All 
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who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  institation  are  aware  that  the 
combiued  system  has  been  followed  here  for  many  years  with  increas- 
ingly  gratifying  results. 

The  education  and  treatment  of  the  deaf  has  been  discussed  during 
the  past  year  before  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  before  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  before  the  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
Science,  and  before  the  American  Otological  Society,  thus  bringing  the 
interests  of  the  class  for  which  we  are  laboring  prominently  to  the  no- 
tice of  scientific  men.  For  the  good  results  sure  to  follow  such  general 
consideration  of  the  work  of  instructing  the  deaf,  the  members  and 
especial  friends  of  that  interesting  class  are  to  be  most  heartily  con- 
gratulated. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Dirw- 
tors. 

B.  M.  GALLAUDET, 

President 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PUPILS. 

IN  THE  COLLEGE. 

F)rom  Colorado. — Russel  Shipley  Painter. 
From  Cannectieut, — John  S.  Coiustock. 
.FVoai  Delaware. — ^Timothy  Hyde. 
Fnnn  Georgia. — Edward  Caswell  Dancan. 

From  HUnotB. — James  Henry  Cload,  Pearl  Day,  Frank  D.  Oearhart,  Lawrence  F. 
imes,  Thomas  Lynch,  Michael  Gerald  McCarthy,  George  W.  Patton,  Michael  Sul- 
ran. 

Firom  Indiana. — Albert  Berg,  Charles  V.  Dantzer,  Philip  Joseph  Hasenstab,  Charles 
lemey,  Walter  M.  Marsh,  Nathaniel  Field  Morrow. 

Firom  Iowa. — ^Albert  iFrancis  Adams,  John  W.  Barrett,  Wesley  Dobson,  Elmer  Ed- 
ertoD,  Charles  R.  Hemstreet,  Howard  McPherson  Hofsteater,  John  Schuyler  Long, 
achariah  B.  Thompson,  Daniel  Tellier,  jr.,  John  Elmer  Standacher. 
Fi'om  Maryland. — George  W.  Veditz. 

From  Minnewta. — Olof  Hanson,  John  Schwirtz,  jr.,  Cadwallader  Lincoln  Washbnm. 
F^om  Missouri. — Harry  Gross. 
FSrom  Xew  Jersey. — Samuel  Gaston  Davidson. 

F\rom  New  York. — John  Henry  Dundon,  Isaac  Goldberg,  Harvey  Tennice  Robertson, 
any  Van  Allen. 

fVom  Ohio. — Clarence  Wilton  Charles,  Edward  P.  Cleary,  Charles  Solomon  Deem, 
iri  Hughes. 

Fyom  Pennsylvania. — Brewster  Randall  Allabough,  John  Archibald  Boland,  William 
rookmire,  Henry  W.  Hagy,  Samuel  S.  Haas,  Edward  Clarence  Harah,  William  Henry 
ipsett,  Edwin  W.  L.  North,  Henry  K.  Spahr. 
Fi^m  Tennessee. — Lewis  Arthur  Palmer,  Thomas  S.  Marr,  jr. 
From  Virginia. — Robert  Bell,  jr.,  2d. 
From  Wiscontin. — Warren  Robinson. 
From  Ireland. — Robert  Stewart  Lyons,  Francis  Maginn. 

IN  THE   PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Females. 

la  R.  Chase District  of  Columbia. 

Irerdia  Cornog Delaware. 

dsnette  Dailey District  of  Columbia. 

ary  Dailey District  of  Columbia. 

liristiaDa  Denson District  of  Columbia. 

lara  L.  Deputy Delaware. 

lizabeth  Fagan Delaware. 

Mmh  I x>niae  Fleming Delaware. 

itie  Fogarty District  of  Columbia. 

igjrje  ifyde Delaware. 

»no  B.  Martin District  of  Columbia. 

\zm  O'Callaghan District  of  Columbia. 

rtrtide  Schofield District  of  Columbia. 

>j  Smith District  of  Columbia. 

Ima  Scott District  of  Columbia. 

•r  D.  K.  Senkind District  of  Columbia. 

le  Stafford District  of  Columbia. 

a  W.  White District  of  Columbia. 

%  Ms^y  Wood Montana  Territory. 
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Males, 

Anthony  Allen District  of  Colnmbii. 

Frank  Adams Indiana. 

E.  J.  Adams,  jr • Maryland. 

William  M.  Argo  Delaware. 

Walter  Argo Delaware. 

Amos  Barton Maine. 

John  H.  Boston District  of  ColumVik 

Henry  C.  Boucher PeunsylvaDia. 

William  H.  Catlett District  of  ColumVa 

Hugh  Kent  Bush Missouri. 

James  Comley Indiana. 

Raymond  J.  Cone Virginia. 

Josiah  Cuffey  Fortress  Monroe. 

Robert  W.  Dailey District  of  ColumV 

Thomas  Davis District  of  Columl 

David  J.  Downing Delaware. 

Bladen  Gibson Virginia. 

Morris  T.  Fell Delaware. 

George  W.  Hall District  of  Colum 

Thomas  Hagerty Wisconsin. 

Eugene  E.  Hannon District  of  Coluu 

William  D.  Himrod Pennsylvania. 

Hurbert.  Hnrd Delaware. 

Jeremiah  P.  Hyde Delaware. 

John  C.  Jump Delaware. 

Thomas  F.  Keelins Delaware. 

Charles  H.  Keyser District  of  Colur 

Charles  E.  D.  Krigbaum District  of  Colni 

Joseph  M.  Laudon District  of  Colut 

Edwaid  W.  Lane Montana. 

Christian  Larson Wisconsin. 

Frank  A.  Leitner Maryland. 

George  M.  Leitner Maryland. 

Joseph  Lyles District  of  Colui 

John  A.  Lynch Delaware. 

Henry  Edgar  Marsh Texas. 

Edward  J.  McNamara Missonri. 

John  McEvilly Delaware. 

John  O'Rourke District  of  Colui 

Rnssel  L.  Painter Colorado. 

Thomas  H.  Peters Montana. 

Vernon  Rollins District  of  Colni 

Henry  L.  Stafford Michigan. 

George  T.  Sanders Massachusetts. 

Frank  Stewart District  of  Colur 

James  Smith District  of  Coluo 

Henry  R.  Spahr Pennsylvania. 

William  J.  Rich District  of  Colnn 

George  V.  Warren District  of  Colui 

Jonathan  G.  White Delaware. 

Frank  G.  Wurdomanu District  of  Colui 


REGULATIONS. 


I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  first  beginning  on  the  Thui 
before  the  last  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  on  SMth  of  December;  the  se 
beginning  the  2d  of  January,  and  closing  the  last  of  March  ;  the  third  beginning 
Ist  of  April,  and  closing  the  Wednesday  nefore  the  last  Wedfneaday  in  June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  Januair^  and 
the  Wednesday  before  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  Thonday  helore  tti 
Thursday  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving,  Washington's  Birthday,  Easter, 
Decoration  Day. 
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The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  duringthe  regular  vacations  and  at  theabove- 
t\  holidays,  bnt  at  no  other  time,  unless  lor  some  special,  urgent  reason,  and  then 
^\V  permission  of  the  president. 
The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their  friends 

be  paid  semi-annually,  in  advance. 

•  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $150  each  per  annum.    This  sum  covers  all  expenses 

e  primary  department  except  clothing,  and  all  in  the  college  except  clothing  and 

8. 

I.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those  who  re- 
in the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  provided 
are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education.  To  students  from  the  States  and  Terri- 
I  who  have  not  the  means  of  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the  college  course 
)ard  of  directors  renders  such  assistance  as  circumstances  seem  to  require,  as  far 
» means  at  its  disposal  for  this  object  will  allow. 

I.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with  clothing, 
is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution  they  should  be 
ed  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.     All  clothing  should  be  plainly 
d  with  the  owner's  name. 

AH  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed 
president. 

'he  institution  is  open  to  visitors  during  term  time  on  Thursdays  only,  between 
urs  of  10  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  chapel  services  on  Sunday 
>oTk8  at  a  quarter  past  3  o'clock. 

Z^ongress  has  made  provision  for  the  education,  at  public  expense,  of  the  indi- 
[jnd  and  the  indigent  feeble-minded  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the  District 
nibia. 

ins  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  these  provisions  are  required  by  law  to 
pplication  to  the  president  of  this  institution. 
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THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  22, 1884. 

SiK  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  third  annual  report  relating  to 
ndian  schools. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  interest  and  prosperity  in  the  line  of 
indian  edacation.    Five  new  boarding  schools  and  12  day  schools  have 
been  added  to  the  list.    There  have  also  been  added  three  important  in- 
dustrial schools  outside  of  agency  control,  reporting  directly  to  the  De- 
partment— Genoa,  Chilocco,  and  Lawrence.    Additions  have  also  beem 
made  to  several  agency  boarding  schools  during  the  year,  which,  with 
the  new  buildings,  have  materially  increased  the  facilities.    The  enroll- 
ment and  attendance  of  pupils  have  also  been  largely  increased  over  the 
preceding  year. 

We  now  have  81  boarding  schools,  76  day  schools,  and  6  industrial 
schools,  which  are  wholly  under  Government  control,  or  for  which  th« 
^vemment  furnishes  the  supplies,  the  employes  being  furnished  by 
•otne  one  of  the  churches,  or  for  which  the  Government  pays  a  stipu- 
**ted  sum  per  capita,  reserving  the  right  to  supervise  the  personnel 
^  the  schools— the  last  being  denominated  contract  schools,  of  which 
^ere  are  14  boarding  and  4  day  schools.  Besides  those  named  there  are 
^  boarding  and  30  day  schools  among  the  New  York  Indians,  which 
^Je  conducted  under  State  law,  without  expense  to  the  Government 
"*fc«re  are  also  about  23  other  schools,  wholly  under  missionary  control, 
^part  of  the  expense  being  paid  by  the  Government. 

'fiiis  showing  does  not  include  the  schools  of  the  five  civilized  nations 

^  the  Indian  Territory,  whose  educational  matters  are  managed  and 

^d  for  by  themselves,  entirely  independent  of  the  Government.    They 

^lade  in  their  list  several  very  important  colleges,  academies,  and 

Dtphan  asylums,  besides  a  very  large  number  of  district  schools,  many 

o/fbem  equaling  the  similar  class  of  schools  in  the  States.    Their  teach- 

are  are  mostly  from  among  their  own  people,  and  to  the  missionary 

labors  of  faithful  men  and  women  are  they  much  indebted  for  the  effi- 

eieney  and  charac^ter  which  enables  them  to  be  teachers  among  their 

fwn  people. 

The  capacities  of  the  various  schools  denominated  (iovernment  and 
idustrial  schools  are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  tables,  amounting 
y  6,635  for  the  boarding  and  3,330  for  the  day  schools,  a  total  of  9,965, 
I  wbich  may  be  adde<l  the  New  York  schools  with  capacity  of  2,456 
id  the  23  missionary  schools  with  capacity  for  993,  making  total  facil- 
[eH  for  13,414  pupils.  The  capacity  of  the  agency  boarding  schools  is 
^80^  and  day  schools  3,339.    The  enrollment  of  the  boanling  schools 
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was  4,782,  and  for  the  day  schools  2,963;  the  average  attendance  of  the 
former  3,404,  and  of  the  latter  1,757.  The  enrollment  was  withiu  865of 
the  full  capacity,  and  the  average  attendance  was  71  per  c^nt.  of  tbe 
enrollment  of  the  boarding  and  GO  per  cent,  of  the  day  schools. 

The  increase  in  average  attendance  the  last  year  over  the  previous 
year  at  a^jency  schools  was  925,  to  which  add  301  for  the  new  schools, 
Genoa  and  Chilocco,  and  we  have  an  increase  in  the  average  attend- 
ance during  the  year  of  1,220,  or  about  30  per  cent,  over  the  previous 
year.  And  this  cjvlculation  docs  not  include  the  Jittendance  at  the 
missionary  schools  before  alluded  to,  some  of  which  have  been  organ- 
ized during  the  past  year,  nor  to  the  additional  number  attending 
schools  in  States,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  grand  increase  of  the  year  has 
been  more  than  30  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  one. 

In  a  few  instances  the  agency  schools  have  not  done  as  well  the  last 
year  as  they  did  the  previous  one.  This  was  caused  partly  by  want  of 
knowledge  and  tact  of  those  in  charge,  and  partly  by  want  of  proper 
agency  support.  Without  the  support  of  the  agent  it  is  very  difficult 
to  do  successful  school  work  at  an  agency. 

Changes  having  been  made  in  the  personnel  of  those  schools  it  i« 
hoped  the  work  and  interest  may  be  promoted  during  the  current  school 
year  ending  June  30,  1885. 

Of  the  three  new  industrial  schools  which  have  been  completed  and 
organized  and  are  now  in  successful  operation,  Chilocco,  located  upon 
a  small  creek  of  that  name,  1  mile  south  of  the  Kansas  State  line  and 
5J  miles  from  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  was  opened  in  January  last  with 
an  attendance  of  140  pnpils,  which  was  increased  in  February  to  180, 
representing  seventeen  diflerent  tribes  and  as  many  dialects.  The  tern 
continued  until  July  1  with  an  average  attendance  of  108  pupils,  about 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  males,  some  of  them  over  twenty  years  of  age. 

Some  dissatisfaction  arose  among  the  older  boys  because  the  soiier- 
intendent  did  not  pay  them  for  working,  which  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  by  the  act  making  the  apjuopriation  for  the  school.  This  dissat- 
isfaction caused  some  of  them  to  leave  the  school  without  permission 
and  return  to  their  homes.  Those  returning  to  the  Che^'enne  and  Arap- 
ahoe Agency  were  collected  and  sent  back  under  police  escort,  by  the 
order  of  Agent  Dyer.  This  action  had  a  good  effect  in  preventing  a 
repetition  of  the  same  act. 

A  few  of  the  Kaw  and  Ponca  children  also  returned  home,  some  by 
permission,  others  ran  awaj.  These  two  agencies  are  so  near  the  school 
that  the  frequent  visits  of  the  friends  of  the  children  interrupted  their 
studies  and  caused  them  to  become  dissatisfied ;  so  much  so  that  it  was 
decided  to  discontinue  the  attendance  of  all  pupils  from  both  agencitfi 
and  most  of  them  have  since  gone  to  the  Lawrence  school.  The  pupib 
at  Chilocco  have  generally  been  well  satistied,  and  made  good  progre* 
intellectually  and  *' industrially.^  The  boys  have  broken  aboat  275 
acres  of  sod  ground,  sown  50  acres  of  it  to  millet ;  have  cultivated  U 
acres  in  potatoes,  melons,  and  other  vegetables;  have  made  severtl 
miles  of  board  and  wire  fence;  have  cut  and  put  up  over  four  hundred 
tons  of  hay,  besides  assisting  in  liaking  and  housework,  and  earing  fcf 
the  stock. 

The  location  of  this  school  is,  in  some  resi>ects,  an  unfortunate  one, 
being  neither  in  nor  yet  out  of  the  Indian  country  5  is  easy  of  aoce* 
by  the  various  tribes,  whose  fi*equent  visits  are  caleulate<l  to  interrupt 
the  studies  of  the  children  and  cause  some  of  them  to  become  dissatifr 
fied.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  will  cease  after  the  newness  of 
the  matter  wears  aw<ay,  and  the  children  become  fully  intereBted  in 
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)ir  Studies  and  settled  in  their  new  home.  It  is  possible  that  its  loca- 
>n  may  then  prove  a  benefit,  instead  of  a  disadvantage.  The  general 
jation  was  fixed  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1882,  which  was  before  the 
satioQ  of  the  office  which  I  hold.  Subseqaently  I  was  directed  to 
ike  the  specific  location,  which  I  did  by  selecting  the  site  on  which 
e  baildings  now  stand.  At  that  time  I  was  not  favorably  impressed 
ith  the  idea  of  a  school  in  that  neighborhood,  thinking  trouble  would 
ise  from  pupils  running  off",  but  the  experience  of  one  term  has  very 
ach  increased  my  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  school.  Under 
6  management  of  the  right  man,  and  properly  sustained  by  the  Gov- 
Qment  and  agents  from  whose  agencies  the  children  are  sent,  it  will 
t  only  be  succesful  but  in  a  few  years  help  very  materially  in  its  own 
pport. 

Twelve  hundred  acres  were  at  first  selected  for  a  school  farm.  Since 
en,  by  Executive  order,  thirteen  sections  more  have  been  added,  for 
B  purpose  of  allowing  those  of  the  Indians  who  may  be  educated 
ere,  and  desire  to  do  so,  to  select  small  farms  and  make  for  themselves 
mes.  It  is  presumed  that  help  will  be  extended  to  them  by  the  Gov- 
iment,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  thus 
ring  them  a  chance  to  put  into  useful  practice  the  knowledge  gained 
school,  and  have  a  location  near  markets  and  among  white  people. 
A.  school  herd  of  425  head  of  cattle  has  been  purchased  and  delivered 
the  school,  thus  utilizing  a  part  of  the  land  so  set  apart,  for  grazing 
rposes.  After  two  years  this  herd  will  furnish  all  the  beef  necessary 
*  the  school. 

Farming  and  the  care  of  stock  are  the  only  industnes  yet  provided 
'  at  Chilocco.  Shops  for  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  carpenter,  shoe- 
kker,  and  harness-maker  are  necessary,  and  must  be  provided  before 
B  school  can  be  fully  made  what  it  was  intended  to  be — an  industrial 
tiool.  Additional  appropriations  should  be  made  at  the  next  session 
Congress  for  this  purpose. 

The  Genoa  industrial  school,  situated  upon  the  old  Pawnee  Eeserva- 
»n  in  Nebraska,  was  opened  in  February  last  with  an  attendance  of 

0  Sioux  children,  nearly  all  of  them  from  the  Eosebud  Agency,  Da- 
;ta.  A  large  number  of  *'  big  boys,"'  or,  in  fact,  young  men,  were  re- 
ived, with  the  expectation  of  utilizing  their  labor,  and  most  of  them 
ive  fully  met  that  expectation,  cultivating  fine  crops  of  corn  and  small 
ains,  including  140  acres  of  corn,  GO  acres  of  oats,  6  acres  ot  pota- 
es,  and  several  acres  in  a  "  truck  patch.''  The  crops  were  well 
anted  and  cultivated,  and  the  yield  very  large  for  that  country  ;  corn 
wn  50  to  76  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  oats  60  bushels.  All  the  work 
tt  done  by  the  Indian  boys  under  the  direction  of  one  white  man,  the 
hool  farmer.  Four  of  the  boys  are  learning  the  carpenter  trade,  and, 
orking  under  the  direction  of  the  carpenter,  have  constructed  all  the 
Htbaildings  and  sheds.  A  few  boys  have  been  employed  to  assist  in 
ick-making. 

The  superintendent  informed  me  that  the  boys  have  worked  in  all  the 
nous  branches  without  receiving  any  pay  for  their  labor,  as  the  ap- 
opriation  act  prohibited  such  j)ayments.  This  had  a  very  discour- 
ing  influence  upon  them,  causing  them  to  become  dissatisfied,  and 
ne  of  them  to  lun  away  and  return  to  their  homes.     Whereas,  if  he 

1  been  permitted  to  pay  them  even  a  very  small  consideration  for 
ir  work,  it  would  have  made  them  contented,  as  well  as  given  them 

important  lesson  that  labor  has  its  rewards.  The  provision  referred 
las  been  changed  in  the  appropriations  for  1885,  and  good  results 
[  no  doubt  lollow  the  change.    Additional  buildings  are  also  w^nc^a- 
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sary  at  this  school  for  shops  in  which  to  teach  the  various  trades.  Ap- 
propriation should  be  made  for  that  purpose,  and  is  respectfully  reeom- 
mended. 

The  buildings  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  were  to  have  been  finished  by  the 
Ist  of  last  January,  but  cold  weather  conmienced  quite  early,  mating 
stone-laying  and  ])histering  impossible,  so  that  the  contractors  were 
unable  to  proceed  with  their  work  as  rai)idly  as  they  expected.  There 
was  also  some  difficulty  about  one  payment  of  the  money  for  the  woik, 
which  delayed  it  for  a  short  time,  and  the  buildings  were  not  completed 
until  about  the  first  of  July.  Hot  weather  having  commenced,  it  wai 
not  thought  advisable  to  collect  tlie  children  for  the  school  before  time 
for  the  fall  term.  Seven  boys  were  transferred  from  Chiloceo  in  the 
spring  to  labor  on  the  farm,  and,  under  the  direction  and  help  of  the 
superintendent  of  farming  and  a  white  employ^,  have  cultivated  aboot 
120  acres  in  corn  sorghum,  oats  and  millet,  and  several  acres  of  pot^itcw, 
which  give  the  necessary  supplies  of  forage  for  the  animals  and  provide 
potatoes  and  sirup  for  the  pupils  of  the  school.  These  boys  have  helped 
to  plant  an  orchard,  and  grade  and  arrange  the  grounds  around  the 
buildings;  also  have  helped  to  build  barns  and  other  necessary  out- 
houses. 

The  school  has  now,  September  22,  commenced  its  i*egular  exerciw 
with  an  attendance  of  over  one  hundred,  which,  we  expect,  will  be  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  and  fifty  early  in  October.  Additional  buildings 
for  shops  are  necessary  at  this  school.  A  few  cottages  should  alsobe 
erected  for  accommodation  of  emi)loyes. 

The  new  building  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  is  also  completed  and 
will  be  occupied  by  a  transfer  of  the  old  school  for  the  session  com- 
mencing October  1.  The  superintendent  of  the  school  has  found  it  nec- 
essary to  erect  some  temporary  additional  buildings  for  the  accommodfr 
tion  of  the  school,  as  the  limited  amount  of  funds  applicable  wonldnot 
admit  of  a  greati*r  outlay  than  was  made  in  the  erection  of  the  m«in 
building.  It  is  believed  that  when  complete  in  its  appointments  by  the 
necessary  additions  and  outbuildings,  the  Albuquerque  school  will  t«l» 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  among  Indian  schools. 

A  new  building  has  also  been  completed  at  White  Earth  Agency, 
Minnesota,  adding  largely  to  the  school  facilities  of  that  agency. 

The  transfer  of  Fort  Stevenson,  ]3akota,  gives  an  opportunity  to  tf- 
range  for  school  i)rivileges  for  many  more  children  than  l>elong  at  ito 
agency  near  which  it  is  located — Fort  Berthold. 

The  transfer  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  gave  to  us  an  opportunity  ftf « 
school  for  the  Shoshones  and  Bannocks  of  the  Fort  Hall  Agency.  Iti* 
distant  16  miles  from  the  agency,  located  in  a  beautiful  little  vaD4* 
with  grass  and  farm  land  sufficient  for  the  school.  If  the  Lemhi  AgenV 
children  were  brought  to  this  school  it  might  be  the  means  of  tbittt 
moval  of  the  Indians  from  that  agency  to  the  Fort  Hall  Agency,  wU4 
is  very  desirable.    The  school  facilities  are  sufficient  for  both  a^w** 

Under  the  provision  of  the  appropriation  act  for  placing  childreail 
industrial  schools  in  States,  505  children  during  the  year  have  beci 
placed  in  schools  in  the  following  States :  Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ii^ 
ana,  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Wiscona*? 
California,  and  Minnesota,  with  good  results,  the  cofit  per  capita,  b^ 
sides  transportation,  being  $107.  Some  of  the  institutions  didm  tkit 
this  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenses  and  hastobesQp' 
plemented  by  individuals  or  by  the  schools. 

The  provision  for  placing  children  in  x>rivate  families  has  not  metwitk 
as  good  success  as  in  the  other  case,  though  it  has  been  done  in  soiM 
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«8,  and  especially  from  Carlisle  and  Hampton,  with  very  good 
.  This  provision  can  be  carried  out  through  the  schools  situated 
rom  the  agencies,  better  than  in  any  other  way.  The  people  of 
jst  are  rather  reluctant  to  take  Indian  children  into  their  families. 
J  the  past  harvest  I  was  at  Chilocco  and  accompanied  Superin- 
t  Hadley  of  that  school  to  visit  several  farmers,  to  try  to  arrange 
k  for  Indian  boys;  in  some  cases  we  were  rebuffed  quite  harshly, 
eling  will  change  as  the  people  become  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
his  changed  condition.  I  think  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  places 
iian  boys  next  year,  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chilocco.  In 
be  Rev.  James  Finley,  then  a  missionary  among  the  Wyandottes, 
d  seventeen  boys  from  that  tribe  and  procured  homes  for  them 
white  people ;  those  boys  proved  a  great  benefit  to  their  tribe, 
led  materially  in  its  civilization. 

e  is  still  a  strong  opposition  in  some  tribes  to  sending  their  chil- 
)  school,  which  is  very  difficult  to  overcome,  and  those  who  have 
1  in  favor  of  schools  are  much  more  willing  to  let  the  boys  go 
le  girls.  For  this  there  are  several  reasons.  Their  estimation  of 
places  her  far  below  man  in  the  scale  of  worth  ;  her  natural  posi- 
d  status  with  them  is  that  of  a  slave.  The  same  tradition  which 
em  that  it  is  ignoble  for  a  man  to  work,  informs  them  that  it  is  the 
's  place  to  do  the  work.  She  has  a  marketable  value,  can  be  sold 
ed  for  ponies  to  some  man  wanting  a  wife,  and  her  innocent  igno- 
tells  her  it  is  all  right.  Not  so,  when  education  and  civilization 
er  eyes  to  see  aright.  In  her  changed  condition  she  is  not  will- 
be  sold  as  a  commodity,  it  may  be  to  some  old  man,  as  wife  No. 
4,  as  it  sometimes  happens  the  girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years  be- 
the  second,  third,  or  fourth  wife  of  a  man  far  advanced  in  years, 
r  inroads  are  made  into  uncivilized  ways  and  customs  among  the 
^  wild  tribes  hy  the  education  of  the  females  than  by  that  of  the 
And  this  makes  the  education  of  the  females  a  very  important 
Polygamy  is  very  common  among  the  uncivilized  tribes.  Edu- 
md  Christian  influence  will  overcome  it  in  time ;  but  while  it  con- 
the  opposition  to  educating  the  females  will  also  continue.  It 
be  prevented  by  a  law  forbidding  the  marriage  of  females  under 
B  of  eighteen  years,  unless  by  the  written  consent  of  the  agent, 
that  end  should  be  constituted  the  guardian  of  the  children  of 
ncy.  Such  a  law  as  this,  I  believe,  would  have  the  tendency  to 
le  girls  to  school ;  if  not,  then  a  more  compulsory  law  should  be 
1,  as  the  elevation  and  civilization  of  the  Indians  will  require 
Dore  years,  if  only  a  few  of  the  girls  attend  school,  than  it  will 
nany  are  educated. 

Otiages  have  taken  the  lead  in  compulsory  education;  a  law 
by  their  council  requires  eight  months'  attendance  at  school  of 
lild  of  school  age  or  a  forfeiture  of  the  year's  annuity  money, 
ting  to  about  $100  per  capita.  This  law  has  had  the  effect  to  fill 
agency  school ;  besides,  there  are  over  a  hundred  children  at 
chools  away  from  the  agency. 

rring  to  the  matter  of  the  early  marriages  among  the  Indians. 
8  often  consummated  while  the  couple  are  early  "in  their  teens,'' 
1  Armstrong,  of  Hampton,  has  been  making  valuable  experi- 
in  receiving  young  married  couples  into  his  school  as  pupils,  of 
le  says: 

re  attempted  at  Hampton  nothing  more  hopeful  than  this  in  training  Indians. 
>and  aod  wife  advance  together  with  commop  interests,  a  home  will  he  estab- 
I  their  retoin  to  the  reservation,  and  their  future  will  be  comparatively  se- 
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I  regciixi  this  as  a  very  important  experiment,  and  believe  it  can  be 
successfully  inauguratecl  and  carried  out  at  our  Western  schools;  but 
to  do  it,  cheap  cottages  of  two  or  three  rooms  will  be  required  for  each 
couple.  The  cost  of  the  material  would  be  very  small,  and  the  work 
could  be  done  by  the  Indians  themselves. 

The  mixed  bloods  at  some  of  the  schools  are  in  the  majority.  They 
seem  to  be  taking  the  lead  in  educational  interest,  and  teach  the  \esm 
that  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when,  if  the  full-bloods  keep  back  their 
children,  the  affairs  of  the  agencies  where  the  mixed  bloods  live  will  be 
controlled  by  them.    The  educated  will  control  the  ignorjint. 

The  present  plan  and  effort  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Indian  race 
by  offiering  to  their  children  liberally  the  opportunities  of  an  educatioi 
appear  to  be  solving  the  Indian  i)roblem  more  eft'ectually  and  rapidlj 
than  anything  done  in  the  previous  years,  although  it  is  not  a  new  idea, 
but  an  old  system  revived.  The  same  kind  of  opportunities  was  offered 
many  years  ago.  In  1838  the  Choctaw  Academy,  an  industrial  school 
with  all  the  branches  of  industry  taught,  was  started  in  Kentucky,  and 
lor  a  time  did  a  good  work.  Much  of  the  valuable  civilization  of  the 
Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Cherokees  was  taught  in  that  school,  bat  it 
succumbed  to  adverse  circumstances.  In  1841  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  started  an  industrial  school  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  which  (Hie- 
half  the  time  was  devoted  to  industry  and  half  to  intellectual  studies. 
Various  trades  were  taught  to  the  boys,  and  many  of  them  became  skilled 
mechanics.  A  farm  of  several  hundred  acres  was  fenced  and  cultivated 
by  the  Indians.  For  several  years  it  was  a  very  successful  school,  but 
public  symi)athy  and  sentiment  were  not  educated  sufficiently  to  protect 
it.  The  country  occupied  by  the  Indians  wjis  wanted  (not  needed  then) 
by  the  white  peoi)le;  the  Indians  had  to  change  their  homes  and  the 
school  ceased  to  exist,  and  to  most  of  the  Indians  there  seemed  to  bene 
need  of  an  education ;  they  had  a  similar  feeling  to  that  of  the  Cheyenne 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  said  to  his  agent,  "What  need  have  we  of  an  ed- 
ucation! It  will  not  help  us  to  hunt  the  buffalo  or  to  kill  and  care  his 
meat  and  tan  his  hide.    No,  no !  education  is  for  the  white  i)eople.'' 

But  the  great  changes  wrought  in  the  last  few  ^ears  have  also  worked 
changes  in  the  Indian  mind.  Most  of  them  realize  it  and  are  anxioosfiv 
a  better  way.  That  way  we  ott'er  them  through  the  school-hoose,  and 
many  of  them  accept  it."  Our  great  object  in  educ^iting  them  should  be 
to  make  them  self  reliant  and  prepare  them  for  lives  of  useful  indostiTi 
and  care  should  be  taken  "that  we  do  not  educate  them  out  of  their dn 
Indian  ways  into  ones  leaving  them  helpless  and  proud." 

In  addition  to  those  attending  agency  schools,  a  very  large  number 
are  now  attending  schools  away  from  their  own  reservations.    Afttf 
completing  their  school  years,  a  majority  of  them  will  return  to  their 
homes ;  only  a  few  can  find  employment  at  the  agencies,  and  without 
employment  they  cannot  obtain  money  to  buy  clothing.    In  thisstateof 
affairs  nothing  seems  to  be  left  for  those  belonging  at  agencies  of  blankel 
Indians  but  to  return  to  the  blanket  and  camp  life,  howeverun  willing 
they  may  be  to  do  so.     While  this  is  bad  for  the  males,  it  is  worse  forthe 
females,  whose  sense  of  morality  and  propriety  has  been  sharpened  and 
cultivated  by  that  education  which  without  further  help  will  not  make 
their  lives  more  comfortable.    If  it  were  possible  to  X)er8uade  them  to 
find  work  among  white  people  and  only  return  home  occasionally  on  A 
visit,  or  not  at  all,  that  might  meet  the  case,  but  this  cannot  be  done,  as 
most  of  them  will  return  home  to  remain.    Those  belonging  to  the  tribes 
already  w^ell  advanced  in  civilization  can  join  their  own  people  in  &mi* 
iug  and  other  x)ursuits.    Not  so  with  those  belonging  to  the  tnbes  known 
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)laDket  Indians,  most  of  whom  live  in  tents,  grouped  together  into 
ages,  and  give  very  little  attention  to  industrial  pursuits, 
'lainly  this  situation  of  affairs  calls  upon  the  Government  to  make 
le  provision  to  meet  it,  and  protect  those  whom  it  has  advanced  so 
in  intellectual  and  industrial  culture  as  to  change  their  objects  and 
8  of  life  and  cause  them  to  be  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  manners 
[  customs  of  their  own  i>eoi)le.  Most  of  them  are  poor  and^without 
means  necessary  in  starting  in  a  new  life  to  support  themselves. 
5ir  location  is  far  removed  from  civilization,  consequently  they  are 
>rived  from  doing  as  young  white  men  would  do,  working  for  their 
re  fortunate  neighbors  until  in  possession  of  funds  enough  to  help 
mselves. 

\.8  a  rule,  only  that  class  of  white  people,  who  set  at  defiance  the 
fs  which  declare  the  reservation  lines,  are  their  neighbors,  and  often 
jy  are  indolent  and  of  no  advantage  to  the  Indians  either  by  precept 
exam]>le.  And  not  until  the  time  shall  come  when  the  Indian,  as 
11  as  his  white  friend,  backed  by  acts  of  Congress,  shall  be  at  liberty 
go  and  come  at  pleasure  will  he  have  equal  opportunities  with  his 
ute  brother.  That  time  can  be  hastened  by  the  Government  extend- 
?  proper  help  to  the  class  already  referred  to. 

Hnch  has  been  said  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  about  a  large  treaty 
lebtedness  to  several  of  the  tribes  on  account  of  educational  promises 
ideby  the  Government  and  not  fulfilled,  and  it  cannot  be  controverted, 
cause  it  is  true ;  but  so  many  other  school  arrangements  have  been 
ide  that  it  would  not  be  wise  at  this  time  to  attempt  to  carry  out  those 
omises  in  all  the  tribes  named,  but  the  indebtedness  still  remains, 
by  not  from  this  fund  make  a  liberal  appropriation  to  help  provide 
Dies  tor  the  class  referred  to,  by  assisting  in  the  purchase  of  teams 
d  agricultural  implements,  and  in  selecting  farms  and  building  cheap 
uses!  A  very  small  outlay  would  be  sufiicient  in  each  case,  and  the 
Jult  would  richly  repay  the  cost,  for  the  Government  would  be  re- 
ved  from  any  further  expenditure  on  their  account,  as  their  names,  if 
imbers  of  ration  tribes,  should  then  be  taken  oil*  the  roll,  and  their 
ample  and  influence  would  cause  others  to  adopt  the  same  ways  of 
ing. 

Proof  is  abundant  of  the  ability  of  Indians  to  support  themselves  and 
luage  their  business  affairs  successfully.  By  the  census  report  we 
m  that  a  very  large  number  of  Indians  are  tax-payers.  More  in 
mber  than  one-fifth  of  what  we  regard  as  our  Indian  population  be- 
ig  to  that  class.  The  report  of  1870  showed  a  population  of  25,731 
lian  tax-payers,  which  increased  in  the  ten  years  (to  1880)  to  66,407, 
increase  of  40,676  in  ten  years.  This  is  a  good  showing.  Some  action 
Hdd  be  taken  by  Congress  for  conferring  the  right  of  citizenship  upon 
lians.  All  who  have  attended  school  three  years  or  more,  upon  arriv- 
:  at  proper  age  should  become  citizens ;  and  adults  who  have  become 
ilizedy  without  attending  school  or  receiving  an  education,  but  who 
re  or  may  separate  themselves  from  their  tribes,  so  far  as  to  cease  to 
Jin  the  tribal  relationship,  should  also  be  made  citizens.  Certainly 
8  is  a  matter  worthy  of' serious  consideration.  It  is  not  right  to  de- 
^e  those  who  have  come  up  through  the  books  to  an  intellectual 
lerstanding  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  of  those  rights; 
Y  cannot  be  educated  and  be  Indians  still. 

klacation  opens  to  them  a  new  world  of  thought,  and  with  it  should 
e  new  opportunities.  But  I  do  not  think  the  education  should  be 
Sned  to  the  work  being  done  for  the  children.  A  grand  start  was 
le  by  the  honorable  Senate  committee  last  winter,  when  the  clause 
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was  inserted  in  the  appropriation  bill  providing  $25,000  for  extra  farm- 
ers. The  industrial  education  must  be  extended  to  the  adults,  andmosit 
of  them  are  ready  for  it,  and  must  be  so  taught  before  they  will  be 
willing  or  i)repared  to  accept  lands  in  severalty.  Let  Congress  appro 
priate  liberally,  and  give  to  the  heads  of  the  Department  and  Bun^an, 
the  right  to  exercise  their  good  judgment;  put  the  agencies  in  charge 
of  men  whose  interests  extend  beyond  their  salaries,  ami  with  jmiiciow 
expenditui'es  in  helping  the  Indians  to  make  farms  and  build  hoiu^ 
we  would  not  have  to  await  the  slow  process  of  educating  only  thf 
children  to  see  the  civilization  of  the  entire  Indian  race. 

Believing  that  the  good  of  the  service  would  be  proniote<i  by  acw 
fei*ence  of  the  superintendents,  matrons,  and  teachers  of  the  varicwj 
schools,  where  an  exchange  of  views  as  to  methods  and  systems  migfclj 
be  had,  1  arranged  for  such  a  meeting  for  the  schools  of  the  Incta 
Territory,  to  convene  at  Chilocco  in  August  last.  Several  of  theschodhl 
were  re[)resented  and  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  meeting  had 
Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  of  the  expense  being  considerable,  the 
schools  located  at  the  greatest  distance  were  not  represented. 

I  believe  such  conferences  will  greatly  benefit  the  schools,  and  for 
that  reason  would  ask  that  some  arrangement  be  made  whereby  tlw 
extra  expense  may  be  paid  by  the  Government.  It  is  believed  $250 
would  be  suflicient  for  the  next  year. 

From  the  annexed  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  the  cost  of  boarding 
schools  wholly  supported  by  the  Government,  and  continuing  throogh 
the  school  year,  averaged  per  capit^a  $138.95,  and  the  day  schools  witUa 
a  fraction  of  $700  each.  Those  under  contract  do  not  cost  the  Goven- 
ment  as  much ;  but  what  the  Government  pays,  added  to  the  contriba- 
tions  outside,  makes  them  in  many  cases  run  above  the  cost  of  thott 
for  which  the  Government  pays  all. 

The  tables  show  the  number,  capacity,  enrollment,  attendance,  and 
location  of  each  school.  Also  the  expenditures  on  account  of  saaie, 
whether  paid  by  the  Government  or  others,  including,  as  far  as  can  to 
ascertained,  the  contributions  of  religious  societies  and  others,  lbs 
value  of  supplies  raised  u])on  school  farms  and  used  by  schools.  Ab* 
the  number  of  children  attending  schools  in  States,  with  the  locatioDi; 
and  number  of  children  at  the  industrial  schools,  other  thanth06eal 
agencies,  and  cost  of  maintaining  same. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  HAWORTH, 
Indian  School  Superintended!, 

Hon.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  thd  Inferior. 
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If  (ittevdance,  and  cost  of  Indian  industrial  schools^  other  than  agtney  schools^  for 

the  year  ending  June  30,  1884. 


Kxpendittires. 


anie  of  school. 


Cnpacity. 


rove 

1  ... 
if... 

ial  . 


400 
175 
150 
150 
140 
340 


Averace 

attend- 

auce. 


421 
175 
152 
85 
120 


I        sources. 


Total. 


$74,093  17 
*19.996  86 

30,447  10 
*19,303  41 

16, 700  00 


$16.  509  25 
113  00 


9.800  00 


1.355 


953 


160,  540  54 


26,422  25 


$90,602  42 
20,109  86 
30. 447  10 
19, 803  41 
26,500  00 


186. 962  79 


siderable  portion  of  these  amounts  was  expended  in  fitting  up  the  buildings  for  occapation. 
»ady  for  occupancy  until  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1884. 


in  States  at  which  children  have  been  placed  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884, 

with  the  number  of  children  in  each  school. 


Name  of  school. 


Location. 


State. 


Namber. 


'  Middletown 

; I  San  Diego  . . 

od I  Jubilee 

£ 'straining I  Feehanville 
inaaI-L«lK>r  Institute ,  Wabash 


California 

...do   .... 

Illinois  . . . 

...do 

Indiana... 

>ge    I  Cedar  Rapids '  Iowa 

If  anual- Labor  Institute I  Houghton do 

TniTeraitv |  Ottawa Kansas  ... 

]«dict's  Academy Saint  Joseph '  Minnesota 

raining !  Santee 

ining Cherokee 

College Hendersonville 

;oUege Trinity  College 

nstStation Philadelphia... 

eminary j  Mossy  Creek  . . 

ollege do 


Uege 

pherd  industrial 


Bayfield  ... 

Beloit 

Milwaukee 


i  boarding Odanah 

aI ! 


Nebraska  

North  Carolina 

...do 

..  do 

Pennsylvania  . 

Tennessee 

...do 

Wisconsin 

.-do 

...do 

...do 


9 

6 
18 
53 
49 

1 
55 

6 
30 
96 
20 
20 
20 
84 

8 
20 
10 

4 
50 

8 

565 
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Amounts  contributed  hy  religious  societies  towards  schools  supported  in  part  hjf  the  Cortrt 

ment. 


Namo  of  agency. 


State  or  Teiritorv, 


Name  of  school. 


AmoGst 
coutribuied 


Cheyenne  and  Arapahot-).. .    Indian  Territory.. 

Do do 

Chej'enue  River •  Dakota 

Do do 

Colvillo i  Wa.shington 

Do !...  do 

Do I do 


Flathead Montana 

Do do 

Fort  Peck    ....do 

Do do 

Do I do 

Do j do 

Orand  Ilonde |  Oregon 

Pine  Ridge !  Dakota 

Do ....do 

Paeblo New  Mexico . 

Do  do 

Do do 

Do do    

Santee Nebraska 

Do do 

Do ...  do 

Do do    

Shoshone "Wyoming 

SisAeton Da'^kota 

Winnebago  and  Omaha '  Nebraska.    . . 

Yankton Dakota 

Do do 


Cantonnient  Misjiiou  boardine 

Mennouiti"  Misnion  and  boarding 

S:iiut  John's  boarding 

Saint  Stephen'**  day 

Ikjys'  boarding 

Co'ur  d'Alene  boys'  boarding  . . . 
CiiMir  d'Alrne  girls'  boarding  ... 

IJoN »'  boarding 

Girls'  boarding 

Ii<»x  Elder  day 

Deer  Tad  daj' 

Prehbvtf  rian  Mission  day 

Wolf  Voint  

Industrial  boarding 

Medicine  Root  Creek  day 

Saint  Andrew's  day  

Albuquerque  boarding 

Jenies  day , 

Lagiina  day , 

Zuni  da.>    *. 

Roys'  boarding 

IIt»'pe  boai-ding 

Normal  training 

Saint  Mary's  lM>arding 

Wind  River  boarding 

Good  "^rill  Mission  boarding •. 

Mission  industrial  boarding 

MisMion  boarding 

Saint  Paul's  boys'  boarding 


2.314N 

m« 
93$ 

:!>.«• 
3,ft«t 

32141 

me 

3«|l 

aw* 

400  41 
40111 

389« 

16. 137  • 
1000  01 
SOiOl 
2.117  0I 
2,01411 
1  193  « 
7.000  01 


Total 


74.  IS*  » 


Estimated  value  of  supplies  raised  at  the*  several  agencies  and  expended  in  theschooUtt 

follows : 


Name  of  agency. 


Cheyenne  River 

Crow  Creek 

Fort  Hall 

Great  Nemaha 

Green  Bay 

Lower  Bral6 

Neah  Bay 

Nez  Perc6 

Nisqnally 

Do 

Osage  and  Kaw 

Pottawatomie 

Do 

Round  Valley 

Sac  and  Fox 

Do 

Bantoe 

S'Eokomish 

UinUh  Valley  

Warm  Springs 

White  Earth 

Winnebago  and  Omaha.. 

Yakama 

Yankton 


State  or  Territory. 


Name  of  school. 


Yalae. 


Dakota 

....do  .^ 

Idaho 

Nebraska... 
Wisconsin.. 

Dakota 

Washington 

Idaho 

Washington 

. .  .do 

Indian 

Kansas 

...do 

California... 

Indian 

...do   

Nebraska... 
Washington 

UUh  

Oregon 

Minnesota . . 

Nebraska 

do 

Washington . 
DakoU 


Total 


Boys'  boarding 

Boarding 

Do 

Iowa  Industrial  boarding 

Menomonee  industrial  boarding. 
Boarding 

Do 

Lap  wai  boanliug 

Chehalis  boarding 

Puy  allup  boarding 

£aw  boarding 

Pottawatomie  boarding 

Kickapoo  boarding 

Round  Valley  day 

Absentee  Shawnee  boarding 

Sac  and  Fox  boarding 

Industrial  boarding 

S'Kokomish  boarding 

Boarding 

Industrial  and  boarding 

Leech  Lake  boarding 

Winnebago  boarding 

Omaha  boarding 

Yakama  boarding 

Agency  boarding 


»<3N 

5197 

Tin 

MNA 

141  3> 

31 ». 

S»0 

13» 

1,134« 

1,8I5» 

2«5I 

«69k 

mu 

2»« 

fiH 

»lt 

9S« 

1,4B« 

1191 

ItH 

51  :• 

U»4I 

24511 

2.74IIJ 

118  M 

11.478  a 
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REPORT 
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HE  TJTA^H  OOMMISSIO]^^. 


Office  of  the  Utah  Commission, 
Salt  Lake  City^  Utahj  November  18, 1884. 

Sir  :  Since  oar  last  report,  of  date  April  29, 1884,  two  important  eleo- 
0118  have  been  held  in  this  Territory — the  general  election  for  county 
id  precinct  officers,  held  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  and  the  election 
»r  Territorial  Delegate  to  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  on  November  4. 

Botb  these  elections  were  preceded  by  revisions  of  the  registration 
ste  under  our  supervision  and  direction,  by  which  it  is  believed  that 
11  polygamists  were  excluded. 

The  offices  filled  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Territory  at  the  Au- 
list  electon  included,  among  others,  those  of  probate  judge,  county  clerk, 
slectman,  sheriff,  recorder,  treasurer,  surveyor,  coroner,  prosecuting 
t^temey,  county  superintendent  of  district  schools,  justices  of  the  peace, 
>ti8table8,  &a  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  municipal  officers  were 
k^ted  in  several  of  the  cities. 

Of  the  officers  so  elected  nearly  all  are  Mormons  who  are  not  in  fact 
v^ng  in  polygamy.  The  only  exceptions  are  a  few  precinct  officers  who 
f^  Oentiles  or  non-Mormons.  The  vote  polled  at  the  August  election 
^B^  comparatively  light.  Out  of  40,74.3  registered  voters  there  were 
i^lj  ^,453  votes  cast  The  vote  was  so  light  in  Salt  Lake  City  that  if 
^«  Oentiles  or  non-Mormons  had  all  voted  they  would  have  elected  sev- 
^^^  precinct  officers. 

-At  the  election  for  Delegate  to  Congress,  out  of  41,858  registered  vot- 
1^  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  was  21,301.  Of  these,  John  T.  Caine 
-^^  candidate  of  the  People's  or  Mormon  party)  received  21,130  votes, 
*^  fiansford  Smith  (the  candidate  of  the  Liberal  or  non- Mormon  par- 
^)  received  2,215  votes,  and  scattering  26  votes.  John  T.  Caine,  hav- 
'^S  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  was  declared  elected. 

^She  Delegate  elect  is  a  Mormon,  but  he  does  not  now  and  never  has 
'^^ed  in  polygamy,  and  is  therefore  eligible  uuder  the  law. 
^We  think  we  may  properly  say  that  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  have 
^Hsen  faithfully  and  successfully  performed,  with  the  result  at  the  late 
election,  as  well  as  those  formerly  held  under  our  supervision,  that  all 

Polygamists  have  been  excluded  from  voting  and  holding  office. 
After  more  than  two  years'  labor  and  experiences  here  it  becomes 

iHur  doty  to  advise  the  Government  and  the  country  that,  although  the 
kw  has  been  sncessfuUy  administered  in  respect  of  the  disfranchise- 
nent  of  polygamists,  the  efiect  of  the  same  upon  the  preaching  and 
practice  of  polygamy  has  not  been  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  former 
T  materially  diminiBh  the  latter.    For  a  year  or  more  after  the  effort 
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tx)  enforce  the  law  was  initiated  polygamic  teaching's  fi-om  the  pulpit 
were  rarely  heard,  and  there  were  indications  that  the  practice  of  polyg- 
amy mij^ht  be  exi)ected  to  at  least  measnrably  decline. 

But  during:  the  present  year  there  appears  to  have  been  a  polypHnic 
revival.  The  institution  is  boldly,  defiantly  defende*!  and  coramemled 
by  the  spiritual  teachers,  an<l  i>lural  marriages  are  reported  to  have  in- 
creased in  number. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  these  imports  as  to  the  increase  of  pin- 
ral  marriages  were  well  founded,  circulars  were  issued  some  moDthsaiso, 
directed  to  our  registration  officers,  requesting  them  to  give  the  name* 
of  persons,  male  and  female,  in  their  respective  precincts  who,  astbey 
might  have  good  reason  to  believe,  had  enteiecl  into  the  i)olygamic» 
lation  since  the  passage  of  the  '*  Edmunds  act."  Our  retams  to  th«e 
inquiries  are  imperfect,  thei^e  being  six  counties  in  which  the  popuhr 
tion  is  almost  exclusively'  Monnqii,  and  from  which  we  have  rcceird 
no  reports.  These  reports  indicate  that  196  uuiles  and  263  femalei 
have  entered  polygamy  since  the  passage  of  the  law  above  referred  to. 

There  is  possibly  some  significance  in  the  fact  that  this  reiwrtedin- 
crease  in  plural  marriages  seems  to  be  coinciilent  with  th^  corapletioi 
of  the  Mormon  temple  at  Logan,  the  most  i)rominent  and  infloentiii 
city  in  the  northern  section  of  the  Territory.  The  dexlication  of  tto 
temple  was  attended  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  A  large  w- 
course  of  people  assembled  there,  many  of  them  from  a  great  distance. 
Mormon  fanaticism  was  blown  into  a  tiame,  and  we  have  information  that 
polygamic  marriages  at  that  time  received  an  additional  impetus,  and 
although  we  have  no  official  data  upon  which  to  bjise  a  8tatement--b^ 
cause  the  recx)rd  of  Mormon  marriages,  if  there  is  one  in  this  Territory, 
is  a  sealed  book  to  all  the  world — it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  an  unouoal 
number  of  plural  marriages  followed  this  event. 

There  are  four  Mormon  temples  in  Utah — at  Salt  Lake  City,  Manti. 
Logan  City,  and  Saint  (leorge — only  the  last  two  being  finished.  These 
buildings  liave  been  erected  at  great  cost,  the  expenditure  on  the  tem- 
ple at  Salt  Lake  City  having  reached  nearly  two  million  dollars,  and 
although  it  was  begun  thirty-one  years  ago  it  will  I'equii'e  five  years 
more  to  complete  it.  These  teini>les  are  regarded  by  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple with  extraordinary  reverence.  Their  ordinary  religious  meeting* 
are  hehl  in  t^ibernacles  and  nieeting-h4)uses  in  all  the  cities  and  settle- 
ments, but  the  tenij)les  are  intend4»(l  for  the  celebration  of  certain  ordi- 
nances, covenants,  and  mysteries,  aniong  others  baptism  for  the  dead 
and  marriage  ceremonies.  These  onli nances  and  ceremonies  are  sup- 
posed by  the  3iormons  to  have  a  peculiar  effiwicy  and  solemnity  when 
they  are  celebrated  in  one  of  these  temples. 

Three-fourths  or  more  of  the  Mormon  adults,  male  and  female,  have 
never  entered  into  the  i>olygami(5  relation,  yet  every  orthodox  Morn«»» 
every  member  '*  in  good  stamling"  in  the  church,  believes  in  polyp*J 
as  a  divine  i*evelation.  This  article  of  faith  is  as  much  an  essential  sod 
substantial  part  of  their  creed  as  their  belief  in  baptism,  repeotane* 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  like. 

There  is  however  in  Utah,  and  several  of  the  States,  a  sect  BtjjM 
themselves  the  *'lieorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  LatterlW 
Saints,"  commonly  called  Josephites,  who  discard  polygamy  aa  a  sp** 
rions  revelation,  but  who  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  all  the  other «^ 
called  revelations  given  to  the  "  Prophet  Joseph."  These  "  JosepWtW 
are  comparatively  few  in  number  in  Utah,  and  are  regarded  by  the 
orthodox  church,  headed  by  John  Taylor,  as  schismatics,  andbntlitt* 
better  than  apostates  and  infidels. 
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is  an  illastration  of  the  ^^  oneness"  of  faith  among  the  Mormons  in  re- 
rd  to  polygamy,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  view  of  the  "higher  law,^ 
call  attention  to  an  important  polygamy  case  recently  tried  here — 
he  United  States  va.  Badger  Clawson."  The  charge  in  the  indictment 
8  that  on  the  Ist  day  of  August,  1882,  the  defendant  married  Florence 
n  Dinwoodey,  with  whom  he  is  still  living  as  his  wife,  from  whom  he 
}  not  been  divorced,  and  that  afterwards,  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1883^ 
married  Lydia  Spencer.  The  second  count  of  the  indictment  charged 
awfol  cohabitation  under  the  "Edmunds  act." 
nie  members  of  this  Commission  were  present  and  witnessed  this 
d.  There  were  several  features  of  (he  proceedings  that  made  a 
>ng  impression  upon  our  minds.  The  jury  had  been  selected  under 
act  of  Congress  applicable  only  to  Utah,  which  would  ordinarily 
alt  in  the  empaneling  of  a  jury  approximately  composed  of  half 
rmons  and  half  Gentiles,  provided  there  were  no  challenges.  But 
this  case,  in  pursuance  of  a  provision  of  the  "Edmunds  act,"  each 
>r  was  asked,  "Do  you  believe  it  right  for  a  man  to  have  more  than 
living  and  undivorced  wife  at  the  same  time !"  Each  and  every 
rmon  in  the  box — a  few  with  hesitation,  but  nearly  all  with  prompt- 
8 — answered,  "  Yes,  sir."  All  such  were  successfully  challenged  for 
se.  The  list  of  jurors  drawn  under  the  act  of  Congress  for  the  year 
I  having  been  exhausted  by  these  challenges,  and  there  being  less 
n  twelve  remaining,  an  open  venire  was  issued;  so  the  panel  was  com- 
ted,  consisting  of  twelve — all  being  non-Mormons, 
his  part  of  the  proceedings  affords  strong  confirmation  of  the  opin- 
we  have  before  expressed,  that  all  orthodox  Mormons  believe  po- 
imy  to  be  right,  and  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  their  creed, 
he  jury  having  been  sworn,  a  protracted  trial  ensued,  resulting  in^a 
igreement  of  the  jury. 

X  this  trial  the  second  wife  was  not  present  as  a  witness.  A  new 
1  was  begun  on  the  succeeding  day,  at  which  the  attendance  of  the 
>nd  wife  as  a  witness  was  secured. 

his  trial  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  both  counts  of  the  iudict- 
it.  The  sentence  was  a  fine  of  $800,  and  four  years'  imprisonment  in 
penitentiary. 

be  trial  of  this  case  has  caused  a  profound  sensation  throughout  this 
ritory.  The  defendant  and  his  two  wives,  together  with  many  of  the 
nesses,  belong  to  the  better  class  of  Mormon  society.  He  is  a  young 
1,  the  son  of  a  bishop.  The  father  married,  among  other  wives,  two 
ghters  of  the  late  Brigham  Young.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
ice  that  although  this  polygamic  marriage  had  been  notorious  in 
community  for  many  mouths,  there  was  no  direct  evidence  of  the 
i  until  it  was  disclosed  by  the  second  wife,  who  at  first  refused  to 
ify,  but  finally  consenteil  after  submitting  to  imprisonment  in  the 
it«utiary  one  night,  for  contempt  of  court. 

Dicredible  as  it  may  appear,  among  all  the  witnesses  examined — and 
re  were  many,  including  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  parties,  the 
sident,  and  other  high  officers  of  the  church — every  one  except  the 
^witness,  the  second  wife,  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  marriage. 
en  we  remember  that  Mormon  plural  marriages  are  solemnized  only 
be  temples  and  endowment  houses,  which  are  in  charge  of  the  high 
sere  of  the  church;  that  this  particular  marriage  was  proven  by 
dssion  of  the  second  wife  to  have  occurred  in  this  city,  and  that  all 
relatives  of  both  parties  to  the  marriage  reside  here  and  were  in 
Y  association  with  them,  it  is  indeed  strange  that  none  of  them 
lid  have  been  able  to  testify  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charge. 
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Before  pronoaDciDg  jadgment  on  the  verdict*  Jadge  Zane  propounded 
the  asaal  qaestion. — 

Have  you  any  further  legal  cause  to  show  why  jadgmeut  should  not  be  pronouieed 
agftinst  yoa  f 
The  Drfrndant.  Your  honor,  since  the  jury  that  recently  sat  on  my  case  haveieeB 

E roper  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  I  have  only  this  to  say  why  Judgment  Bhooldnot 
e  pronounced  against  me.  I  mav  much  regret  that  the  laws  of  my  coantry  ihoald 
be  m  conflict  with  the  laws  of  God,  but,  whenever  they  do,  I  shall  invaritbly  chooM 
the  latter.  If  I  did  not  so  express  myself  I  should  feel  myself  unworthy  of  tbec«inetbit 
I  represent.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  exprewily  states  that  Congns 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  thefne 
exercise  thereof.  It  cannot  bo  denied  that  marriage,  when  attended  and  stnctioDed 
by  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  is  the  establishment  of  religion.  Thelawofltf 
and  the  Edmunds  bill  were  expressly  designed  to  operate  against  marriage  as  piM* 
ticed  and  believed  in  by  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  They  are,  therefore,  unconntilotioiiil 
and  cannot  command  the  same  respect  that  a  constitutional  law  would.  Thit  iiiD 
I  desire  to  say,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  StateH,  as  construed  by  the  8apmt 
Court,  and  by  the  autliors  of  that  instrument,  does  not  protect  any  person  in  tbe  piw- 
tice  of  polygamy.  While  all  men  have  a  right  to  worsnip  God  according  to  thedi^ 
tates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  to  entertain  any  reli/^ious  belief  that  their  ooo- 
science,  reason,  and  judgment  dictate,  they  have  not  tbe  right  to  engage  in  a  pnetiM 
which  the  American  people,  through  the  laws  of  their  country,  declare  to  be  UDlAwftl 
and  injurious  to  society. 

The  view  expressed  by  Glawson  is  in  conformity  with  the  anifom 
sentiments  of  all  the  Mormon  people.  Bnt  while  this  is  their  creed,  it 
is  evident  that  many  Mormons  are  rehictant  to  enter  into  the  p<^' 
gamio  relation,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  trial  and  oonvictioorf 
Badger  Olawson  should  not  have  a  restraining  influence  upon  the  joang 
Mormons.  Before  passing  from  this  subject  we  wish  to  bear  te^timoof 
to  the  marked  ability  with  which  this  cause  was  prosecuted  by  the 
United  States  distiict  attorney  and  his  a8si8tants. 

Following  this  trial  there  was  another  conviction  for  polygamy Ib 
the  case  of  Joseph  H.  Evans,  on  the  evidence  of  his  second  wife,  who 
was  a  willing  witness  against  him.  He  wiis  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  $350, 
and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  three  and  a  half  years. 

In  another  case,  lately  tried  in  the  same  court — that  of  John  Connelly- 
there  was  an  acquittal  u{>on  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  proMCQ- 
tion  was  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 

We  advert  to  these  prosecutions  for  the  purpose  of  giving  informatioa 
of  current  events  in  the  Territory,  as  well  as  to  give  confirmation  to* 
statement  made  in  our  report  submitted  April  29,  1884,  as  follows: 

In  regard  to  those  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  relating  to  the  pnnishoMBt* 
the  crime  of  polygamy  (which  appertains  to  the  courts  of  justice,  and  not  to  tbi»C«Jj 
mission),  we  bog  leave  t4>  sngge«t  that  a  vigorous  en  fdrcenumt  of  those  pruvi8iniiioiq[P 
to  go  part  pa88u  with  the  execution  of  those  provisions  that  come  nudor  the  aatbw 
of  this  Board;  and  we  are  assured  that  by  vigorous  and  euci^etic  action  ths  giuV 
parties  can  Iw  brought  to  justice  in  many  cascH. 

We  have  more  than  once  in  our  former  i-eports  suggested  that^asthe 
Oovenimeut  has  to  deal  here  with  a  people  who  are  wonderfully saper 
stitiouH  and  fanatically  devoted  to  their  system  of  religion,  the  pabiifi 
should  not  expect  as  tbe  immediate  result  of  the  present  laws  of  Cob- 
gresH,  nor  indeed  of  any  legislation  however  radical,  the  sudden  ovtf- 
throw  of  polygamy,  and  we  now  repeat  that  the  mt>st  that  can  be  pfd* 
icated  upon  such  legislation  is  that  it  will,  if  no  step  backwanl  is  takei) 
soon  ameliorate  the  harder  coiiditious  of  Moruionism,  and  hasten  tlM 
day  for  itH  final  extinction. 

We  liave  understood  and  believed  that  the  ^< Edmunds  law^wbes 
enacted  was  considered,  and  oflTered  by  Congress,  as  a  tentative  waUr 
ore,  so  to  speak,  with  the  intention  on  their  i)art  of  going  ftirther  in 
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)  same  direction  if  the  information  to  be  furnished  by  the  agency  ap- 
inted  to  administer  the  law  shonld  warrant.  Accordingly  fh)m  time 
time,  as  we  have  been  able  to  )>erfect  onr  judgment  as  to  the  require- 
ints  of  the  case,  we  have  by  report^s  to  the  President  advised  addi- 
nal  legislation  in  the  nature  of  amendments  to  the  original  act.  Snch 
x>mmended  amendments  have  been  embodied  in  Senate  bill  No.  1283, 
lioh  was  passed  by  the  Seuate  at  its  last  session,  and  is  now  x>end- 
If  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  these  shonld  pass  into  law 
)y  would  greatly  strengthen  the  hands  both  of  the  Commission  and 
I  courts.  But  the  investigation  and  the  experiences  of  the  past  con- 
106  US  that  still  other  enactments  are  required ;  and,  although  none 
those  before  submitted  have  received  the  final  sanction  of  Congress, 
venture  in  addition  thereto  to  present  the  following:  The  number  of 
ctive  officers  in  the  Territory  should  be  reduced,  and  the  number  of 
isers  appointable  by  the  governor  shonld  be  correspondingly  in- 
ased. 

t  is  not  unlikely  that  finally  the  Federal  Government  will  find  it 
lessary  to  take  into  \tj»  own  hands  all  civil  power  in  this  Territory. 
r  the  present,  however,  we  advise  only — 

^rst.  That  the  offices  of  Territorial  auditor  and  treasurer  should  be 
initely  defined  by  Congress  as  offices  to  be  filled  by  appointment. 
d  we  may  remark  in  this  connection  that,  although  the  organic  act 
nld  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  appointable  character  of  these 
eers,  and  the  Commission  has  persistently  refused  to  recognize  the 
ht  of  election  under  the  law,  and  the  local  courts  have  sustained  this 
w,  still  the  incumbents  of  these  offices  at  the  present  time  are  holding 
sr  from  previous  elections.  We  would  recommend  that,  in  addition 
bhe  above,  commissioners  to  locate  university  lands,  probate  judges, 
mtj  clerks,  county  selectmen,  county  assessors  and  collectors,  and 
mty  superintendents  of  district  schools,  be  made  by  act  of  Congress 
)ointable  by  the  governor,  and  that  all  these  after  the  nomination  of 
>  governor  shall  require  to  be  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
omission,  before  being  commissioned.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
D  organic  act  now  requires  that  all  nominations  by  the  governor 
M  be  confirmed  by  the  legislative  council.  The  council  is  always  the 
atnre  of  the  Mormon  power;  hence  no  suitable  appointments  can  be 
ured.  The  governor  and  the  commission  acting  respectively  as  nom- 
ting  and  confirming  powers  would  insure  such  appointments  as  would 
effective  in  the  effort  of  the  Federal  government  to  overthrow  polyg- 

y. 

^or  the  courts,  after  conferring  with  the  judges  and  district  attorney 
ihis  district,  we  recommend  : 

'irst.  That  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1874,  relative  to  juries  and 
mode  of  selection,  be  revised  either  by  providing  for  a  greater  num- 
of  jurors,  or  by  authorizing  an  open  venire  when  the  names  in  the 
[  have  been  exhausted. 

L  better  provision  perhaps  would  be  one  authorizing  an  open  venire 
ill  cases  prosecuted  by  the  United  States. 

leoond.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  several  district  courts  ought  to  be  ex- 
led  so  as  to  give  to  each  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  of  polygamy,  where- 
r,  in  the  territory,  the  crime  may  have  been  committed. 
bird.  In  United  States  cases  the  territorial  courts  should  be  invested 
I  a  pow#»r  co-extensive  with  that  possessed  by  the  United  States  cir- 
aod  district  courts  in  the  several  States,  in  matters  of  contempt 
the  panishment  thereof. 
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Fourth.  Prosecntions  for  polygamy  should  be  exempted  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  general  limitation  laws.  Certainly  while  the  parties  con- 
tinue to  live  in  polygamy  the  statute  should  not  run  against  the  princi- 
pal crime,  polygamy. 

Fifth.  The  process  of  subpoena  in  all  cases  prosecuted  by  the  United 
States  should  run  from  the  Territorial  courts  into  any  other  district  of 
the  United  States. 

Sixth.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  binding  over  of  witnesses  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  in  all  United  States  cases,  to  appear  and 
testify  at  the  trial. 

Seventh.  When  a  continuance  is  granted  upon  the  motion  of  the  de- 
fendant, provision  should  be  made  for  the  taking  of  depositions  of  wit- 
nesses on  the  part  of  the  Government,  with  opportunity  griven  the  de- 
fendant to  be  confronted  with  the  witness  or  witnesses,  at  the  taking 
of  such  deposition,  and  to  cross-examine.  Such  deposition  to  be  used 
at  the  trial  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  witness,  or  in  case  of  hi/i 
or  her  absence  from  the  Territory  at  the  time  of  trial,  or  in  the  event 
that  such  witness  concealed  himself  or  herself,  so  as  to  elude  the  pro- 
cess of  subpoena. 

Eighth.  It  should  be  made  a  penal  offense  for  any  woman  to  enter 
into  the  marriage  relation  with  a  man  knowing  him  to  have  a  wife  liv- 
ing and  undivorced.  This  should  be  coupled  with  a  provision  that  in 
cases  where  the  polygamous  wife  was  called  as  a  witness  in  any  pro- 
ecution  for  polygamy  against  the  husband,  her  testimony  given  in  such 
case  could  not  be  used  against  her  in  any  future  prosecution  against 
herself,  with  a  like  provision  as  to  the  testimony  of  the  husband  called 
as  a  witness  in  a  prosecution  against  his  polygamous  wife. 

For  the  Commission. 
Very  respectfully, 

ALEX.  RAMSEY, 

Chairman. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^ 
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Executive  Department  Arizona  Territory, 

Prescott,  October  25, 1884. 

liB :  In  response  to  your  letter  of  September  17,  1884, 1  bave  the 
lor  to  submit  the  following  brief  statement  of  the  aifairs  of  this  Ter- 
Dry,  and  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  such  action  upon 
rioos  subjects  as  seems  to  me  important  and  necessary  to  the  best  in- 
testa  of  the  Territory  at  this  time : 

During  the  year  which  has  transpired  since  my  last  report  was  ren- 
red  to  your  office,  in  September,  1883,  the  affairs  of  the  Territory  have 
en  in  a  high  degree  prosperous. 

Oor  population  has  been  steadily  increasing ;  the  development  of  our 
Aterial  wealth  embraced  in  mining,  grazing,  and  agriculture  has  shown 
nrked  advancement;  our  border  relations  have  been  harmonious;  the 
inoyances  of  government  have  been  lessened;  there  has  been  absolute 
3edom  from  the  depredations  of  hostile  savages,  which  in  previous 
«r8  have  been  such  a  menance  to  the  progress  of  our  civilization ;  and 
though  the  lawless  elements  of  society  peculiar  to  advanced  frontiers 
^ve  in  several  instances  during  the  year  committed  deeds  of  excep- 
>nal  atrocity  within  the  boundaries  of  Arizona,  the  outlaws  have  in 
08t  cases  expiated  their  crimes  by  the  severest  penalties  known  to  the 
w,  and  the  civil  officers  of  the  Territory  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
le  general  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts  in  maintaining  order 
id  improved  social  conditions. 

Oar  industries  have  imjiroved  with  development,  although  the  prod- 
5t  of  our  mines  has  been  considerably  less  for  the  past  year  than  for 
le  preceding  twelve  months.  Several  large  bullion-producing  proper- 
B8  have  been  lying  idle  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  owing,  it  is 
ated,  to  the  heavy  expense  of  operating,  high  transportation  rates,  and 
lepreciation  in  the  grade  of  the  ore  being  treated.  While  the  ores  of 
rizona  are  undoubtedly  of  a  higher  average  grade  than  those  of  Colo- 
do  or  other  localities  with  which  comparisons  can  be  made,  the  ex- 
nse  of  mining,  and  especially  of  transportation,  is  much  greater. 
ese  obstacles,  however,  are  being  steadily  reduced,  and  all  things  be- 
f  equal,  her  marvelous  mineral  deposits  will  soon  enable  Arizona  to 
ik  first  among  the  bullion-producing  States  and  Territories  of  the 
lion.  This  is  evident  from  the  rapid  progress  the  Territory  has  made 
this  direction  since  the  disturbing  influences  peculiar  to  its  remote 
lition  and  unsettled  civilization  have  been  comparatively  overcome. 
Phe  principal  mines  at  Tombstone,  Cochise  County,  suspended  opera- 
is  May  1, 1884,  the  owners  declaring  their  inability  to  pay  more  than 
per  day  to  miners,  and  the  miners  refusing  to  work  for  less  than  $t. 
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These  dififerences  and  the  discassion  over  the  proposed  redaction  gref 
into  such  proportions  during  the  summer  that  rioting  and  bloodshed 
were  fearetl  when  the  mine-owners  proposed  to  resume  operations  wift 
men  employed  at  reduced  rates.  The  local  civil  officers,  feeling  incapaW^ 
of  maintaining  order,  appealed  to  the  executive  of  the  Territory  for  a* 
sistance,  and  during  my  absence  from  the  Territory  Acting  GoverP^^ 
H.  M.  Van  Arman  responded  by  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  f^. 
aid,  as  the  Territorial  militia  were  not  available.    Two  companies  ^^ 
regular  troops  were  promptly  ordered  from  Fort  Huacbuca  to  theaoe^* 
of  threatened  disturbance,  and  happily  all  trouble  was  averted.    H^^^" 
mony  was  soon  restored,  the  troops  returned  to  their  station,  and  tJ^* 
mines  have  continued  in  })eaceful  and  prosperous  operation  since. 

GRAZING. 

The  grazing  interests  of  the  Territory  have  largely  increased  daricmi 
the  last  year ;  quite  extensive  importations  of  improved  breeds  of' 
tie  and  horses  have  been  made  into  Arizona,  attracted  by  the  uneqoab 
advantages  to  be  found  here  for  the  stock-owner  in  the  mildness  of  tlB^ 
climate,  the  extensive  ranges,  the  nutritious  grasses,  and  the  snuaJ 
amount  of  care  required  by  the  stock.  There  has  been  an  entire  9lM^ 
sence  of  epidemic  diseases  among  cattle  and  horses  in  this  Territory 
and  the  percentage  of  loss  per  year  is  stated  to  be  about  3  per  eent^* 
being  less  than  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Much  of  the  60,(K)0  square  miles  of  grazing  land  in  Arizona,  thoogr'' 
bountifully  covered  with  rich  grasses,  cannot  be  utilized  at  present  fio^ 
grazing  purposes  on  account  of  the  absence  of  water.  It  is  believed^ 
however,  that  this  drawback  can  be  largely,  if  not  almost  completeiyy 
remedied  by  the  introduction  of  artesian  water.  In  fact,  where  the  e^' 
periment  has  been  tried,  in  Sulphur  Spring  Valley,  Cochise  County,fl^^ 
result  is  most  satisfactory,  ^^suf&cieut  water  having  been  obtained  i^ 
this  way  to  water  at  least  30,000  cattle,  besides  affording  sufficient  irr^' 
gation  to  maintain  the  gardens  that  a  population  attending  to  thi8Sto(?l^ 
would  require,  and  perhaps  tree  plantations  for  the  relief  of  stock  ^^^ 
sun  and  wind."  {^Vide  report  of  commission  appointed  to  examine  ai»^ 
report  upon  artesian  wells  in  Sulphur  Spring  Valley.) 

The  importance  of  this  question  of  obtaining  water  by  artesian-we'^ 
process  throughout  the  Territory  where  superficial  streams  are  d^5 
sufficient  to  maintain  stock,  much  less  for  agricultural  purposes,  "^ 
apparent. 

Should  all  of  the  grazing  land  in  the  Territory  be  made  available-_^ 
this  way  it  is  estimated  that  there  would  be  ample  pasturage  for  5,000,(K'^ 
cattle. 

There  are  now  in  the  Territory  about  300,000  bead  of  stock,  wil 
probably  good  pasturage,  under  present  conditions,  for  1,000,000 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  Tex»s  cattle  fever  last  summer  mn< 
apprehension  was  felt  among  stock  men  that  the  disease  might  be 
municated  to  the  cattle  of  this  Territory,  and  the  question  of  estaU^^' 
iug  a  quarantine  against  the  admission  of  cattle  from  Texas  was  raiMil- 
The  acting  governor,  at  the  earnest  request  of  prominent  cattle  iDef*f 
issued  a  proclamation  interdicting  the  admission  of  Texas  cattle  iB^^ 
the  Territory  for  a  limited  period,  thereby  relieving  the  apprehaiwto** 
of  contagion. 

Upon  examining  this  subject  I  find  no  provision  of  law  covering  •■c* 
a  question,  and  I  would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  CongMt^ 
this  matter,  and  suggest  that  authority  of  law  be  provided  for  eitB^' 
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ing  in  the  Territories  qnarantine  restrictions,  shoald  similar  need 
le. 

AaBIOTJLTUBB. 

"he  agricnltnral  advantages  of  Arizona  are,  I  think,  generally  under- 
mat^  abroad.  There  is  no  more  productive  soil  in  America  than  is 
)e  found  in  tbe  valleys  of  Arizona,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  greater 
iety  of  productions  can  be  raised  bere  than  elsewiiere  in  the  United 
tes,  providing  water  can  be  had  for  irrigation.  Not  only  does  the 
produce  fine  crops  of  cereals,  but  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  vegetables 
the  finest  quality. 

'he  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  and  barley , is  from  25  to  35  bushels,  and 
ir  this  is  harvested,  com  can  be  planted  on  the  same  ground  and  a 
I  crop  raised  the  same  season.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  figs^ 
Dces,  apricots,  and  nearly  every  other  variety  or  fruit  yield  largely. 
Qons,  oranges,  and  olives  can  be  raised  with  profit,  and  finer  grapes 
not  be  prodoced  anywhere.  Sugar-cane  and  cotton  have  also  been 
wn  successfully. 

ti  the  valleys  of  Salt  Biver  and  Gila  Biver  alone  there  are  400,000 
s8  which  can  be  brought  under  cultivation,  although  less  than  50,000 
»  are  now  being  made  productive. 

he  principal  lands  now  under  cultivation  in  the  Territory  are  con- 
d  to  the  two  valleys  above  named  and  the  valleys  of  the  Verde, 
ta  Oruz,  and  San  Pedro.  Yet  there  are  numerous  fertile  valleys 
)Qghont  the  Territory  in  every  direction  where  considerable  farming; 
ODe,  among  which  may  be  named  the  Sulphur  Spring  and  San  Simon 
leys,  in  Cochise  County ;  Williamson,  Peeples,  Chiuo,  Agua  Fria, 
lU,  Kirkland,  and  Walnut  Grove  Valleys,  in  Yavapai  County ;  the 
ley  of  the  Little  Colorado,  in  Apache  County ;  and  the  fertile  bottom 
Is  of  the  Colorado  and  Lower  Gila,  in  Yuma  County. 
Jthough  most  of  the  farming  lands  of  Arizona  are  confined  to  the 
leys  and  the  bottom  lands  of  the  principal  rivers,  there  are  millions 
Ksres  among  the  hills  and  on  the  plains  which  could  be  made  very 
doctive  if  there  was  sufficient  water  for  irrigation, 
rrigation  is  necessary  to  insure  good  crops  in  nearly  every  localityy 
loagh  in  a  few  of  the  northern  valleys  the  sub-irrigation  is  sufficient 
u  the  rainfall  during  the  wet  season.  Latterly  special  attention  has 
n  given  to  irrigation  propositions. 

Q  Uie  Salt  Biver  Valley  an  immense  canal  is  being  constructed  which 
I  convey  water  enough,  it  is  claimed,  to  reclaim  at  least  100,000  acres, 
ides  furnishing  motive  power  for  an  immense  amount  of  machinery, 
th  the  35,000  acres  already  under  cultivation,  when  this  canal  is 
dy  for  use,  which  it  is  expected  to  be  early  in  the  spring  of  1885, 
I  vaHey  will  present  as  valuable  and  productive  an  acreage  of  farm- 
land atf  any  area  of  equal  extent  in  America, 
lie  possibilities  for  the  immigrant  in  this  and  the  adjacent  valley  of 
Gua  are  wonderful.  Land  can  be  had  reasonably  cheap ;  ^'  that 
ch  has  not  been  improved  can  be  had  at  from  (5  to  (10  per  acre ; 
foved  land  from  (15  to  (30  per  acre,  according  to  the  character  of 
and  location.  This  price  includes  a  water  right  sufficient  for  crop- 
ing."    (Hamilton's  Besources  of  Arizona.) 

1  ooonection  with  agricultural  pursuits  hog-fattening  and  pork-pack- 
bids  fair  to  become  ere  long  an  exceedingly  profitable  business, 
little  work  is  required  in  fattening ;  the  hogs  run  on  the  alfalfa 
a  and  keep  in  good  order  until  the  grain  is  harvested,  and  they  are 
1  turned  upon  the  grain  stubble-fields  to  complete  the  process  of 
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fatteniug.  "The  pork  is  solid,  sweet,  and  finely  flavored,  anddiseaaeis 
unknown.^  When  the  large  canal  in  Salt  River  Valley  is  completed, ice 
can  be  cheaply  manufactured  by  water-power  and  porkrpacking engaged 
in  on  a  large  scale. 

In  reference  to  the  benefits  of  the  canal  to  the  Territory,  the  following 
quotations  from  the  prospectus  of  the  canal  company  for  1884  are  in- 
structive : 

WATER- POWER. 

The  water-power  is  formed  by  a  vertical  fall  of  15  feet  of  the  entire  body  of  tit 
canal,  made  in  Holid  n>ck,  at  a  point  about  H  miles  northwest  of  Phcpoiz.  The  arooaot 
of  power  produced  is  1,1W0  horse-power.  This  power  will  lie  of  ffnht  value  in  tha 
country,  where  fuel  is  scarce  and  expensive.  It  will  be  utilized  to  its  fall  cftptcitf. 
Flour  for  all  of  Arizona,  Western  New  Mexico,  Eastern  California,  and  Sonera  will  be 
made  here ;  ice  for  the  use  of  the  cit^,  and  to  refrigerate  large  rooms  for  dairy  porpoM^ 
and  pork  and  beef  packing,  and  fruit  and  beef  canning.  It  will  also  be  used  for  quiti 
mills  for  the  reduction  of  ores  and  for  other  purposes. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  water  in  Salt  River,  from  which  this  canal  takes  its  supply,  is  found  by  mei*- 
urement  in  the  dry  season  of  the  year  to  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  canal  and  supply  nek 
other  canals  as  have  been  heretofore  constructed. 

It  is  the  best  supplied  stream  of  water  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  Stitai 
The  canal  is  taken  out  the  Salt  River  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  its  junction  witbtlie 
Verde  River.  These  two  streams  receive  the  total  southern  drainageof  the  high  uonnt^ 
ain  ranges,  extending  for  200  miles  through  the  northern  and  central  part  of  Ariiooii 
These  mountains  cover  an  area  of  1.5,000  square  miles,  and  some  of  them  are  12,000 
feet  high.  They  receive  heavy  falls  of  snow  in  winter  and  of  rain  in  snminer,  and  in 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  pine  timber. 

LAND  RECLAIMED. 

This  canal  reclaims  fully  100,000  acres  of  land.  This  land  is  deep  alluviil  aa\^ 
surpassing  fertility.  The  surface  is  remarkably  even,  being  free  from  eleratioM •■* 
depressions,  with  an  even  gra<le  of  about  10  feet  to  the  mile  from  the  foot-hills  to  ^ 
river,  rendering  it  perfectly  adapted  for  irrigation.  It  is  the  one  garden  spot  of  Ari- 
zona. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS   OF  THE  VALLEY. 

There  are  now  in  cultivation  35,000  acres  under  existing  canals.  The  mostpio^ 
able  cereals  are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  The  yield  this  year  is  estims^  * 
34,000,(K)0  pounds.  The  wheat  produced  here  is  of  extra  fine  quality,  and  iiiskii> 
superior  flour.  The  market  for  these  productions  comprises  a  radius  of  400iiiilM« 
surrounding  country. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  is  fully  1,500  pounds,  and  i2,000  is  not  amuav* 
The  cost  of  raising  and  marketing  at  Phccnix  per  cwt.  is  about  GS>  cents,  and  the  vr^' 
age  market  price  $1.60.  _  ^ 

The  means  of  watering  crops  being  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  and  with  noM| 
to  interfere,  the  yield  is  very  certain.  There  has  not  been  a  failure  of  crops i^"'* 
valley  siuoe  its  settlement,  thirteen  years  ago. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in  all  countries  lands  that  are  snppUed  by  water  ftrUv 
gation  rate  at  more  than  double  the  value  of  those  lands  that  aepend  oq  ndiiftUi>*^ 
this  is  owing  to  the  larger  crops  produced  and  the  greater  certainty  of  oopsoiiB'' 
gated  lands.  In  some  countries,  Spain,  for  instance,  this  disparity  is  CTen  gwjjjj 
the  value  of  irrigated  lands  being  more  than  three  times  that  of  otiier  agricuHV 
lands. 

LIVE  BTOCK. 

Alfalfa  grows  luxuriantly  all  the  year  and  prodaoea  five  crops  per  umam  of  ft** 
1|  to  2  tons  per  acre  each.  It  will  snst^iin  in  pasture  ap  avenge  of  S  heAd  of  oitt* 
per  acre,  and  cattle  raised  on  this  alfalfa  will  weigh  as  maoh  at  9^  jean  old  M^*^* 
on  the  ordinary  wild  ranges  at  3^. 

Timothy,  clover,  and  millet  can  be  successfully  raised,  bnt  allUAL  botagoffi 
rapid  growth  and  excellent  for  hay  and  graciug,  ia conaidarad  bjthe  old  ^ 
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re  profitable,  and  for  dairy  purposes  it  is  unexcelled.  With  cheap  power  for  manu- 
turine  ice  for  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  dairying  will  become  an  extensive 
I  profitable  business.  In  Arizona  alone  500,000  pounds  of  creamery  butter  can  be 
1  annually  at  50  cents  per  pound.  It  is  now  difficult  to  secure  good  butter  in  the 
ritory  at  any  price,  and  fair  ranch  butter  often  sells  at  75  cents, 
"he  cost  of  raising  ho^s  on  alfalfa  does  not  exceed  two  cents  per  pound.  Th<«re 
i  shipped  into  Anzona  last  year  '2,000,000  pounds  of  bacon,  at  a  cost  of  18  cents  per 
\nA'-4^GO,000 — and  the  demand  is  rapidly  increasing.  Now,  with  our  facilities  for 
king  in  the  summer  season,  by  means  of  the  proposed  ice-chilled  rooms,  fhis  sup- 
will,  in  a  few  years,  all  come  from  Salt  River  Valley.  And  in  addition  to  Arizona, 
will  supply  Sonera,  New  Mexico,  and  Eastern  California. 

LAND  GRANTS. 

The  present  uncertainty  existing  regarding  the  final  disposition  of 
ds  granted  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroads 
Congress  is  preventing  the  settlement  of  Arizona  to  a  great  extent, 
I  keeping  from  the  Territory  much  capital  that  would  be  invested  here^ 
Id  a  title  to  these  lands  be  obtained. 

most  urgently  present  the  fact  that  a  determination  by  Congress  of 

question  whether  the  railroads  or  the  Government  own  the  lands 

srred  to,  and  the  opportunity  given  citizens  to  acquire  title  from  either 

I  or  the  other  of  these  sources,  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Ari- 

la. 

MEXICAN  GRANTS. 

liere  exist  numerous  alleged  Mexican  grants  in  this  Territory,  the 
6  to  which,  in  many  cases,  is  believed  to  be  fraudulent,  either  as  to  the 
nt  itself  or  the  proposed  boundaries.  Some  immediate  action  should 
bad  to  determine  these  titles,  so  that  the  lands  could  be  properly  im- 
>ved  and  add  to  the  taxable  value  of  the  property  of  the  Territory. 
B  last  year  brought  to  light  a  new  one  of  these  grants,  the  '^  Miguel 
ralta,"  which  is  of  mammoth  proportions  and  immense  importance, 
rporting,  as  it  does,  to  cover  some  of  the  most  productive  [)ortions  of 
I  Territory,  and  embracing  within  its  limits  numerous  largely  settled 
^ns  and  afifecting  the  individual  welfare  of  probably  fifteen  thousand 
izens.  I  most  earnestly  urge  that  Congress  take  some  action  by 
ich  the  title  to  the  lands  in  this  Territory  be  as  firmly  fixed  as  in  any 
ler  part  of  the  United  States,  and  forever  bar  the  asserting  at  this 
B  time  of  such  grants  as  referred  to  above. 

»  TERRITORIAL  FAIR. 

!t  affords  me  gratification  to  report  that  the  people  of  the  Territory 
lawake  to  their  agi  icultural  and  industrial  interests.  During  the  past 
ff  the  ^^ Arizona  Industrial  Exposition  Association  "  has  been  organ- 
dy the  first  annual  fair  of  which  is  to  be  held  at  Phoenix,  Maricopa 
DDty,  November  10  to  15,  inclusive,  the  present  year. 
Phe  promoters  of  this  association  are  already  assured  of  a  very  sue- 
Bfol  meeting,  and  the  varied  resources  of  Arizona,  when  collectively 
libited,  will  certainly  present  an  attractive  and  instructive  expos!- 
1,  the  extent  of  which  will  prove  a  surprise  to  all  who  are  not  famil- 
with  the  rapid  progress  made  in  this  part  of  the  Southwest  during 
past  few  years.  Active  steps  are  also  being  taken  to  have  the  Ter« 
TV  properly  represented  at  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Cea- 
iial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  and  I  believe  much  substantial 
»fit  will  accrue  to  our  people  from  having  the  resources  of  the  Ter- 
y  more  thoroughly  understood  abroad. 
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TIMBER. 

The  immense  timber  region  of  Northeastern  Arizona  is  oommaBding 
valaablc  recognition  in  all  directions.  Lumber  is  being  manufactored 
and  shipped  into  Soathern  California  in  snccessful  competition  with  the 
timber  districts  and  mills  of  the  North  Pacitic  coast;  it  is  also  finding  a 
profital)le  market  in  various  portions  of  the  middle  Southwest  and  Sootb 
into  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  I  earnestly  urge  that  the  unsold  timber 
lauds  of  Arizona  be  reserved  by  Congress  for  use  only  in  the  Territorj. 

RAILROADS. 

Two  railroads  have  been  projected  from  north  to  south  in  the  Terri- 
tory, the  Arizona  Mineral  Belt  and  the  Central  Arizona  Railroad.  Thf 
former  has  been  surveyed  from  Winslow  and  Flagstaif,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  road,  to  Globe,  in  Gila  County,  connecting  at  Globe  withi 
road  from  Tucson,  a  distance  of  220  niile^,  through  an  extensive  timber, 
mineral,  agricultural,  and  grazing  region.  The  Central  Arizona  hai 
been  surveyed  from  Chino  Station,  also  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  154 
miles  west  of  Winslow,  to  Prescott,  the  capital ;  from  here  it  is  pro- 
IM)sed  to  continue  it  south  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Salt  River  and  GiU, 
although  its  southern  terminus  has  not  yet  been  determined  upon. 

These  roa<ls,  if  constructed,  will  rapidly  develop  the  resources  of  the 
Territory.  Cheapened  transportation  will  impart  great  activity  to  the 
extensive  mining  regions  through  which  the  roads  will  pass,  an  oatlet 
and  market  will  be  furnished  for  the  products  of  the  fertile  agricaltaral 
districts,  and  the  tre-eless  plains  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Territoi; 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  cheap  coal  fuel  and  timber  and  lumber  from  the 
north  for  mining  and  building  purposes.  The  importance  of  the  coo- 
structioii  of  the  north  and  south  lines  of  railroad  through  the  Territorj 
cannot  be  overestimateil.  By  a  system  of  such  roads  the  products  of  i 
every  section  of  the  Territory  would  become  available  toevery|)ointof  I 
consumption  within  its  limit,  and  the  large  sums  of  money  annoallj  I 
sent  abroail  for  supplier  would  be  retained  to  increase  the  common  cap-  I 
tal  and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  new  enterprises  and  iroprovemeiit  | 
of  old  ones.  The  many  sections  at  present  dependent  on  foreign  mar- 
kets to  supply  their  requirements  would  be  furnished  with  home  pro- 
ductions at  cheaper  rates,  and  the  difficulty  now  experienced  by  stock, 
agricultural,  and  mining  industries  remote  from  railroads  in  secnriof 
foreign  and  domestic  markets  for  their  products  would  be  overcome. 

With  such  increased  transportation  facilities  the  bullion  ontpnt  w 
the  Territory  alone  would  be  greatly  increased,  as  the  reduced  cortrf 
obtaining  machinery  and  material  required  in  the  working  of  mlMi 
would  convert  hundreds  of  properties,  which  cannot  under  the  existiiC 
condition  of  afifairs  be  worked  with  profit,  into  bullion  produoen,  w 
districts  now  sparsely  populated  and  almost  unknown  would  in  a  shoit 
time  become  prosi>erous  and  wealthy  communities.  I  would  saggestftr 
the  consideration  of  Congress  in  this  connection  that  the  Government  vi 
in  the  construction  of  these  roads  by  granting  to  the  companies  eofr 
structing  them  such  of  the  public  lands  as  are  available  for  this  ptf- 
pose  within  reasonable  boundary  restrictions  along  the  lines  proponii 
conditioned  that  settlers  shall  have  the  same  privileges  of  parchiil 
and  settlement  upon  these  lands  when  they  shall  have  become  the  prop* 
erty  of  the  railroad  companies  that  are  now  accorded  to  settlers  Iv  the 
Oovemmenty  and  said  railroad  companies  shall  not  have  power  to 
withhold  from  purchase  and  settlement  or  to  charge  a  higher  price  per 
acre  than  is  now  charged  by  the  Government. 
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INDIANS. 

wonld  seem  that  all  of  the  Indians  witliin  this  Territory  have  at 
concladecl  to  accept  the  provisions  which  civihzatiou  has  made  for 
1.  The  pohcy  inaugurated  after  the  successful  campaign  of  General 
rge  Crook  hist  year  has  been  most  beneficial  in  its  results, 
t  the  date  of  my  last  report  a  few  of  the  hostiles  were  yet  at  large, 
ng  failed  to  accept  the  amnesty  oti'ered  them  and  return  to  their 
rvation.  Subsequently  they  all  came  in,  and  have  since  remained 
efiilly  upon  their  reservation,  engaged  to  an  encouraging  extent  in 
L^altural  and  pastoral  pursuits.  I  hope  this  condition  of  peace  may 
erroauent,  yet  I  would  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  present 
BUI  of  military  surveillance  and  joint  jurisdiction  of  Interior  and 

Departments,  at  least  until  all  ^'ear  of  a  return  by  the  ludiaus  to 
er  warlike  habits  is  dispelled.  I  have  reference  particularly  to 
e  Indians  ocrupying  the  San  Carlos  lie^ervation.  While  so  large 
mber  who  have  so  lately  been  hostile  remain  and  are  maintained  in 
Didst  of  a  white  population  so  sparse,  more  or  less  apprehension 
t  be  felt  by  the  white  settlers. 

COAL  LANDS  ON  SAN  CARLOS  RESERVATION. 

le  valuable  coal  and  mineral  lands  upon  this  reserv^ation,  while  of 
3enefit  to  the  Indians  at  present,  are  withheld  from  development 
advantage  to  the  Territory  by  their  occupaucy ;  and  while  1  would 
reeommeud  the  adoption  of  any  arbitrary  measure  by  which  the 
Aises  should  be  taken  away  from  the  Indians  without  compensation, 
»ald  suggest  that  the  Government,  by  treaty  or  purchase,  make 
18  with  them  by  *which  these  lands  may  be  utilized  by  our  citizens, 
f  the  other  Indians  in  the  Territory  I  am  gratified  that  my  recom- 
datioD  of  last  year,  in  reference  to  the  Hualapais  and  Yumas,  re- 
ed consideration,  and  that  better  jirovisions  have  been  made  for 
r  welfare.  In  relerence  to  the  subreservation  set  apart  for  a  few  of 
Maricopa  Indians  on  Salt  Kiver  near  Phoenix,  and  who  are  left 
loat  a  resident  agent,  I  have  to  renew  the  recommendation  con- 
ed io  my  last  report,  that  it  be  abandoned  aud  the  Indians  provided 
apou  their  main  reservation.  While  this  subreservation  contains 
ly  thousand  acres  of  land,  only  a  few  hundred  acres  are  being  to  any 
mt  caltivated  by  the  Indians. 

be  introduction  of  water  by  means  of  extensive  ditches  (which  the 
taD8  cannot  construct)  would  reclaim  nearly  the  entire  reservation, 
sb  would  support  a  great  many  white  settlers;  and  if  the  Indians 
B  removed  these  ditches  would  be  constructed,  the  land  reclaimed 
settled  upon. 

CLAIMS  OF  CITIZENS. 

al0o  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  Congress  appro- 
te  to  reimburse  the  citizens  of  Pima  County  in  the  amount  of 
000,  expended  by  them  in  raising  a  company  of  fifty  men  for  defense 
D8t  Indians,  in  April,  1882;  and  that  the  citizens  of  Cochise  County 
eimbursed  by  Congress  in  the  amount  of  $5,G00,  money  expended 
ifending  themselves  against  Cowboys  and  Bustlers,  in  1882,  as  re- 
oended  in  my  last  report.  I  would  also  recommend  that  the  claims 
ir  citizens  for  losses  by  Indians,  which  have  been  presented  to 
iress,  be  favorably  considered. 
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BOliDER   RELATIONS. 

While  for  the  m4>st  part  iluiii)^  tlie  year  our  rehitiouswitboiivMixioaii 
iieijj:hl)ors  have  been  hariiioiiious,  yet  iit  times  differences  have  aiistii 
over  th(»  pursuit  and  arrest  ot'eriniinals  h.v  one  people  upon  the  suilof 
the  otli(»i'  and  cpiestions  relatin;;  to  extradition.  For  the  welfniv  of  our 
citizens  ahui^  the  border  it  is  of  tlie  utmost  importance  that  oiirrel^ 
tions  with  Mexieo  do  not  beciome  strained  in  this  rcsj^eet,  and  that  tk 
most  libeial  facilities  be  afforded  for  the  detection  and  punishment^ 
crime  which  mi<;:ht  at  times  unjustly  be  ascribed  by  the  citizens  of  ok 
country  to  tliose  of  the  other. 

And  I  would  aj;ain  suj-^est  such  modification  of  the  treaty  rela'i«i 
between  imv  GovernnuMit  and  that  of  Mexico  as  will  provide  Jor great* 
security  to  resi<lents  near  the  Ixyder,  and  reduce  the  difficulties  aii 
delays  of  extradition. 

I  also  renew  my  reeommenclation  that  a  mounti^d  patrol  or  police k 
established  alonj;  the  border  or  a  lars:e  reinforcement  of  the  ciisto* 
house  j^uard.  Tlie  presence  of  a  well  orpinized  and  vit^ilant  inountri 
border  patrol  or  police  with  authority  to  arrest  criminals  in  additional 
preventin^r  and  diseouragin<2:  smugjrlin^,  which  is  undoubtedly  at  pm- 
ent  prevalent  to  a  ^reat  extent,  would  discourajje  the  banding  togethff 
of  men  who,  becominji:  violators  of  the  law  at  first  for  jirofit,  batini 
short  time  develop  into  crinnnals  of  the  most  abandoned  character* 
Through  its  agency  the  organized  stealing  of  cattle  in  one  ciTiiiitrytobi 
dis])osed  of  in  the  other, which  has  assumed  such  alarming  pro|MirtJotf 
as  to  seriousl3'  threaten  the  financial  welfare  of  the  stock  raisers  aloBg 
the  border,  would  in  time  be  entirely  broken  up,  and  criminals ^iliyj" 
such  ami  (?ven  more  atrocious  crimes  who  now  fliul  safety  and  refuge  in 
the  sparsely  populated  portions  of  Arizona  and  Sonora,  could  he.  sod 
apprehended  and  brought  to  justice. 

In  the  month  of  »July  a  Mexican  boy  named  Quin4)iies  was  niostbn- 
tally  hung  in  Arizona  near  the  line,  evidently  by  American  outlaw 
This  murder  naturally  enraged  the  boy's  countrymen  across  theliueani 
retaliation  was  feared  upon  innocent  Americans;  and  subsequently  wbtf 
the  fiendish  murder  of  the  Fritz  family  and  two  other  persons  wasif 
cord#»d  in  the  sanu^  locality,  it  was  charged  as  the  work  of  Mexicansii 
retaliation  for  the  murder  of  the  boy  (jiiinones.  This  charge  appeii* 
from  the  evidence  to  be  unfounded,  yet  the  murder<»r8  are  still  atlarp 
and  oi)inion8  differ  as  to  the  responsibility  lor  th<»  crime.  I  cite  the* 
circuutstrinces  to  show  the  importan<u^  of  better  police  i-eguhitions 
our  southern  boundary. 

MORMOMS3I. 

There  has  been  quite  an  extensive  immigration  to  this  Territory  d■^^ 
ing  the  i)ast  few  years  of  ^formons,  whom  it  is  allege<l  are  practidlf' 
])olygainous  marriages.    A  strong  opposition  is  developing  amouf(<NV 
citizens  against  this  class  of  Mormon  immigration,  and  iu  some  lociditifl^ 


such  a  conflict  as  will  cause  the  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property* 
A  number  of  ^lormons  are  now  under  indictmeut  before  Chief  Justioi 
Sumner  Howard  and  Assocuite  Justice  Daniel  riniiey,  and  the  residt 
of  their  trial  is  anxiouslv  awaitcMl. 
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EDUCATIONAL  MATTEES. 

istly  invite  the  atteDtion  of  Congress  to  this  subject,  and  request 
e  iu  improving  our  present  system  of  maintaining  schools,  which 
isome  upon  the  people,  and  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  in 
ig  education. 

imber  of  children  of  school  age  within  the  Territory  is  some- 
3r  10,000,  and  in  many  sparsely- settled  localities  no  advantage 
1  from  the  school  fund  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  only  organ- 
ools  with  a  large  number  of  pupils.  And  as  we  are  deprived 
loney  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth 
in  every  township  of  our  public  lands  granted  to  assist  iu  de- 
he  expenses  of  education,  on  account  of  our  Territorial  condi- 
entire  expense  of  maintainifig  our  schools  falls  on  our  citizens 
)  taxation. 

respectfully  renew  my  suggestion  of  last  year,  and  urge  its 
3  consideration  by  Congress,  that  the  Territory  of  Arizona  not 
illowed  the  same  advantages  in  reference  to  the  disposition  of 
enth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  every  township  of  our  public 

educational  purposes  as  are  now  enjo^^ed  by  the  States,  but 
1  legislation  be  had  by  Congress  as  will  authorize  the  selection 
>1e  sections  for  this  purpose,  in  lieu  of  worthless  desert  and 
lous  lands  upon  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  sixteenth  and 
:th  sections  now  fall.  Otherwise  settlers  will  appropriate  all 
}  lands  by  homestead  and  pre-emption,  and  the  school  fund 
rom  this  source  will  be  found  to  be  insignificant  when  we  become 

ABTESI^^N   WATER. 

earnestly  suggest  an  appropriation  by  Congress  to  defray  the 
of  sinking  artesian  wells  in  several  of  the  higher  valleys  of  Ari- 

eds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  laud  which  would  be  exceedingly 
for  grazing  and  in  many  instances  agricultural  purposes,  if 
lid  be  obtained,  are  now  comparatively  without  value  to  the  Ter- 
the  Government.  Since  my  last  report  was  rendered,  several 
wells  have  been  bored  successfully  by  private  enterprise  in 
the  valleys  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  where  the 
is  not  great,  and  au  ^nple  flow  of  water  obtained  at  a  very 
3  dej)th. 

gislature  of  the  Territory  in  1875  offered  a  reward  of  $3,000  to 
)n  first  finding  a  flowing  stream  of  water  by  means  of  a  genuine 
well.  This  reward  was  claimed  in  November,  1883,  by  Mr.  W. 
rson,  of  Sulphur  Spring  Valley,  Cochise  County,  Arizona;  and 
to  determine  the  justice  of  his  claim  I  appointed  a  commission 
f  competent  gentlemen,  consisting  of  Hon.  E.  B.  Gage,  Prof. 
Chaich,  and  Isaac  E.  James,  esq.,  to  examine  and  report  upon 
bored  by  Mr.  Sanderson.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
ort: 

lat  flowing  water  has  been  obtained  in  Sulphnr  Spring  Valley  by  boring. 
That  the  wells  which  furnish  it  are  true  artesian  wells,  in  that  they  denve 
ly  from  subterranean  sources  distiuct  from  the  surface  by  an  impervions 
I  this  case  clay  20  to  40  feet  thick. 

'hat  each  of  these  wells  inspected  by  them  throws  out  water  enough  to 
\0  \o  10,000  head  of  stock,  and  therefore  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
f  the  Territory. 
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Fourth.  That  the  finding  of  the  water  is  not  accidental  and  donbtfal,  batisqaite 
as  regular  and  certain  as  can  be  expected  of  such  enterprises. 

Fifth.  That  no  reasonable  doubt  exists  of  the  possibility  of  carrying  the  samesys 
tern  of  improvement  into  other  valleys  of  Arizona,  and  thus  greatly  extending  ^e 
means  of  industry. 

The  deepest  well  bored  was  83  feet.  Mr.  Sanderson's  snecess  stimi 
lated  others,  and  several  other  wells  are  reported  in  operation  in  tl 
Houthem  portion  of  the  Territory,  notably  one  near  Florence,  in  Pin 
County. 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  progress  of  Arizoi 
and  the  assistance  of  Congress  is  desired  in  demonstrating  thefeasibili 
of  developing  water  on  the  uplands  and  higher  valleys  of  the  Territo: 
where  great  depth  is  required  and  the  ex[)eriment  is  too  expensive 
poor  settlers,  and  where  under  existing  laws  no  inducement  is  ofl'ei 
to  the  rich  to  reclaim  land  by  this  means.  The  Government  still  ov 
nearly  all  the  table  land  of  Arizona,  and  if  water  were  procure<I  uii  tb 
uplands  by  artesian  process  the  results  would  far  more  than  repay 
expense  and  the  benefit  to  the  Territory  be  very  greats 

APPOINTMENT  OF  A  FOURTH  UNITED  STATES  JUDGE. 

• 

This  is  a  very  important  requirement  of  the  Territory.  The  exteD 
each  of  the  three  judicial  districts  as  at  present  formed  is  very  great, 
the  labor  of  the  judges  is  steadily  increasing.  The  demand  for  the 
pointment  of  another  judge  in  Arizona  has  been  felt  for  several  ye 
and  the  recommendation  has  been  previously  urged  upon  the  atteni 
of  Congress. 

SALARIES  OF  TERRITORIAL  JUDGES. 

In  this  connection  I  would  urge  upon  Congress  thnt,  owing  to 
extraordinary  labor  performed  by  the  United  States  judges  in  this  ' 
ritory,  the  large  districts  over  which  they  are  called  to  [>reside  claim 
the  entire  attention  and  time  of  said  judges  in  the  performance  of  tl 
official  duties,  the  heavy  expenditure  necessary  for  payment  of  expei 
of  traveling  from  points  remote  from  each  other  within  their  disti 
where  terms  of  court  are  held,  the  very  heavy  expenses  required 
them  in  this  Territory  to  support  their  families,  the  salary  which  t 
now  receive  be  increased  from  $3,000  to  at  least  $5,000  per  year. 

PAY  OF  LEGISLATORS. 

The  present  pay  of  legislators  in  the  Territories,  $4  per  day,  is 
sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  member  during 
session  of  the  legislature,  and  I  respectfully  renew  the  recommendai 
contained  in  my  last  report  that  the  pay  of  legislators  in  Arizonsi 
increased  to  at  least  $8  per  day. 

SALARY   OF  GOVERNOR   AND  TERRITORIAL  SECBSTARY. 

I  would  respectfully  urge  that  Congress  appropriate,  for  the  payD 
of  the  salaries  of  governors  and  secretaries  of  the  Territories, 
amount  now  named  by  law,  viz,  $3,500  and  $2,500,  respectively, 
present  appropriations  of  $2,600  aud  $1,800  are  inadequate  compe 
tion  for  the  services  which  these  officers  are  required  to  perform  &n< 
not  reimburse  them  for  the  expenses  which  they  incur  in  conduc 
the  affairs  of  the  Government,  and  the  payment  of  the  coat  of  supf 
ing  their  families,  which  is  much  greater  in  the  Territoiiefci  than  in  o 
of  the  older  settled  communities. 
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OBOLOGIOAL  SUBVET  AND  BRANCH  MINT. 

1  renew  my  recommeDdation  of  a  year  ago  that  a  geological  survey 
f  Arizona  be  made,  and  a  branch  miut  be  established  in  the  Territory. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

^  I  respectfully  present  to  Congress  the  fact  that  no  appropriation  has 
rer  been  made  for  this  Territory  for  the  erection  of  buildings  to  be 
ipied  by  United  States  officers.    The  requirements  of  t^e  Territory 
this  direction  are  such  as  to  entitle  this  subject  to  favorable  and 
ly  consideration  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

ilSO    POLITICAL    PBIVILEGES    OF    CITIZENS    OF    THE    TEBBI- 

TOBIES. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  should  be  privileged  as 
the  people  of  States,  and  recommend  that  they  be  permitted  to 
»  for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  their  Delegate  in 

fmgreBS  be  vested  with  the  same  rights  and  powers  of  legislation^as 
e  tiie  Bepresentatives  of  States. 
Bespectfally  submitted. 
F.  A.  TRITLE, 
Oavemar. 
Hon.  H.  M.  Telleb, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT 
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THE  GOVERNOR  OF   DAKOTA. 


Executive  Office,  Bismakck,  Dak., 

October  23,  1884. 

Sir:  III  accordance  with  tbe  invitation  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
e  Interior,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  followinc:  report  relative 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  for  the  past 
ar.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  assumed  the  duties  of  the  executive 
Ice  bat  two  months  since,  and  after  the  exi>iration  of  the  fiscal  year 
liich  this  report  is  designed  to  cover,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
iDoal  reports,  which  are  required  from  the  various  Territorial  officers, 
d  which  furnish  many  of  the  facts  and  data  for  official  information, 
bich  it  18  most  desirable  to  secure,  are  made  by  law  a  month  hence, 
e  report  herewith  submitted  is  necessarily  incomplete  and  unsatis- 
5tor>^  A  general  idea  of  the  advancement  and  development  of  the 
jrritory  can  be  gained,  however,  from  the  submission  of  such  figures 
have  been  obtainable,  and  from  evidence  quite  palpable  to  an}'  one 
all  familiar  with  the  history  and  possibilities  of  the  Territory. 

THE  CEOPS  IN  1884. 

rhe  yield  of  wheat,  flax,  corn,  barley,  and  rye,  and  all  kinds  of  veg- 
ibles  has  been  abundant,  and  in  many  instances  greater  per  acre 
ftn  in  former  years. 

rhe  wheat  crop  for  1884  is  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000,000  to 
,000,000  bushels ,••  flax,  3,000,000  bushels;  corn,  2,500,000  bushels; 
riev,  2,000,000  bushels ;  oats,  10,000,000  bushels. 


8ince  the  above  was  written  the  foHowing  has  bcfii  received  : 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 

Land  Department, 
Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  October 'ZA,  1884. 

►ear  Sik  :  In  reuly  to  yonr  iuqniries  of  tlie  13th  instant,  1  bej?  to  say  that  I 
'«  nia^le  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  reconls  of  wheat  shipments  made  by  the  North- 
Pacific  and  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railroad  companies  from  Da- 
ft, which  will  give  a  tolerably  correct  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  (;rop  of  wheat 
ed  in  Xorthom  Dakota.  I  have,  however,  been  able  to  get  no  accurate  data  from 
railroads  mnuiog  through  Southern  Dakota. 

rom  the  bent  information  I  have  at  hand,  1  shonM  estimate  the  total  wheat  crop 
:hc  year  1884,  in  Dakota,  at  from  28,000,000  t  j  30,000,000  bushels. 

BntheU. 

mate  o(  the  crop  of  1884  to  br  moved  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 

lopanv -  - 8,000,000 

nate  to  be  luovod  by  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Rail- 

kJ  Compnuy 9,000,000 
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But  one  discoiirajriiip:  fact  has  faced  the  farmers  of  Dakota  this  year. 
and  that  is,  the  extremely  low  price  which  their  produce  has  com 
mandcd.    The  eartli  has  been  bountiful,  and  the  j^jranaiies  overtioviug, 
but  the  generosity  of  the  soil  is  neutralized  by  the  almost  uiipremlented 
dejueciation  of  values.    This  disconrajjement,  whu^h  has  irreeted  tk 
agricultural  ])opulation  of  all  ])arts  of  the  country,  is  no  fault  of  tbt 
soil  or  the  climate.     Even  at  the  reijjninp^  juices  the  farmers  of  thi? 
Territory  would  find  their  labor  well  re[)aid  were  it  not  for  tbebijiii 
rates  for  freight  which  prevail,  and  which  it  is  hoped  and  expexited will 
be  reduced. 

Central  and  Southern  Dakota  have  been  looked  upon  as  thecoma 
gion  pareJceUfncc^  while  Northern  Dakota  has  been  reganled  a8tliei»ai» 
dise  of  the  wheat-growers.  Exjierience  demonstrates  the  fact  thai 
while  the  yield  of  corn  is  more  abundant  in  the  south,  and  tho  wheit 
crop  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  north,  a  fair  yield  of  com  can  be  obtained 
in  the  latter  section,  and  that  in  parts  of  Central  and  Southern  DakoU 
the  wheat  crop  is  reasonably  sure  and  the  yield  very  liberal. 

K8timatc  to  be  retained  for  su^ed  and  local  conKumption 3,0l*<^rt* 

EHtimate  of  wheat  raised  in  Southern  Dakota,  18?:^ lt,UW».W* 

Total :W,UW:«I 

The  Northern  Pacific;  Kailroad  Company  ha»,  8inco  September  1  of  the  preeentyetf 
to  October  2,  uhipped^the  loHowing  care : 

ToDnluth '^^ 

To  Minnea[>oli8 ^^ 

To  Saint  Paul • 

Total S/lt 

Which,  at  an  averaj;e  of  500  quRhelH  to  the  car,  equals  '2,909,000  hunhelA. 

The  sh  pnientH  of  tlio  ]ireHent  weason  made  so  far  are  about  '^  per  cent,  increawowj 
the  8ame  i)eriod  of  lant  .vear.  and  there  is  a  laiper  proportion  of  the  wheat  rtacW 
and  held  lor  winter  Hhipment  the  present  year  tlian  was  held  back  la»t  year. 

The  total  shipment  made  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  t»f  wheat W 
year  was  I0,8r>r>  cars,  amounting  to  (at  r>00  bushels  to  the  car)  r),;W4.5(»0  l»nt«beU;* 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  estimate  of  t<,000,000  bushels  to  be  shippeil  fnnn  D»jj 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroiul  for  the  crop  of  ltit<A  is  a  low  estimate.  Mr.  Mia^ 
general  manager  of  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Kailroad  Cowpyy- 
also  considers  the  estinuite  of  9,0(i0»0('0  bushels  to  be  nioverl  by  the  Manitobaw** 
a  very  conservative  estimatie — probably  1.000,(100  short  of  the  actual  anionnt.        . 

It  is  probable  that  the  estimate  of  10,000,000  bushels  for  the  wheat  prodiirtk*" 
Southern  Dakota  is  also  too  h»w.  and  vou  will,  therefore,  see  that  the  wfJinit«  ■ 
30,000,<K)0  bushels  of  wheat  for  Dakota  for  18S4  would  be  a  safe  and  coutenraOfv 
estimate.  u 

From  January  1,  1SH4.  to  date,  the  Northem  Pacific  Kailroad  Coin (»anyl»»'* 
140,000  acres  of 'land  in  Dakota.  It 's  fair  to  estimate  that  the  total  mIw^^^JJJ^U 
Dakota  to  be  made  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  for  the  yesrlS^** 
aggregate  1?^,000  acres.  ^ 

It  may  interest  vou  to  know  that  th«*  shipment  of  cattle  from  Western  Dtky^*  Ji 


partment  hhow  that  during 


Canmeni  Miow  uiai;  auring  rr^e  iireseuT  season  up  to  naie   i,U4n  c-ar-itw"'  'VijJii 
avo  been  sliipi>ed  eastward  from  Dickinson,  Dak.,  equivalent  to  about  ^^JJ 
of  cattle.    8ome  of  the  s'ock  shipi)ed  from  Dickinson  haa  been  driven  from^*'^^ 


already  begun  to  assume  large  proportions.    The  reconls  of  the  transp»rtiitj|W. 

ing  the  ]»reHent  season  up  to  date   1,04H  car-l*wl>  ^/S 
in  Dickinson,  Dak.,  equivalent  to  about  ^^^^ 

_  ^  P])ed  from  Dickinson  haa  been  driven  from  Nof^ 

Wyoming;  but  a  large  proportion  of  it  comes  from  Western  Dakota  and  tbe  «*^ 

Hills.  ^^Ur 

The  stock  interests  in  the  Bad  Lands  are  developing  rapidly,  and  there  If*  Pj^^ 
150,000  head  of  cattle  now  ranging  on  the  grazing  lauds  of  Weatem  and  Sofltfl**'*^ 
Dakota. 


Any  further  information  I  can  furnish  you  with  will  be  given  with  plemw* 

CHAS.  B. 


I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  lUBOB^- 


Hon.  QlLBKRT  A.  PiRRCE, 

GQvmmar  o/  the  Territortf  of  Ditkota,  Jiinmarck,  Dak. 
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Tbe  cultivation  of  flax  is  receiving  much  attention,  especially  in  the 
athern  and  central  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  will  probably  become 
favorite  crop  in  the  north  as  well.  The  yield  is  very  large,  the  crop 
unparatively  sare,  and  the  price  much  higher  than  that  paid  for  wheat. 
'  tbe  time  comes  when  the  fiber  can  be  utilized  the  crop  at  the  present 
rices  will  be  the  most  valuable  that  can  be  cultivated. 

FRUITS. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  in  fruit-raising, 
nd  with  most  encouraging  resnlts.  Apple,  pear,  and  other  varieties  of 
niit-trees  seem  to  thrive  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  while  small  fruits 
eturn  an  almost  fabulous  yield. 

LAND  ENTRIES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

From  statements  kindly  furnished  me  by  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the 
iDd  offices  of  the  Territory,  I  find  that  the  tide  of  immigration  which 
et  in  four  years  ago  still  continues.  The  returns  show  that  nearly 
2,(KK),0(K)  acres  of  land  in  Dakota  were  di8])08ed  of  by  the  Govern- 
lent  during  the  fiscal  year.  Of  this  about  0,000,000  were  to  settlers 
nd  private  parties,  and  5,000,000  on  claims  to  the  railroads,  hereafter 
)  be  adjudicated.  Some  conception  of  the  quantity  of  land  which  has 
bag  pasised  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government  may  be  gained  by  re- 
larking  that  the  acreage  so  disposed  of  is  twice  as  large  as  the  whole 
itate  of  New  Jersey  and  more  than  three  times  the  size  t)f  Massachu- 
etts. 

PUBLIC   INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Territory  is  well  supplied  with  institutions  of  a  penal  and  benev- 
lent  character.  Since  the  last  report  of  the  governor  an  additional 
nnff  to  the  hospital  at  Yankton,  for  which  $77,000  was  appropriated 
»y  the  legislature  of  1882,  has  been  completed  and  occupied.  This  hos- 
ntal  hiis  at  present  150  patients,  is  well  constructed,  and  compares 
avorably  in  its  general  management  with  many  of  the  older  iustitu- 
ioD8  of  the  country.  A  new  though  smaller  asylum  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  Jamestown,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  100  miles  east 
^f  fiisraarck.  This  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  on  the  modern  cottage 
^^n,  is  plain,  but  neat  and  substantial,  and  will  have  accommodations 
or  50  patients. 

A  satisfactory  arrangement  having  been  made  with  the  Department 
^f  Justice  at  Wsishington,  a  new  wing  to  the  penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls 
^  been  erected  during  the  past  year  of  the  same  material  (Sioux  Falls 
^Uite)  of  which  the  main  prison  was  constructed,  and  is  now  ready 
?  occupancy.  This  wing  has  been  largely  built  by  the  work  of  con- 
'ctg,  and  has  consequently  been  of  small  cost  to  either  the  Territory 
\  General  Government.  Upwards  of  100  convicts  are  now  confined  at 
^x  Falls,  and  the  prison  seems  to  be  managed  carefully  and  accord- 
^It  to  humane  principles,  and  with  the  idea  of  making  the  discipline 
•ftjrraatory  as  well  as  corrective. 

The  new  prison  at  Bismarck,  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  1882, 
^l  for  which  $50,000  was  appropriated,  the  money  to  be  raised  by  the 
'*^  of  bonds,  was  completed  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  accepter] 
^  the  architect  and  directors.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  ap- 
*^priation  for  heating  or  furnishing  as  yet,  the  building  will  not  be 
^y  for  occupancy  until  some  time  during  the  approaching  yeskv.  The 
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board  are  very  sanguine  tluit  the  strnctnre  will  "challennje  comparison 
as  to  tliorongbness  of  constrnetion,  frugality  of  expenditures,  and  moil 
cm  convenience"  with  any  building  of  the  same  character  that  has  ken 
erected. 

The  bite  Ih  a  coiiiiiiMiHlinjj  one,  about  a  inilrt  and  a  half  east  of  the  buHincss  iwriimi 
of  the  city,  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Paeilic  Railroad,  and  has  a  side-truck rnnmnp 
to  the  main  line,  where  oars  can  be  h^a<led  and  unloaded  with  ease  and  facility.  ThoK 
is  an  abundance^  of  water,  supplied  by  a  well  and  Ibree-pnnip,  which  reaches  fvery 
portion  of  the  building.  Stand  pipes  have  been  erected  in  all  KectioiiH,  and  biHjf. 
ready  ior  use,  is  on  hand.  A  thorough  Nysteni  of  drainage  underlies  the  biiildiDg,an'l 
outlets  for  slops  and  refuse  matter  provided  within  its  walls,  with  proper  catch  basins 

The  last  legislature  appropriated  812,000  for  the  erection  of  a  uev 
school  building  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Sioux  Falls.  The  buildin? 
has  been  completed,  and  is  of  Sioux  Falls  granite,  and  has  an  attend 
ance  at  present  of  about  40  scholars. 

RAILROADS. 

The  mileage  of  railroads  entering  the  Territory  has  been  considerably 
increased  during  the  year,  and  a  number  of  the  largest  i-oads  are  con 
templating  mucli  more  extensive  additions  to  their  trunk  lines  next 
year.  One  road,  the  Fargo  and  Southern,  organized  and  built  by 
Dakota  citizens,  has  been  comj)leted  during  the  year,  and  extendsfroiu 
Fargo  south  to  Orton ville,  a  distance  of  122  miles.  The  road  was  c)i)eiied 
in  August,  and  immediately  attracted  a  large  business,  both  iu  frei{,'lit 
and  passengers.  It  is  i)roposcd  to  extend  the  line  next  year  from  Orton- 
ville  south  to  Fiandreau,  in  Moody  County,  thus  connecting  the  north- 
eru  and  southern  i)ortions  of  the  Territory  by  a  north  and  south  route. 
A  number  of  other  lines  are  ])rojected,  running  from  points  in  Southern 
and  Central  Dakota  north  to  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  some  of 
which  will  doubtless  be  constructed  during  the  ensuing  year.  Alto 
gether  there  are  now  built  and  in  operation  about  3,000  miles  of  railway 
in  the  Territory. 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  educational  facilities  of  the  Territory  are  rather  remarkable, con- 
sidering the  brief  period  of  settlement,  and  the  development  iu  thw 
respect  is  so  rapid  as  almost  to  defy  calculation.  The  whole  unraberof 
school  houses  in  1883  was  1,130;  whole  number  of  schools,  1,500.  The 
number  of  school-houses  now  reported  is  2,000 ;  number  of  schoolsi 
2,250.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age,  seven  to  twenty  y«a^ 
reported  this  year  (a  lew  of  the  counties  are  estimated,  as  tberet«m« 
have  not  yet  been  received  bj*  the  superintendent  of  education  fron[»t^* 
entire  Territory)  is  80,000,  an  increase  of  GO  per  cent,  over  last  yetf. 
This  does  not  include  a  number  of  city  schools  and  iDdei>endeot  dis- 
tricts which  are  not  required  to  report  to  the  Territorial  suiJeriutencteot. 
The  amount  expended  forschools  during  the  year  will  exceedtl,5<K>»|^' 

The  growth  of  the  Territory  in  the  four  years  past  can  be  reali««d 
when  the  fact  is  stated  that  in  18S0,  with  a  popubition  of  135,000  tW 
number  of  children  attemling  school  was  but  13,728,  and  the  entirt 
number  of  children  between  live  and  seventeen  years  was  but  16,9M. 

Institutions  designed  to  furnish  facilities  for  a  su[)erior  educatioD 
have  been  founded  and  fostered  by  the  Territory,  and  have  been  oi*"^ 
with  bright  prospects.  Am(mg  them  are  the  Agricultural  OoUeg« of 
Brookings,  the  University  of  Dakota  at  Vermillion,  and  theUuiveiwty 
of  North  Dakota,  at  Grand  Forks.    A  number  of  private  and  dcooai* 
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mal  schools  aud  colleges  have  also  beeu  started,  all  of  which  are  in 
urisbing  conditiou. 

le  Agricultural  College  at  Brookings  is  designed  to  accommodate, 
1  completed,  300  students.  The  building,  which  has  been  erected 
part  of  the  main  structure,  is  (30  by  80  feet,  three  stories  and  base- 
,  and  has  been  built  thus  far  at  a  cost  of  $22,000.  Tuition  is  free 
I  Dakota  students. 

e  university  building  of  North  Dakota,  at  Grand  Forks,  is  51  by 
eet,  and,  including  the  basement,  is  four  stories  in  height.  The 
ling  is  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  and  is  of  modern  and  sub- 
:ial  architecture.  The  board  of  regents  have  secured  to  the  Terri- 
title  to  20  acres  of  well-drained  land  within  one  mile  of  the  city 
s  ill  Grand  Forks,  and  are  now  utilizing  the  appropriation  made  for 
mrj)08e  to  improve  the  grounds.  The  building  is  provided  with 
r  and  waste  pipes  and  ventilated  sewerage.  The  observatory  is  a 
tory  building,  22  by  28,  with  two  wings  20  by  16  and  20  by  15,  now 
',  constructed  in  fulfillment  of  the  bond  given  to  the  Territory  to 
ruct  and  occupy  an  observatory  costing  not  less  than  $10,000,  as 
isideration  for  locating  the  university  at  Grand  Forks.  An  oxcel- 
eorps  of  teachers  has  been  engaged,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
^rsity  arevery  bright. 

e  Normal  School  building,  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  1882  to 
ected  at  Spearfish,  has  been  completed  as  far  as  the  appropria- 
will  permit,  and  promises  to  furnish  excellent  facilities  lor  those 
desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching. 

e  university  at  Vermillion  has  been  completed,  and  has  a  capacity 
)0  students.  It  is  built  of  Sioux  Falls  stone,  GO  feet  front  by  130 
leep,aiid  was  opened  for  students  in  Se|)teinber.  It  is  designed  to 
ly  the  wants  of  Southern  Dakota,  and  from  the  interest  manifested 
mdent  that  it  will  be  largely  patronized  from  the  start, 
e  main  building  of  the  capitol  ac  Bismarck  is  practically  completed, 
will  furnish  excellent  accommodations  for  Territorial  purposes, 
building  has  been  well  constructed,  and  the  fund  appropriated  by 
itizeus  of  Bismarck  has,  I  believe,  been  judiciously  and  honestly  ex- 
ed.  When  the  building  is  entirely  finished,  it  will  be  similar  in 
ind  design  to  the  Minnesota  State  capitol,  and  will  make  a  very 
sing  appearance. 

THE  BLACK  HILLS. 

e  region  known  as  the  Black  Hills,  lying  in  the  southwestern  part 
ikota,  and  remote  from  the  other  settled  portions  of  the  Territory, 
>it8  a  growth  during  the  past  year  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  which 
characterized  it  in  the  past.  This  region  is  largely  devoted  to  min- 
ing very  rich  in  gold,  silver,  mica,  lead,  copper,  iron,  &c.  The 
shipments  for  the  year  ending  June  30  amounted  to  $4,500,000,  a 
t  increase  over  the  year  previous.  The  silver  shipments,  extend- 
rom  July  to  December  inclusive,  amounted  to  $2,000,000.  Litiga- 
closed  the  principal  silver  mine  on  January  1,  so  only  the  ship- 
8  for  the  halfyear  can  be  given.  One  very  large  mill  of  120  stamps 
Dut  completed  at  the  newcamj)  called  ''Greenwood,''  and  large  ad- 
»8  to  the  mill  facilities  on  what  is  known  as  the  "  Homestake  Belt " 
rejected  for  next  year.  Recent  developments  have  disclosed  the 
;nce  of  large  bodies  of  a  very  high  grade  of  silver  ore  in  what  is 
u  as  the  "  Carbonate  Camp."  A  smelter  has  just  been  completed 
,  and  the  production  of  silver  from  that  camp  will  be  very  large 
g  the  ensuing  year.    The  ores  assay  in  some  instances  as  high  as 
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2,100  ounces  to  the  ton,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  ore  is  very  rich.  T^ 
former  8ilver-i)rodiicing  camp  at  Galena,  wliicli,  as  I  have  said,  is  cloS< 
by  litigation,  will  be  worked  as  soon  as  the  legal  complications  are  s* 
tied. 

The  agricultural  developments  of  the  Hills'  region  during  the  p^ 
3'ear  has  been  very  rapid.  The  neighborhood  of  the  Hills  is  settled! 
thriving  farmers,  with  farms  in  good  condition,  and  in  many  inbtanc 
very  tine  improvements.  Ln  mber  and  building  material  are  cheap,  ai 
the  pri(;es  of  products  com i»araii rely  high.  About  one  hundred  a 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  tiity  thousand  head  of  cattle  have  be 
driven  into  this  region  during  the  yesir,  and  beef  shipments  are  in 
being  made  in  large  quantities. 

The  schools  are  ]>roj:ressing  satisfactorily.  Deadwood  has  replac 
its  high-school  building,  lost  in  the  flood  of  1883,  with  a  very  cred 
able  structure.  Rapid  City  has  completed  a  high-school  building 
very  fine  one,  and  Custer  has  one  now  under  construction.  Substant 
school-buildings  are  being  erected  in  nearly  every  settlement,  a 
schools  are  maintained  with  great  liberality.  J  am  told  that  the  n 
enue  at  present  is  in  excess  of  what  can  be  reasonably  expended. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  developing  minerals,  wi 
the  exception  of  the  gold  and  silver  ores,  although  the  variety  is  ve 
large,  as  has  been  already  enumerated.  Something  has  been  doi 
however,  in  the  way  of  producing  mica,  the  shipments  of  this  minei 
for  part  of  the  last  year  averaging  $3,000  per  week. 

MILITIA. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  organization  of  m 
itary  companies  in  the  Territory.  Tliere  are  at  present  four  nniforro< 
companies,  well  armed  and  equippe<l,  not  inferior  in  discipline  and  dr 
to  the  militia  found  in  the  East.  Five  other  companies  have  been  c 
ganized,  and  only  await  the  issue  of  arms  and  accouterments  to  be  mo 
tered  into  the  militia  of  the  Territory.  Nearly  all  these  companies  ha' 
attached  to  them  musical  organizations  of  fair  and  in  some  instanc 
superior  talent.  A  pleasant  rivalry  exists  among  the  companies,  whi< 
promises  to  develop  and  improve  them  in  discipline  and  eflSciency. 

THE   GROWTH   OF  DAKOTA. 

That  the  growth  of  Dakota  has  been  phenomenal  everybody  kno^ 
So  rapidly  has  the  Territory  filled  up  and  developed  that  "the  census 
1880  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  its  present  magnitude  in  populatio 
wealth,  an<l  varied  industries.    The  census  returns  may  serve  a8  a  bafc 
of  comparison,  however,  for  computing  the  present  population. 

The  vote  of  Dakota  in  1880  was  28,474 ;  in  1882,  47,185.  With  28,4' 
voters  in  1880  the  census  showed  a  population  of  135,180.  This  giv« 
a  ratio  of  one  voter  to  4.82  inhabitants.  As  communities  grow  old 
this  ratio  increases.  Vermont  shows  six  persons  to  each  voter  ex€ 
cising  the  right  of  suffrage.  Five  is  no  doubt  a  fair  estimate  for  tli 
Territory.  The  vote  of  the  Terri  tory  increased  at  the  rate  of  6Q per  cer 
between  1880  and  1882.  A  like  increase  for  the  two  years  since  elap*^ 
would  give  us  at  the  election  in  November  83,500  votes.  Thisnumb^ 
on  tlie  ratio  of  five  to  one,  gives  a  population  of  417,500^  which  i«  ^ 
doubt  a  very  moderate  estimate. 

A  confirmation  of  these  figures  is  found  in  the  report  of  the  Ternt< 
rial  superintendent  of  public  instruction.     The  returns  in  his  ofi< 
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children  in  the  Territory  of  school  age  (seven  to  twenty 
imating  five  to  one  (the  census  of  J 880  gave  eight  to  one 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen),  and  we  have  400,000,  or  nearly 
)f  inhabitants  gained  from  a  compulation  based  on  the 
ters.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  are 
unorganized  counties  in  the  Territory,  where  the  census  of 
pn  is  not  taken,  and  where  no  votes  are  cast,  but  which 
le  way  from  100  to  1,000  poi)uhition.  No  account  is  taken 
voters,  though  the  percentage  is  probably  quite  as  large 
B  older  States.  When  these  facts  are  taken  into  consider- 
lite  evident  that  417,000  is  much  below  the  actual  number, 
ittle  doubt  that  a  complete  census  of  the  Territory  would 
lation  of  450,000;  but  estimating  it  at  only  400,000,  and 
has  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  was  shown  by 
IS  in  either  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Nevada,  New 
Jregon,  lihode  Island,  or  Vermont,  while  it  about  equals 
Maine,  Nebraska,  and  West  Virginia.  A  comparison  of 
)me  of  the  older  States  of  the  Union  with  that  of  Dakota, 
>ry,  is  striking. 
ug  table  shows  the  vote  of  1882  in  the  States  named : 

1(54,(579 

115,  ()38 

31,203 

57,618 

97,201 

101,140 

87.:M5 

14,305 

5 76,218 

16,201 

84,777 

51,868 

90,091 

)f  the  Territory  in  1882  was  divided  as  follows  between 
)uth  Dakota,  taking  the  forty-sixth  parallel  as  the  line  of 


15,428 
31,757 


oppiug  to  consider  which  section  has  attracted  the  largest 

f  immigration  since  that  time,  but  retaining  for  convenience 

portion  of  increase  as  that  shown  between  1880  and  1882, 

the  Territory  south  of  the  line  has  a  present  population  of 

that  north  of  the  line  a  ])opulation  of  130,000. 

le  matter  in  the  light  of  Congressional  i)recedent,  this  pop- 

t  to  entitle  both  sections  to  admission  into  the  Union  as 

es 

ulmitted  with  100,000  votes,  Indiana  with  60,000  votes,  Illi- 

,000,  California  with  92,000,  Kansas  with  120,000,  Minne- 

),000,  Oregon  with  52,000,  Colorado  with  125,000,  Nevada 

aiul  Nebraska  with  75,000  votes. 

jlation  be  sufficient  to  constitute  two  States  of  the  Union, 

ographical  area  is  abundant.    Each  State,  if  the  Territory 

on  the  forty-sixth  parallel,  would  then  contain  about  75,000 

;,  and  each  one  would  be  nearly  as  large  as  Nebraska,  a 

than  Iowa,  Illinois,  or  Wisconsin,  about  twice  as  large  as 

Pennsylvania,  or  Ohio,  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Indiana, 
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iiion*  tliiiii  eiffht  times  the  size  of  Mary IjhhI,  and  nine  times  tbesizf»»f 
Massaelnisetts. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  both  as  to  ])0}uilation  and  area  North  ami 
South  Dakota  more  than  till  tlie  measure  hitherto  required  as  a  coudition 
for  the  adniission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union. 

But  if  the  Territory  presents  qualilieations  as  regards  population  aiid 
jreop:raphieal  area,  it  is  no  less  fortunate  in  the  character  of  its  iuhabit- 
ants  and  the  nature  of  its  soil.  Dakota  is  the  frreat  jjranary  of  thecon 
tinent.  Her  product,  not  alone  of  wheat,  but  of  all  the  important  cere- 
als, is  enormous.  Her  [)eople  are  not  raw  and  unused  to  self-jrovernnieut, 
but  citizens  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  older  Statcs,and 
are  not  onlj*  fitted  by  character  and  experience  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, but  fairly  entitled  to  its  privileges  by  all  the  principles  and  tradi 
tions  of  the  Government,  There  is  something  incongruous  in  keeping 
half  a  million  of  i)eople,  comprising  the  most  independent  if  not  the 
richest  agricultural  class  in  the  world,  and  who,  with  all  the  disatou 
tages  of  a  Territorial  condition,  have  reared  schools  and  colle{:es. 
churches,  and  other  public  institutions,  which  compare  in  design,  tinisli, 
and  general  conduct  and  discijdine  with  States  half  a  century  old,  inii 
condition  of  practical  vassalage. 

DIVISION   OK   THE   TEURITORV. 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  division  is  practically  unanimous;  but  very 
few  in  either  se<!tion  of  the  Territory  oppose  it.     Whether  this  desirei* 
wise  or  unwise  is  not  a  question  it  seems  necessary  to  discuss;  whether 
it  will  disappear  under  the  effect  of  a  closer  acquaintance  and  relation 
ship,  engendered  and  promoted  by  the  various  lines  of  nulway  north 
and  south,  and  now  being  built  or  surveyed,  is  a  probability  or  contin- 
gency that  can  be  estimated  by  others  as  well  as  myself;  but  itsecjns 
to  be  a  rule  that  latitudinal,  and  not  longitudinal,  lines  are  the  cementing 
and  binding  ones;  that  communities  lying  east  and  west  of  each  other 
become  by  the  laws  of  trade  and  commerce  more  closely  allied  and  more 
readily  assimilated  than  those  lying  north  and  south.     In  any  events 
there  scarcely  seems  an  existing  necessity  for  holding  together  in  Ter- 
ritorial or  Statehood  two  widely  sei)arated  regions,  both  largely  popw- 
lated,  both  immense  in  area,  and  both  sincerely  desirous  of  division.  I 
do  not  regar<l  the  diversity  of  soil  or  climate  or  productions  substantial 
reasons  for  separation.    This  would  be  an  element  of  strength  inJeedi 
were  a  given  Territory  otherwise  closely  allied;  but  a  country  iOOmile* 
in  lengtli  from  noiili  to  south  is  too  largo  for  the  convenience  of  the 
people,  and  has  diiliculty  in  attaining  to  that  harmony  and  co  operation 
so  important,  if  not  so  vitallj'  necessary,  to  the  upbnildingof  apeacefol, 
united,  and  prosperous  State. 

THE   (JAPITAL  REMOVAL. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  removing  the  capital  from  Yankton  to  Bi? 
inarck  occasioned  some  feeling,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  law  create 
a  commission  to  select  a  site  instead  of  naming  the  locality  by  legi: 
lative  enactment,  and  aroused  legal  controversy.  The  district  cour 
before  which  the  case  was  first  brought,  decided  against  the  validity! 
the  law.  The  question  subsequently  came  before  the  supreme  court  < 
the  Territory,  and  the  decision  of  tlie  court  below  was  reversed  and  tl 
aict  of  the  legislature  held  to  be  valid.  Steps  had  been  taken  to  bring  tli 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  wheu  1  assume 
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t  duties  of  the  governor's  office.  Recognizing  tlie  binding  force  of 
'.  decision  of  the  Territorial  snprenie  court  until  such  decision  waa 
<litied  or  reversed,  I  established  my  office  at  Bismarck,  where  it  now 
jains.  I  was  sincerely  gratified  at  tinding  my  action  cheerfully 
'^pted,  and  to  see  a  disposition  manifested  in  all  parts  of  the  Terri- 
y  to  abide  by  the  law%  and  to  leave  the  settlement  of  the  question  to 
i  courts  or  to  the  future  action  of  the  legislature.  The  history  of 
>ital  removals  is  a  history  of  contests,  more  or  less  bitter,  and  Da- 
La  is  not  an  exception ;  but  fortunately  this  contest  is  a  legal  and  not 
Personal  one,  and  has  been  carried  on  without  interrupting  the  social 
ations  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Territory.  Division  is  not  sought, 
Jrefore,  because  of  any  temporary  estrangement  over  the  transfer  of 
i  seat  of  government,  but  is  desired  as  a  matter  of  political  and  com- 
Tcial  convenience. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION   OF   THE  TERRITORY. 

The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Territory  is  $394,500,  bearing 
terest  at  5  and  6  per  cent. 

The  current  demands  upon  the  Territory  have  been  paid  on  presenta- 
m  since  March  25^  1882. 

10  aMHeH8e(l  valuatiou  of  property  in  18r3  \va« $6l>,  154, 909  82 

le  total  receipts  were 1 195, 100  68 

sbnrsemonts 12H,413  96 

waaed  valuation  for  1884 84,597,498  63 

tal  receipt8  for  1884 260,000  00 

sborBemeDts  (estiuiated) 205,000  00 

CONCLUSION. 

The  low  price  of  wheat  this  year  has  caused  farmers  to  prepare  for  the 
Itivation  of  other  crops  on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore,  and  adiver- 
ied  production  will  be  the  result.  Flax,  barley,  and  rye  will  be  raised 
large  quantities  next  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  farming  will  prove 
ich  more  remunerative  than  where  so  much  attention  is  given  to  one 
two  kinds  of  grain. 

ittention  has  been  directed  also  to  stock-raising.  Western  and 
Qthwestern  Dakota  afford  excidlent  grazing  facilities,  and  the  ship- 
its  of  cattle  from  these  regions  have  already  assumed  large  propor- 
is. 

be  healthfuluess  of  the  climate  of  the  Territory  continues  to  attract 
ly  people  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  effect  of  the  invigorating 
osphere  on  impaired  constitutions  is  excellent  as  a  rule.  No  epi- 
ic  of  any  kind  has  visited  the  Territory  during  the  year,  and  upon 
whole  the  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  people  have  been 
irkableand  uninterrupted. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

GILBERT  A.  PIERCE, 
Governor  Dakota  Territory, 
m.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Secreiary  of  the  Interior^  Washington j  I>.  C 
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Executive  Department, 
Boise  City,  October  18, 1884. 

SiB:  With  a  view  to  a  thorough  compliance  with  your  request  of 
S^tember  17,  and  with  glowing  and  absorbing  pride  in  Idaho's  past 
^  and  x>o88ibilities,  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  you  to  the  complete  docu- 
ments on  the  geography,  topography,  climate,  and  products  of  this 
'  Territory  made  by  my  brilliant,  sapient,  and  erudite  predecessors,  in 
the  certain  knowledge  that  should  any  information  of  those  characters 
be  needed  by  the  Department  it  may  be  found  in  their  incomparable 
leports. 

I  deem  it  but  simple  justice  to  the  gentlemen  who  so  ably  filled  the 
place  I  now  bold,  to  confine  myself  rigidly  to  your  request,  "  to  for- 
ward a  report  of  the  affairs,  and  of  the  progress  and  development  of 
tte  Territory,  together  with  any  suggestions,  relating  to  the  Territory, 
to  which  the  attention  of  Congress  should  be  directed,"  to  the  end  that 
tteir  historical,  geological,  topographical,  geographical,  and  atmospher- 
ical researches,  which  were  only  secured  by  patient  exploration  through 
territorial  pamphlets,  &c.,  may  stand  as  authentic  authority. 

I  have  the  honor  to  further  submit,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  al- 
tibongh  I  have  worked  arduously  during  my  short  residence  here  as  the 
-  ^Raiding  pfficer  of  the  commonwealth,  I  have  to  regret  that  in  such  a 
L  gieat  scope  of  territory,  where  the  people  have  such  a  diversity  of  in- 
•  tareets*  many  matters  of  importance  must  naturally  have  escaped  my 
y  attention. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  Territory  is  practically  free  from  debt,  having  in  reality  a  funded 
indebtedness  of  $69,268.60,  as  follows : 

Boodfl dae  December  1,  1885 |22,553  55 

.  Bonds  doe  December  1,  1891 46,715  05 

69,268  60 
To  ofbet  this  there  is  cash  on  hand 65, 537  91 

^ote  that  this  result  has  been  achieved  under  a  reduction  in  the  tax 
fate  of  from  75  cents  to  40  cents  on  the  $100  within  the  past  three 
jears,  and  from  40  cents  to  25  cents  during  the  past  year,  and  that 
dnriog  that  time,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  a  heavier  drain 
by  the  prison,  care  of  indigent  sick  and  insane,  &c.,  the  current  expenses 
«f  the  Territory  have  more  than  doubled. 
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The  total  net  receipts  from  all  sources  duriiij^  the  fiscal  year  eudiug 
April  1,1884,  were  S32,14().tM),  an  excess  over  the] >reviousyeJir  of  iie;uly 
$2,600,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  taxation  above  indicated. 

The  following  table,  by  counties,  shows  the  assessed  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  propertit^s  on  the  usual  basis  of  one-half  value: 

Ada Si.y*.yi4(«j 

AlturaH •2.^Tl.AV)5: 

Biar  Lakt' 440,619  0) 

Boise T4?-,l«7S 

Cassia ''jIo.  K50  W 

Custor 09r).7?2W 

Idaho filp.^^SW 

Kootenai 4«.:i*?* 

Leinlii ^>^|^T62  0(I 

Nez  Perce l,H17.2£l(ft 

Oneida 2,lUl.072(» 

Owvhee cJ-wftUaO 

Shoshone :»,?ie4(!» 

Washin^^tou 4'2H,7if2  5l 

Total 13.9:fc!.41'2  31 

The  total  valuation  under  the  original  assessment  rolls  of  the  previ- 
ous year  was  $9,238,021.05,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  tifty  percent, 
in  one  year,  and  it  is  surely  fair  to  say  the  i>roportion  of  increase  bw 
more  than  kept  up  during  the  time  since  the  assessment  rolls  were  com- 
puted. This  does  not  include  the  value  of  mining  jii^operties  in  the 
Territory,  whose  improvements  alone  are  taxed  and  whose  value,  if  as- 
sessed, would  at  least  double  the  showing  of  the  assessment  rolls. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  one  subject  that  Idaho  takes  more  pride  in  aud  care  (rf 
than  education  and  her  public  schools.  While  the  system  is  susceptibleaf 
improvement  and  is  being  yearly  improved  to  keep  pace  with  the  grof| 
ing  needs  of  the  people,  it  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  many  ol' 
States.  The  system  is  based  largely  on  local  supervision,  the  charp 
aud  supervision  of  the  schools  being  left  mainly  to  local  trustees  elected 
annually,  who  are  subje<5t  to  the  revision  of  a  county  superintendent,  to 
whom  they  report,  wlio  in  his  turn  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  soptf* 
inteudent  of  public  instruction  and  he  to  the  executive  departmentrf 
the  Territory.  Tiie  latest  report  shows  twelve  thousand  children  oftto 
proper  age  to  attend  school.  There  are  three  hundred  school  diatiictt 
in  the  Territory,  and  graded  schools  have  been  established  iu  BoiaeCitJ 
and  Lewiston.  The  school  and  school  house  in  Boise  City  are  not  ex- 
celled anywhere.  .Teachers'  conventions  are  held  in  the  more  popnW 
counties,  and  a  commendable  local  pride  and  comi)etition  exist  TbJ 
chief  sources  of  support  for  public  schools  are  local  taxation  (whichl 
deeply  regret  to  say  includes  a  tax  on  gambling),  fines  for  public  oflfense^ 
and  certain  licensee. 

The  Territorial  school  fund  is  limited  to  receipts  from  escheated  estiW 
and  to  certain  insurance  licenses.  In  regard  to  a  needed  relief  for  o* 
public-school  fund,  or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  a  co-operation  in  the* 
orts  and  purposes  of  citizens  of  this  Territory  to  improve  the  effldflff 
of  the  public-school  system,  a  word.  I  need  not  caJl  your  attentiooj 
the  fact,  now  universally  understood  and  conceded,  that  the  only  sife 
basis  of  a  republican  government  is  the  intelligence  and  education  cC 
the  masses.  Congress,  in  February,  1881,  set  aside  certain  demesncfl,^ 
wit,  seventy-two  sections  of  the  public  lands  of  Ididio  for  pablic-flcbott 
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irposes,  ander  certain  restrictions,  that  for  the  present  generation  make 
e  benefaction  practically  useless.  These  sections,  with  the  3,000,- 
K)  acres  of  school  lands  (sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections)  allowed 
J  general  law,  may  reasonably  be  expected  at  some  future  period  to 
rm  a  basis  of  a  sound  and  muuificent  school  system.  But  meanwhile 
le children  of  the  Territory  increase;  the  necessity  for  normal  schools, 
paded  schools,  longer  sessions,  better  teachers,  scientific  instruction, 
ore  school-houses,  and  better  ones  presses  on  the  people  beyond  their 
Dility  to  bear  and  meet.  It  is  suggested  that  in  the  struggling  infancy 
r  a  State  or  Territory  is  the  time,  if  ever,  when  the  fostering  aid  of 
le  General  Government  is  required,  and  can  be  given  without  oppres- 
ve  patronage  on  the  one  side  or  surreuder  of  manly  independence  on 
Id  other.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  some  provision  be  made  by 
oogress  whereby  the  munificence  of  the  grant  shall  be,  in  part,  pres- 
itly  realized ;  either  that  portions  of  the  school  lands  be  sold  or  the 
itire  sections  leased  for  a  term  of  years  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  a 
sneral  Territorial  school  fund,  which  can  be  utilized  at  once  in  the 
rtter,  higher,  more  thorough  equipmeut  of  the  rising  generation  for  au 
tmest,  active,  useful,  honest,  and  successful  part  in  the  battle  of  life. 

MINING. 

This  Territory,  rich  in  its  practically  boundless  deposits  of  mineral 
ealth,  has  not  developed  as  extensively  within  the  past  year  as  was 
:pected.  Many  of  our  rich  mining  districts  are  even  now  virtually 
le.  This  much-tobe-deplored  condition  is  occasioned  by  various  cir- 
imstances  and  conditions,  the  more  important  of  which  are  the  timid- 
y  of  capital,  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  average 
iner,  and  lack  of  practical  experience  on  the  part  of  the  average  ex- 
Jrt.  There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  way  which  stand  as  insur- 
oontable  barriers  to  the  rapid  progress  of  mining  in  Idaho.  The  mining 
W8  are  imperfect.  Mining  interests  need  the  strong  hand  of  rigorous 
w  to  call  back  operations  to  the  mines,  where  they  shall  be  real,  instead 
\  figuring  upon  the  stock  boards,  where  they  are  pretentious  shams, 
tted  opon  the  credulity  of  the  ]>eople ;  which  state  of  things  is  fast 
mfoanding  the  supposititious  with  the  real,  and  has  always  worked  to 
te  great  detriment  of  honest  mining. 

If  there  were  a  school  or  system  established  that  would  bring  about 
liappy  medium  between  the  unlearned  miner  and  the  theoretical  ex- 
Brt  it  woald  redound  to  the  general  good,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
teclnde  the  possibility  of  investors  in  mining  being  so  often,  so  ex- 
nnvely,  and  so  outrageously  swindled  by  sharpers  and  company- 
<0Dp;er8. 

Mming  is  our  chief  source  of  wealth,  and  employs  in  this  Territory  a 
mter  number  of  men,  despite  all  the  drawbacks,  and  a  greater  amount 
^capital  than  any  other  industry.  The  development  ip  gold  and  silver 
iring  the  past  year  has  been  at  a  ratio  of  50  per  cent.;  the  output  of 
ineral  wealth  of  the  Territory  being,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
ont  $7,000,000.  Idaho  has  greater  mineral  belts  than  any  other Ter- 
wy  or  State  in  the  Union.  The  most  extensive  belt  lies  on  the  west- 
1  slope  and  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  enter  the  Territory 
Ooeida  Coanty  and  run  the  entire  length  of  it  to  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille, 
llstBDce  of  410  miles. 

nie  mioes  and  discoveries  on  this  immense  belt  now  being  worked 
fin  in  the  Wood  River  country  and  extend  to  Cceur  d'Al^ne.  All 
t  country  on  this  belt  lying  between  Sawtooth,  in  Alturas  Oonnty, 
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and  Piorce  Citj',  in  Shoshone  County,  is  unexplored,  and  the  time  can- 
not be  far  distant  when  great  riches  will  be  unearthed  from  many  parte 
of  it.  The  districts  that  have  attracted  marked  attention  dnring  tbe 
past  year  are  the  Wood  River,  Ijost  Kiver,  and  Coeur  d^Alene. 

THE   WOOD   RIVER   DISTRICT. 

This  district  is  proving  equal  to  the  expectations  of  the  most  i?an 
guine,  and  it  is  now  generally  conceded  to  be  the  richest  silverlead 
I>roducing  country  in  the  world.  The  genei'al  average  of  theoivsas 
says  143  (»unces  of  silver  and  G;:J  per  cent,  lead  to  the  ton.  This  aud  tbe 
strength  and  number  of  the  veins  are  sure  indications  of  tbe  great 
wealth  of  the  district.  In  all  cases  the  ores  have  steudily  increa8e<liD 
value  as  depth  has  been  attained,  and  the  opinion  largely  prevaik 
among  men  of  acknowledged  ca])acity  in  this  branch  of  industry  that, 
owing  to  the  continuity  of  the  ledges  and  the  extreme  width  of  the  uiip- 
eral  belt,  there  will  eventually  be  as  deep  mining  in  Wood  River  as  Id 
any  other  mining  country  in  existence. 

The  Bullion  is  the  greatest  belt  in  this  locality,  being  trom  3  to  11 
miles  in  width,  and  has  been  explored  from  Bellevue  to  Smoky,  a  dis- 
tance of  37  miles.  The  next  belt  in  importance  is  the  Elkhoru.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  Bast  Fork  of  Wood  Kiver  to  Lake  Creek,  some  9  mile*. 
There  is  also  the  Muldoon  belt,  running  from  Muldoon  to  East  Fort. 
The  formation  on  the  northeast  sides  of  these  l>elt8  is  a  granitic  iwri^hyfy' 
and  on  the  southwest  sides  porphyry.  The  veins  occur  in  a  metallifer 
ous  lime  shale,  which  is  an  eas3'  guide  to  the  practical  miner.  The  onV 
put  for  the  year  ended  June  30  was  about  $3,500,000. 

THE   LOST  RI\':ER   DISTRICT. 

This  is  a  new  district  and  is  located  in  Custer  County,  directly  over 
the  border  of  Alturas  County.  This  camp  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  during  the  past  year,  and  large  quantities  of  carlionate^s  and 
galena  ores  have  been  discovered.  They  are  very  similar  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  mine«  of  Lead\ille,  Colo.,  and  were  it  not  for  the  ccit  of 
transportation  there  would  doubtless  have  been  a  big  showing  ftoB 
this  place.  In  addition  to  the  silver-bearing  ores,  some  fine  copper  ow 
has  been  discovered,  which  promises  largely. 

THE   Ca:UR  D'ALENE. 

This  country  has  surely  been  more  misunderstood  and  suffered  ni«* 
from  misinformation  and  mismanagement  thsin  any  district  ever opewi 
Several  thousand  men,  without  any  definite  idea  of  what  was  needed? 
and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  country,  stami>eded  there  in  luidwiDttf* 
to  find  themselves  confronted  with  from  3  to  6  feet  of  snow,  insteii 
of  naturally  developed  gold  mines  of  fabulous  richuess  and  marvel- 
ous extent.     For  mouths  after  their  arrival  nothing  coald  be  do< 
in  the  way  of  mining.    The  gamblers  and  the  rnm-sellerB  were  theorif 
people  who  i*eaped  golden  harvests.    The  safferings  of  the  miQOiitr 
were  intense.    There  were  neither  roads  nor  trails.    There  wert* 
mining  supplies  of  any  kind  in  the  camp.    Those  who  had  anfflckit 
food  and  Khelter  had  every  reason  to  consider  themadves  fortaoitA 
Until  May  there  were  none  of  the  necessary  appliauoes  for  smooeBiM 
mining,  ami  it  was  a  ]>ie<'e  of  rare  good  luck  when  a  pick  and  shove 
conld  be  obtained.    Since  the  weather  has  permitted  it  some  miDiBj 
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a^  been  done,  and  the  yield  has  been  fine.  When  ditches  have  been 
lade,  roads  cut,  and  work  systematized,  I  hazard  the  assertion  that 
&«  Ccear  d'Al^ne  country  will  astonish  the  world.  The  gold  is  there, 
ad  the  indications  are  that  it  will  be  a  very  wealthy  mining  camp  for 
veuty  years  to  come. 

The  other  districts  in  the  Territory  have  been  abundantly  descanted 
a  in  previous  reports,  and,  I  assume,  need  no  word  from  me,  with  the 
cception  of  the 

OWYHEE   AND   ATLANTA  DISTRICTS. 

The  Silver  City  and  Flint  districts,  in  Owyhee  County,  were  in  active 
peration  about  ten  years  ao:o.  Large  and  expensive  mills  and  reduc- 
on  works  were  erected,  and  much  was  done  toward  developing  the 
lany  properties.  Large  quantities  of  rich  ores  were  extracted,  but  the 
lajor  part  of  the  ores  the  mills  proved  totally  incapable  of  reducing, 
le  treatment  of  them  being  little  understood  in  those  days. 
The  companies  became  embarrassed  financially,  work  was  discontiu- 
ed,  and  since  1875  the  district  hus  been  dormant.  This  is  undeniably 
rich  country ;  indeed,  it  may  be  the  richest  silver-producing  district 
I  the  Territory,  and  when  capital  arouses  it  and  a  method  .of  treating 
16  ores  made  manifest  that  will  save  the  riches  in  the  quartz  without 
bsorbing  them,  the  mines  of  Silver  and  Flint  will  loom  largely  as 
ealth  producers. 

The  Atlanta  district  has  been  retarded  by  reason  of  its  inaccessibility, 
his  will  shortly  be  remedied,  as  surveyors  are  now  laying  out  a  wagon- 
>ad  from  Boise  City  to  Atlanta.  A  year  hence  the  road  will  be  com- 
leted  and  transportation  rendered  comparatively  easy.  The  ores  of 
lis  district  are  so  very  rich  and  apparently  so  plenteous  that  with 
isy  ingress  and  egress  there  should  be  an  amazing  output  of  wealth 
i  the  future. 

PLACER  MINING. 

There  are  gold-bearing  sands  on  the  banks  and  bars  of  the  Snake 
Sver  from  its  headwaters.  Many  of  these  are  now  being  worked,  and 
I  all  cases  men  are  making  good  wages,  while  many  are  washing  out 
iMiifoDtable  fortunes.  These  sands  will  furnish  employment  for  thou- 
ttidg  of  men,  who  can  earn,  if  they  are  not  possessed  of  dronish  in- 
tiocts,  from  $3  per  diem  upward ;  and  why  men  will  stand  around 
nd  about  ginneries  and  street  corners  in  the  East  and  less  remote  West, 
abbling  about  hard  times  and  brewing  communism,  when  they  can 
Nate  here  and  live  free,  honest,  independent,  and  happy  lives,  is  far 
Qjond  the  ken  of  the  frontier  thinker. 

AGRICULTURE. 

All  the  wealth  of  Idaho  does  not  come  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
kgricoltnre  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  A  farmer  who  is  thrifty 
Ml  industrious  can  amass  money  with  facility.  The  considerable  min- 
(f  towns  and  camps  create  a  ready  and  profitable  market  for  much  of 
asorplns,  and  the  railroads,  whose  iron  bands  now  bind  us  to  the  East 
id  Westy  open  to  him  the  marts  of  the  outside  world.  The  soil  abounds 
*hlj  in  all  the  mineral  and  vegetable  elements  necessary  to  the  natural 
d  laxnriant  growth  of  all  the  grasses,  grains,  fruits,  &c.  He  is  not 
licted  with  adouble  freight,  as  are  the  grangers  on  the  worn-out  lands 
tbe  East  and  South — his  product  one  way  to  market,  and  his  fertil- 
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izers  the  other  way  home.    Nature  has  fertilized  his  soil  with  the  mold 
of  centuries  so  deeply  as  to  seem  iuexhaastible.    The  yields  from  all 
crops  are  abundant.     Wheat  this  year  yielded  from  35  to  55  bushels  to 
the  acre,  barley  45,  oats  55,  and  potatoes  250.     Potatoes  weighing  2 
jwunds  each  are  not  phenomenal,  and  I  have  seen  innumerable  cab- 
bages weighing  15  pounds  each.     Ganlen  vegetables  of  all  descriptions 
grow  redundantly  and  exceed  anything  of  the  kind  1  have  ever  seen. 
The  rich,  sheltered  valleys  of  Idaho  are  peerless  in  the  production  oi 
fniit.    In  the  older  localities,  notably  in  Bois6  Valley,  there  are  exten 
sive  orchards  containing  thousands  of  trees,  all  in  a  high  state  of  cultl 
vation.    The  business  of  fruit-growing  is  here  rexluced  to  a  science  basec 
upon  the  great  American  principle,  "Make  it  pay."    The  fruit  jieh 
this  year  has  been  enormous,  and  has  superseded  California  fruit  ii 
many  of  the  adjoining  Territories. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

This  is  an  important  industry  in  Idaho.  There  are  fifteen  hundred 
men,  at  least,  employed,  and  surely  ten  millions  of  capital  invested  an< 
yielding  a  profit  of  300  per  cent,  under  careful,  intelligent,  and  judicioa. 
direction.  The  increiise  in  the  herds  during  the  past  five  years  wil 
reach  40  per  cent.  The  nutritious  grasses  of  the  valleys,  the  mild  win 
ters,  and  absence  of  snow  and  sleet  permit  herds  to  live  and  thrive  oa 
of  doors  all  winter  with  little  expense  and  care  to  the  herdsman.  Th< 
breeds  are  being  continually  improved  by  the  introduction  of  fin^] 
blooded  stock  and  the  business  is  regularly  having  new  recruits  addef 
to  it  by  immigration  of  capitalists  lui  ed  hither  by  the  abundant  promise 
of  the  soil,  the  marked  success  of  the  pioneers  in  the  enterprise,  whc 
have  realized  great  fortunes  in  a  few  years  from  modest  beginnings 
the  climate,  with  its  i)ure  air  that  fans  the  fever  from  the  brow  anc 
sends  the  vital  elixir  rushing  tinglingly  to  the  remotest  vein,  arterj" 
nerve,  and  muscle,  until  labor  is  a  pleasure  and  reward  a  consequence 

RECLAMATION  OF  DESERT  LAND. 

During  the  past  year  there  ha«  been  a  marked  movement  in  thia^* 
rection,  and  within  another  year  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  <>^ 
splendid  arable  land  will  be  added  to  the  already  great  area  of  the  W" 
ritory .  In  a  few  years  an  acreage  greater  than  the  whole  State  of  Bhoa« 
Island  will  be  reclaimed  in  the  Snake  Biver  Valley  alone,  and  chan|^ 
from  an  arid,  parched,  and  unsightly  desert  into  rich  and  bloomioi 
agricultural  lands,  safe  from  drought  or  fiords  of  rain.  This  happJ 
condition  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  desert-laud  act,  which  ahoof' 
not  be,  and  I  beg  to  express  a  hope,  will  not  be,  changed.  True  it* 
the  act  might  be  amended  in  some  particulars  that  would  redouDd^ 
the  general  good ;  but  if  it  were  tinkered  at,  it  would  open  the  wtj 
toward  a  repeal  or  a  radical  change  which  would  be  little  less  th»oJ 
public  calamity.  Should  the  act  be  rei>ealed,  these  rich  valleys  wcH*' 
pass  into  the  greedy  clutch  of  the  autocratic  power  of  the  MonajJ 
Church,  which  can  force  the  deluded,  yoked,  and  abject  followeFSofui^ 
creed  to  build  <*anals,  settle  on  the  lauds,  pay  tithinfcs  and  enoitio^ 
water  taxes  to  the  salacious  saints  who  would  reap  rich  harvests  ft^'' 
the  labor  of  their  serfs  and  with  little  expense  to  themselves. 

J^ear  Blackfoot  a  canal  is  nearly  finished  that  will  reclaim  betwj^ 
40,000  and  50,000  acres.  In  Cassia  County— aloug  the  south  side  of  ^ 
Snake  River — Raft  River,  Goose  Creek,  and  many  smaller  stresm**'* 
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aed  entirely  by  the  Mormons  and  used  by  them  for  irrigation  par- 
ies. 

!Lt  Shoshone,  in  Alturas  County,  25  miles  north  of  Snake  Eiver,  Lit- 
Wood  River  has  been  turned  on  the  desert  and  a  thriving  town  with 
outlying  farms  has  grown  and  is  growing,  where  but  two  short  years 
9  was  a  sage-brush  covered,  desert  plain. 

[a  the  Bruneau  Valley  some  60,000  acres  are  already  under  cultivation 
i  a  canal  has  been  started  to  cover  from  25,000  to  30,000  acres  more. 
Wood  River  Valley  a  canal  has  been  constructed  and  irrigates  over 
,0(K)  acres,  while  below  these  now  fruitful  acres  lie  50,000  acres  which 
11  shortly  be  covered  with  water  and  cultivated: 
The  Idaho  Mining  and  Irrigation  Company  of  iNTew  York  is  construct- 
^  a  canal  with  a  capacity  of  4,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  which 
kes  the  waters  of  the  Boise  about  75  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
e  Snake  River.  This  canal  will  irrigate  and  reclaim  about  600,000 
res  of  land  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  Snake  River  and  south  of 
)ise  City. 

On  the  Payette  River  two  canals  are  nearly  completed  that  will  cover 
oat  50,000  acres,  while  a  third  is  contemplated  that  will  reclaim  30,000 
res  more. 

On  the  Weiser  there  are  about  75,000  acres  being  ifrought  under  irrigat- 
I  ditches,  there  being  three  or  four  different  canals  now  building, 
addition  to  the  above  a  plan  is  maturing  to  take  the  waters  of  the 
lake  River  and  reclaim  nearly  2,000,000  of  acres  of  valley  land.  This, 
carried  into  effect,  will  give  Idaho  land  enough  to  supply  the  entire 
icific  slope  with  cereals,  firuits,  and  vegetables,  and  make  her  the  rich- 
t  of  the  Territories. 

THE  NOBLE   SON. 

riie  Indian  population  of  the  Territory,  though  gradually  fading  away 
fore  the  encroachments  of  civilization,  continues  to  present  a  vexed 
estion  for  the  solution  of  the  dominant  race.  As  foot  by  foot  they 
ve  sullenly  retired  before  the  tread  of  the  white  man,  their  numbers 
ve  dwindled  away.  Civilization  has  been  to  them  a  moral  canker 
ftthas  eaten  to  their  heart  cores  and  polluted  the  blood  of  their  pro- 
ny.  If  ever  there  existed  the  necessity  of  a  war  of  extermination, 
at  period  has  surely  passed  by.  As  with  the  skin  of  the  Ethiopian^ 
e  spots  of  the  leopard,  so  with  the  restless,  essentially  free,  roving 
toe  of  the  Indian,  a  radical  change  is  perhaps  impossible.  Certainly 
mddeu  one  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Centuries  of  continued  defeat  and 
Mter  have  taught  him  to  respect  the  power  of  the  Grovemment,  but 
il  the  respect  born  of  the  dread  in  a  naturally  courageous  heart.  The 
dians  in  the  Territory  are  now  peaceable  and  have  given  up  the  notion 
organized  resistance.  They  rather  seem  to  submit  sullenly  to  their 
^  Part  of  our  common  humanity,  there  is  surely  something  akin  to 
od  in  their  hearts  that  might  be  appealed  to  effectively  to  better  their 
n  lives  and  make  at  least  some  of  them  useful  and  profitable  citizens. 
WhUe  I  should  not  expect  universal  success  at  the  offstart,  I  would 
ommend  that  the  General  Government  assume  charge  of  them  as 
rda  in  minority,  give  them  farms,  start  them  in  business  of  tillers  of 
I  acfilj  free  them  from  taxation  for  the  time,  keep  a  paternal  watch 
r  them  and  enfranchise  them  as  they  become  independent.  As  they 
ome  interested  in  their  new  avocations,  the  discontent  will  work  out 
heir  finger  ends ;  activity  and  labor  will  cure  the  disease  of  unrest 
revolt,  fostered  by  brooding,  herding,  and  idleness.    By  this  plan, 
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too,  they  could  be  separateil.  Their  traditions  of  wroug  intiicted  and 
avenged  would  grow  dim  and  gradually  fade  out  among  the  risiug  gen- 
eration. 1  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  herding  them  on  reservations 
in  indolence  as  pensioners,  paupers  on  the  Government,  only  tends  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  the  yearning  for  Tevenge 
they  dare  not  openly  attempt,  but  nevertheless  secretly  desire.  There 
is  every  inducement  for  the  inauguration  of  some  such  farming  expen- 
ment  that  would  be  humanely,  wisely,  honestly,  and  at  the  same  time 
patiently  supervised  by  men  who  would  carry  out  in  good  faith  the  full 
spirit  of  the  intention. 

RAILROADS. 

Our  system  of  railroads  grows  ra])idly  from  year  to  year,  but  all  too 
slowly  for  the  necessities  and  possibilities  of  the  Territory. 

During  the  past  year  236  miles  have  been  completed  and  equipped, 
and  the  roads  are  seemingly  doing  a  profitable  business.  The  Territory 
needs  a  railroad  from  the  northern  part  of  the  domain  down  alougthe 
Snake  Kiver  to  Boise  City,  which  would  conueet  the  northern  and  : 
southern  i)ortion8,  and  so  practically  settle  the  vexe<l  and  vexiugquefi- 
tion  of  the  annexatictn  of  the  northern  counties  of  the  Territory  to  Wash- 
ington Territory.  The  Oregon  Short  Line  will  be  completed  within  ^ 
month  which  will  make  a  continuous  line  of  road  fit>m  Granger  to  Port- 
land, Oregon.  There  ai*e  at  present  820  miles  of  railroad  completed  io 
Idaho,  as  follows : 

Utah  and  Northom ^ 

Oregon  Short  Line  (main  line) ^ 

Oregon  Short  Line  (Woo<l  River  branch) 70 

Northern  Paeitie 90 

Total '^ 

THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE   TERRITORY. 

Under  the  present  regulation  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.    He  may  or  may  not  be  a  resident  of  the 
Territory.    While  Idaho  is  hai)py  in  the  existence  of  a  thoronj^  har- 
mony and  complete  unity  of  purpose  between  the  executive  and  the 
secretary — the  only  strife  being  a  friendly  contest  as  to  who  shall  woik 
the  more  zealously  for  the  welfare  of  the  Territory — I  can  but  feel  that 
it  is  the  result  of  chance  or  the  keen  discernment  of  the  appoiutiDf 
power,  rather  than  a  wise  system  of  ax)pointment.    There  should  be  th* 
pleasantest  relation  between  the  executive  and  the  secrctaiy.    Anae- 
cident,  the  death  or  resignation  of  eiiher  party,  in  this  Territory  migW 
change  the  fortuitous  harmony  that  now  so  abundantly  exists  into  a 
bickering,  warring,  jealous,  partisan  malignity,  which  would  not  oidf 
retard  the  healthy  growth  of  the  Territory,  but  really  move  back  th*   ] 
hands  on  the  dial  of  its  prosperity  for  yeiirs.    In  view  of  this  posfflhle  ] 
contingency,  in  the  exercise  of  that  wise  foresight  which  ought  to  dif* 
tiuguish  man  from  the  lower  order  of  creation,  I  would  suggest  that  tha 
governor  be  permitted  either  to  appoint  his  own  secretary  of  the  Ttf*  . 
ritory,  or  at  least  nominate  a  list  of  several  names  from  amoDgtiMrt  ^ 
having  acquired  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  Territory.    In  this  way 
continuous  harmony,  that  is  so  very  essential  to  the  suooess  of  any  oi- 
terprise,  would  be  assured. 
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THE  MORMONS. 

le  qaestion  of  polygamy  has  grown  tx)  such  gigantic  and  monstrous 
K)rtioD8  as  to  actually  overshadow  our  present  and  imperil  our  future* 
I  commonwealth.  With  Utah  on  the  southern  borders  of  Idaho, 
rded  with  Mormons,  the  passes  through  the  Owyhee  Mountains  at 
1  and  inviting  immigration,  swarms  of  the  faith  of  tilth  thronged 
•ugh  the  passes,  pre-empted  the  laud,  founded  villages,  erected  tem- 
of  idolatry,  and  have  since  lived  in  defiance,  practical  defiance,  of  all 
except  the  canons  of  the  Mormon  Church  and  the  direct  commands 
le  apostles  of  lechery.  Their  numbers  are  so  considerable,  their  or- 
izatiou  so  close,  and  their  obedience  to  the  commands  of  church  so 
ile  that  they  are  able,  by  alliance  with  one  of  the  political  parties 
he  Territory,  to  thwart  justice,  warp  judgment,  and  control  legisla- 
te the  extent  of  preventing  the  passage  of  any  laws  that  would  in- 
ere  with  their  fe<5und  and  feculent  institution.  I  feel  that  in  the 
r  future  this  polluting  thing  must  be  checked,  the  barbarous  and 
iphemous  practices  and  tenets  eradicated,  upro(»ted  entirely,  or  the 
Jiiy  of  this  great  and  rich  public  domain  will  be  periled  beyond 
Klless  redemption.  There  is  a  silent  but  irreprf  ssible  conflict  going 
)etween  the  forces  of  civilization  and  those  of  barbaritv  in  this  Ter- 
ry,  which  will  continue  to  go  on  until  one  or  the  other  shall  have 
mpbed.  It  is  time,  indeed,  in  a  country  that  made  such  enormous 
itices  to  abolish  slaver^',  that  its  twin  should  cease  to  exist.  No 
;r  country  would  tolerate  such  a  flagrant  disregard  of  decency  and 
,  and  the  legislator  who  refuses  to  grapi)le  with  it  degrades  himself 
)eruiitling  its  influence  to  sway  or  cajole  him.  Morinonism,  as  prac- 
1  in  this  Territory,  is  as  much  a  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
Government  as  that  which  raised  its  hideous  head  in  Charleston 
bor,  and  infinitely  more  disgraceful.  Mormonisrn  dupes  alike  its 
.tures  and  the  Government.  It  is  a  shallow  cheat  and  religious  (t) 
idle  that  robs  its  victims  unscrupulously  and  mercilessly.  A  large 
x)rtiou  of  those  who  live  in  subjection  to  this  liaremic  church,  l^- 
ie  they  dare  not  oppose  it  oi)eniy,  have  nevertheless  awakened  to 
fact  that  they  are  the  victims  of  a  despicable  and  gauzy  swindle,  and 
Id  gladly  greet  the  powerful  interposition  of  the  Government, 
^ith  the  so-called  religious  aspects  of  the  case  the  Government  need 
B  as  little  respect  as  tolerance,  and  the  question  can  be  dealt  with 
wJy  regardless  of  any  professed  motives  or  beliefs.  There  are  laws 
D  the  statute  books  of  the  nation  recognizing  polygamy  as  a  crime 
prescribing  penalties.  Why  are  not  those  laws  enforced  t  If  this 
Jtry  must  he  so  free  as  to  run  into  licentiousness ;  if  every  one  must 
allowed  to  worship  according  to  the  dictation  of  his  own  lubricity, 
'  was  not  this  festering  relic  of  barbarity  hemmed  in  and  confined 
be  princely,  but  besmirched  and  besmeared  Territory  of  Utah  it  had 
ady  usurped  f  Why  was  it  permitted  to  overflow  and  encroach 
a  us,  and  fling  its  deadly  upas  shade  over  an  adjoining  Territory, 
1  with  natural  increase,  with  doubled  and  quadrupled  opportunities, 
fresh  recruits  in  families  and  wealth  from  the  Church  of  Utah,  it 
lently  threatens  to  own  this  broad,  rich,  and  fertile  Territory,  and 
ily  proceeds  to  make  good  the  threat. 

iroald  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  subject 
ask  that  some  legislation  be  devised  and  enacted  that  shall  give 
Ad  force  to  the  laws  already  in  being,  but  not  in  action.  Surely, 
[Government  that  successfully  coped  with  and  throttled  African 
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slavery  in  its  hale,  vigorous  maturity,  cau  overthrow  this  worse  than 
slavery  in  its  ininorily,  its  i)uberty,  as  it  were.  All  this  Territory  asks 
is  that  the  line  be  dniwn  at  the  41id  parallel,  beyond  which  no  polyga- 
mous niornioniism  may  exist,  where  one  wife  shall  content  one  man,  and 
both  man  and  wife  shall  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
llrst  and  church  afterward. 

THE  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  NEEDS. 

The  peoi)le  of  Idaho  confess  to  a  natural  and  laudable  desire  to  we 
the  name  of  Idaho  emblazoned  on  the  banner  of  the  Union  as  a  free 
and  equal  State.    The  TeiTitory  has  a  i)opulation  of  80,000,  and  it  is 
increasing  by  immigration  and  natural  means  at  the  rate  of  20  per 
cent,  yearly,  having  more  than  doubled  in  population  during  the  iiast 
four  years.    The  inliabitants  are  thrifty,  enterprising,  and  economical: 
most  of  them  having  come  to  the  Territory  at  great  inconvenience  to 
themselves,  to bettertheirconditionsin  life,  have  settled  down  tothewoA 
with  a  determination  that  always  commands  success.    They  have  cre- 
ated cities,  reclaimed  deserts,  spotted  the  hills  thickly  with  cattle,  and 
forC/Cd  the  auriferous  and  argentiferous  deposits  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth  into  the  treasury  of  the  world.    Despite  all  this,  they  are  virtu- 
ally disfranchised  citizens.    The  dearest  thing  to  evey  true  American 
— and  there  is  no  truer  American  than  the  frontiersman — is  the  right  to 
voto  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  his  country.     He  cannot  do  this  until 
the  Territory,  in  which  he  has  made  his  home,  become^s  a  State;  a 
foreigner  can  land  at  the  Battery,  in  New  York,  enjoy  all  the  benefitsof 
advanced  civilization,  and  vote  in  a  few  short  years,  and,  if  he  is  sharp 
and  quick,  may  become  an  office-holder  almost  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
a  citizen.    The  injustice  of  this  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment.    How- 
ever wise  and  generous  the  policy  of  the  General  Government  may  be 
and  is  to  the  Territorial  charges  under  its  care,  the  community  cannot 
thrive  as  when,  in  the  sovereign  stature  of  a  free  and  independent  State, 
she  exercises  all  the  lights  inherent  to  Statehood.    It  is  a^  though  the 
wings  of  the  eagle  were  clipped ;  he  can  see  the  ether  fields  alott  and 
far  away,  but  strives  in  vain  to  reach  them. 

With  all  the  Territories  in  need  of  some  legislation,  and  only  one 
man,  who  is  little  more  than  an  ex-member  lobbyist,  on  the  floors  of 
Congress  from  eacli  to  protect  Territorial  interests,  in  the  multipUcity 
of  public  business  and  private  enterprise  that  press  upon  members  of 
Congress,  the  Territories  have  little  chance  to  obtain  what  they  require. 
We  lack  public  buildings,  railroads,  canals,  systems  of  irrigation,  tbe 
construction  of  which  all  require  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  omiDent 
domain  possessed  by  a  State  over  its  own  area.  We  need  the  right  to 
grant  subsidies  to  railroads,  to  issue  bonds,  and  authorize  counties  and 
cities  to  do  likewise  for  the  furtherance  of  needed  improvements. 

Finally,  we  need  the  power  to  regulate  our  domestic  institutions  ac- 
cording to  organic  law  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  monster 
polygamy  that  now  casts  the  shadow  of  its  black  and  deadly  wing 
athwart  our  peaceful  homes — prosperous  acres,  and  rich  mineral  belts 
which  ought  to  be  the  exclusive  proi>erty  of  the  present-day  civilixa- 
tion  in  the  Territory.  I  most  respectfully  i^epresent  that  as  we  now 
unmber  over  80,000  inhabitants,  and  are  augmenting  by  an  ever-increas- 
ing ratio,  and  that  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  we  shall  have  reached 
a  maximum  of  100,000  before  the  Congress  elected  in  1884  shall  hare 
passed  into  history,  that  Congress  should  act  upon  the  measure  and 
formally  clothe  us  with  the  right  and  title  of  Statehood. 
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ar  people  are  brave,  earnest,  and  enlightened.  They  have  hewn 
their  own  homes  with  their  own  brawn,  and  gathered  their  families 
at  them.  Clothed  with  the  sovereign  right  of  Statehood,  they  will 
the  might  to  see  that  the  laws  are  executed;  that  the  star  Idaho, 
ed  to  the  galaxy  of  States,  shall  be  indeed  the  <<  gem  "  its  name 
Icates,  without  flaw  or  blemish ;  borrowing  no  refulgence  from  the 
IT  members  of  the  constellation  that  it  is  not  able  to  return  ray  for 
;  owing  no  duty  to  the  General  Government  which  in  its  youth  and 
titude  for  enfranchisement  and  fraternity  it  is  not  able  and  abund- 
ly  willing  to  pay. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  M.  BUNN, 

Governor. 
on.  Henry  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

GOVERNOR  OF  MONTANA. 


Territory  of  Montana, 
Executive  Office,  Helena,  October  5, 1884. 

1  The  year  that  has  elapsed  since  my  former  report  has  nowhere 
)ne  of  expansive  growth  or  advancement. 

iontana  has  not  realized  in  the  increase  of  her  population,  exten- 
f  her  railroad  system,  or  the  development  of  her  mines  all  that 
[>nfidently  predicted,  at  least  the  facts  jastify  the  claim  that  Mou- 
inring  the  twelve  months  past  has  been  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
»n  of  the  country  in  most  of  the  solid  and  permanent  elements  of 
erity. 

INCREASE  OF  POPULATION. 

th  the  exception  of  8  miles  of  narrow-gauge  railroad  fix)m  Stewart 
aconda,on  the  Utah  and  Northern,  there  has  been  no  railroad  build- 
I  the  Territory  within  the  year,  and  most  of  those  who  had  come 
luer  years  to  engage  in  this  occupation  have  sought  employment 
here.  In  the  early  spring  the  reported  gold  discoveries  of  the 
'd' Alone  mines  created  a  rmh  to  that  portion  of  Idaho  a^acent 
mtana's  western  border,  and  several  of  the  outfitting  points  were 
n  our  Territory. 

th  the  general  failure  of  anticipation  concerning  the  richness  of 
mines,  a  large  share  of  those  who  invested  their  last  dollar  in 
)g  to  them  have  been  working  their  way  out  and  homeward  in  a 
n  and  destitute  condition,  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  great  army 
ramps''  whose  vanguard  for  the  first  time  has  made  its  appearance 
)Dtana. 

e  rapid  decline  of  the  foreign  immigration  and  the  vis  a  tergo  hav- 
een  withdrawn,  there  has  been  no  such  rush  of  emigration  along 
)art  of  the  Western  frontier  line.  Making  all  deductions  for  the 
ture  of  those  who  had  come  only  for  a  temporary  purpose,  there 
levertheless,  been  a  steady  and  perceptible  gain  in  our  population 
g  the  past  year.  Basing  my  opinion  upon  certain  unofficial  data 
Dted  to  me,  I  judge  the  increase  to  be  about  4,000,  making  a  total 
out  84,000  inhabitants  within  the  Territory  at  the  present  time. 
s  doubtful  if  there  has  been  a  single  portion  of  the  entire  countrj- 
3  the  disturbance  and  depression  of  business  and  credits  has  been 
erionsly  felt  than  in  Montana.  All  of  the  leading  industries  have 
ered,  and  mines  have  yielded  their  accustomed  returns.    In  spite 
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of  a  severe  winter,  which  brought  some  loss  and  a  depressed  wool  mar- 
ket, the  rtivenues  from  this  source  have  increased.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  branches  of  the  great  stock  industries. 

IMPORTING  STOCK. 

This  Territory  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  amount  of  stock  exported 
either  for  meat  or  for  other  purposes.  Though  Montana  continues  to  fur- 
nish in  large  numbers,  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  for  stocking  the  vast 
pasture  lands  of  the  Dominion  provinces  to  the  North,  and  supplies  no 
insignificant  portion  of  the  beef-cattle  for  the  Chicago  market,  slie  is. 
and  for  some  time  will  continue  to  bo,  an  importer  rather  than  an  er- 
porter  of  stock.  This  must  continue  tifl  our  rich  and  extensive  pasture 
ranges  are  fairly  well  stocked  up  to  their  natural  average  capacity.  As 
a  consequence,  brood  mares,  young  cows,  and  ewes  are  worth  relatively 
more  in  Montana  than  elsewhere  in  the  country.  It  is  estimated  thi 
above  100,000  head  of  imjiroved  breeds  of  cattle  have  been  shippedand 
driven  into  the  Territory  during  the  past  year,  and  by  the  Istof  D^ 
ceniber  about  60,000  will  have  been  exported. 

The  railroads  are  furnishing  increased  facilities  for  importing  stock. 
Sheep  are  brought  from  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon  by  car  at  a 
cost  of  50  cent«  per  head,  and  in  so  short  a  time  that  no  delay  is  need€<lto 
feed  and  water  them ;  a  hard  and  exhaustive  season's  drive  is  thus  avoided 
and  the  stock  is  in  better  condition  to  endure  the  possible  rigor  of  the 
the  lirst  winter,  which  is  usually  the  most  trying  to  stock  driven  in.  ^ 
the  same  way  and  with  equal  advantage  young  cattle  and  horses  are 
brought  in  from  the  States.  This  method  of  transportatiou  is  espe- 
cially favorable  to  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds  which  eonldnot 
well  bear  the  long  drive  across  the  plains  and  mountains.  Especial  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  improving  the  quality  of  all  kinds  of  stock,  and 
many  men  of  wealth,  enterprise,  and  experience  are  doing  great  wort 
in  this  direction. 

PREVENTION   OP  CATTLE  DISEASE. 

The  climate  of  Montana  is  as  healthy  for  stock  as  for  the  human  race* 
There  is  little  likelihood  of  any  sjjccies  of  stock  disease  originating 
here.  There  is  danger,  however,  that  among  the  large  henls  andflocla 
brought  in  that  diseases  may  thus  be  introdnced  and  cause  imioen«0 
loss.  I  have  found  it  necessary  during  the  year  past  to  issue  a  prod*- 
ination  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cattle  affected  with  Texas  fever 
and  other  diseases  that  have  caused  so  much  anxiety  and  loss  in  some 
of  the  Western  States,  and  have  found  the  authorities  of  all  tbea<yaccni 
Territories  quite  ready  to  co-operate  in  all  such  prei^autiouary  measuiWi 
and  our  legislature  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  making  suitable  la*' 
and  providing  the  necessary  means  to  carry  them  out.  Bat  it  seen* 
that  additional  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress  could  do  vastly  roo^^ 
reaching  as  it  would  in  all  directions,  with  a  stronger  hand  and  unifor* 
regulations  protecting  us  on  the  side  of  the  British  provinces  as  well  H 
of  sister  Territories  and  States. 

The  stock  interests  of  Montiina  and  Wyonnng  are  alike,  and  thedO" 
zens  of  both  Territories  are  equally  interested  in  the  secaring  of  &• 
admission  of  cattle  into  Great  Britain  alive.  Unfortunately,  in  orij 
to  retain  her  mono]>oly,  the  British  anthoritie^  refused  us  exit  throogB 
Canadian  provinces,  but  it  is  hoped  that  we  may  acoomplish  it  vii 
Boston  and  Portland.    England  and  Scotland  favor  the  admission  oi 
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^rican  cattle  into  their  markets,  but  the  principal  opposition  comes 
[  Irish  and  Canadian  and  a  few  gniss-growing  shires  of  England, 
fidiau  officials  and  the  Dominion  press,  aided  by  certain  Chicago 
k-yard  men,  who  fear  a  diversion  of  their  business,  have  maligned 
outrageously  attacked  the  health  of  Wyoming  and  Montana  cattle, 
all  movements  on  the  part  of  our  stockmen  towards  obtaining  a 
[gn  market  are  bitterly  opposed ;  whereas  the  fact  is  that  the  cat- 
>f  both  Territories  are  now  and  always  have  been  free  from  any  con- 
ous  diseases. 

TROUBLE   WITH  DEPREDATORS. 

be  worst  difficulty  that  our  stock-growers,  particularly  horse  and 
le  men,  have  thus  far  had  to  contend  with  is  the  loss  by  stealing 
wanton  killing  of  cattle  by  white  and  red  thieves.    Horse-stealing 
become  consolidated  into  a  large  and  well-organized  industry  in 
sparsely  settled  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Territory.     It 
fcme  necessary  to  organize  and  resort  to  extra  legal  means  to  sup- 
is  this  dangerous  element.    The  laws  were  utterly  powerless,  the 
ves  with  their  plunder  would  escape  into  the  vast  Indian  reserva- 
8,  or  cross  the  northern  frontier  line  to  be  safe  from  reach  before 
juit  even  began.    There  have  been  some  applications  of  hemp  and 
during  the  year  by  the  "  cowboys,''  a8  our  stock-herders  are  called, 
i  are  to  be  deprecated,  provided  there  were  other  effectual  pro- 
ion  and  redi'ess  at  hand.    The  Government  should  protect  this  great 
much  exposed  interest,  and  until  it  can,  it  is  useless  to  complain  of 
le  violations  of  the  forms  of  law,  as  our  people  feel  that  self-protec- 
is  the  older  and  stronger  law. 

tiere  has  been  another  cause  of  complaint  of  great  magnitude  that 
wholly  within  the  reach  and  control  of  the  national  authorities. 
ing  bands  of  Indians,  Crows  and  Blackfeet,  have  during  the  whole 
ou  been  roaming  among  the  thinly-scattered  settlements  along  the 
iselshell  and  other  tributaries  south  of  the  Missouri,  pretending  to 
Li  search  of  horses  stolen  by  other  Indians,  but  taking  horses  wher- 
•  opportunity  presented,  and  subsisting  wholly  upon  cattle  of  the 
lers  which  they  have  killed  by  the  hundreds.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
I  conduct  will  provoke  retaliation  and  may  result  in  precipitating 
.  The  Indians  must  be  strictly  confined  to  their  reservations  and 
rided  there  with  the  means  of  support  and  occupation. 

OPENING  THE   RESERVATIONS. 

enewiDg  my  observations  of  last  year  ou  this  subject,  of  such  vast 
3em  to  the  people  of  Montana  and  the  whole  country,  they  acquire 

force  from  the  experiences  of  the  year.  These  vast  reservations  no 
^er  afford  any  means  of  support  to  the  Indian  in  his  traditional  mode 
fe.  The  large  game  is  gone.  The  Indians  are  in  many  cases  driven 
ill  the  white  man's  cattle  or  starve.    The  situation  of  the  Piegans 

Blackfeet  has  been  most  deplorable  as  reported  by  me  in  detail 
lifferent  times;  hundreds  died  from  starvation.  The  reduction  of 
r  reservations  to  a  proper  size  in  alternate  sections  would  give  the 
UQs  to  provide  for  their  physical  well-being  and  would  further  pro- 
5  for  their  education  in  the  useful  arts  so  that  they  might,  in  the 
rse  of  time,  become  wholly  self-supporting  by  raising  cattle,  sheep, 

horses,  for  which  their  reservations  are  adapted. 
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Notwithstanding  the  temporary  relief  aflfonled  the  Northern  Indians 
by  an  increase  of  supplies  to  the  amount  of  half  a  ration  daily  to  last 
until  March  1,  their  condition  from  exposure,  destitution,  and  starva- 
tion experienced  durinja:  the  i)ast  two  years  is  utterly  astounding  and 
deplorable,  and  I  have  great  fears  that  many  will  die  during  the  com- 
ing winter.  Some  permanent  arrangement  should  be  made  by  which 
these  Indians  should  surrender  these  great  tracts  of  lands  embracing 
ranges  of  mountains  and  extending  to  the  Missouri  River,  where  steam- 
boating,  wood-yards,  and  whisky  abound.  Bills  were  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Vest  and  Maginnis,  in  the  Senate  and  House,  virtually  carry- 
ing out  the  arrangements  and  understanding  that  were  had  with  the 
Indians  of  Montana,  but  owing  to  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  that  the  reservations  to  be  left  the  Indians  were  not  sufficient, 
these  bills  did  not  pass.  The  position  taken  was  not  tenable,  for  Con- 
giesscan  hardly  be  expected  to  give  large  sums  except  in  consideration 
of  a  reasonable  surrender  of  land  by  these  tribes.  A  few  thousand 
Indians  should  not  be  i>ermitted  to  occupy  and  yet  not  use  the  area  of 
a  large  State,  thereby  preventing  its  occupation  by  white  settlers. 
The  Sioux  Indians  at  Poplar  Kiver  should  be  removed  to  Standing 
Bock,  and  the  Assinaboines  at  that  point  be  consolidated  with  the  Mitt 
Biver  band. 

The  recent  reports  of  the  discovery  of  gold  mines  in  the  Little  Bock- 
ies,  an  outlying  spur,  situated  about  one  hundred  miles  southeast  from 
Fort  Assinaboine,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the 
Missouri  Biver,  lying  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  northern  reaerva- 
tion,  is  already  attracting  hundreds  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory  and 
beyond.  If  it  were  possible  to  prevent  this  intrusion  it  would  not  be 
policy  to  do  so.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  country  that  the 
mines  should  be  worked,  and  the  surrounding  country  be  opened  to 
permanent  settlement. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  defer  action  in  the  matter  of  reducing  vi 
of  the  reservations  to  some  moderate  and  proper  limits.  Thousands 
of  citizens  could  be  provided  with  homes,  and  hundreds  of  thousands « 
stock  could  be  supported  in  this  vast  area  now  useless  to  any  one.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  instead  of  keeping  these  Indians  shut  op  ^ 
reservations,  which  necessarily  isolates  them  from  civilizing  inflnenc^ 
they  should  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  modes  of  life  J* 
the  frontier  farmer  and  stock-grower.  I  do  not  believe,  in  thepr«*JJ 
condition  of  most  of  our  tribes  in  the  Northwest,  that  the  Indian  ahiHua 
be  treated  en  masne^  but  as  individuals,  providing  each  one  with  • 
homestead,  which  should  be  inalienable  for  a  term  of  not  le88  tht^ 
twenty  years.  Should  such  a  law  be  passed,  then  the  Govemm^ 
could  abolish  the  reservation  system,  and  open  for  settlement  alteni*** 
sections  whereby  the  Indian,  from  the  example  of  his  white  neighbot«r 
could  more  practically  and  quickly  learn  the  white  man's  methods. 

The  tribes  now  living  on  these  large  reservations  should  be  p*^" 
for  the  land  tht  y  give  up,  and  the  fund  accruing  therefrom  would  «'^' 
able  each  head  of  a  familj*  to  supply  himself  with  8t«)cky  farming  ^ 
plements,  and  lumber,  and  also  be  sufiicient  for  establidiing  0^ 
for  the  support  of  their  schools,  and  improving  their  lands  by  ^^^^^ 
ing  ditches  and  otherwise.  These  radical  changes  and  measures  8ho<* 
be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  *jj 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  present  policy  of  permitting*^ 
Indians  to  lea«e  their  lands  for  grazing  or  other  pnrpoaea  is  allwiOBff 
for  it  opens  the  way  for  large  corporations  and  speculattns  to  g^  • 
footing  on  the  reservations  to  the  detriment  of  actual  settlenH^^ 
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len  the  reservatioDS  are  opened,  would  be  glad  to  purchase  small 
rniSy  thereby  not  only  increasing  the  population,  but  aiding  in  the 
ueral  development  of  the  Territory. 

TIMBER  RESERVATIONS. 

The  measures  pending  in  Congress,  the  puri)ose  of  which  is  to  pre- 
Tve  as  permanent  forest  reservations  those  vast  mountainous  tracts 
om  whence  our  great  rivers  draw  their  constant  supplies,  will  prove 
lee  and  beneflciul  in  proportion  as  they  are  thoroughly  and  intelli- 
ently  executed.  The  intended  and  devised  laws  will  not  execute  them- 
ehes,  and  any  efficient  execution  will  require  a  force  of  considerable 
lataral  and  acquired  skill  in  forestry,  living  permanently  on  the  ground 
ritb  ample  powers  and  means  to  act  in  ordinary  cases  and  extraordinary 
oiergeDcies.  To  maintain  a  proper  force  of  competent  men  to  prevent 
tuch  reservation  laws  from  becoming  a  dead  letter  will  necessarily  in- 
^ve  considerable  expense,  and  this  should  be  provided  for  in  some 
tajout  of  the  products  of  the  reservation.  Enough  timber  might  be 
*old  every  year  to  i)ay  the  cost  of  preservation,  while  increasing  the 
KOdociDg  capacity  of  such  reservations.  The  true  solution  of  this 
Problem,  the  vital  importance  of  which  is  just  beginning  to  be  dimly 
beemed,  involves  the  questions  of  proper  care,  self-support,  and,  not 
tint,  the  provisions  that  the  annual  products  of  the  reservation  may  aid 
lie  settlement  of  contiguous  portions  of  the  public  domain  suitable  for 
niltlvation  and  pasturage.  It  may  be  worthy  of  further  consideration 
IB  to  whether  those  portions  of  the  great  Kocky  Mountain  range  cov- 
Nned  bj  these  pro])osed  reservations  should  be  open  on  certain  terms 
br  exploration  for  their  mineral  treasures  in  which  they  so  generously 
fcboQod. 

While  conceding  the  paramount  importance  of  protecting  the  water- 
lipply  from  our  great  rivers,  it  seems  not  only  wise  but  imperative  upon 
te  representatives  of  a  ])opular  Government  to  consider  in  connection 
herewith  every  legitimate  and  proper  use  and  want  of  present  and 
^itiire  geoerations  that  may  be  subserved. 

While  the  general  subject  of  forest  reservation  is  acquiring  form, 
ieie  are  special  considerations  for  preserving  the  forest  growth  along 
S^ewater-conises,  and  especially  through  the  canons,  such  as  Hell  Gate 
*d  Prickly  Pear,  where  immediate  action  ismecessary  by  Executive  or 
Etepartmental  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  8trip|)ed  of  their  most 
ttraetive  ornaments.  Such  places  are  by  nature  incapable  of  cultiva- 
te!, bat  will  serve  the  general  public  best  by  retaining  the  lovely  lines 
'fcliage  with  which  nature  has  streaked  their  rugged  features.  Those 
Ao  oonstract  railroad  or  wagon-roads  through  such  canons  should 
leespecially  enjoined  from  cutting  down  the  trees  there«found  growing. 

FISH  AND   GAME. 

The  subject  of  protecting  forests  and  the  water  supply  of  our  rivers 
iBtiinilly  suggests  the  propriety  of  making  these  forests  and  streams  to 
boond  with  game,  and  also  by  the  intro<luction  of  every  species  of  fish 
kdy  to  thrive  therein,  Irom  other  parts  of  the  world.  Even  if  no  direct 
nrenae  to  the  Government  could  be  derived  from  the  outlay  to  cover 
M  ooMt  of  ]ntro<luction  and  preservation  of  sucli  game,  the  revenues  of 
)neral  health  and  amusement  to  those  allowed  to  hunt  and  fish  on  such 
wrvatious  on  terms  equal  and  accessible  to  all,  and  the  increased  food 
pply  to  the  country,  would  not  be  unworthy  of  immediate  considera- 
o. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Though  the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  are  mc 
within  Wyoming,  the  people  of  Montana  through  whose  enterprie 
wonders  were  first  made  generally  known,  and  through  whose  boi 
the  readiest  access  to  the  Park  is  gained,  feel  a  deep  and  abidiug  i 
est  in  seeing  most  fully  realized  the  original  purpose  of  making 
national  resort  and  pleasure-ground  and  game  preserve  accessil 
those  of  moderate  means  as  well  as  the  wealthy  at  home  and  ab 
In  the  matter  of  granting  franchises  of  any  kind,  whether  for  tran 
tatiou  or  hotel  accommodations,  the  chief  object  should  be  to  provic 
those  of  moderate  means. 

1  have  urged  upon  the  Department  at  different  times  the  imme 
necessity  of  protecting  the  fish  and  game  within  the  Park  limits 
notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  nine  additional  assistant  su] 
tendents  during  the  past  year,  game  is  being  slaughtered  contin 
and  fish  destroyed  by  the  use  of  giant  powder.  Elk,  deer,  buff'alo 
mountain  sheep  heads  are  exposed  publicly  for  sale  within  a  shor 
tance  of  the  superintendent's  house,  and  during  a  visit  to  the  Par 
past  summer  I  passed  the  carcasses  of  elk  recently  killed  for  theii 
lers  and  left  to  rot  where  they  were  shot  down,  only  a  short  dial 
from  one  of  the  main  trails  between  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  an* 
Geyser  Basin.  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  past  winter  nun 
of  beaver  were  trapped,  and  only  a  few  of  these  interesting  and  ii 
trious  animals  are  now  to  be  found.  With  all  due  respect  to  th< 
superintendent  and  one  or  two  of  his  assistants,  I  consider  most  c 
officials  employed  in  the  Park  for  it«  protection  entirely  worthless 
from  their  past  inexperience  in  woodcraft  and  frontier  life  thej 
about  a«  useful  in  protecting  the  game  of  the  Park  from  being  I 
and  exterminated,  as  a  Sioux  Indian  would  be  in  charge  of  a  loc 
tive.  Frontiersmen  who  have  lived  most  of  their  days  on  the  p 
and  among  the  mountains,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  hi 
and  habits  of  oiu*  large  game,  should  be  selected  for  these  positions 
none  others,  no  matter  how  influential  may  be  those  who  desire 
positions  for  their  constituents  and  friends. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  frontier  and  thinly  settled  por 
of  the  country  surrounding  the  Park  always  furnish  a  resort  to  esc 
criminals  and  hard  characters  of  all  sorts,  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
pie  of  wealth  and  distinction  from  all  parts  of  the  world  visit  the  \ 
will  naturally  encourage  attempts  at  robbery  and  brigandage,  and 
gests  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  security  against  its  possible  o 
rence.  Cavalry  now  stationed  at  the  posts  adjacent  to  the  Park  c 
be  detailed  for  special  service  diu*ing  the  summer  months  at  no  i 
tional  expense  to  the  Government,  in  fact  at  less  expense  than  it  ^ 
cost  to  maintain  them  in  garrison. 

It  can  be  clearly  proven,  certain  newspaper  statements  to  the 
trary  notwithstanding,  that  it  did  not  cost  the  Government  as  ma< 
supply  the  men  and  animals  used  in  escorting  the  President's  [ 
under  General  Sheridan,  and  transporting  their  supplies  in  their  se^ 
weeks'  trip  last  year  through  Wyoming,  the  National  Park,  and  1 
tana,  as  to  have  maintained  the  same  number  of  soldiers,  horses, 
mules  at  their  regular  stations. 

RIVERS  AND  RESERVOIRS. 

While  the  subject  of  improving  the  great  rivers  of  the  coonti 
yearly  growing  in  importance,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  soo 
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he  largest  rivers  that  flow  to  either  ocean  are  iu  Montana;  that 
le  the  i)re8ent  wants  of  commerce  suggest  the  propriety  of  first  im- 
ving  those  portions  immediately  serviceable,  no  such  improvements 
be  permanently  successful  unless  the  system  includes  the  upper 
)r8,  where  the  character  of  the  stream  is  first  formed.  The  much 
;lected  and  much  slandered  Missouri  Biver  above  the  Great  Falls  is 
eautifal,  clear^  mountain  stream,  abouudiug  in  grand  and  magnificent 
nery,  capable  of  easy  and  permanent  improvement,  and  of  being  of 
lat  service  to  commerce.  A  very  moderate  expeuditure  would  make 
lavigable  from  the  Falls  to  the  Three  Forks  (the  junction  of  the  Madi- 
),  Gallatin,  and  Jefferson  Bivers),  a  distance  of  about  300  miles.  At 
\k  of  these  terminal  points  important  towns  are  now  building  up.  A 
stem  of  reservoirs  like  that  projected  for  the  Upper  Mississippi  would 
M  to  promise  great  benefits  to  commerce  and  the  development  of 
mtana. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  SURVEYS. 

[  would  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
ling  a  modification  of  the  present  laws  to  suit  the  condition  and  char- 
ter of  the  great  body  of  the  public  lands  yet  remaining,  so  as  to  pro- 
^  their  earlier  and  more  convenient  settlement.  The  portions  to  be 
rmanently  reserved  should  be  designated,  and  the  rest  subdivided  so 
best  to  promote  early  sale  to  settlers. 

The  tide  of  settlement  that  has  been  spreading  over  and  occupying 
kota  is  now  on  the  borders  of  Montana  awaiting  the  opening  of  the 
It  and  now  useless  Indian  reservations  and  the  extension  of  the 
r?eys.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Oom- 
ny  should  be  surveyed  as  early  as  possible,  as  required  by  the  char- 
',  and  no  less  by  every  consideration  of  interest  to  the  Government 
1  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ritories  through  which  this  railway  passes. 

If  the  policy  of  continuing  the  present  desert  land  act  in  force  is  ever 
ftndoned  or  modified,  it  seems  that  the  same  reasons  exist  for  giving 
)  desert  lands  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie  as  was  done  in  the  case 
the  swamp  lands.  Both  are  more  or  less  worthless  in  their  natural 
idition.  They  are  equally  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  expeuditure  of 
HMQ  labor.  The  policy  of  a  government  is  clearly  to  take  that  course 
ieh  will  earliest  lead  to  their  reclamation,  whether  under  the  opera- 
&  of  its  own  laws  and  the  supervision  of  its  own  agents  or  those  of 
)  States.  If  the  scanty  yield  of  pasturage  is  ever  increased  it  must 
by  irrigating  ditches  or  artesian  wells.  If  reclaimed,  the  yield  of 
■e  lands  every  year  would  be  of  more  value  than  their  fee  simple  in 
IT  present  condition. 

^oald  the  general  or  the  local  govei'ument  be  the  better  medium  to 
ise  and  push  the  best  means  of  reclamation  ?  Congress  should  be 
;ed  to  make  sufiicient  appropriation  for  the  boring  of  artesian  wells 
lifferent  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
1  from  their  successful  operation,  would  repay  tenfold  any  such  out- 
by  the  Government. 

would  renew  my  former  recommendation  that  no  polygamous  Mor- 
i  be  allowed  to  pre-empt  lands,  as  at  least  one  step  in  the  complicated 
)Iem  of  extinguishing  this  overshadowing  evil,  alien  and  hostile  in 
J  nerve  and  fiber  to  our  institutions  and  the  morals  of  our  people. 

SEEKING  STATEHOOD. 

iring  the  year,  in  accordance  with  an  act  passed  by  the  last  Terri- 
1  legislature,  a  convention  was  held  and  a  constitution  framed, 
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which  will  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  in  November  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  under  which,  if  adopted,  Montana  will  apply  for  early  admis- 
sion. The  provisions  of  this  constitution,  beyond  all  question,  repre- 
sent the  convictions  and  wishes  of  the  people  a«  faithfully  a^  if  the 
convention  that  framed  it  had  been  provided  for  by  an  enabiiug  act  of 
Coufjress.  The  g^eneral  desire  of  the  people  of  Montana  for  early  ad- 
mission is  prompted,  npt  only  by  the  natural  desirie  for  a  vote  as  well 
as  voice  in  the  election  of  our  national  rulers  and  the  enactment  of 
national  laws  to  which  they  owe  submission,  but  still  more  as  the  only 
piracticablo  escape  from  some  very  serious  disabilities  that  cram))  and 
retard  the  natural  growth  of  our  Territory.  So  long  as  the  Territorial 
condition  continues  they  can  receive  nothing  from  the  school  lands  to 
help  them  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  need,  and  further,  so  long  as 
Montana  remains  a  Territory,  all  the  franchise*,  rights  of  way,  aiul  all 
property  thereon  belonging  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  will  remain 
as  now,  untaxable,  leaving  one-third  of  the  property  within  the  honlew 
of  the  Territory  exempt,  and  throwing  the  heavy  burdens  of  taxation 
in  a  new  country,  where  every  public  improvement  has  to  be  created, 
to  fall  with  increased  weight  upon  the  comparatively  small  portion  of 
wealth  within  the  reach  of  the  assessor. 

Territorial  Delegates  to  Congress  should  have  the  same  rights  and    : 
privileges  on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  are  granted  members  elected 
from  States,  and  1  also  believe  that  the  people  should  have  the  privi- 
lege and  right  of  voting  in  the  elections  for  President  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  many  useful  ])ublic  institutions  which  the  people  would 
gladly  provide  for  themselves,  but,  being  entirely  free  fr«)ni  debt  at 
present,  our  citizens  are  unwilling  to  incur  any  Territorial  debt,  which 
would  be  a  bar  to  i  heir  admission  to  Statehood,  and  naturally  hesitate 
to  provide,  by  present  taxation,  so  long  as  the  larger  portion  of  the 
pro|>erty  which  will  be  equally  benefited  is  exempt  from  bearing  any 
part  of  the  tax. 

With  the  constant  and  enormous  increase  of  business  pending  before 
Congress,  it  is  becoming  each  year  more  and  more  a  physical  as  well 
as  a  moral  impossibility  for  that  body  to  give  any  serious  attention  to 
such  legislation  as  the  Territories  need,  even  if  the  subject-matter  uf 
such  legislation  was  within  the  knowledge  of  members,  so  that  they 
could  act  intelligently  thereon. 

Congress  needs  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  its  present  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  national  Treasury  of  the  expense  which  the  \\eo- 
pie  of  the  Territories,  particularly  of  Montana,  are  willing  to  assume. 

THE  COUBTS  AND  PENITENTIARY. 

Montana  is  only  provided  with  three  judges,  the  same  as  when  the 
Territory  was  organized  twenty  years  ago,  though  her  population  has 
increased  tenfold,  and  her  wealth  an  hundred  fold.  If  three  were 
needed  then,  it  would  require  twice  that  number  now.  There  is  no  re- 
sponse from  Congress  on  this  subject  to  appeals  for  relief  which  have 
been  going  up  year  after  year. 

The  United  States  Penitentiary  at  Deer  Lodge  has  been  condncted 
most  loosely  and  in  a  reprehensible  manner  by  the  present  UnitedStates 
Marshal.  The  institution  is  inadequate  for  the  wants  of  a  county,  much 
less  for  a  Territorial  prison.  This  want  of  accommodatiou  has  been 
largely  used  as  an  argument  for  seeking  and  exercisinn^  executive  clem- 
ency in  years  past,  and  the  frequency  of  escapes  is  an  audoabted  cause 
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:be  growing  tendency  to  resort  to  lynch  law,  and  the  infliction  of 

rerae  penalties  for  offenses  of  inferior  magnitude. 

n  tbe  case  of  the  United  States  courts,  all  effective  administration 

the  national  laws  is  nullified  by  the  inadequacy  of  tbe  fees  to  pay 

m  tbe  necessary  traveling  expenses  and   board  of  witnesses  and 

Drs. 

The  attention  of  Congress  has  been  repeatedly  invited  to  this  fact, 

d  a  bill  is  before  the  House,  I  believe,  to  correct  this  folly  and  injus- 

«.    Until  it  is  remedied,  it  is  little  more  than  a  farce  to  attempt  to  run 

lUted  States  courts.     Either  suspend  their  functions  or  furnish  reason- 

)le  facilities  for  their  exercise. 

GENERAL   GROWTH. 

I  would  most  respectfully  renew  the  requests  and  recommendations 
bich  [  urged  in  my  report  last  year,  and  beg  to  state,  in  conclusion, 
at  in  spite  of  the  general  depression  th^t  has  prevailed  throughout 
e  country  during  the  year  and  the  special  disadvantages  under  which 
e  people  of  the  Territories  labor,  we  have  progressed  steadily  in  every 
rection.  Our  cattle  are  estimated  to  number  more  than  900,000,  and 
>r8e8  and  sheep  have  multiplied  proportionately.  Our  mines  continue 
poarforth  in  increasing  value  their  precious  metals.  During  the  year 
e  largest  smelting  works  for  the  reduction  of  copper  anywhere  to  be 
and  in  the  West  have  been  completed.  The  steady  flow  of  wealth 
m  our  mines  has  not  only  prevented  the  approach  of  hard  times 
itbin  our  own  borders,  but  materially  aided  to  shorten  and  lessen  the 
pression  all  over  the  country.  The  work  of  building  has  never  stopped 
'a  day,  and  more  substantial  business  blocks,  elegant  and  commodi- 
9  school' houses  and  churches,  and  private  residences  have  been 
icted  in  Montana  during  the  year  past  than  in  any  former  period, 
r  assessment  list,  when  completed,  will  show  between  fifty  and  sixty 
lions  of  taxable  property,  and  this  does  not  include  one-quarter  of 
real  wealth  of  the  Territory. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  SCHUYLER  CROSBY, 

Governor. 
on.  Henby  M.  Telleb, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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XECUTiVE  Office,  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 

Santa  FS^  October  6,  1884. 

oinpliance  with  tbe  request  in  yonr  letter  beariug  date  Sep- 
iltiino,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 
CO  enjoys  a  bigh  degree  of  peace  and  order,  and  I  believe 
rly  within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  that  the  Territory  is 
I  crime  as  the  most  favored  portions  of  the  nation.  The 
ill  other  authorities  and  the  people  are  in  accord  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  protection  to  life  and  property  against 
8.  The  bad  element  has  been  dealt  with  so  vigorously  and 
hat  it  ha«  not  for  some  time  been  re  enforced  from  other 
at  has  been  reduced  to  minimum  numbers  by  arrests  and 
and  by  abandonment  of  the  country, 
e  of  the  Territory  have  not  for  several  years  in  the  past 
ling  enough  to  sux)ply  the  necessaries  of  life,  so  far  as  food 
concerned,  but  have  been  purchasing  breadstuffs  abroad, 
lepleted  the  country  of  cash.  For  several  years  the  con- 
railroads  in  the  Territory  was  extensive,  which  gave  em- 
a  large  number  of  people,  and  reliance  was  placed  on  this 
3venue  to  supply  their  wants.  During  the  last  eighteen 
*e  has  been  little  railroad  building,  and  the  cultivation  of 
ing  been  neglected,  the  people  lind  themselves  without 
7.  Hence  trade  is  light  and  times  are  dull, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  agricultural  and 
tions.  From  the  best  information  at  command  I  am  of  the 
the  productionof  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  is  nearly,  if 
ufficient  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  people.  There 
a  general  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  these  interests, 
)e  expected  that  in  future  no  money  will  be  sent  out  of  the 
articles  of  food  that  can  be  raised  at  home, 
no  statistics  on  the  subject  of  mining  from  which  an  accu- 
?nt  can  be  made.  Ores  are  reduced  in  considerable  quanti- 
To,  Lake  Valley,  Silver  City,  and  Georgetown,  and  to  some 
ther  localities,  and  large  quantities  are  transported  out  of 
y  for  reduction.  There  is  no  law  requiring  reports  on  the 
the  miners  have  not  so  generally  perfected  their  organiza- 
irough  them  information  that  is  approximately  accurate  can 
Judging  from  the  best  evidences  at  hand  I  think  it  is  safe 
the  yield  of  the  mines  this  year  has  been  much  greater  than 
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ever  before,  and  that  ininiug  will  be  an  extensive  and  profitable  busi- 
ness for  many  years  to  come. 

The  interest  that  has  received  tbe  greatest  development  is  that  of 
stock-growing.  There  cannot  be  less  than  a  million  head  of  cattle  in 
the  Territory,  and  fnlly  as  many  sheep.  The  sheep  are  probably  de- 
creasing in  numbers.  The  great  and  continuous  fall  of  snow  last  winter 
caused  considerable  loss  in  northern  parts  of  the  Territory,  andthereis 
an ''irrepressible  conflict"  between  cattle  and  sheep  rancheros,  wbicli 
may  at  not  a  very  distant  day  drive  the  sheep  business  to  tbe  wall. 
That  cattle  do  not  thrive  on  i-astures  occupied  by  she«^p,  and  that  sheep 
are  destructive  to  grasses,  are  well-known  facts.  The  pasture  lands  in 
this  Territory  being  largely  public  domain,  and  ranches  having  «o 
boundaries  or  inclosures,  there  are  no  authoritative  means  lor  preventiug 
this  conflict.  The  greater  number  and  more  aggressive  characteristics 
of  the  cattle  men  must  ultimate  in  the  extinction  of  the  sheep  business, 
unless  some  law  is  made  dcflning  boundaries  and  authorizing  the  fenc- 
ing of  ranches. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  more  than  ai)proximately  the  number  of  do- 
mestic animals  in  the  Territory.  The  assessment  lists  do  not  furnish 
accurate  information.  The  counties  are  large,  owners  of  taxable  ani- 
mals do  not  return  the  full  number,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  inipossibl^j 
for  the  assessors  to  make  an  accurate  count  of  the  taxable  animalBitt 
their  respective  counties. 

Diseases  among  cattle  in  New  Mexico  which  spring  from  local  cans** 
are  almost  unknown.  The  Texas  fever  has  prevailed  to  some  extent 
during  the  last  and  present  seasons,  arising  from  the  importation  ot  cat- 
tle afflicted  with  that  disease.  The  legislature  at  the  late  session  en- 
acted a  stringent  quarantine  law,  enforcible  whenever  the  governor 
may  think  the  public  interest  demands  it,  and  which  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  of  great  utility. 

Notwithstanding  the  hard  times  the  assessment  returns  show  an  in* 
crease  in  taxable  property  since  last  year  to  the  extent  of  $4,000,000j 
and  assessments  do  not  by  any  means  embrace  all  the  taxable  property* 
The  increase  in  three  years  has  been  $10,000,000.  The  law  exempt* 
railroad  property,  except  that  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  from  taxation 
for  six  vears  after  the  completion  of  the  respective  roads.  On  tbels* 
day  of  March,  1880,  at  least  $4,000,000  of  railroa<l  property  will  betax- 
able,  and  the  next  year  thereafter  $4,000,000  more  will  be  added,  l^ 
the  course  of  five  years  $10,000,000  of  railroad  property  will  be  sabjec* 
to  taxation  that  now  contributes  no  revenue  to  the  Government  M»ny 
thousand  head  of  cattle  have  been  brought  into  the  Territory  since  tb* 
1st  of  last  March,  and  much  other  property  has  been  added  that  wDl  ^ 
taxable  next  year.  Hitherto  the  probate  clerks  have  been  exofic^ 
assessors,  but  the  legislature  at  the  last  session  made  tbe  assessor^ 
separate  officer,  and  the  purpose  of  the  people  seems  to  be  general^ 
choose  men  who  will  see  to  it  that  assessments  are  complete  andin^' 
partial. 

The  Territory  has  a  floating  debt,  which  is  usual  when  court  and  oth^ 
expenses  accrue  most  largely  during  the  flrst  six  mouths  of  the  y^' 
and  taxes  are  not  payable  till  the  1st  day  of  September  and  notenfofj^' 
ible  fill  the  1st  day  of  November.  .  The  taxes  now  due  and  receivft*j|* 
before  the  1st  day  of  November  should  be  considerably  in  excess  of  t»>* 
present  outstanding  warrants  and  tbe  current  expenses  from  thiatiA^ 
to  the  1st  day  of  January. 

The  legislative  assembly  at  the  last  session  authorized  tlvB  oonatrfl^ 
tion  of  a  penitentiary,  and  the  issue  of  the  bonds  of  tbe  Terrisoiy  »^ 
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)arpose  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $150,000,  payable  ten  years 
late,  with  interest  at  7  per  r^ut.  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually, 
e  Ist  day  of  July  last  $75,000  of  the  bonds  were  issued,  and  the 
of  managers  has  directed  that  the  remaining  $75,000  shall  be 
I  on  the  Ist  day  of  January  next.  The  law  also  imposes  an  annual 
f  one-half  mill  on  the  dollar  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  Terri- 

0  p:iy  the  interest  on  the  bonds  as  it  becomes  due  and  to  create  a 
ig  fund  to  pay  the  principal  of  said  bonds.    I  estimate  that  this 

tax  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  and  extinguish  the  priu- 
inside  the  ten  years  they  are  to  run.  The  Territory  is  paying  out 
(e  sum  of  money  annually  tor  transporting  and  maintaining  her 
iiers  abroad,  and  this  expense  is  rapidly  increasing,  which  may  be 

1  to  the  Territory  if,  when  completed,  the  penitentiary  is  properly 
ged.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  this  calculation,  and  it  should  turn  out 
t  will  cost  as  much  to  keep  the  prisoners  in  the  Territory  as  else- 
^,  the  people  will  reap  the  advantage  of  having  the  money  ex- 
?d  at  home  rather  than  in  a  distant  country.  The  construction  of 
itentiary  is  a  measure  of  economy,  and  its  existence  in  the  Terri- 
^ill  have  a  restraining  influence  upou  the  criminal  element. 

'.  legislature  also  parsed  an  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
)1  building,  and  the  issue  of  bonds  for  that  purpose  to  the  amount 
)0,000,  payable  twenty  years  from  date,  with  interest  at  7  percent, 
onum,  payable  semi-annually,  and  imposed  a  tax  sufficient  to  pay 
iteiest  for  fifteen  years,  and  thereafter  a  larger  tax  to  pay  the  prin- 
of  the  bonds.  A  tax  of  one- third  of  a  mill  will  be  ample,  probably, 
e  next  few  years  to  pay  the  interest,  and  thereafter  a  smaller  tax 
K5  sufficient.  The  law  provides  that  $100,000  of  the  bonds  shall 
ued  this  year  and  $10  ),000  next.  None  have  yet  been  issued. 
5  legislature  also  passed  a  school  law,  which  is  an  improvement  on 
be  Territory  ever  had,  although  it  is  by  no  means  up  to  the  ad- 
d  ideas  of  the  times.  The  advantages  of  the  new  school  law  are 
t  creates  a  tangible  system,  and  it  is  simpler  and  more  efficient, 
poses  greater  restraints  upon  improper  expenditure  of  the  school 
,  and  severe  penalties  for  abuses  and  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part 
lool  officers,  and  it  should  be  added  that  duties  are  more  specifically 
learly  defined.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  tax  to  the  extent  of 
alf  mill  on  the  dollar  for  school  purposes.  1  estimate  that  the 
1  fund  of  the  Territory,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  assessments,  will 
arly  $100,000,  including  the  sum  derived  from  the  poll-tax.  The 
Iso  contains  such  requirements  as  comply  with  the  conditions  of 
incatioual  expenditures  contemplated  in  the  bill  which  passed  the 
*d  States  Senate  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  which  is 
Dg  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  If  it  should  pass  the  latter 
—and  the  people  of  Ni*w  Mexico  all  desire  that  it  should — it  will 
:he  Territory  nearly  $100,000  out  of  the  national  Treasury  at  the 
Qt  time  and  an  increase  in  the  future,  which,  when  added  to  our 
^ucational  revenues,  will  place  our  schools  on  a  prosperous  foot- 
Snrely  no  field  in  the  United  States  offers  a  richer  opportunity 
iprovement  in  educational  affairs  than  New  Mexico, 
[ation  in  the  Territory  is  as  follows :  Five  mills  for  Territorial  pup- 
,  three  mills  for  schools,  two  and  one-half  mills  for  county  purposes, 
A)f  mill  for  interest  on  penitentiary  bonds,  and  one-fourth  mill  for 
at  on  capitol  bonds — total,  eleven  and  one-fourth  mills.  For  the 
'ew  years  the  tax  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  capitol  building  bonds 
>e  one-third  of  a  mill,  but  as  taxable  property  increases  it  will  be 
In  some  of  the  counties  a  small  tax  is  imposed  to  pay  interest  on 
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local  indebtedness.  A  light  license  tax  is  levied  on  a  few  trades  aft^ 
occupations,  the  i)roceed8  of  which  are  divided  equally  between  tVi< 
Territory  and  the  several  counties.  A  poll-tax  of  $1  per  capita  is  levied 
on  all  able-bodied  male  inhabitants,  which  goes  to  the  support  of  school- 
and  while  the  assessor's  returns  show  the  number  of  such  ])er8ons  ^ 
be  32,000,  the  revenue  received  will  probably  not  exceed  $12,000  * 
$16,000. 

Some  controversy  and  trouble  attended  the  organization  of  theleg^ 
lature,  wbose  session  commenced  on  the  18th  day  of  February'  lat 
The  difficulty  arose  from  an  attempt  to  have  sworn  and  seated  two  mei 
bers  of  the  council  and  three  members  of  the  house  of  representatir 
whose  claims  rested  upon  an  enormous  and  bold  election  fraud.  Happi 
the  law  was  such  that  the  subversion  of  popular  rights  could  be  pr 
vented,  and  it  was  properly  and  successfully  accomplished.  Thoagii 
refractory  element  refused  to  take  seats  in  the  council,  whose  right 
do  so  was  undisputed,  yet  the  house  of  representatives  had  its  compl 
ment  of  members  and  the  council  bad  two-thirds  of  the  legal  membe 
at  all  times,  and  for  a  time  nine  members  were  sworn  and  seated. 

Kotwithstauding  the  unfortunate  occurrences  at  the  beginning  of  tl 
session,  the  work  done  by  the  legislature  in  most  respects  was  of  £ 
advantageous  character.  Besides  the  school  and  assessors'  laws,  ac 
the  act  authorizing  a  quarantine  against  the  importation  of  diseasf 
cattle,  many  commendable  and  useful  acts  were  passed,  as  followi 
One  compelling  the  people  to  work  on  the  roads,  which  never  receive 
much  attention;  an  act  requiring  agricultural  lands  to  be  fenced  ince 
tain  localities ;  a  stock  law  prepared  by  a  committee  composed  of  re; 
resentatives  of  the  several  stock  associations  in  the  Territory,  and  whic 
is  satisfactory  to  the  stock  men;  a  valuable  act  on  the  subject  of  habei 
corpus,  mandamus  and  prohibition,  and  one  authorizing  the  compilatic 
of  the  laws,  which  had  not  been  attempted  since  1865,  and  never  ha 
been  intelligently  done.  An  act  was  also  passed  regulating  prival 
banks,  which  had  been  shown  to  be  a  great  necessity,  as  recent  Man 
of  unregulated  banks  had  caused  serious  losses  to  the  people.  AHm 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  had  been  made  for  years  without  success  1 
secure  property  rights  to  married  women,  a  very  liberal  act  was  passe 
on  that  subject,  and  also  a  most  comprehensive  and  proper  law  on  tt 
subject  of  municipal  corporations.  Many  acts  were  passed  cumplii^FJ^ 
and  improving  the  practice  and  proceedings  in  the  courts,  and  setdiD 
the  estates  of  deceased  persons.  Excluding  those  for  the  penitentisa 
and  capitol  buildings,  the  appropriations  were  less  than  usual,  and  g^^ 
eial  expenses  were  considerably  reduced. 

In  almost  every  respect  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  progress  in  Ke 
Mexico.  This  results  fi  om  a  more  general  intercourse  among  all  class^ 
of  the  people  of  the  Territory  and"  with  those  of  other  lo^ities,  9f^ 
from  a  better  understanding  of  necessities  and  resources.  Bailroa^ 
have  opened  the  country  to  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  advancemeu 
The  barriers  of  distance  and  differences  in  language  have  been  P^^ 
tically  removed,  and  the  people  more  fully  realize  that  the  eyes  of  ^ 
world  are  upon  them.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  country  should  n^ 
prosper,  and  it  will  if  the  people  continue  in  their  present  purpose  ■ 
progress,  and  do  not  flag  in  their  energies. 

A  large  part  of  the  pasturable  lands  of  New  Mexico  are  anoocopi^ 
and  never  will  be  fully  utilized  until  more  water  is  obtained.  Jaip^^ 
fix)m  geological  formations  it  seems  probable  that  water  can  beobtiiD^ 
in  many  localities  by  artesian  and  other  wells.    This  mouDtaiu  t^^ 
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mst  be  largely  devoted  tx)  the  raisiDg  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  meat 
nestion  has  become  imx>ortaDt ;  coDsumption  is  increasing,  and  the  »rea 
f  production  must  necessarily  decrease  as  year  by  year  more  laud  is 
cjcupied  for  homes  and  other  purposes.  The  Government  expends 
lonej^  liberally  to  protect  people  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  too 
mch  water,  and  it  seems  not  improper  to  appropriate  money  in  behalf 
f  people  who  have  too  little.  An  appropriation  of  a  liberal  sum  to  sink 
•ells  and  build  reservoirs  in  some  of  the  canons  would  be  a  profitable 
xpenditure. 

Private  enterprise  will  not  experiment  where  the  results  will  not  inure 
>  private  benefit.  Under  the  existing  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws 
nly  small  quantities  of  land  can  be  honestly  acquired  by  the  citizens, 
"hose  who  own  Spanish  or  Mexican  grants  have  land  enough  to  justify 
be  exi)enditure  of  money  to  procure  water  and  otherwise  improve  their 
states,  but  these  grants,  as  a  rule,  contain  the  best  water,  and  the 
WBers  have  the  control  of  the  usufruct  of  the  adjoining  public  lands, 
nd  there  is  little  inducement  for  them  to  put  forth  ettbrts  to  promote 
rodnctiveness. 

Until  Congress  passes  some  law  which  will  i)ermit  men  to  secure  con- 
fol  of  larger  bodies  of  land  than  can  be  obtained  under  existing  laws, 
'  cannot  be  expected  that  stock-raising  will  be  developed  to  the  highest 
ointof  production.  Seven-eighths  of  the  public  land  in  JS^ew  Mexico 
}  all  probability  will  never  become  the  property  of  the  citizens,  as  it  is 
iiBcQlt  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  present  laws,  on  account 
rthe  absence  of  water,  and  so  long  as  their  use  can  be  eujoyed  with- 
Qtcost 

The  good  sense  and  principle  of  fairness  prevailing  among  cattle  men 
kme  prevent  controversies,  collisions,  and  public  disorders.  Ranches 
Ave  no  legally  defined  boundaries,  and  there  being  equal  right  on  the 
M  of  all  to  occupy  the  public  lands,  animals  belonging  to  numerous 
Bisons  roam  and  graze  in  common.  AH  will  be  well  until  the  country 
Boomes  overstocked,  and  the  number  of  animals  must  be  reduced  by 
deor  starvation.  Such  a  contingency  will  hapjien  sooner  or  later,  and 
len  the  test  will  be  made  whether  stock  men  will  have  trouble  among 
iiemselves.  Stock  men  should  have  the  privilege  of  acquiring  tracts 
r  larger  dimensions  either  by  purchase  or  under  leases  for  a  term  of 
Bars,  that  their  ranges  may  be  fenced,  and  they  can  be  protected  by 
^e  courts  in  exclusive  occupancy.  This  will  prevent  controversy  and 
*d  to  develop  productiveness  to  the  greatest  extent.  It  is  important 
ho  that  all  the  lands  should  be  owned  by  the  citizens,  that  they  may 
B  made  to  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  government. 

In  my  preceding  reports  I  mentioned  the  subject  of  grants  of  land 
iadebythe  Spanish  and  Mexican  Governments.  Nothing  has  since 
Ben  done  to  change  the  situation.  Nothing  so  hinders  the  settlement 
nd  development  of  this  Territory  as  the  unsettled  condition  of  these 
fants.  They  are  the  cause  of  much  bad  feeling,  as  many  of  them  are 
<?lieved  to  be  fraudulent.  The  question  as  to  the  validity  of  all  of  them 
koald  be  speedily  determined.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  special  tribunal 
ionld  be  created,  in  the  nature  of  a  commission,  to  investigate  and 
fidde  upon  the  merits  of  the  grants.  If  left  to  the  regularly  consti- 
Ued  courts  delay  will  bo  inevitable,  and  the  vexed  question  will  not  be 
moved  for  many  years  to  come.  A  commission  will  be  as  likely  to  be 
Hiest  and  capable  as  a  court,  and  that  there  will  be  a  speedier  result 
natitutes  a  cogent  reason  why  a  C/ommission  instead  of  a  court  should 
tai  with  the  subject. 
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In  my  last  report  1  recommended  that  an  additional  jud^e  be  pro- 
vided tor  tins  Territory,  Kew  Mexico  has  an  area  of  r22,(K)il  square 
miles  and  150,000  people.  The  judges  are  severely  worked,  and  yet  the 
pnblic  interests  inevitably  snffer  without  their  fault.  I  repeat  tberec- 
OHiniendation  that  Congress  pass  an  act  authorizing  an  additiomil  jndge, 
and  that  it  be  proviiled  that  the  jnd^e  who  tried  an  appealwl  cise 
in  the  district  court  should  not  participate  in  the  hearing  and  deiis- 
ion  of  the  case  in  the  supreme  ctnirt ;  and  as  there  are  nowbuttbive 
judicial  districts  the  law  should  confer  power  on  an  officer  or  officers  to 
divide  the  Territory  into  four  judicial  districts  and  assign  the  judges  to 
them  until  the  next  session  of  the  legislative  assembly. 

More  ample  provision  should  be  nnide  for  the  mail  service  in  this  Ter- 
ritory. There  are  noteiumgh  mail  aijents  or  postal  clerks;  andiftiieie 
is  a  sufticient  nnmberof  inspectors  in  the  Post  Otlice  Department,  tbey 
are  not  properly  distrilmted  and  located  so  far  as' New  Mexico  is  cou- 
cerned.  Much  complaint  is  made  as  to  the  miscarriage  or  nondelivery 
of  mail  matter.  If  the  difficulty  lies  in  insufficient  a ppropriationstbere 
ought  to  be  an  incj  ease.  The  jh  ople  on  the  frontier  are  as  much  eutitled 
to  mail  facilities  as  those  in  the  older  and  more  densely  i)opulated  sec- 
tions. It  Is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  whole  nation  that  the  new  coun- 
tries should  be  developed,  and  a  proper  mail  service  is  a  great  aid. 

The  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  New  Mexico  will  soon  reach  sucb 
l)roportions  as  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  nnnt  somewhere  witbin 
her  limits.  The  Territory  is  connected  by  rail  with  Northern  and  South- 
ern Aiizona,  and  with  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  in  tlieKe- 
public  of  Mexico,  which  largely  produce  the  precious  metals.  A  mint 
located  in  New  Mexico  will  be  near  the  center  of  the  richest  niiueral 
belt  in  the  world,  and  it  will  be  convenient  for  all  sections  of  this  mifl' 
eral  belt. 

Indian  raids,  such  as  occurred  in  1880,  1881,  and  1882,  ai*e  not  likely 
to  occur  again  in  this  Territory.  There  are  no  renegade  Indians  in 
Mexico  worthy  of  mention,  and  such  as  remain  there  are  very  quiet. 
The  Jiccarilliis  have  been  successfully  removed  to  the  Mescalero  Keser- 
vation,  and  the  two  tribes  seem  to  be  at  i)eace  with  each  other  and  witli 
the  settlers.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  outbreaks  from  the  San  Carlo* 
Reservation,  and  should  there  be  any,  the  conditions  have  so  cbanj^ 
that  those  Indians  cannot  successfully  extend  their  raids  into  Sc^ 
Mexico.  The  Navajoes  will  not  go  on  the  war  path  for  several  reason*. 
They  have  considerable  property,  which  they  wonld  lose,  and,  what 
constitutes  a  stronger  reason,  they  have  no  eflective  tribal  orgauixation 
or  authority.  They  are  divided  into  gens,  between  which  there  islittl* 
cohesion.  The  only  trouble  the  Navajoes  give  is  in  wandering  awayfr^ 
the  reservation,  stealing,  and  otherwise  interfering  with  the  settler* 
This  may  occasionally  bring  on  collisions  between  tlie  inhabitants  and 
small  bands  from  the  reservation. 

The  Navajo  Reservation  is  now  large  enough,  and  it  would  be  better 
for  the  Indians  and  the  settlers  if  they  were  compelled  to  retnaio  on  it* 
The  boundaries  should  be  distinctly  marked  so  that  they  may  bege^** 
erally  known. 

Maj.  Pedro  Sanchez,  the  agent,  has  labored  earnestly  for  the  PaebK> 
Indians,  and  under  his  administration  improvement  is  manifest.  ^^ 
precedent  of  leasing  their  lands  by  these  Indians  has  beea  set  by  the 
Acomos.  If  the  tendency  to  do  so  is  not  checked,  and  it  should  beooio* 
a  contagion,  as  it  may,  the  greatest  injury  would  result  to  the  peo|Je^ 
l^ew  Mexico.    These  Indians  are  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  wlutt'*» 
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ible  to  be  cheated,  and  if  they  are  permitted  to  part  with  their 
i  will  have  no  means  of  earning  a  living  and  will  become  pau- 
the  country. 

itia  of  New  Mexico  has  been  thoroughly  organized  for  three 

I  now  consists  of  three  regiments — one  of  cavalry  and  two  of 

To  its  prompt  and  active  assistance  to  the  civil  officers  is 

le  the  decrease  of  crime  and  lawl«issness  in  the  Territory,  and 

imposed  of  the  best  possible  material  for  active  service  in  the 

are  armed  with  *'  arms  superseded  and  no  longer  issued  to 

,"  as  provided  in  joint  resolution  No,  26, 1878,  and  joint  resolu- 

3,  1876.    This  puts  the  Territorial  militia  at  a  decided  disad- 

ks  they  are  liable  to  be  put  into  the  field  against  Indians  and 

>es  who  are  armed  with  the  best  and  most  improved  weapons. 

a  of  the  States  are  entitled  to  have  issued  to  ihem  the  latest 

arms,  and  there  are  stronger  reasons  why  the  Territorial  mili- 

be  armed  equally  well. 

time  of  the  cession  of  this  country,  the  United  States  ac- 
le  to  a  tract  of  land  in  the  city  of  Santa  F^,  the  same  having 
proi>erty  of  Mexico,  on  which  stand  the  building  known  as 
ce,''  the  officers'  quarters,  soldiers'  barracks,  and  corrals  of  the 
adjoining  the  portion  occupied  by  the  military  on  the  north 
of  ground  containing  about  9  acres,  on  which  stands  an  un- 
ad  dilapidated  structure,  which  was  intended,  when  it  was  cofti- 
or  the  State-house  or  eapitol  building  of  the  Territory, 
ict  entitled  "An  act  making  ai>pro)>riations  for  the  civil  and 
cexpensesof  the  Government  fortheyeareuding  the  30th  June, 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  September  30,  1850,  Congress 
ted  $20,000  "fof  public  buildings  for  the  Teiritory  of  New 
This  appropriation  was  expended  in  laying  the  foundations 
)itol  building  above  named. 

ict  entitled  ^'Au  act  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropria- 
;he  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  tbe  30th  of  June,  1854, 
her  purposes,''  approved  May  31, 1854,  Congress  appro] iriated 
to  complete  the  public  buildings  in  New  Mexico."  This  ap- 
u  was  expended  in  rearing  the  walls  of  said  eapitol  building 
ory  and  a  half  above  the  basement,  and  in  that  condition  it 
without  a  roof  for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  building  is  small, 
anged,  and  poorly  constructed,  the  stone  used  being  unsuit- 
ly  purpose  excei>t  possibly  to  put  into  the  foundation  of  some 
ding,  and  the  structure  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
coal- barge. 

ict  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil 
of  the  Government  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1861," 
June  25,  1860,  Congress  appioprjated  $<iO,000  "for  the  com- 
the  eapitol  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico."    This  appro- 
?as  never  expended,  but  was  covered  into  the  Treasury  in  con- 
that  the  people  of  New  Mexico  should  be  exempt  from  the 
)f  certain  war  taxes. 

lable  to  find  that  this  piece  of  ground  on  which  said  eapitol 
vas  located  was  ever  ceded  to  the  Territory  by  the  General 
mt,  but  conclude  that  some  step  must  have  been  taken  or  in- 
isted  to  that  effect,  from  the  fact  that  the  aforesaid  struct- 
x^ted  on  it,  and  repeated  appropriations  were  made  for  its 
on  and  completion,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  an  impres- 
ills  here  among  the  old  inhabitants  that  at  least  some  assur- 
i>een  given  that  it  was  or  would  be  done. 
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Tins  piece  of  ground  is  the  most  eligible  spot  in  or  about  Santa Fe 
on  which  to  erect  a  capitol  building,  and  judging  from  the  expression 
of  sentiment  in  various  ways  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  Santa  F^istbe 
choice  of  the  bulk  of  the  peoi>le  of  the  Territory  as  the  place  at  which 
the  capital  shall  be  permanently  located.    It  has  been  the  capitnlfor 
more  than  three  centuries,  and  the  native  people  seem  practically  uuited 
in  its  favor  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors  for  ten 
generations. 

I  recommend  that  the  surveyor-general  of  the  Territory  be  directed    I 
to  make  a  survey,  description,  and  plat  of  this  piece  of  ground,  and  that 
Congress  pass  an  act  ceding  it  to  the  Territory  on  condition  that  the 
capitol  building  be  erected  thereon. 

The  "palace"  before  alluded  to  stands  upon  land  belonging  to  the 
Government,  and  fronts  on  the  i>laza.  It  is  a  one-story  building  about 
300  feet  long  and  45  wide.  The  walls  are  3.J  feet  thick,  and  are  gener- 
ally in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  structure  is  representative 
of  the  be  st  specimen  of  architecture  in  vogue  when  the  Spanish  first 
came  to  this  country.  It  is  in  the  style  then  existing  among  the 
Aztec  Indians.  If  there  is  antiquity  in  the  United  States  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Santa  F6,  and  the  ''palace"  is  most  illustrative  among  the 
buildings.  It  had  been  completed  and  was  occuj)ied  as  the  olBcial 
residence  by  the  Spanish  governors  or  viceroys  forty  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Kock.  This  building  should  be  preserveil. 
It  is  so  thoroughly  and  solidly  constructed  that  it  will  last  for  centuries. 
It  will  occasionally  need  appropriations  to  keep  it  in  repair,  but  nothing 
should  be  done  that  will  disturb  it«  novel  and  antique  appearance.  The 
front  portal,  some  of  the  rear  walls,  parts  of  the  roof,  and  the  small 
buildings  in  rear  of  the  placita  now  require  reparation.  There  ought 
to  be  set  apart  a  sufficient  room  for  the  public  library,  which  embnu*^ 
the  old  Spanish  records  and  documents,  and  the  exhibition  of  archeoli»g- 
ical  curiosities.  These  may  now  be  collected  in  attractive  quantities^ 
but  are  becoming  scarce  as  time  rolls  on.  To  preserve  illustrations  of  a 
past  and  unique  civilization  will  be  a  gratification  to  future  generations, 
and  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Si>anish- American  population. 

I  estimate  that  $3,000  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present  to 
carry  out  the  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  this  sum  be  appropriated  by  Congress  during  the  next  ses- 
sion. 

The  secretary's  office  has  been  well  conducteil  under  such  apxiropria- 
tions  as  have  been  made  for  it.  There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of 
public  documents  and  evidences  of  official  acts  which  ought  to  be  re- 
corded, that  they  may  be  more  surely  preserved.  The  current  work  of 
the  office  of  a  general  character  is  so  great,  that  it  is  iniiM)ssible  for 
the  secretary  to  do  the  clerical  work  and  to  make  an  index  of  the 
numerous  files  and  records.  Tlie  secretary  should  be  allowed  a  clerk 
permanently,  and  appropriation  ought  to  be  mmle  to  enable  him  to  em* 
ploy  a  person  to  record  and  index  the  existing  laws  and  documents. 

A  Territorial  government  is  one  that  Congress  should  treat  with  the 
greatest  solicitude.  It  is  a  probationary  institution,  and  more  difficult 
to  manage  and  administer  than  the  government  of  an  old  Stat^  where 
there  are  organization  and  system,  and  where  methods  have  been  long 
and  well  considered  aifd  rest  upon  precedents.  In  the  mature  States 
the  people  are  more  nearly  homogeneous  in  their  views  as  to  matters 
of  government,  while  in  the  Territories  immigration  is  tvoia  many  States 
and  foreign  countries,  and  there  is  not  a  general  convergence  of  opiu- 
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apon  pablic  policy  and  measures.  The  work  of  the  executive 
is  uecessarily  arduous  and  the  responsibilities  great.  The  cost 
Dg  in  the  Territories  is  as  much  or  more  than  in  the  States.  The 
Appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  salaries  of  the  governor  and  sec- 
'  are  inadequate  as  a  compensation  for  the  services  they  are  re- 
I  to  perform.  I  think  it  would  be  just  and  wise  public  policy  for 
'ess  to  appropriate  the  full  amount  of  salaries  as  fixed  by  law. 
^ve  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

LIONEL  A.  SHELDON, 

Qovemor  of  New  Mexico. 
I.  Henrt  M.  Telleb. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^  WcLshington^  2>.  C, 
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Executive  Office,  Olympia,  Wash.  Ter., 

November  10, 1884. 

LR  :  luastniiCQ  as  no  reports  of  this  character  from  this  Territoi-} 
ressed  to  your  office  have  been  published  since  the  year  1879,  and 

onl3'  annual  reports  previously  published  were,  though  valuable, 
somewhat  brief  in  extent,  1  have  thought  best  to  make  to  you  as 

a  presentation  as  possible,  in  the  brief  time  allowed  me,  of  all  the 
*e  inijiortant  facts  connected  with  the  "resources  and  development" 
Washington  Territory,  as  requested  by  you.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
areiitly  corresponded  with  the  auditors  and  assessors  of  all  the  coun- 

of  the  Territory,  furnishing  them  printed  blanks  to  be  returned, 

A^^ith  all  the  managers  of  its  various  educational  and  business  in- 
ations.  Besides  drawing  upon  my  own  knowledge  of  the  Territory, 
irued  during  a  residence  here  during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  I 
e  g:atbered  and  compiled  a  variety  of  important  facts  from  leading 
cialists  in  reference  to  the  geographical,  geologic,  and  climatic  char- 
jristics,  the  coal  and  iron  mining,  horticultural,  agricultural,  and 
lufactnring  interests,  the  fisheries,  and  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
ritory. 

'he  data  thus  offered,  together  with  the  summary  reports  of  our 
ritable  and  penal  institutions,  and  an  exhibit  of  the  financial  con- 
on  of  the  Territory,  if  published,  will  not  only  be  of  great  service 
encouraging  and  stimulating  our  people,  but  will  furnish  reliable 
>rination  to  the  intending  immigrant,  and  will  indicate  to  Congress 

rightful  basis  of  our  claim  for  early  admission  into  the  union  of 
tes. 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

\rasbiugton  Territory  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  British  Columbia,  on 
east  by  Idaho,  on  the  south  by  Oregon,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
»an,  or,  according  to  the  notes  from  the  Surveyor-General's  Office,  as 
o ws :  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  near  the  one  hun- 
d  and  twenty-fourth  degree  west  longitude,  thence  up  the  middle 
kDDel  of  the  Columbia  to  the  intersection  of  the  forty-sixth  degree  ot 
tb  latitude,  thence  along  said  forty-sixth  parallel  to  the  middle  chan- 
of  the  Snake  River,  thence  down  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  the 
arwater  River,  thence  north  along  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth 
Tee  west  longitude  to  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  thence 
;t  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  to  the  main  channel  of  Canal  de  Haro, 
it  of  one  liandred  and  twenty-third  degree  west  -longitude,  thence 
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southerly  and  easterly  along  tlie  middle  channel  of  de  Rare  ami  the 
straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  thence  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Pa<jific  to  the  plac^  of  beginning ;  thus  comprising  an  area 
of  69,994  square  miles,  of  which  3,114  are  water,  leaving  66,880  square 
miles  of  land  surface;  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  about  20,000,(HR) 
acres  are  in  timber  lands,  5,000,000  acres  rich  alluvial  bottom  lauds, 
and  10,000,(K)0  acres  are  pviiiries  and  plains.     The  Cascade  rau^e  of 
mountains  extends  across  the  entire  Territory  north  to  south,  dividing 
the  Territory  into  two  sections  (of  which  the  eaisternmost  is  much  the 
larger),  and  renders  direct  communication  between  the  two  sections  iu 
the  middle  and  northern  portions  of  the  Territory  impracticable  except 
during  the  summer  season,  when  the  Snoqualmie  and  other  passes  are 
frequently  traveled   by  herdsmen  driving  their  cattle  to  the  souud. 
Ordinary  communication  is  carried  on  by  way  of  the  Columbia  Kiver 
and  the  railway  in  Oregon  which  follows  its  southern  bank.    This  diffi- 
culty of  communication  will  be  o\'ercome  as  soon  as  the  Cascade  branch 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  completed. 

The  fertile,  cereal-producing  prairie  lands  and  plains  are  situated  io 
the  eastern  part,  and  nearly  all  the  rich,  alluvial  bottom  lands  are  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Territory. 

The  scenery  of  the  Cascade  range  is  indescribably'  grand,  affording 
views  of  such  colossal  peaks  as  Mount  Baker,  Mount  Rainier  (IndiaD, 
Takhoma),  Mount  Saint  Helens,  and  Mount  Adams.  Another  beautifti 
range  of  mountains  of  lesser  height,  called  the  Olympic,  lie«  along  tbe 
coast  between  Puget  Sound  and  the  Pacific,  aft'ordiug  a  delightful  pros- 
pect from  the  sound  and  its  vicinity. 

The  picturesque  attractions  of  this  country,  with  its  glacier-covered 
mountains,  its  water-falls,  its  majestic  winding  rivers,  with  their  pw* 
cipitous  blulis,  its  mighty  expanse  of  inland  island-dotted  sea,  its  deep, 
broad,  forest-covered  lakes  certainly  furnish  a  new  and  interesting fid^ 
for  the  tourist  and  the  artist. 

The  great  Columbia  River,  rising  in  the  vast  water-shed  just  north 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory,  receives  the  copious  waters  of 
Clarke's  Fork,  flowing  fresh  from  the  Rockies  through  Lake  Pen^ 
d'Oreille,  then  the  Okanogan  and  other  considerable  streams,  makiof 
its  great  bend  to  the  westward,  and  thence  flowing  southeasterly)  w 
joined  by  its  great  afliuents,  the  Yakima  and  Snake  Rivers,  thus  tit- 
versing  the  entire  eastern  section  referred  to;  then  flows  along  tb« 
southern  border  of  the  Territory,  receiving  the  Lewis  and  Cowlit* 
Rivers  west  of  the  Cascade  range,  and  empties  into  the  Pacific  Ooe^D* 
It  aflbrds  great  facilities  for  commercial  traflic,and  aboands  in  delicious 
fish. 

Just  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  is  Shoalwater  BaJ* 
which  has  a  good  entrance  from  the  ocean  and  is  full  of  shoato  and 
flats.  The  latter  are  covered  with  oysters,  thousands  of  baskets* 
which  are  annually  shipped  to  various  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast  Hc^ 
ring,  codfish,  halibut,  and  sturgeon  also  there  abound. 

Twenty-five  miles  further  north  is  Gray's  Harbor,  having  an  exo^J". 
lent  entrance  from  the  oc^an,  bordered  with  extensive  and  valnah^ 
forests  of  fir  and  cedar,  receiving  the  Chehalis  River  ftom  the  east  ai»» 
the  Hnmtulup  and  the  Hoquiam  Rivers  from  the  north,  which  dran) 
great  fertile  valleys. 

PUGET   SOUND. 

Puget  Sound  is  a  great,  deep  inland  sea  extending  nearly  200  oikB 
from  the  ocean,  having  a  surface  of  about  2,000  square  mileB,  tn^  * 
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ore  line  of  about  1,594  miles,  indented  with  numerous  bays,  harbors, 
d  inlets,  each  with  its  peculiar  name,  and  contains  numerous  islands 
labited  by  farmers,  lumbermen,  herdsmen,  and  those  engaged  in 
arryiug  lime  and  building  stone. 

Admiral  Charles  Wilkes  has  well  described  this  pride  of  Washington 
Tritory  HS  follows : 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  those  waters  and  their  safety.  Not  a  shoal  ex- 
I  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty  Bay,  or  Hood's  Caual  that  can 
my  way  interrupt  their  navigation  by  a  seventy-four  gun  ship.  I  venture  nothing 
saying  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  possesses  waters  equal  to  these ; 
7  cover  an  area  of  about  ^2,000  square  miles  ;  the  shores  of  all  its  inlets  and  bays 
I  remarkably  bold,  so  much  so  that  a  ship's  side  would  strike  the  shore  before  her 
il  would  touch  the  ground. 

lie  country  by  which  these  waters  are  surrounded  is  remarkably  salubrious,  and 
)rd8  every  advantage  for  the  accommodation  of  a  vast  commercial  and  military 
Hue,  with  convenienct)  for  <locks,  and  a  great  many  sites  for  towns  and  cities,  at 
times  well  supplied  with  water,  and  capable  of  being  well  provided  with  evory- 
ng  by  the  surrounding  country-,  which  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture, 
lie  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  are  95  miles  in  length,  and  have  an  average  width  of 
miles.  At  the  entrance  (H  miles  in  width)  no  danger  exists,  and  it  may  be  «afely 
rigated  throughout. 

To  part  of  the  world  affords  finer  inlands,  sounds,  or  a  greater  number  of  harbors 
•n  are  found  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest 
M  of  vessels  and  without  a  danger  in  them  that  is  not  visible.  From  the  rise  and 
of  the  tide  (18  feet),  every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  erection  of  works  for  a  great 
ritime  nation, 
lie  country  also  affords  as  many  sites  for  water  power  as  any  other. 

3n  this  sound  are  already  situated  thriving  towns  and  cities,  bidding 
the  commerce  of  the  world. 

3n  the  eastern  part  of  the  sound,  near  the  cit}'  of  Seattle,  are  situated 
D  important  fresh- water  lakes  of  great  depth  and  beauty,  and  bordered 
great  forests  and  rich  deposits  of  coal.  Lake  Union,  the  smaller  of 
see,  having  an  area  of  6  square  miles,  6  miles  shore  line,  and  an  aver- 
B  depth  of  76  feet,  is  IJ  miles  distant  from  the  sound,  and  is  connected 
ill  it  by  a  small  stream  entering  into  Salmon  Bay.  The  eastern  shore 
Lake  Union  is  separated  from  Lake  Washington  by  a  low  isthmus, 

00  feet  wide.  Lake  Washington  ha«  an  area  of  60  square  miles,  75 
les  of  shore  line,  and  an  average  depth  of  200  feet,  with  numerous 
idlocked  harbors.  This  lake  is  connected  by  a  slough,  navigable  for 
■U  steamers,  with  Samamish  Lake  (9  miles  long),  and  drains  a  country 
h  in  natural  resources. 

Coring  the  year  covered  by  this  report  a  company  has  been  formed, 

1  the  work  fairly  commenced,  to  construct  a  ship-canal  connecting 
ke  Washington  by  way  of  Lake  Union  with  Puget  Sound.  If  this 
p  canal  can  be  completed  it  will,  among  other  advantages,  aftbrd  the 
wt  known  facilities  for  building  and  repairing  seagoing  ships  of  the 
latest  capacity  in  deep,  accessible  fresh  water,  where  the  teredo  can  do 
damage,  and  will  enable  the  United  States  Government  to  establish 
Teat  navy-yard  on  the  Pacific  coast  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
DStanoes.  I  believe  the  Government  could  well  afford  to  aid  the  com- 
liou  of  this  canal  by  suitable  legislation,  such  as  is  called  for  by  those 
laged  in  the  work ;  and  I  understand  that  no  appropriation  is  asked 

except  a  donation  of  lands  to  be  reclaimed  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
isbington  by  draining  the  waters  thereof  to  a  lower  level  through  the 
poeed  canal.  This  can  be  easily  accomplished,  inasmuch  as  the  sur- 
)  of  Lake  Washington  is  11  feet  higher  than  that  of  Lake  Union,  and 
tof  Lake  Union  is  7  feet  higher  than  the  waters  of  the  sound  at  high 
i.  The  Government  could  also  properly  reserve  a  suitable  body  of 
t>er  for  naval  purposes. 
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The  most  important  rivers  en toriiifj  iut:0  Pufjet  Sound  are  as  follows: 
tlio  Des  ('hutes,  emptying  into  Budd's  Inlet  at  Olympia,  notable  for  its 
fall  and  its  water  power;  the  Pnyallup,  flowing  through  a  rich  valley, 
mainly  <levoled  to  hop  culture,  into  C'ommene^ment  Bay  ne«rTacoma; 
the  navipihle  Duwaminh,  with  i!s  tributaries,  the  Wliite,  Black,  ami 
Cedar  Hivers,  fertilizing  rich  bottom  lands,  which  enters  Elliott  Bay 


ham  l»ay.  Near  the  outlet  of  the  latter  stream  are  the  reclaime<l  tide 
lands,  remarkable  for  their  imnuMise  croi)s  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley: 
the  Slvokomish  is  the  largest  stream,  emjityinfc  iiito  that  arm  of  Pu;:et 
Sound  railed  Hood's  Canal.  All  these  streams  are  serviceable  for  the 
shipniiMit  of  lo;i:s  to  tide- water,  except  in  instances  where  the  ilehmfTom 
rhe  forest  has  lotlpMl  and  formed  sna<;s  interruj>tin«:  navipitioii.  For 
this  reason  it  is  im]Mntant  that  the  (Tovernment  should  make  ample 
provision  by  aj)proj)riation  for  clearin*!^  out  these  streams.  The  im- 
mense wealth  of  this  country  in  its  timber  calls  for  the  utmost  considera- 
tion on  the  jKirt  of  ^le  Government  in  favoring  shipments  thereof  to 
tide  water. 

FERTILITY. 

In  reganl  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  climatic  conditions  favor- 
in;!  the  production  of  cereals  probably  no  country  in  the  world  causun^atf 
that  jjortion  of  the  Territory  bordering  on  Idaho,  a  boot  shaped  reijionex- 
tending  southward  from  near  Spokane  Falls  to  Colfax,  and  thence  loand 
including  the  Walla  Walla  Valley.  As  a  ])reseut  indication  of  thiscrop, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Prescott,  manager  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navijration 
Coni])any,  in  answer  to  inquiry,  intbrms  me  that  his  ctmipany  ex|»ectto 
bring  out  from  Kastern  Washint:ton  Territory  alone  by  their  liues  of 
trans})ortation  the  present  year  150,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flonr. 

(jreat  interest  is  also  centered  in  the  Big  Bend  country,  lying  vest  of 
Cheney.  During  the  past  year  settlers  have  peo]dtMl  this  regiou  wort 
rapitlly  than  ever  before;  though  it  is  still  si)arsely  inhabited. 

The  extensive  valleys  of  Klickitat,  Y'akinja,  and  Kittit^is,  justeastof 
theCavScraderange,havegreatcai)abiIities  of  development,  being  adapted 

to  fruits  and  cereals  as  well  as  to  stock-raising,  ^ow  that  the  Ca*«^* 
branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  being  rapidly  coustTUctetl  ia 
the  din»ction  of  these  distant  open  plains,  they  are  becoiniuf:  nwre 
reiidily  accessible,  and  are  receiving  a  large  increment  to  their  popab- 
tion.  '  In  many  instances  where  artificial  irrigation  is  needled  it  is  re^dilf 
obtainable  at  a  moderate  expense.  At  a  few  localities  in  Eastern  Waak* 
ington,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Ainsworth,  it  is  desirable  tM 
irrigation  be  promoted  by  sinking  artesian  wells,  and  it  would  be  w 
if  tlie  Government  woukl  adopt  some  mode  of  stimulating  the  practice 
of  that  system  of  culture,  thereby  redeeming  a  naturally  rich  soil  uo* 
doomed  to  disuse. 
An  able  and  scientific  writer  8a3'8 : 

It  18  11  known  fact  that  tho  most  productive  and  enduring  wheat  lauds  of  oar  co*' 
tincnt  ho  between  the  CaacadeH  and  the  Rocky  Mnuntaiu8.  They  have  th«l«n^ 
proportions  of  the  potash  and  phoHphat<*s  which  uourifth  the  ceteala.  It  bM  betf 
stated  by  n  well-known  geologist  that  during  the  six  distinctly  noted  To]canieoT«^ 
flows  the  ashes,  which  were  carrie<l  largely  bv  the  prevailing  winds  eastwaid  {■!> 
the  bays  and  lakes  which  formerly  occnpied  the  great  interior  basin,  mingled  win 
other  sediaienty  to  form  the  deep  depositii  which  now  oonatitale  the  aoUa  of  tiMM  tit 
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ysand  high  prairie  lands.  It  is  easy  to  infer  that  the  excess  of  alkali  in  spots  re- 
Its  from  the  drainage  of  this  substance  from  the  hills.  Bat  the  wheat  harvests  of 
alia  Walla  and  Whitman  Counties  pn>ve  the  wonderful  fertility  of  this  region, 
irery  year  the  crops  seem  to  increase  in  value  and  amount.  The  hills  and  dry  sage- 
nsh  plains  have  rewarded  the  cultivator.  It  is  known  that  every  acre  touched  oy 
Biter  becomes  Inxuriant  with  cereals  and  fruits.     •     *     » 

It  is  known  that  an  ocean  of  aerial  moisture  floats  over  these  regions  from  the  vast 
^tem  ocean.  It  needs  only  a  cooler  to  deposit  the  dews.  Every  flelil  or  blade  of 
am  or  grain  acts  as  a  cooler.  The  iields  of  winter  grain,  started  by  «  arly  vain  or 
siting  snows,  provide  the  vegetation  which  in  summer  deposits  enougli  of  this  aerial 
>iBt4ireto  perfect  their  growth  until  the  harvest.  The  deep  plowing  loosens  the 
ilsoas  to  absorb  the  air  loaded  with  moisture,  which  grows  cool  fuough  to  leave 
moisture  about  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Thus  the  lauds  that  have  for  ages  abounded 
the  bunch  grass,  which  is  now  wasting  away  before  the  increase  of  llorks  and  herds, 
n  be  restored  by  the  plow,  and  the  choice  cereals,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  com, 
th  orchards  about  every  farm-house. 

In  Western  Wasbiogtoii  less  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  ag- 
:altnre  than  to  the  very  profitable  ])ursuits  of  liiiuberin^  aud  luiuiug. 
ipplies  of  the  necessaries  and  luxnriesof  life  shipped  from  California 

Pu^et  Sound  have  been  so  cheap  and  convenient  that  clearing  the 
Qd  and  cultivating  the  fields  have  offered  less  inducenumts  to  rugged 
bor  than  have  the  other  industries  of  this  region.  But  the  recent 
)nderful  results  of  hop-farming  in  this  part  of  the  Territory  and  the 
iinulus  of  an  increased  demand  for  fruits,  vegetables,  and  hay  for 
►me  consumption,  together  with  the  enormous  yield  and  the  export 
mand  for  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  have  of  late  induced  many  to  uu- 
rtake  the  development  of  rich  alluvial  **  brush  lands,"  which,  when 
iared,  produce  an  annual  income  amounting  to, an  enormous  percent- 
eupon  the  outlay  required  to  bring  them  into  cultivation. 
It  may  be  truthfully  said  of  both  the  great  sections  of  this  Territory 
at  in  no  general  sense  has  there  ever  been  a  failure  of  crops  for  cli- 
itic  reasons.  With  rare  local  exceptions,  such  as  on  high,  sandy,  and 
avell3'  uplands  in  the  west,  or  upon  low,  unwatered  alkaline  plains, 
wely  adjacent  to  the  great  rivers  of  the  east,  harvests  can  be  relied 

with  unfailing  certainty. 

TIDE  LANDS. 

Large  bodies  of  land  along  the  sound,  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
)8t  notably  in  Snohomish  and  Skagit  Counties,  have  been  reclaimed 
m  overflow  by  diking.  They  have  been  extensively  cropped  since 
70,  prove  to  be  exceedingly  productive,  and  are  principally  devoted 
hay,  oats,  and  barley.  Sir,  Eldridge  Morse,  a  good  authoritv  on  this 
bject,  estimates  that  27,000  acres  have  been  already  diked,  and  that 
5,000  acres  more  on  Puget  Sound,  besides  23,000  acres  on  Siioalwater 
►y  and  the  Pacific  coast,  can  be  thus  reclaimed  with  great  profit.  Ac- 
fisibility  fjo  water  for  shipment  often  adds  to  the  value  of  the  crops 
18  obtained. 

Productions  of  the  soil. 

grains,  veaetables,  fruits,  grasses,  etc. 

is  already  indicated,  the  yield  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  cannot 
excelled  anywhere  in  the  United  States;  theaverage  yield  of  wheat  is 
lasbels  per  acre,  and  there  are  well  accreditinl  instances  where  whole 
ns  have  yielded  at  the  rate  of  40  bushels,  and  even  50  bushels,  per  acre, 
in  a  few  cases,  particularly  in  the  region  of  Walla  Walla  and  Whit- 
1  counties,  even  this  rate  has  been  considerably  exceeded  the  present 
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year.    The  yield  of  potatoes  in  Western  Washington  has  varied  from 
200  to  650  bushels  per  acre. 

Of  grasses,  timothy,  red-top,  and  clover  cannot  be  excelled  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  During  each  of  a  number  of  years  past  I  have  raised  an 
average  of  over  3i  tons  of  timothy  to  the  acre  on  my  own  meadow  of 
about  100  acres. 

The  several  classes  and  varieties  of  fruit,  are  such  as  are  generally 
cultivated  along  the  belt  of  the  middle  latitude,  more  particularly  that 
district  comj)rising  Western  New  York  and  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Many  kinds  of  the  apple,  pear,  quince,  peach,  plum,  and  cherry,  with  the 
smaller  fruits,  from  vines  and  shrubb(?ry,  flourish  in  great  perfection. 
The  ])each  and  its  congeners,  as  also  the  grape,  thrive  best  in  the  east- 
em  division  and  in  those  island  counties  bordering  on  the  Columbia 
Eiver. 

Sweet  potatoes,  sorghum,  tobacco,  egg-plant,  melons,  and  corn  thrive 
in  the  Yakima  Valley.  Corn  is  but  little  raised  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Territory,  and  then  generally  for  use  while  it  is  green.  Here  the 
plum  and  cherry  attain  a  large  size  and  a  superior  flavor. 

Mr.  John  M.  Swann,of  Olympia,  an  experienced  horticulturist,  says: 

Onr  winter  climatic  i«  so  mild  that  protection  of  trees  and  vinew  is  never  thought 
of,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  any  are  injnred,  nor  do  tlie  diheasen  pecnliar  to  the  saw* 
clasHes  in  the  Eastern  States  affect  them  here,  sneh  as  the  wooley-ajihis  on  theappl** 
the  hli^ht  on  the  pear,  the  hlack  knot  on  the  phim,  and  the  yellows  on  the  peach. 
That  destrnctive  enemy  of  the  plnm  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  cnrcnlio,  is  uukuuwn 
here.  ' 

Thronj^hont  the  Pn;^<*t  Sonnd  hjusin,  constitnting  the  {greater  part  of  We^rtem  vNasU' 
ington,  fruit  raising  lias  one  drawhaek.  In  places  situated  some  distune*  back  froiw 
the  shores  of  the  sound,  fruit  hlossoms,  and  sometimes  the  young  foliage,  an' li«^'*^ 
t^  he  nipped  hy  the  late  spring  frosts,  which  have  heen  known  at  time«  to  ^*^iolwly 
affect  not  only  the  fruit  and  foliage,  but  the  health  of  the  tree,  and  in  extreme  ca«sth«? 
very  life  of  the  tree  itself.  But  the  lamls  immediately  bordering  on  the  sound  are 
favorable  to  fruit  growing. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Burr,  of  01ym])ia,  and  many  others  have  realized  wonderfal 
results  from  cranberry  vines  obtained  a  few  years  ago  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Lawton,  of  Seattle,  a  skilled  nurseryman,  reports  that  the 
following  grow  tiiere  to  great  perfection  :  Cabbage,  jusparagus,  beans 
(excej)t  Lima),  beets,  brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower,  carrots,  celery,  cu- 
cumber, kale,  leeks,  lettuce,  onions,  parsley,  parsnips,  peas,  potatoeis 
radish,  rhubarb,  spinach,  squash,  turnips,  blackberry,  currants,  go^^JJ^' 
berries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  a  certain  variety  of  i)eack*^^ 
favorable  locations;  that  grajx^s  and  apricots  and  other  varieties ^^ 
peaches  suffer  on  account  of  cool  nights. 

It  ought  to  be  understood  that  there  is  an  important  difterence  1>^ 
tween  the  climates  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  parts  of  the  Territory^ 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  eastern  division  being,  in  the  summer,  i^ 
and  in  winter,  34^;  while  that  of  the  western  division  is  63^  in  sumj^ert 
and  3iP  in  winter.  It  may  be  deemed  remarkable  that  these  sectioD^ 
l3'ing  contiguous  in  the  same  latitude  and  with  but  little  difference ''J 
elevation,  should  dilier  so  much  in  temperature,  viz,  10°  during  ^*^ 
growing  season  and  5^  during  tjje  dormant  season. 

There  is  also  a  great  difference  between  the  two  sections  in  resj)^ 
to  the  amount  of  rainfall,  the  climate  of  Western  Washington  affordi^' 
a  greater  quantity  of  moisture.  As  the  causes  for  this  differeDce  af* 
given  under  another  head  in  another  section  of  this  report,  I  willrefra** 
from  any  further  reference  to  it  here,  simply  citing  it  as  a  reason  tosho^ 
why  some  classes  of  fruits  succeed  better  in  the  one  division  thanintte 
other. 
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Hops.-^The  climate  and  soil  in  the  bottom  lands  and  valleys  of  Wash- 
igton  Territory  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  th6  cultivation  of  hops ;  and 
tore  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant 
L  the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound  than  elsewhere  in  the  Territory,  where 

thrives  in  rich  alluvial  sandy  bottoms.  Within  the  past  few  years  an 
icreasing  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  business  of  hop-raising, 
nd  the  yards  have  been  multiplied  and  extended. 

Daring  the  fifteen  years  since  the  beginning  of  its  important  cultiva- 
on  in  this  region  this  crop  has  never  Mled  nor  been  attacked  by  dis- 
Me,  nor  deteriorated  by  reason  of  the  roots  being  kept  on  the  same 
md  without  being  replanted.  It  is  believed  that  the  Duwamish,  the 
V'hite  Eiver,  and  the  Puyallup  Valleys  could  easily  produce  as  many 
ops  as  are  now  raised  in  the  United  States  if  labor  could  be  obtained 
>  pick  them.  Indians  have  been  mainly  relied  upon  to  do  the  picking, 
Qd  they  have  flocked  to  the  sound  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Terri- 
bly, even  from  beyond  the  mountains.  Many  have  come  in  canoes 
t)m  regions  near  the  outlet  of  the  sound  and  from  British  Columbia  to 
agage  temporarily  in  this  occupation,  then  to  purchase  goods  in  the 
jjaceut  towns  and  return  to  their  old  haunts.  They  appear  to  excel 
le  whites  in  their  ability  for  picking,  and  conduct  themselves,  as  a  rule, 
ery  peaceably.  This  year  there  has  been  a  great  scarcity  of  pickers  in 
roportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crop. 

I  cannot  do  better  in  this  connection  than  to  quote  the  very  reliable 
^port  which  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Stewart,  of  Puyallup  : 

There  are  ia  cultivation  in  hops  in  tlii.<4  valley  at  this  <late  1,164  acres,  distributed 

Hong  103  growers.     E.  Meeker  has  the  largest  yard,  120  acres  ;  this  makes  the  aver- 

^abont  lif  acres  to  each  grower.     I  am  unable  to  tell  yon  the  nnmber  of  acres  of 

>P8  last  year. 

My  average  yield  for  thirteen  years  has  been  '2,111  ponnds  per  acre ;   average  price, 

'f  cents,  rt»ckoning  for  the  thirteen  years  prior  to  this.     My  yield  this  year  is  1  ton 

*r  acre.     Several  growers  this  year  claim  t«»  have  raised  as  high  as  3,000  ponuds  to 

I© acre,  and  two  as  high  as  4,000  pounds.     The  probable  average  yield  this  year  is 

Hjut  1,900  pounds. 

We  have  been  short  of  pickers  this  season,  for  the  Hrst  time,  and  some  hops  have 

Jne  unpicked  on  that  account ;  but  probably  not  more  than  20  acres  in  this  valley. 

*rhe  highest  yield  o;j  a  yard  of  the  second  year's  growth  has  probably  been  more 

'an  1,000  pounds  per  acre.     I  usually  raise  1,000  pounds  the  first  year  I  plant. 
• 

I  also  beg  leave  to  submit  a  more  jreneral  report  which  I  have  just  re- 
vived from  Mr.  E.  Meeker,  of  Puyallup,  who  is  uudoubted  authority  on 
Us  subject. 

In  a  private  note  he  states  that  while  his  rtgures  ave  sometimes  ap- 
foximate,  yet  he  believes  them  to  be  generally  correct. 

He  reports  as  follows : 

Inaiiswer  to  your  inquiries  with  reference  to  hops  grown  in  Washington  Territory 

l»ave  to  state  the   folh»wing:  Nnmber  of  acres,  2,35.5,  divided  as  follows :  Pierce 

*«uity,  18«4,  1.277  acres;  18^<3,  1,251  acres  ;  King  County,  1884,878  acres;  1883,826 

IJji.    Scattering,  estimated,  200  aeres. 

The  average  yield  of  hops  in  Washington  Territiuy  for  twelve   years  last  past  has 

^  l,f»i'0  pounds  per  acre,  not  including  the  present  exceptional  year. 

The  average  price  obtained  by  growers,  not  includiuir  the  exceptionally  high-priced 

^of  1882,  has  been  18  cents  per  pound,  for  a  ]»eriod  of  twelves  years. 

Th«  average  cost  of  production  tor  the  same  period  has  been  10  cents  per  pound. 

Xlie  quality  of  our  hops  rates  second  only  to  the  New  York  State  hops,  which  have 

•"•tofore  been  rated  as  a  standard  of  qnalit.v.     In  some  respects  ours  are  better  than 

^  New  York  State  hops,  because  of  freedom  from  dis<'.ase,  cleaner  picking,  and  more 

•  fonu  color.     The  marker  value  of  our  hops  now  more  nearly  approaches  that  of 


gro^ 
5^earsof  large  surplus  they  will  command  a  better  price  than  has  prevailed  hereto* 
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for*',  wlioii  our  wholo  pruiluct   wjih  shipped  to  San   Fraucisco,  and  th*»re  wW  and 
chiKSfd  as  Call  lorn  i»  ]io])k. 

Tli«'  vn^\t  of  Wasliinj;:ton  Tcnilorv  for  the  four  years  prior  to  ihis  has  hem  as  fol- 
lows :  1?<>'0,  4,lKM)balf.s:  1-81,  (NniM'bahs;  insj.  h,470  balos  ;  IHK^/J.IUU  bait-*. 

Thi'sr  fi;;nivM  an*  takvn  from  Hio  fstiniato  of  the  Messrs.  Lili<Mithal  <&  (.'i»..  of  San 
Franriseo,  and  d«?not(^  only  tlir  rn»i»  niovouiont  thron^li  the  retjnlar  ehaunel  of  iru'lf 
for  shipment  Kast  and  to  San  Francisco;  to  ii  should  be  addril  those  U!»fil  for  l<Kal 
consumption  in  the  Territory  ami  in  Orc^ion,  amoiintin|j:  to  fully  'iW  hales  each  > ear, 
to  the  host  <»r  my  judj^nu-nt. 

As  stated  brfii're,  the  crop  of  l'^4  is  exce]>tionnl,  in  this,  that  it  i^  the  lieavif^t  aver- 
ape  yield  ever  jjrown  in  any  <-ountry.  It  is  not  yet  all  marketed,  but  enough  is  known 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  fully  v*-i.(Mi(»  balcN  have  been  jirown,  and  many  plate  the 
viehl  still  higher.  In  some  exceptional  cases  tin*  yield  has  been  simply  euornioii-.  I 
know  of  lioji-yaHls  in  boili  the  White  Kiver  ami  the  Pnyallup  Valh'VH  that  v.tl'W 
4,000  ixJUTuls  per  ai're;  ami  there  hav<'  been  i)arts  of  acres  harvested  that  gaveajifU 
of  nearly  r>,00(J  ]><ninds  per  aen-. 

The  soil  best  ada|>te(l  to  raisinj;  bojis  i^.  the  alluvial  (b-posit  found  in  the  riv»'r-l"»l- 
t4»ni  land  atljaeent  to  l*ii;;et  iSouiid ;  yit  j;0'  <l  n-Mill'-  have  been  (ddaineil  on  the  table 
lands  in  certain  localities,  notal»ly  on  the  n]>per  Whiti'  liiver. 

The  first  hops  were  jilaTited  in  the  Puyallnp  Valley  in  th<'  ytar  MX?, n'Sidtiiij;  inthi* 
production  of  one  bale. 

It  is  noticed  that  the  jjreat  increase  of  ]>r()dnction  is  in  the  vicinity  of  tin*  i«ia« 
where  the  liist  ViMitnre  was  maib*.  And  it  has  resulted  in  buildin;^  up  then- a  Nrry 
larj::e  and  pros]n'rous  inten\st. 

Since  the  opening  <)f  the  Northern  Pacific  b'ailroad  direct  shipsuents  have Ix'en  made 
to  all  parts  of  the  I'nited  ^^tates  and  t<»  hoiwlon.  fully  twenty  car-loails  of  the  cn'p 
of  lf^84  bavin;;  u])  {i>  this  date  (Ortobi'r  17)  been  sbippi'd  to  tlie  latter  market. 

Allh<»n;;h  sonu'  have  luen  diM(Uira;;e«l  by  the  low  prices  prevailin*;  sevenil  \«*ar(» 
a{j:o,  ami  by  the  diflicnlty  exi»erieme(l  in  procuriujL:  la!»orers  to  harvest  the  « nt- .^^^ 
it  is  believtd  this  inten  st  is  as  vet  in  its  infancv.  and  that  the  time  is  not  far<li-taiit 
■when  our  ]U'0(lnctions  will  be  Inri^ely  increased,  and  that  the  marketable  value  ctyj' 
hops  will  reach  a  much  hi«;her  standard  than  now  pn*vails. 

FLORA. 

Tin*  Territory  ])ri*seiits  a  tioni  dirtpriii*;:  greatly  in  the  two  parts  sepa- 
rated by  the  Caseade  J\I on n tains. 

On  the  2(),(MK),()U0  acres  of  timber  hind  in  tlie  whole  Territon*  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  standing'  4()(),0()0,(H)0,0(M)  feet  of  merchantable 
timber,  aild  that  is  priucipully  found  on  the  western  side.  Here  a  sata- 
rated  atmosphere,  constantly  in  contact  witli  the  coast  range  system  of 
upheaval,  together  with  the  temi)erature,  induces  a  vegetation  aliuort 
tropical  in  its  Iuxurianc(».  On  the  better  soils,  the  8hotch<\'  bills  and 
uplands,  and  on  the  alluvial  plains  an<l  river  bottoms  grow  the  preat 
timber  trees  wiiich  su])ply  the  material  for  the  chief  industry  of  Tnget 
Sound,  the  red  lir  {Puck  dot  mi  ga  dou(ilaHi)^  the  white  fir  (Abie*  §rM^^\  \ 
the  Sitka  spruce  (Picea  sitkensi^),  ancl  the  cedar  ( Thuya  giganiea),  Theao 
great  timber  trees  are  variously  named  and  known,  cliietiy  beeau* 
Douglas,  who  first  reporte<l  them  to  science,  did  not  live  to  work  up 
and  report  his  vast  collections.  Our  most  valuable  fir  has  been  known 
as  an  abies,  a  pinus,  and  a  i)icea.  Dr.  Grey  and  Watson,  our  bijrt 
and  oidy  general  authority,  make  of  it  a  new  genus  with  the  name  above 
given.  This  fir,  the  Pseudotnuga  donglasi^  is  distinguished  by  the  three- 
pointed  bracts  of  its  pendant  cx)ne  and  its  thick,  rough  bark.  Tbetwe 
is  sometimes  12  feet  in  diameter  and  300  feet  high.  It  will  often  cot 
12,000  feet  of  lumber. 

The  Cottonwood  {Pojmlus  fremonti)  and  the  balm  {Populus  triekocarfoj 
are  abundant  in  a  few  localities  on  both  sides  of  the  mouutaius;  butff 
Puget  Sound,  beiuif  in  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  barrels,  tfj 
doomed  to  wholesale  destruction  because  of  the  valuable  land«  whiw 
they  o<^Mipy,  they  are  fast  disai)pearing. 

The  hard  woods  used  for  furniture,  for  manufactiirea,  and  for  omi- 
meutal  finish  are  the  oak  {Quercus  parryana\  the  alder  (i4 tow rtAw)? 
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cash  {Iraxinus  oregana)^  the  yew  {Taxua  brevifolia),  and  the  maple 

Leer  macrapkyllum).    These  are  abundaut  in  a  few  localities  and  are 

iiy  valnable,  bnt  are  culpably  wasted  because  of  the  quality  of  the 

nds  which  they  occui)y. 

Tlie  characteristic  shrubs  are  the  Cornels  and  the  Spiraeas,  many 

ccies.    These,  with  the  low  thickets  of  salal  (Gaultheria  shalhn)^  Ore- 

m  g^pe  (berberis),  and  fern  (chiefly  pteris,  which  is  the  most  abund- 

it)  and  the  tangle  of  the  trailing  blackberry  (Rubm  pedntus)  make  the 

re8ts  impenetralde  save  where  the  ax  or  the  wild  beast  or  the  wilder 

€  bave  left  their  trails. 

The  dense  sliade  of  the  forest  gives  little  opportunity  for  the  growth 

the  more  lowly  herbs.  Where  the  fire  has  opened  these  shades  to. the 
Cht  the  almost  universal  fire- weed  (epilobium)  and  the  lovely  brown 
"c-moss  (funaria)  abound.  In  8wamj)s  and  lowlands  the  combustion  of 
^cay,  almost  as 'quick  and  effective  as  fire  itself,  opens  large  spaces  to 
€  light;  and  here  abound  chiefly  the  skunk  cabbage  of  the  Pacific  coast 
rsiehiton)  and  many  forms  of  the  loveliest  mosses,  grown  beyond  belief 
Tt?  hy  those  who  have  looked  upon  their  tropical  congeners.  Hypnums 
id  Mniums  make  the  great  mass  which  meet  the  eye ;  and  among  the 
any  less  obvious  forms  a  careful  search  will  reveal  many  new  species 
raracteristic  of  this  coast  alone.  The  lower  forms  of  the  cryptogams, 
€  lichens  and  the  fungi,  abound  in  greatest  profusion,  as  might  be  ex- 
cited.   The  chief  interest  in  these  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 

them  springs  from  their  disposition  to  invade  the  more  valuable  forms 

vegetation  which  follow  advancing  civilization. 

A  single  decaying  trunk  of  the  great  fir  spoken  of  above  will  afford 

the  student  in  botany  occupation  for  days  and  weeks  of  study,  ac- 
rdiiig  U}  the  thoroughness  and  minuteness  of  his  investigation.  Mosses, 
rns,  lichens,  herbs,  shrubs,  undershrubs,  and  trees  are  rooted  in  the 
turated  bai'k  and  wood,  and  within  an  arm's  length  from  one's  seat 
any  species  of  each  class  may  be  found  in  luxuriant  gi'owth. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  greater  contrast  than  that  which  is  presented 
r  the  flora  of  Eastern  Washington.  Beyond  the  cloud  barrier  of  the 
onntains  a  scarcely  interrupted  timber  surface  no  longer  appears, 
ameuse  open  spaces,  without  timber,  save  at  long  distances  upon  the 
ountain  slopes  and  along  water  courses,  often  sunk  in  canons  below 
ght,  are  covered  with  low  shrubs  and  a  profusion  of  flowering  plants. 
be  firee  winds  are  unobstructed  in  their  relation  to  plants  as  seed-bear- 
«;  and,  although  the  number  of  species  com])ared  with  the  profusion 

flowering  plants  is  not  great,  the.se  great  plains  change  their  prevail- 
K  colors  often  during  the  advancing  seasons. 

The  prevailing  timber  tree  found  on  the  elevated  lands  and  along  the 
othills  is  the  Pinus  ponderosa^  while  on  the  mountain  slopes  the  two 
^minon  firs  (Pneudotsuga  douglmi  api)ears  here  with  Abies  menziesii)^ 
id  the  larch  (Tamerack)  (Larix  occidentnliH)^  with  thickets  of  Coe- 
lothas,  Spiraeas,  Vacciniums,  and  Shepherdia,  with  the  common  Ber- 
^ris,  give  to  the  mountain  forests  something  like  the  a])pearance  of 
1086  on  the  western  slope.  The  forests  of  pine  on  the  lower  slopes  are 
>en,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  verdure. 

The  characteristic  shrubs  of  the  plains  are  the  sage-brush  (Artemesia 
Uentata),  of  that  large  genus,  grease  wood  [Sarcobatus  vermmUatua), 
^  Furshia  tridentatay  which  has  as  yet  gained  no  common  name,  and 
•hmbby  herb,  known  familiarly  as  **  rabbit  grass  "  (lynosyris).    One 

more  of  these  appears  everywhere,  gray,  unattractive  plants,  upon 
e  ash-colored  soil,  unrelieved  in  the  somber  distance,  but  in  the  nearer 
Bw  complemented  by  the  innumerable  flowering  herbs  which  success 
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ively  tint  the  neutral  gray  with  their  varying  shades  of  color.  The 
Frittehirias  (F.  pudiea)^  Erythronuni  {E.  grandiftomm)^  and  the  Dode- 
catheon,  a  red  variety,  begin  the  season  in  3'ellow  and  red;  Collinsia, 
the  Penthstemons,  tlie  Gammas,  Clarkia,  and  Lewisia,  with  the  mauv 
Peucedamums  and  Eriogonnms,  and  with  the  great  variety  of  the  Com- 
positas  continue  the  changing  symphony  in  blue  and  yellow  to  the 
closing  scene ;  while  innumerable  varieties  of  various  tint«,  many  of 
them  new  species,  conspire  to  make  the  region  the  paradise  of  thebot 
anist :  indeed,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  seven-tenths  of  all  the  flower- 
ing plants  are  peculiar  to  these  States  and  Territories  ot  the  Pacific 
coast. 

A  reference  to  the  flora  of  the  Territory  in  such  a  paper  as  this  wonld 
be  incomplete  without  mention  of  such  plants  as  in  former  tiuies  and 
now,  to  a  large  extent,  have  supplied  food  to  the  aborigiual  races. 
Only  a  few  of  tlie  best  known  and  most  important  have  been  identified 
by  me ;  some  of  them,  however,  are  of  unquestionable  value.  Cbief 
among  these  are  the  *'Cammas"  (Soilla  csvulenfa),  w-hich  grows  in  aD 
dam])  places  in  the  greatest  ])rofusion,  a  bulb  of  undoubted  value, 
which  may  be  improved  by  cultivation.  Of  scarcely  less  imi>ortance  to 
the  Indians,  because  of  its  abundance,  is  the  "  kaus,''  a  root  of  one  or 
more  of  the  species  of  Peucedamurn.  A  more  valuable,  but  less  com 
mon,  food  plant  than  either  is  tln^ '' sa-weef  (Carnm  /;ar(/naW),  a  root 
combining  the  characteristic's  of  the  potato  and  the  parsnip ;  this  is » 
delicious  article  of  f(K)d  and  well  deserves  such  Ciire  a^  may  develop » 
larger  and  better  form.  The  "  ma-sii-wah,"  the  edible  valeriau,  {crop's 
in  considerable  profusion  in  the  river  bottoms,  and  is  spoken  of  lii^lilj 
by  the  Indians,  but  does  not  offer  to  their  inert  and  lazy  habit  of  life 
suflicient  abundance  to  make  it  more  tiian  a  luxury. 

Among  the  medicinal  i)lant.s  of  the  Territory,  Veratrum  album  (Fra- 
sera)  (Colombo),  two  species,  Aconritinn  fischni^  Arnica,  many  species, 
frequently  occur.  Geranium  rieharihonli  and  BerberU  aqni/olium  are 
the  only  ones  known  to  me  as  used  by  the  In<lians  i\s  niediciiie. 

The  various  grasses  of  this  eastern  region  are  the  chief  economic 
features  of  indigeiions  growth.  Most  of  these  are  known  by  the  jreneral 
name  of  ''  bunch  grass,"  a  name  easily  accounted  for  when  we  take  into 
consideration  theccmstantly  acting  winds  which  sweep  over  these  plains 
almost  withont  obstaeJe.  These  have  the  effect,  in  the  exceetlinglvligbt 
soil,  which  is  a  comminutc<l  breakdown  of  the  basaltic  rm-.ks  oftbe 
country,  to  leave  all  the  grasses  in  wind-swt*pt  tufts.  The  Stiiw-S 
Atropitt  tenuihlm^  Festuca  ncahreUa^  and  one  or  more  of  the  Triticnms* 
with  probably  many  others,  are,  for  reasons  above  mentioned,  calleu 
"  bunch  grass." 

FOOD-FISHES. 

The  waters  of  Puget  Sound  and  its  estntmes,  of  the  Straits  of  J "*"* 
de  Fuca  and  of  the  J*acilic  Ocean,  the  latter  aligning  the  westen* 
boundaries  of  the  Territory,  are  remarkably  rich  in  food-tish,! lie  curing 
of  which  in  various  forms,  canning,  drysalring,  and  packing  in  b>irre^ 
has  already  become  an  important  adjunct  of  the  commerce  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, the  output  of  salmon  alone  amounting,  as  will  be  seen  hy  refer- 
ence to  that  portion  of  this  rei)t)rt  relating  to  salmon  packing,  tonearl)*? 
if  not  quite,  $1,000,000  annually.  Hon.  James  G.  Swan,  of  Port To«- 
send,  assistant  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commissiou,  has  recently 
contributed  a  series  of  ]>apers  upon  "  The  food-fishes  and  food  prodncW 
of  Puget  Sound,"  from  which  most  of  the  fidlowiug  data  are  excerpted: 

The  principal  imh  found  at  preiteutiu  our  markets  are  the  salmon,  halibot,trttecodi 
green  cod,  rock  cod,  black  cod,  eulachon  smelt,  herring,  &c.,  and  of  ediWe  mollM**» 
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t1i«  oyster,  clam,  holothurian  or  bdobe  de  mer,  which  may  be  fonnd  of  commercial 
▼aloe  as  well  as  other  varieties,  skate,  cattle-fish,  sqnid,  &c.,  which  are  readily  eaten 
by  Imlians,  Chinese,  and  by  a  few  white  perHons  who  have  ascertained  their  excel- 
lence. 

Mmon, — ^Tbe  former  claim  that  the  salmon  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  identical  with 
tbeMlmon  of  the  Atlantic  is  disallowed  by  Jordan  and  all  of  the  ]at«  authorities,  who 
fil^m  the  former  as  ''Oocorhyuchus,''  a  Greek  derivative  meaninj^  hook- jawed,  from  a 
PMmliar  growth  which  takes  place  in  these  fish,  eBi>ecially  the  male,  after  they  ascend 
the  river  to  spawn. 

Of  all  the  anadaromouR  salmon  of  the  Pacific,  the  spring  silver  salmon  of  the 
Colombia  River,  Oncorhytichus  quinnatj  is  acknowledged  the  bent  in  size,  flavor,  and 
richaefe,  far  surpassing  any  salmon,  except,  perhaps,  the  king  salmon  of  Alaska, 
which  is  thought  to  be  of  this  species.  Occasionally^  the  Oncorhtinchus  quitinat  enters 
the  Straits  of  Fnca,  and  is  taken  by  the  Indians  with  hooks  when  trolling  in  Port 
Townsend  and  other  ba^s,  the  bait  used  being  uBually  a  herring,  although  the  fish 
readily  take  a  spoon  bait.  The  most  abundant  salmon  of  Puget  Sound  is  the  Onco- 
vftjricftiM  nerka,  the  ''blue-back  *'  of  the  fishermen. 

A  very  fine  variety  of  salmon,  Oncorhynchus  keta^  is  found  at  the 
Qninaielt  Biver,  Washington.  This  salmon  is  considered  superior  in 
flavor  to  the  "quinnat"  by  many  persons,  but  they  are  much  smaller, 
Inching  a  length  of  from  15  to  18  inches,  and  a  weight  of  from  4  to  5 
pounds.  This  salmon  is  abundant  in  Neah  Bay  and  in  Puget  Sound, 
although  not  so  fat  as  those  of  the  Qninaielt.  Besides  the  varieties 
mentioned  is  the  0.  gorbu4tcha^  or  hump  back,  and  the  Oncorhynchus 
KwrfoA,  or  true  dog-salmon,  which  has  no  commer<;ial  value. 

Professor  Jordan  and  Mr.  Gilbert  have  reduced  the  tifteen  varieties 
of  salmon  enumerated  by  Suckley  to  six,  having  found  that  many  of 
these  varieties  were  only  the  same  kind  of  salmon  in  ditterent  stages  of 
growth.  The  six  varieties  of  Jordan  and  Gilbert  bear  the  provisional 
names  of  "nerka,''  "gorbuscha,"  "quinnat,"  '^kisutch,"  "keta,"  and 
**kenuerlyi.'' 

BtiUbut, — ^The  common  halibut  of  the  Atlantic,  HippoffloHiis  ruhfaris,  is  an  Arctic 
B>6cie8,  which  extends  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  E-jstern  North  America,  and 
^  idt^ntical  with  the  halibut  of  North  wf^t  America.  This  valuable  food-fish  is  taken 
^  great  quantities  alou^  the  whole  Alaskan  coast  and  shores  of  British  Colombia  to 
Cape  Flattery,  Washinj^ton. 

The  principal  Hshiu);  of  Washiujjton  Territory  for  halibut  is  on  the  banks  otf  the 
Jptnmce  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  whorn  considerable  numbers  are  taken  annually  by 
tli«Makah  Indians  of  Cape  Flattery.  Tlu'se  fish  vary  in  wei^^bt  from  the  youu«j  ones 
^'•ighijig  from  15  to  20  pounds  to  the  older  autl  lar<;er  ones  \vei«jhiug  fnuu  100  to  150 
P*>vnd8  each.  Mention  is  made  of  one  halibut  weigliiu*:;  250  pounds.  Commercially 
^^••kiiig  the  halibut  fisheries  have  as  y<it  attained  no  prominence,  but  when  a  de- 
""Mtod  arises  for  this  fish,  either  salted,  dried,  and  su)ok<*d,  or  canned,  or  fresh  shipped 
P^k«d  on  ice,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Hui>ply  is  unlimited. 

Codfish, — Mr.  Swan  also  discusses  the  characteristics  of  the  true  cod 
^odns  morrkna,  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  comparing  it  with  the  Pacific 
'^•states  that  "recent  investigations  have  ])roved  that  there  is  acon- 
JiUerable  diiference  between  the  x\tlantic  and  the  Pacific  cod,  the  lat- 
*^  being  named  by  Professor  Jordan  Gadufi  viacrocephnlus.  The  cod- 
JJ^rt  l)ankK  of  the  Pacific  coast,  so  far  ns  discovered,  lie  far  north  of  the 
^©rritorial  limit<^,  and  it  is  only  as  a  curing*:  ground  for  the  fish  caught 
*J^  these  nortlicrn  waters  that  Puget  Sound  is  likely  to  become  idcnti- 
^1^  with  the  cod-fisheries  of  the  Pacific,  unless,  indeed,  the  demand  for 
^ti***P^ics  offish  should  stimulate  explorations  which  will  lead  to  the 
^J«covery  of  fishing-banks  in  the  waters  aligning  the  coast  of  the  Ter- 
^tory  and  within  its  jurisdiction. 


^C«/hi«  cod, — This,  the  Ophiodon  elongatus,  called  green  cod,  eultus  «.'od,  hulfalo  cod, 
JJj^.,  IB  plentifal  in  the  waters  of  Fuca  Straits  and  Fuj^et  8ound,  and  is  sold  by  dealers 
J^  the  markets  of  this  region  as  a  codtish,  whicli  in  general  apjiearance  and  markint^s 
?•  lomewbat  resembles.  This  fish,  fresh,  is  quite  equal  t.o  the  true  cod,  but  much 
^^her.     It  grows  to  a  large  size,  some  exeei)tional  specimens  weighing  75  pounds,  the 
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average  Immiir  from  10  to  'ir>  pouDds.     As  a  pickled  fish  it  is  excelleut,  bnt  (IriM  it  is 
not  luncli  Koiight  aft^-r  by  tluM«j>icun'H. 

hlavk  vod. — It  i8  claiiiH'd  that  tliis  <iiu' (iwh  in  i>ar  exc«>lh'iice  the  most  MoaieW 
flavoFfd,  richest,  and  ev«'ry  way  tlu^  b<^Mt  fisli  tak»*n  in  tli«?  salt  waters  cf  tlu- Nortli- 
west  coast.  Whm  lii>t  brought  tt>  tlie  attcntit^n  of  Prof«-hw»r  Jonlan.  in  l^^K  he  <iis- 
pe<5ted  tb«Mn  to  bi*  u  spi-oics  cloMfly  allit'd  to  the  C(»a1tish  or  polloek,  PoUaihUn r^jr^^t*- 
arius  of  En^hind.  Sp«'cinienK  of  tbe  fish,  however,  wut  ti»  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Rninl, 
United  States  Fisli  C.'oniniissioner,  w<»re  by  him  Hnbmitted  t^*  Prof.  Tarleton  ii.  lU^n, 
who.  after  (?areful  cxaniiiiMrion.  reji'cted  the  name  f'oVachiui  chalvogrtiminw,  sug- 
gested Ity  .Jordan,  and  named  them  Auoitloitoma  fimhria,  which  scientitic  naiii»thry 
have  at  pres«Mit. 

Tliirt  ti.-^h  is  abtnit  "24  inches  lon«i:,  with  black  l>ack  and  gray  belly.  ItH  oiiararter- 
istics  are  whiten«*ss  and  tirmuess  of  meat  texture,  and  richness  and  delicacy  ot  i1f!«lL 
and  capacity  to  bear  salting  iMpially  well  with  the  salmon. 

It  is  and  has  hitherto  bi'iMi  taken  almost  exclnsively  by  the  Indians  of  tb'Mnart 
with  lines  made  of  sea-kelj)  and  lu»oks  of  their  own  const  ruetiou.  The  de|illn'f  ^^Mt'i 
from  which  they  are  taken  ranges  from  :iO  to  Um  fathoriis.  even  deei»er.  Attcni]'!«ar^ 
being  ma«b'  by  Mr.  Swan  to  ntilize  the  deep-sea  cod  gill-net  in  the  captun- •►)  thf* 
lish,  which,  if  snci-essfnl,  will  mak*-  known  the  fact  that  ''in  the  near  \\at«'rsuf  I'li-ft 
8onn<l  there  is  a  mine  of  w«'altli  which  need^  bnt  to  b<'  d«*veloped  to  pTodiice  :i  n*» 
and  imi)oriant.  indnstry  to  ihe.  iishini^  popnlation  of  the  Northwest  coast." 

t^mallcr  food-fishis. — Tlie  ** Oulaclion/'  snudt,  jmhI  hririiig,  are  among 
the  smaller  salt-water  (isli  of  the  Northwest  coast  which  iiave  a  ooni- 
inercial  value.  The  foiiuer,  known  as ''tlie  candle-tish"  i'mm  its  ex- 
c^^ssive  oiliness.  l>elono;s  more  pro]K*rly  to  the  iiorriieru  waters.  i!>uielt 
and  herrin«^  in  innnmerahh*  quantities  abound,  and  to  some  exti'iit  are 
utilized  for  export,  the  former  lor  canniu<r  and  the  latter  for  saltinji. 
drying,  and  smoking:.  The  salmon-trout,  taken  in  the  waters  of  Pujjet 
Sound,  near  debouching:  fresh-water  streams,  is  one  of  the  gauK'.st  aud 
most  d(»licate  of  fish. 

Edible  moll u sis. ^T\n*  oyster  of  the  Northwest  coast  is  very  small,  but 
of  fine  tlavor.  It  is  found  in  marketable  quantities  at  Shoal  water  Bay 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  Olympia,  and  at  the  Sainish  Kiver. 
Attempts  at  cultivation,  with  a  view  to  increa>iing  the  supply,  are  meet- 
injif  with  some  success.  Transplanting:  (h)es  not  seem  to  incre-aiie  the 
size.  No  successtul  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  naituralize  the  lar^rer 
oyster  of  the  East.  The  oyster  trade  of  the  Northwest  coast  prolwUv 
reineseuTs,  in  passing  from  first  hands,  the  sum  of  $H)0,0(M)  annually. 
Clams,  ranging  in  size  from  the  circumference  of  alio-eent  piece  to  those 
of  from  8  to  10  pounds  in  weight,  are  abundant  along  the  shores  of  P«g«| 
Sound.  There  are  caiineri<\s  of  this  mollusk  at  Olympia,  Tacoma,  and 
New  Dungeness.  The  business  has  not  yet  assumed  any  great  de^w* 
of  i)rominence,  but  is  capable  of  being  expanded  to  meet  any  deraaiiw 
likely  to  arise.  The  other  mollusks,  as  well  as  other  edible  fish?  ^^ 
skate,  cuttlefish,  s<iuid,  &c.,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Swan,  are  merely w- 
ferre<l  to  as  part  of  the  food-fish  resources  of  the  Northwest  WMWt, 

OiinsL—Tlu^  waters  of  Paget  Sound  abound  with  dog-fisli,  a  81*ci« 
of  shark,  w  hich  are  taken  in  gn»at  numbers,  from  the  liveiu  of  vhich 
a  mei-chan table  oil  is  produced,  worth  in  the  market  about  50  cent*  p^ 
gallon. 

Mineral  B£Soubg£S. 
coal  fields  of  washington  territoey. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Washingtcm  Territory  is  tlie  Peuns.vlvan* 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  What  has  already  been  discovered  may  K^far^ 
establish  this  claim .  It  is  believed  by  those  who  have  maiie  this  wibjeci 
a  special  study  that  theie  is  very  much  tx)  be  learned  in  regard  to  th« 
mineral  resources  of  this  country.    All  the  coal-fieldB  proper  have  been 
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DDd  west  of  the  Cascade  rauge,  and  thus  far  chiefly  in  aud  near  the 
a^et  Sound  Basin.  The  places  first  discovered  and  worked  were  the 
al  fields  of  Bellingham  Bay,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Ter- 
»ry.  The  work  once  profitably  commenced  on  these  has  been  dis- 
ntinued.  Another  field  exists  south  of  Olympia,  in  the  valley  of  the 
cookumchuck  on  the  Chehalis.  The  explorations  there  have  been  limi- 
ri,  although  enough  is  known  to  indicate  the  probability  of  the  future 
tvelupment  of  these  fields.  East  of  Seattle  and  Lake  Washington  are 
e  Seattle  coalmines,  which  have  been  more  thoroughly  aud  extensively 
3rked  than  any  others,  have  had  a  wide  reputation  for  many  years, 
id  the  prospect  is  that,  under  proper  mauagrment,  they  will  be  suc- 
fisfully  worked  for  an  indefinite  period.  Prof.  George  F.  Whitworth, 
^m  whom  I  have  obtained  valuable  information,  says : 

Thei»e  fields  rnn  eastward  into  the  Inaqna  Valley,  and  i>robably  hUU  further, 
le  Renton  and  Talbot  coals,  abont  6  miles  south  of  the  Seattle  mines,  may  be  con- 
Lered  as  a  part  of  the  Lake  Washington  coal-liehh  The  Rentou  Company  is  work- 
s'the  Talbot  coal-field,  from  which  they  obtain  an  excellent  article  of  lignite  coal. 
1  the  mines  mentioned  thns  far  belong  to  this  class  ;  they  are  proj>erly  to  be  t^^rmtid 
pnitic,  and  the  coal  is  valnablo  both  for  steam  aud  domestic  purposes.  Next  in 
iportAnce  to  these  are  the  Puyallup  coal-fields,  spreading  in  various  ilirections 
*Dg  the  Carbon  River,  np  the  South  Fork  of  the  Puyallup,  on  Flett  Creek  and 
«th  Prairie  Creek.    The  veins  of  coal  seem  to  beiiuite  numerons,  and  ditl'er  widely 

their  character;  many  of  them  are  bituminons,  a  few  semi-bituminous,  between 
fnite  and  bitnmiuons.  The  coals  of  this  region,  where  the  veins  are  clean,  are  sn- 
fioT  in  qnality  to  the  coals  previously  mentioned.  Most  of  these  are  coking  coals, 
re  ojit  generally  more  heat,  and  contain  a  larger  per  cent,  of  carbon.     They  can 

n«ed  not  only  for  steam  and  domestic  puri>oses,  but  also  for  gas,  for  forge  coal,  and 
r  coke.  A  superior  article  of  coke  •can  be  ])roduced  from  some  of  these  fields, 
iich  will  be  found  valuable  in  the  smelting  of  iron.  There  are  three  distinct  col- 
ties  in  this  region,  one  at  Wilkesou  on  Flett  Creek,  a  second  at  Carbonado  on  Car- 
n  Kiver,  and  the  third  on  South  Prairie  Creek.  At  the  latter  place  the  vein  is 
inner,  cleaner,  and  more  regular  in  its  strike  than  in  the  generality  of  the  Puyallup 
Ids.  Its  present  production  is  *200  tons  per  day.  The  mine  at  Wilkesou  has  bnt 
Mntly  been  reopened,  and  therefor  its  ca]»acity  has  not  yet  been  determined.  There 
9  qnitea  number  of  veins  at  and  about  Wilkesou,  but  the  greater  uuml»er  are  mani- 
it  on  Carbon  River.  The  production  of  the  Carbonado  Hill  mine  has  reached  1,000 
W  per  day.  One  drawback  to  much  of  this  field  is  the  broken  nature  of  the  coun- 
f,  which  has  dislocated  the  veins  and  placed  them  at  various  angles  both  in  strike 
td  pitch,  in  some  instances  the  pitch  being  nearly  vertical.  But  the  coal  is  valua- 
e,  and  tuethods  will  be  adopted  by  which  the  most  of  these  fields  will  be  worked, 
le  latest  discovery,  and  probably  the  most  valuable  coal-field,  is  that  known  as  the 
Nbr  or  Green  River.  This  lies  to  the  east  and  south  of  Lake  Washington,  and  is 
tabtless  a  continuance,  in  some  measure  at  lenst,  of  the  most  easterly  veins  found 
t  the  Puyallnp.  The  coals  are  of  the  same  q'uality,  bituminous,  mostly  clean.  The 
•eof  the  country,  especially'  on  Cedar  River,  is  more  level,  and  the  veins  lie  at  less 
lite  aosles,  and  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  cheaply  worked.  On  the  Green  River  the 
twtry  IS  more  broken  and  similar  to  that  found  at  Carbonado.  This  field  is  be- 
^ed  to  be  more  extensive,  and  there  are  in  some  portions  of  it  thin  anthracitic 
Mds  of  coal. 

-A  few  miles  from  Renton,  on  Cedar  River,  is  the  MacAllister  vein  or  mine,  on  which 
Qik  has  recently  been  conimenced.  Its  quality  seems  to  be  intermediate  between 
tominons  and  lignitic,  as  its  position  would  indicate. 

Professor  Whitworth  also  refers  to  the  coal  discovered  on  the  Skagit 
iver  as  forming  a  link  in  the  chain  that  reaches  from  Bellingham  Bay 
I  the  north  to  Chehalis  Valley  on  the  south.  Some  of  these  indications 
«nD  to  be  of  separate  and  distinct  basins,  differing  materially  in  strike 
Id  pitch;  bat  the  more  eastern  veins  along  the  foothills  of  the  Cascade 
iige  give  evidences  of  continuity  which  may  yet  prove  them  to  be  a 
Dgline  of  rich  bituminous  veins  from  the  valley  of  the  Chehalis  through 
e  Skookamchnck,  crossing  the  valleys  of  the  Puyallup,  Green,  the 
)dar,  the  Sooqualmie,  and  the  Skagit,  to  near  the  northern  boundary 
the  Tierritory. 
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James  F.  Jones,  mining eugineerand superintendent, makes 
report  to  this  office,  in  which  he  says : 

The  New  Castle  mine  is  located  iu  King  County,  on  sections  26  and  27 
24  north,  range  5  east  of  Willamette  meridian,  l^  miles  from  tide«water 
it«  shipping  point. 

The  outcroppings  of  the  coal-beds  mined  were  discovered  some  twenty 
ago:  and  the  operations  of  mining  began  about  the  year  1872. 

The  output  has  been  increasing  annually  since,  from  a  few  hondred  torn 
tons  in  1883,  wbich  equalled  nearly  22  per  cent,  of  the  Pacific  coast  consun 
55  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  the  Territory. 

The  coal  is  taken  from  three  beds,  and  is  commercially  known  as  the  '^ 
nite,"  having  u  bright  luster  and  a  good  fracture.  It  is  a  good  and  cho 
steam  generating  and  for  domestic  use,  and  is  chiefly  sold  in  California  ai 
A  ton  of  the  coarse  coal,  in  its  marketable  condition,  is  equal  to  aboat  41 

The  approximate  analysis  of  the  coal  is : 

Fixed  carbon 

Hydro  carbou 

Moisture 

Ash 


The  condition  of  the  coal  adds  much  to  its  value,  which  is  not  indie 
above  analysis. 

The  beds  mined  are,  beginning  at  the  lowest,  14  feet,  10  feet,  and  5  fe< 
ness.  The  formation  is  folded  into  what  is  geologically  termed  **  basins,'' 
sides  sloping  from  3(F  to  50^,  and  the  course  of  the  trend  of  the  axis  abou 
west. 

Statement  of  coal  shipmentfi  from  New  Castle  ntine  from  June  30,  1879,  to  J 

each  year,  commencing  July  1  and  ending  with  June  30. 

1879 

1880 

1B81 

1882 

1883 

Total  for  five  years 

The  Franklin  mine  is  located  in  King  County,  on  sections  19,  18,  and  7 
21  north  range  7  east,  Willamette  nieridian,  on  the  border  of  the  Green 
miles  from  tide- water. 

There  are  three  coralbeds  already  developed  ranging  from  6  feet  to  18  fe 
ness.  The  coal  is  of  the  bituminous  kind,  and  is  chemically  rioher  in  a 
the  Seattle  coal.    The  analysis  of  the  three  beds  is  as  follows : 


Ko.10 
vein. 

Fixed  carbon 

A-- - 

97.68 

88.92 

8.88 

&07 

51 

Hydro  carbon 

p 

Moisture 

j 

Ash 

]( 

Total 

loaoo 

88.75 

lOi 

Coke 

6 

Some  200  or  300  tons  of  coal  have  been  shipped  from  these  yeins,  but  doe 
marketed,  and  we  therefore  have  not  the  marKet  valae  of  the  coal  determ 
analysis  is  not  always  an  unfailing  guide  as  to  the  appreoiation  of  ita  < 
value. 

Railroads  are  now  being  constructed  to  this  mine ;  both  are  expected  t 
pleted  in  the  early  part  of  1885. 

The  formation  is  like  that  of  New  Castle,  with  the  angles  of  the  sides  of 
slightly  greater  and  the  rocks  harder.  The  coarse  of  the  trend  of  the  bai 
north  8°  east. 
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i  field  is  in  ita  virgin  state,  with  little  known  of  its  area,  depth  of  its  formation^ 

le  uninber  of  coaUbeds  embraced  in  it. 

Vulcan  mine  is  located  in  Pierce  County  on  section  27,  township  19  north,  range 

Willamette  meridian,  about  30  miles  from  tide- water  at  Tacoma,  its  shipping 

re  are  some  five  or  six  beds  discovered  ranging  from  6  to  10  feet  in  thickness. 

•al  rained  was  taken  from  three  beds.     The  cual  in  each  is  highly  bituminous, 

ud  friable,  yielding  a  very  low  percentage  of  choice  marketable  sizes.    The 

;ion  is  like  the  two  above  described,  with  the  angles  of  the  sidos  of  the  basin 

g  from  30^  to  90°.     The  trend  of  the  basin  is  about  north  8°  west. 

original  operations  at  this  mine. began  some  eight  years  ago,  and  were  aband- 

9me  two  years  later.     Operations  were  recommenced  in  March,  1883,  and  again 

ded  in  December  the  same  year. 

output  during  1883  was  4,550  tons  of  coal  and  10  tons  of  coke.     The  mine  is 

le, 

thickness  of  the  formation,  the  number  of  coal-beds,  and  the  area  of  the  fields 

ot  been  determined.     There  is,  however,  suflQcient  development  to  show  that 

)ply  of  coal  will  be  ample  for  many  decades. 

til  directed  geological  survey  by  the  Government,  to  follow  in  the  tracks  of  the 

sbanded  transcontinental  survey  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  Territory  would  be 

le  in  the  interest  of  the  land  department  of  tbe  Government  and  the  people 

rmining  where  the  coal  land  is,  and  in  pointing  out  the  best  locations  to  estab- 

nes.    The  coal  interest  of  the  Territory  promises  to  be  the  most  important  of 

istries.     With  better  coals,  such  as  the  lower  beds  in  the  formation  will  proba- 

eld,  the  production  from  tnls  field  would  command  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the 

coast  market,  which  is  now  strongly  in  the  grip  of  the  foreign  coals. 

K.  Wiugate,  of  Tacoma,  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  in  min- 
Iso  makes  a  special  report,  in  which  he  says : 

lining  with  the  coal-fields  about  8  miles  southwest  of  Tenino,  where  coals 
lower  Tertiary  period  are  found,  one  of  the  veins  found  here  is  13  feet  in  thick- 
jd  another  7^  feet.  These  veins  lie  at  an  angle  of  5°,  have  a  good  roof  and 
>nt,  and  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  mined ;  aud  from  the  prospectings  and  open- 
ade  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  very  large  area  of  country  near  there  is  nnder^ 
tb  these  coals,  which  have  been  practically  tested  and  ascertained  to  be  of 
bat  better  quality  than  the  lignite  coal  that  has  generally  been  shipped  from 
nee  near  Lake  Washington.  The  Cherry  Hill  Coal  Mining  Company,  with  a 
of  $300,000,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  view  to  developing  this  coal-field. 

then  refers  to  the  Carbon  Hill  coal  mines  "next  toward  the  norths 
k1  by  the  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  from  which  the  output 
tried  from  12,000  to  15,000  tons  per  month,"  and  states  the  analysis 
3  of  thes6  veins  as  follows : 

D  gravity,  1.232. 

sarbon 57.9 

e  combustible  matter 1 35. 0 

5.8 

1.3 

Total 100.  a 

another  vein  at  this  mine,  called  the  Pacific  Improvement,  Pro- 
'  Hanks  says : 

odacee  75  per  cent,  of  coke.    We  regard  it  as  a  high  proportion  of  coke  in  this 

ct,  proceeding  northerly,  is  the  Wilkeson  mine,  owned  by  Smithy 
win  &  Co.  They  have  several  veins  of  the  first  quality  of  bitu- 
18  coal,  which,  when  thoroughly  cleaned,  Mr.  Wingate  says,  will 
ce  a  very  fine  quality  of  coke,  equal  to  the  best  English,  and  will 
nbt  be  an  important  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  of  which 
is  a  large  quantity  in  this  Territory. 

Wingate  next  speaks  of  the  South  Prairie  mines  and  of  the 
1  Biver  coal  mines,  which  have  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Whitworth, 
lys  they  produce  a  '^fine  quality  of  bituminous  coal,  which  pro- 
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duces  a  fair  quality  of  coke.  This*  coal  is  li[?ht  and  iwrous,  is  a  pmxl 
steam  and  lioiise  coal,  high  iu  vohitile  combustible  matter,  is  free  from 
sulphur,  and  produces  a  gas  of  high  candle  power  and  remarkably 
pure." 

lie  also  refers  to  the  ])rolitably  i)rod active  lignites  found  east  of  Pnirtt 
Sound  in  range  4  »nd  5;  also  near  the  junction  of  the  Stuck  and  Wliite 
Rivers;  also  of  the  coal  cropi)ings  on  the  east  and  west  shores  of  Like 
Washington,  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  Stillaguamish  and  Skagit 
Rivers.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  from  the  veins  of  lignite  and  bituinin 
ous  coal  in  Wt'stern  Washington  will  bediawn  cheap  fuel  for  the  pres- 
ent an<l  future  use,  not  only  for  domestic  ])nrposex,  but  also  iu  tbe 
myriad  workshoi)s  and  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

Limestone. — It  is  fortunate  that  linu»stone  is  found  in  abuDdauce  in 
proximity  to  iron.  It  is  tound  near  Orting,  in  Puyallup  Valley, in  the 
shape  of  travertine,  and  in  great  abundance.  Also  on  San  Juau  Islaud, 
where  it  is  extensively  worke<l,  and  in  many  other  places. 

Inyn, — Brown  hematite  iron  ore- of  excelh-nt  quality  has  l>eiMi  found 
in  Skagit  County,  and  magnetic  ore  has  been  Ibund  in  Snoi]ualiniePass. 
and  other  localities  in  the  Cascade  range,  samples  from  which  have 
been  tested  and  assay  as  nigh  as  75  i)er  cent,  of  iron  of  superior  qual- 
ity. With  the  extension  of  the  railroads  now  being  built  in  the  latter 
direction,  it  is  believed  that  this  ore  will  soon  lin<l  its  way  into  market 

Thus  having  all  the  elements,  viz,  (uv,  coal,  and  coke  and  the  limeiu 
close  proximity,  it  is  reasonable  to  exi)ect  that  the  manufacture  of  iron 
will  attain  large  projiortions  within  a  few  years.  See  ^*pig-iroii,^  un- 
der the  head  of  ''  manufactun^s.*' 

Other  minerals. — Of  the  valuable  ores,  g<)ld,  silver,  co]>j)er,  leadjein- 
nabar,  &c.,  have  been  found.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  re]>ort  the  gold  pwl- 
uct  of  the  Teri'itory  at  804,003  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1884. 

Marble  and  gyjjsum  are  found  in  King  County.  Sandstoue  hasbeeo 
extensively  (piarried  on  Hellingham  Hay  and  in  Pierce  County,  and  ia 
found  on  the  Duwamish  River  in  King  County,  antl  in  many  other  loi«l- 
ities.  Remarkable  si)ecimens  of  kaolin  have  been  exhibited,  aud  day 
suitable  for  building  and  tire-brick  is  plentiful  and  well  distributed. 

GEOLOGIC  FORMATION. 

I  have  received  from  Trof.  Thomas  Condon,  of  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity, the  following  interesting  sketch  of  the  geological  formation  of  tbe 
Territory : 

The  ohU'Ht  geologirnl  portion  of  Waslniifrton  Territory  lios  along  its  eaatern  borf*'* 
Here  tli*^  outlyinj;  foot-hills  of  the  Blue  MomitainH,  the  Bitter  Koot,  aiid  thcCtHff 
tVAIeiie  MouiitaiiiH  form  an  irregular  belt  of  roek«  ranging  in  age  from  the  Cart** 
iferouH  to  the  CretaceouH. 

Durinj^  the  lonj;  tiin»'  of  tlie  deposition  of  these  older  rocks  of  the  interior  ^^^ 
cific  Ocean  flowed  unhindfn:d  over  what  is  now  Eustern  Washington.  TlieCi^rtw* 
range  was  not  yet  elevated  above  the  oc(;nu.  This  period  was  that  in  which  theW" 
chapter  of  the  geohigical  record  of  WaKhiugton  Territory  was  outlined  on  if*  w**** 
It  was  at  its  close  that  the  ocean  de]iONited  a  cretao«K>ns  fossil  sea^beftch  along  ^^ 
foot-liills  and  outlying  spurs  of  thrse  cdder  lands  of  the  interior. 

During  this  older  geological  peritMl  there  had  been  progressing  an  agency  of  cba^ 
along  the  present  line  of  the  CaNcade  Mountains,  then  150  niiles  oat  to  sea.  ^'^^ 
tnre  CaNca<le  range  was  steadily  rising  from  the  ocean  bed.  Its  P'OJ?'***^!^ 
first  a  shoaling  of  the  sea-lnsd,  then  aline  of  iHlands,  now  an  elevated  belt  of  w" 
high  enough  to  ettectually  shut  out  the  Pacirio  Ocean  from  the  interior.  ^^ 

As  before  intimated,  the  last  visit  of  the  ocean  to  the  Bine  Moantaina  left  Its  ti*" 
in  a  fine  fossil  sea-beacb  that  to-day  marks  the  farewell  work  of  the  ocean  thei|B' 

The  elevation  of  this  new  land  changed  the  sea  shore  to  the  weitern  deelmT  * 
the  Cascades,  and  it  was  here  along  the  slopes  of  these  moantaina  tbateowitti*''''^ 
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aldepoHite  were  renewed.    The  climate  was  moist  and  every  way  favorable  for  the 

3rk,  and  a  grand  coal-tield,  extending  from  what  is  now  the  line  of  the  Upper  Cow- 

A  to  Bellingham  Bay  was  the  result. 

Later  these  coal-beds  were  sunk  in  level  and  covered  by  other  sediments,  which 

cared  their  preservation  as  permanent  coal. 

While  this  coal-field  was  thus  storing  away  its  acres  of  fossil  wealth,  other  changes 

ere  progressing  oat  to  sea  a^ain.    As  before,  first  a  shoaling  of  the  ocean  bed  besan 

extend ;  thenlater  a  belt  of  islands,  and  lastly  the  whole  hecame  elevated  into  what 
now  known  in  Oregon  as  the  Coast  range,  extending  into  Washington  in  broken  links, 
le  of  which  is  the  Olympic  range,  and  continuing  northward  throngh  the  highlands 

Vancouver  Island  and  Queen  Charlotte^s  Islands. 

There  resnlted  from  this  second  upfolding  of  sea-bed  into  mountain  mass  a  geologi- 
d  depression  or  trough  between  these  ranges ;  this  in  Oregon  became  what  we  now 
Jl  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  it«  northern  extension  the  Cowlitz  Valley,  and  finds 
sexteusion  into  Washington  Territory  in  the  depression  we  call  the  '*  Sound  country," 
ith  continuance  still  farther  northward.  After  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period, 
i  alrt*ady  stated,  the  ocean  was  excluded  from  Eastern  Washington,  but  had  still 
II  access  to  the  sonnd  region. 

It  followed  that  rock-making  sediments  in  the  interior,  later  than  Cretaceous,  would 
>  frenh  water;  whil^  rock-making  sediments  west  of  the  Cascades  would  continue 

be  may  ue. 

Snch  are  the  marine  sediments  of  the  valley  of  the  Cowlitz,  those  of  the  Chehalis 

tlley,  the  older  rocks  of  the  shelt-ered  places  along  the  coast  not  coyered  up  by  erup- 

ve  rocks,  and  lastly  those  places  around  the  sound  that  were  covered  by  these  Ter- 

iry  waters. 

Ip  a  few  localities,  as  along  the  Lower  Cowlitz  and  Columbia,  there  were  ooal  de- 

Mito  during  these  Tertiary  times,  but  these  are  lignites,  inferior  in  worth  and  extent. 

At  the  close  of  this  Tertiary  period  yet  another  agency  of  change  was  introduced 

i  Washington  Territory,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  glacial  ice.     In  its  direction  and  in  its 

tee  it  was  modified  in  Washington  and  Oregon  by  the  mountain  ranges.    The  ice 

i€et«  of  which  it  was  composed  plowed  and  planed  gorges  in  the  mountains,  trans- 

^Tting  the  chips  of  its  workshops  out  over  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  waters  of 

«  aonnd,  thus  strewing  fragments  of  granite  and  slate  over  the  surrounding  region. 

!M  fine  masses  of  granite  found  now  in  the  streets  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle  are  all 

om  these  sources. 

Boring  the  period  following  these  glacial  times  the  land  along  onr  northern  coast 

ok  to  a  lower  level ;  in  other  words,  the  waters  stood  relatively  higher,  and  these 

Rten  distributed  the  mnd  and  gravel  of  the  glaciers  over  the  spaces  thus  flooded, 

ining  many  of  the  light-colored  blufl's  of  the  sound,  those  of  liKe  position  aronnd 

iotlwater  Bay  and  Qray's  Harbor.    These  waters  of  the  Champlain  period  did  more. 

I»ey  backed  up  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River  over  the  Yakima  Vallev  and  the 

wy  of  Walla  Walla,  covering  in  their  sediments  the  fossil  remains  of  tne  ox,  the 

^28e,  and  the  elephant. 

After  this  Champlain  period  the  surface  slowly  changed  into  the  forms  and  con- 

tioQs  in  which  we  now  find  them. 

The  gold-bearing  slates,  the  limestones  and  marbles  of  Eastern  Washington  belong, 

^  to  the  older  periods  before  the  Cretaceous. 

The  coal-bearing  belt  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Cascades,  from  Tenino  to  Bell- 

tm  Bay,  belongs  to  the  early  Cretaceous. 
I  sand-stones,  so  full  of  marine  shells  of  later  type,  so  abundant  in  the  foot-hills 
^%  border  the  sonnd,  the  Cowlitz,  and  the  Chehalis,  as  also  the  lignite  coals  of  the 
^er  Cowlitz  and  the  Columbia,  belong  to  the  Tertiarj'. 

^e  drab-colored  bluffs  that  border  the  sound  containing  bones  of  the  elephant,  the 
«e  deposits  that  border  Shoalwater  Bay  and  Gray's  Harbor  containing  recent  ma- 
He  shells,  and  also  like  sediments  in  the  Yakima  and  Walla  Walla  Valleys,  all  these 

*  Qaateniary . 

A  FKW  SURFACE  FACTS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

^  Tenino  mounds, — A  good  deal  has  been  written  on  these  mounds.  Many  believe 
^^  to  be  artificial.  That  they  are  natural  ma^  be  demonstrated  by  careful  exami- 
^i^ioii  on  the  spot.    If  the  distribution  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed 

*  examined,  these  facts  will  be  found :  First,  that  in  all  these  mounds  near  Tenino 
5***  kinds  of  material  enter  into  their  composition.     The  upper  portion  of  every  one 

^ese  contained  a  large  share  of  vegetable  mold,  rich  and  dark  of  color ;  the  mid- 
^Portton  a  sandy  loam,  the  base  clay  and  gravel,  or  clay  and  bowlders. 
^^^Qse  three  are  so  graduated  into  each  other  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  believe 
1^  were  ever  heaped  or  sifted  into  their  ^>resent  relations  to  each  other,  but  easy 
^  natural  to  believe  that  the  succession  m  which  they  stood  was  due  to  the  same 
'^'^  that  made  a  like  distribution  in  the  fields  around  them.    No  artificial  heaping 
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coahl  imitate  this.     But  agaiu,  the  whole  cloth  out  of  which  these  mouDds  were  carvetl 
is  yet  to  be  seen  in  their  neighborhood. 

And  acaiu,  the  thickness  ot*  these  uncarved  portions  varies  in  different  places,  aud 
the  height  of  tlio  mounds  of  the  place  always  corresponds  with  the  thickneas  of  tbU 
uncarved  portion  of  the  strata ;  higher  mounds  from  thicker  strata,  smaller  mooQds 
from  thinner  strata.  Tliey  are,  therefore,  not  artificial.  But  may  they  not  be  due  to 
eddies  in  currents  of  water  ?  No ;  there  is  no  touch  of  stratification  sqch  m  vater 
leaves.  If  any  one  will  compare  those  of  Teniuo  with  those  of  Wasco  County,  in 
Oregon,  on  the  north  slopes  of  the  hills,  6  or  8  miles  from  The  Dalles  and  pkinly  dae 
to  atmospheric  agencies,  the  Tenino  ones  will  seem  explained. 

FAUNA. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  wild  animals  found  in  this  Territory : 

CERVIDiG. 

Elk  {Cervua  canadensis)^  black- tailed  deer  (Cervusoolumbiantu)jm\i\^ 
deer  {Cervus  macrotis)^  hybrid  deer  (Cervus  illehetis) ;  this  deer  is  across 
between  the  black-tailed  deer  and  the  mule  deer ;  it  has  never  been 
classified  by  naturalists ;  the  scientific  name  is  merely  adopted  fipomthe 
Chinook ;  the  meaning  is  highland  or  mountain  deer.  Gariboa  (Rangif^ 
caribou)j  mountain  goat  (AploceriLS  montanus). 

URSIDiE,  FBLIDJC,  CANID^j'KTC. 

Cinnamon  bear  {Ursus  cinnanKmevs)}  brown  bear;  Alaskan  bear. 
Tliese  bears  seem  to  be  of  the  same  variety,  a  large,  fierce,  dangerous 
animal.  In  localities  east  of  the  Cascades  the  species  are  apparently 
the  true  cinnamon ;  west  of  the  Cascades  it  appears  to  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  brown  or  Alaskan  bear.  As  it  has  never  been 
classified  by  competent  naturalists  it  is  difficult  to  define  it  accurately* 
Grizzly  bear  ( Ursus  horribilis) ;  black  bear  { Ursus  americanus)',  racoon 
(Procyon  hermandezii)  ]  cougar  *  (-FcZi*  cowcoZor);  wild  cat  (Zyiw?  nt/itf^J 
red  wild  cat  (Lynx  fasdatus)  ]  gray  wolf  (Cants  ocddentalis);  black  wolf 
(Cants  nubilus) ;  coyote  or  prairie  wolf  (Canw  latrans)'y  prairie  fox  ( Tut 
pers  macrourus)',  gray  fox  (V,  virgintayius)'^  red  fox  (F.  wlo*);  nshtf 
Mustela pennantii)',  mink  (Futoritis  vison)]  pine  martin  (Mustela  ameri- 
cana);  beaver  (Castor  canadensis)]  otter  (Lutra  califomica)^  sea  otttf 
(Enhydra  marina);  red  squirrel  (Sdurus  douglasii)}  ermine  (Jftt<* 
erminia)',  musk  rat  (Fiber  zibethictis)m 

SEALS  AND  TUE  SMALLER  ANIMALS. 

Sea  lion  (Platyrhynchus  leoninus)]  hair  seal  (Phoca  bartete);  ^ 
seal  (Arctocephalus  ursinus)]  wolverine  (Gulo  luscus)\  Western  aknak 
(Mepnitis  occidenatlis);  striped  skunk  (Afep^t^  frtcolor);  badger  (DurtJi 
americana)]  prairie  dog  (Cydmnus  gtimnisonii);  i>orcupine  (JBrott*** 
epixanthus)  \  marmot  (Arctomys  marmota) ;  sewellal  (HapUwm  1^)1  . 
swamp  hare  (Leptis  washingtonii))  jack  rabbit  (Lepus  eaUoHi). 

LIST  OP  BIBDS  FOUND  IN  WASHINGTON  TEBBITOBT,  NUJfBBBED  iHD 
NAMBD  AOOOBDING  TO  BULLETIN  NO.  21,  UNITED  STATES  HAHOKil 
MUSEUM. 

The  following  list  of  bbds  of  Washington  Tenitoiy  is  not  piww** 
to  be  complete ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  is  based  chiefly  apon  personal  obttf- 
vation  in  the  regions  named,  during  a  period  of  over  fifteen  J«tf>* 
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^mparisons  have  also  been  made  with  existing  published  lists 
nation  derived  from  other  reliable,  though  unscientific,  sources, 
I  having  been  used  to  exclude  all  else.  The  district  covered 
b  belongs  to  three  of  the  different  zoo-geographical  regions 
1  Korth  America  is  divided,  viz:  The  Pacific,  which  includes 
portion  lying  west  of  the  Cascade  range ;  the  Central,  all  of 
3f  the  same  range  ]  and  the  Boreal,  which  includes  the  upper 
that  range  itself.  (These  will  be  found  described  in  detail  in 
.8  of  the  report.) 

it  at  of  each  species  is  indicated  by  letters,  viz :  W,  for  Pacific; 
utral;  and  M,  for  Boreal.  The  letter  5,  following,  indicates 
pecies  has  been  found  breeding  in  that  region. 


Names. 


t)acke<l  thrash 

thrush  

ui  robin 

robin 

raRher 

in  water  ousel 

tia  bluebird 

fountain  bluebird . . . 

nd's  solitaire 

-owned  kinglet 

crowned  kin jclet 

1        golden-crowned 

it 

in  chickadee 

chickadee 

it-backed  chickadee . 

t 

lored  tit 

•billed  nuthatch 

lied  nuthatch 

lutbatch 

jreeper 

ren 

lia  Bewicks  wren 

1  house  wren 

a  winter  wren 

en 

intiUark 

nt  warbler 

*  warbler 

in's  warbler 

iroated  gray  warbler 

nd's  warbler 

warbler 

ivray's  warbler 

id  yellow- throat 

Ilea  chat 

ed  warbler 

3  warbling  rireo 

,  vireo 

orthem  shrike 

umped  shrike 

-n  wazwing 

'axwing 

allow 

allow 

allied  swallow 

reen  swallow 

rallow 

ringed  swallow 

1  tanager 

(grosl^k 

MDeak 

ian  purple  finch 

pnrple  finch 

inch 

in  crossbill 

owned  rosy  finch 

a's  rosy  finch 

iredpoll 

ui  goldfinch 

•acked  goldfinch 

Idflnch 


HabiUt 

No. 

Wft. 

186 

Eb. 

187 

Eb,   W6. 

191 

E.  W. 

103 

Eb. 

l»3fr 

Eb,  Wb. 

194 

Eb,  Wb. 

197a 

Eb. 

204a 

E. 

207 

Eft,  W. 

E. 

208 

210 

W. 

211 

Eb. 

213 

Eb,Wb. 

218 

Wb. 

226a 

Wb. 

231a 

Eb. 

231d 

Eb,  Wb. 

234 

Wb. 

235a 

Eb. 

235c 

W. 

238a 

Eb. 

2386 

Eb,  Wb. 

239 

Eb,  Wb. 

245 

Wb. 

249 

Eh. 

260 

E.  W. 

261 

E^,  W6. 

Eh,Wb. 

2616 

EbrWb. 

E,Wb. 

264 

Eb.W. 

272 

W. 

274 

Eb,  Wb. 

280 

Wb. 

2826 

Eb,  Wb. 

284 

Wb. 

285 

E,Wb. 

286 

Wb. 

290 

E.  W. 

290a 

Eb. 

293 

E,  W,  M. 

297a 

Wft. 

298 

E6,  Wb. 

300 

Eb,  Wb. 

304 

Wb. 

306 

E,  Wb. 

313 

Eb. 

316 

W6. 

318 

Wb. 

821 

Wb. 

823 

E. 

Wb. 

825 

Eb. 

327 

E. 

340 

E,  W. 

850 

E. 

352 

Eb. 

855 

E. 

857 

E,Wb. 

357a 

^. 

3606 

E,  W6. 

1  361a 

Names. 


Snow  bunting 

Lapland  lougspur 

Baird's  banting 

Sandwich  Sound  sparrow   . . . 
Western  savannah  sparrow  . . 

Titlark  Hparrow 

Western  grass  finch 

Western  lark  finch 

Gambel's     white-crowned 

sparrow. 

Golden-crowued  sparrow 

Tree  sparrow 

Cbipping  sparrow 

Brewer's  sparrow 

Oregon  snowbird 

Sagebrush  sparrow 

Mountain  song  sparrow 

Kusty  song  sparrow 

Lincoln's  finch.. 

Townsend's  sparrow 

Slate-colored  spMTOw 

Spurred  towhee 

Oregon  towhee 

Green -tailed  towhee 

Black-headed  grosbeak 

Lazuli  finch 

Yellow-headed  blackbird 

Red  and  buffsboulderea  olack- 

bird. 
Hed    and  black*shoalded 

blackbird. 

Western  meadow  lark 

Uollook's  oriole 

Brewer's  blackbird 

American  raven 

Northwestern  fishcrow 

Clark's  crow 

Maximillian's  nutcracker 

Black-billed  magpie 

Steller's  iay 

Blue*fronted  jay 

California  Jay 

White-headea  Jay 

Oregon  Jay 

Shore  lark 

Kingbird 

Western  kingbird 

Ash-throatea  fly-oatcher 

Say's  pewee 

Olive-sided  fly-catcher 

Western  wood  pewee 

Western    yellow-bellied  ^y* 

catcher. 

Little  fljf -catcher 

Hammond's  fiy-catoher 

Rufou's  hummingbird 

Black  swift 

Yanx's  swift 

Nnthall's  poor  will 

Night  hawk 

Western  night  hawk 

Harris's  woodpecker 

Gairdner's  woodpecker 


Habitat. 


B. 

E. 

B6. 

W. 

E. 

W. 

E6.W6. 

E.  W6. 

E6,  W6. 

W6. 

B. 

W6. 

£6. 

E,  W6,  M6. 

E6. 

E6. 

E,  W6. 

E6. 

W6. 

£6. 

£6. 

W6. 

£6. 

E6,W. 

E6,  W6. 

£6. 

£6,  W6. 

£6,  W6. 

£6,  W6. 
£6,  W6. 
£6.  W6. 
£6,  W. 
£6,  W6. 
£6,  M. 
£. 

£6,  W. 
£6,  W. 
W6. 
W6. 
E6,M. 
W6. 
£,  W6. 
£6. 

£6,  W6. 
£6. 
£6. 

£6,  W6. 
£6,  W6. 
W6. 

B,  W6. 

£6. 

£,  W6. 

W6. 

W6. 

£6. 

W6. 

£6. 

£6,  W6. 

£6,  W6. 
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Names. 


Habitat. 


No. 


Namea. 


HabiUt 


366  White-headed  woodpecker  . . . 

367  ;  Black-backed    three- toed 
!      woodpecker. 

369a    Hed-naped  woodpecker 

3695     Ked-breaated  woodpecker 

371       PileAted  woodpecker 

376      Lewia'B  woodpecker 

378ft  '  Rcd-Bhafted  flicker 

382       Belt<»d  kinzflsher 

387       Yf Uow-billwl  cuckoo     

395  >  American  long. eared  owl 

396  I  Short-eared  owl 

399      Great  Cray  owl 

401  '  Saw  wTiet'owl 

402  !  Little  screoch  owl 

40rtft     Arctic  boi  ned  owl 

405c     DiiHkj'  horned  owl 

406    '  Snowy  owl 

408  BuiTowing  owl 

409  '  ('alifomia  pigmy  owl 

417a  I  Black  merlin  . .  T 

420    I  Sparrow  hawk 

42.5       American  osprey 

430  Marnh  hawk 

431  >  Cooper's  hawk 

432  '  Sharp-cihinned  hawk 

4:i3       American  goa-bawk 

4366     Western  red-tailed  hawk 

442       Swainson's  hawk  

447  '  Aiiieiican  rough-legged  hawk. 

448  i  Ferruginous  roughlegged 
J      hawk. 

449  Guidon  eagle 

4.'>1    '  I'Oldeagle 

454    ,  Turkey  buxzard 

456    !  I^ind-tailed  pigeon 

460    i  Mourning  dove 

Duftky  grouHe 

SiKity  jmmse 

Richardsoirs  grouse 

Franklin's  grouse 

(rray  nifl'ed  grouse  

Oregon  ruffed  grouse 

White-tailed  ptarmigan 

Sharp-tailed  grouse — 

Suge  cock 

American  quail  (introduced) 

Mountain  quail 

California  quail  (introduced) 
i  Mongolian  pheasant   (intro- 
duced). 
487      Great  blue  heron 

489  American  egret 

490  I  Snowy  heron 

495      Black-crowned  night  heron. . 

497  I  American  bittern 

498  Leastbittem 

508      Black  oyster-catcher 

510  Black  t'nmstone 

511  Siirfbird 

513       Black-bellied  plover 

516      Kildee  plover 

526a    Wilson's  snipe 

627      Grayanipe 

534      Pectoral  sandpiper 

538      Least  sandpiper 

689a    Red-backea  sandpiper 

541  Semipahnated  sandpiper. 

542  Sanderllng 

543  Marbled  godwit 

548  Greater  yellowlegs 

549  I  Yellowlegs 

550  Solitary  sandpiper 

552      Willet 

563       Wandering  tattler 

.'S56      Buff-  breasted  sandpiper 

557      Spotted  sandpiper 

658      LK>ng-billed  cnnew 


E6,  W6,  Mb. 
E. 

Eb. 
W6. 

E6,  Wb. 
Eft,  Wft. 
Eft,  Wft. 
Eft,  Wft. 
Eft.  W. 
Eft,  W. 
Eft.  Wft. 
W.  M. 
E,  W. 
Wft. 
E 

Wft.  M. 
E.  W.  M. 
Eft. 

Eft,  Wft. 
W. 

Eft,  Wft. 
Eft,  Wft. 
Eft.  Wft. 
Eft,  Wft. 
E,  Wft. 
Eft. 

Eft.  Wft. 
Eft. 
E. 
Eft. 

Eft. 

Eft,  Wft. 

Eft.  Wft. 

Eft,  Wft. 

Eft.  Wft. 

Wft. 

Eft,  W. 

Eft. 

Eft. 

Eft.  M. 

Eft,  Wft. 

M. 

Eft. 

Eft. 

Wft. 

Wft. 

Wft. 

Wft. 

Eft,  Wft. 

Eft. 

Eft. 

Eft.  W. 

Eft,  Wft. 

E. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W 

Eft',  Wft. 

Eft,  Wft. 

Eft  (f),  W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

E,  W. 

W. 

W. 

E,  W. 

E,  W. 

W. 

Eft. 

W. 

W. 

Eft,  Wft. 

Eft. 


'  55ft 
564 
1  565 
i  566 
;  567 
572 
I  574 
I  576 
580 
583 
588 
589 
591 
592 
593a 
5D4 
594  (; 
596 
601 
604 
605 
607 
608 
609 
610 
:  612 
I*  613 
'    614 
615 
616 
I    617a 
i    618 
I    620 
I  621 
I  6-22 
li  623 
'  630 
632 
633 
636 
637 
638 
640 
641 
643 
645 
646 
658a 
659 
662 
664 
668 
669 
670 
675 
685 
693 
701 
703 
704 
705a 
706 
726 
729 
729 
732 
733a 
735 
736 
739 
740 
745 
746 
751 
754 
755 
761 


Hudaonian  curlew 

Northern  phalarape 

Wilson's  pnalarape 

American  avocet 

Black-necked  stilt 

Virginian  rail    

Carolinian  rail 

Little  black  rail. 

American  coot 

Sandhill  crane    

Whistling  swan 

Trumpeter  swan 

Snow  goose 

Russ'a  snow  goose  

American  white-fronted  goose 

Canada  goose 

Larger  white-cheeked  goose. 

Black  brant    

Mallard  duck 

Gad  wall  duc)c 1 

Pintailduck     • 

American  widgeon < 

Shoveler  duck 

Blue-winged  teal 

Cinnamon  teal  • 

Green-winged  teaL 

Wood  duck 

Scamp  dock 

Little  blackhead 

Ring- billed  blackhead 

Canvas-back    

.Red-head  duck 

American  golden-eye 

Butterball  dock 

Harlequin  duck     

Long-tailed  duck 

American  scx>tter 

American  velvet  sootter.. 

Surf  duck 

American  sheldrake 

Red-breasted  aheldrake... 

Hooded  sheldrake 

American  white  pelican 

Brown  pelican 

Double-crested  cormorant — 

Brandt's  cormorant 

Violet-green  cormorant 

Pacific  kittiwake 

Red-legged  kittiwake 

Glancns- winged  gall  

Western  gulT 

California  gull 

Ring-billed  gull 

Short-bUled  gull 

Bonaparte's  gull 

Forater's  tern 

Black  tern 

Short- tailed  albatross 

Sooty  albatross 

Giant  fulmar 

Pacific  fulmar.* 

Slender-billed  fulmar 

Fork-tailed  petrel 

Western  Grebe 

Clarke's  grebe 

Homed  grebe 

American  eared  grebe 

Thick-billed  grebe 

Loon .'. 

Pacific  diver 

Red-throated  diver 

Tufted  mffln 

Horn-billed  ruffln 

Casein's  auk 

Temmenok's  gaillemol 

Marbled  guillemot 

Pigeon  guillemot 


W. 

E*,W. 
E6,  W.  (») 
Eb. 

m. 

E6,W. 

E6. 

Eft,W*. 

B*,W. 

B.  W. 

K.W. 

E.W. 

E. 
B.W. 

W. 

E.W. 

E*.W». 

E*.W. 
E.  W. 
E*.V. 

E6.W». 

E.W. 

W. 

E». 

W. 

W. 

W». 

W. 

W. 

i  w. 

Wft. 

Eft. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
B,W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
Bft,V 

Eft. 
W. 
W. 
i  Wft 

•  w. 

I  w. 

'  Wft. 
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CLIMATE. 

heretofore  indicated,  the  climate  of  this  Territory  is  remarkably 
throughout  the  year,  and  especially  mild  in  winter,  when  we  con- 

the  latitude. 

e  variations  in  temperature  are  less  in  the  western  than  in  the  east- 
>art  of  the  Territory. 

le  cause  of  this  lower  range  of  temperature  is  attributed  in  a  great 
ee  to  the  "  Kurosiwo,''  or  Japanese  current,  which,  flowing  north- 
ily  from  the  Equator  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  is  deflected  in  part 
wardly  along  Alaska,  and  then  southwardly  along  Washington  Ter- 
y.  This  warm  current  produces  the  same  eifect  as  that  caused  by 
Gulf  Stream  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  passing  over  from  the  banks  of 
fonndland  to  the  shores  of  England,  making  the  climate  of  that 
itiy  mild  in  winter,  much  the  same  as  ours  in  Washington  Terri- 
;  although  both  these  countries  are  far  north  of  the  isothermal  line 
he  same  temperature  in  those  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
prevailing  winds  here  in  the  winter  are  from  the  southwest,  and 
e  in  the  summer  are  from  the  northwest,  thus  contributing  to  equa- 
Y  of  temperature. 

le  report  of  the  Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce  states,  in  regard  to 
%te.  as  follows : 

)  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  about  as  follows :  October,  53.32 ;  No- 
er,  44.63;  December,  44.94;  January,  31.88;  February,  43.00;  March,  46.08; 
,  58.04;  May,  60.00;  June,  64.50;  July,  63.20;  August,  62.50;  September,  57.60, 
iuheit.  The  rain-fall  per  year  averages  about  50  inches,  of  which  about  40  inches 
etween  the  Ist  day  of  November  and  the  Ist  of  March,  and  10  inches  between 
tt  of  March  and  the  1st  of  November.  The  quantity  of  rain  does  not  exceed  the 
sity  of  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  occasional  light  frosts  seldom  injure  vege- 
I,  and  those  occur  mostly  in  January.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  tne  month 
vember  pea  and  strawberry  vines  in  bloom.  We  have  an  agreeable  and  health- 
imate ;  it  is  not  so  warm  in  summer  as  to  enervate,  and  yet  it  is  warm  enough  to 
)asant ;  nor  often  cold  enough  in  winter  to  make  out-of-door  work  or  exercise  dis- 
able. The  rainy  season  begins  about  the  1st  of  November  and  lasts  till  the  1st 
ril ;  the  dry  season,  so  called,  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Bat  the  wet 
Q  Is  not  aU  wet,  nor  the  dry  season  altogether  dry.  In  November,  December, 
ury,  February,  and  March,  there  are  many  clear  days,  and  during  the  summer 
Q  showers  are  frequent.  Flowers  bloom  in  the  open  air  daring  every  month  of 
ear.    However  warm  the  summer  days,  the  nignts  are  always  cod  and  pleas- 

order  to  show  the  temperature  for  a  series  of  years  in  both  the 
ral  divisions  of  the  Territory,  I  present,  first,  a  statement  from  Mr. 
[.  Hoskinson,  of  Port  Blixkely,  which  is  situated  in  the  northwest 
of  the  Territory : 

>cation  near  Seattle,  Wash. ;    latitude  47^  56'  north ;    longitude 
40^  west. 


ble  shotoing  average  temperature  of  each  month  from  Junej  1877,  to  October ,  lb84. 


tt.... 
aber. 
w..., 
iber . 
iber . 


Months. 


1877.        Ig7a        1879. 


59.45 
67.20 
65.00 
57.15 
51.00 
47.15 
43.30 


40.30 
45.45 
50.00 
52.30 
57.20 
63.  00 
07.20 
62.30 
57.30 
50.30 
46.30 
41.30 


39.00 
45.30 
47.45 
50.00 
55.30 
5&30 
61.30 
62.00 
5a  30 
51.30 
42.20 
40.00 


38.00 
42.  00 
42.00 
49.30 
52.30 
61.30 
63.00 
62.  00 
58.15 
52.15 
41. 45 
40.40 


1881. 


39.15 
45.15 
50.00 
.^2. 30 
55.00 
60.00 
62.30 
61.45 
56.20 
50.00 
46.40 
44.00 


1882.    I    1883. 


39.00 
38.45 
44.15 
49.00 
56.40 
62.40 
63.00 
60.00 
57.30 
52. 30 
46.30 
46.00 


39.40 
3&00 
49.80 
53.45 
58.20 
61.00 
62.30 
62.15 
56.00 
46.20 
44.20 
41.15 


1884. 


39.00 
34.00 
43.00 
51. 20 
52. 40 
64.15 
62.30 
65.00 
54.00 
51.00 
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Tbe  highest  temperature  during  that  time  was  (one  day  only)  W  on 
the  6th  day  of  June,  1878,  and  the  lowest  temperature  (one  day  only! 
waa  70  above  zero  on  the  lltU  of  February,  1884.  The  coldest  dajW 
any  previous  period  daring  that  time  was  12°  above  zero  on  the  19tli 
day  of  January,  1883. 


M™th.. 

1877. 

/luAu. 

i.K 

10.  z: 

O.M 

0.86 
0.20 
3.SS 
18t 

B.ar 

InoAu. 
58i 

*,« 

ass 

«!fi5 

JncAu. 

ILOS 
4.05 

i21 
0.S0 

JneAu. 

a  10 

i:« 

8.00 

1882. 

fncAn. 
4.31 

ft.8S 

«;m 

1.82 
I.S2 
2.0* 

0.>S 
4.M 
S.3S 
T.3& 

ISO. 

4.u' 

Is 

m. 

JncheM. 

■ts. 

March 

?s 

3.BT 
O.SS 
I.  BO 

».2S 

4.M 

.11 M 

M.87 

«.55 

S8.82 

42.  S3 

n.» 

Next,  I  submit,  a  statement  from  Mr.  Isaac  Straight  of  his  obserrA- 
tiona  at  Walla  Walla,  which  is  situated  in  the  sontheastem  part  of  ^^ 
Territory,  for  a  nearlv  corresponding  period,  viz,  from  Jannary  1, 187T, 
to  October,  1884,  as  foUowa : 


Tabit  tlu»mng  Imeat,  lUghnt,  and 

me^ 

im. 

1878L 

1S7S. 

1«» 

Ld«. 

se- 

m™ 

l™- 

BlKh- 

M-. 

^r 

v 

M-. 

Lew- 

^ 

JSSS,-:::;: 

Uunti.:. 

S 

43 

E8 
40 

7S 

M.22 

so!m 

SMI 

so!  70 
71.  BS 

so!  89 

35.74 

20 

30 

58 
S2 

2S 

81 

SO 

S8BJ 

si:™ 

> 

38 
32 

SI 

44 

21 

8 

54 

80 

SO 

ss 

88 
80 

silo 

70:7 

III 

aa'ss 

30 

48 

4> 

M 

s 

as  I  70.  S5 
90  ,71,42 

71     47IM 

M 

s 

1 

JSte:;::::. 

1 

lUI. 

1B82. 

1881. 

DM. 

Uoatb*. 

Loir. 

a'- 

24.  M 

Lot. 
cat. 

3S 

70     t2.»» 
80.  M.10 

Lov- 

20 
30 

30 

46 
81 

n 

M 

s 

Mmd. 

si 

50.63 

6b!b6 
7S.5 

Blivfl 

40!  4.'! 

47 

BfU- 

iSSS?,:;::: 

6 

i 

GD 
40 

i 

M     58.18 
Bfi  ,  03.8 

B8    m.o4 

Ot  '  68.38 
85      5K83 
«      4S,00 

OoMher 

■sss 

l^Z^r::. 

a'l  '* 

U 

fnl.T 

ID  tcmpemtar«  la  fOnnd  from  three  ohh 


•ddiDf  to  (he  anu  of  the  fint  liri „ 

obaerntlona  at  Walla  Walla  with  thoae  madi 
altitude  of  Walta  Walla  to  ba  aboat  KM  feel 
Ibr  altitude,  oacIUatlona  of  thi  ' 
.to  M.88  Inohea.  Tabrvrj  4th, 


lbj4. 


tiro  double  the  laet  and  dlTldlns  b;  4,  Fmn  ooMpadM  to""!: 
Ith  thDM<  made  at  l-ortUod,  Onj..  for  aaT«nd  mn  paat,  H  M"! 
Iboat  KM  feet  aboTe  aea  leveL  ITlliI  II  llii||iiiiiiiiiL  lllmi  lllh«i.*~f 
Mrometer  at  Walla  Walla  haTe  bean  rn(mS8.TSbobi^  JibmrM^^ 
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ng  the  rainfall^  compiled  from  records,  by  Isaac  Straight,  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


Month. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Inches. 
1.61 
0.49 
1.07 
2.01 
1.54 
0.98 
1.54 
1.19 
0.17 
1.21 
1.00 
4.90 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

Inches. 
0.68 
1.45 
4.45 
0.59 
4.97 
0.98 
1.19 
0.10 
0.40 
1.30 
2.72 
0.73 

Inches. 
1.23 
2.24 
1.53 
0.16 
2.17 
0.09 
0.67 
0.08 
1.29 
2.08 
0.79 
L31 

Inches. 
2.45 
1.92 
2.14 
2.23 
3.41 
0.94 
0.32 
0.43 
1.62 
0.29 
1.83 
2.90 

Inches. 
3.76 
3.45 
1.39 
2.28 
0.19 
1.91 
0.37 
0.34 
0.66 
3.93 
2.32 
1.67 

Inches. 
0.78 
2.27 
1.30 
3.22 
1.57 
0.78 
0.67 
0.10 
0.99 
3.20 
2.10 
3.89 

Inches. 
4.17 
2.05 
0.80 
1.59 
2.87 
0.08 
0.00 
0.01 
0.14 
1.08 
1.37 
1.28 

Inches. 
1.17 

8.40 

1.26 

1.97 

0.60 

2.20 

0.26 

0.08 

1.23 

20.56 

13.64 

20.48 

17.71 

22.27 

20.87 

14.93 

SALUBEITY  OF  CLIMATE. 

»0DS6  to  iDquiries  addressed  to  Dr.  E.  L.  Smith,  of  Seattle,  for 
ears  health  officer  of  that  city,  concerning  the  salabrity  of  the 
f  Western  Washington,  Dr.  Smith  says,  in  substance: 
climate  of  the  whole  sound  country  (Western  Washington),  is 
h  alike,  consequently  its  salubrity,  so  far  as  diseases  of  climatic 
3  concerned,  does  not  vary  greatly.  The  healthfiilness  of  a  city 
entirely  upon  the  amount  of  sickness  due  to  climatic  and  zy- 
ises,  and  not  at  all  upon  local,  constitutional,  dietetic,  or  dia- 
leases,  or  upon  accidental  causes.  The  death  rate  of  this  city 
during  the  last  four  years  has  been  conspicuously  low  compared 
;  of  other  cities  of  the  Union  ;  the  highest  in  either  of  the  years 
d  being  in  1882  but  a  trifle  over  fourteen  per  thousand ;  the 
it  thirteen  x>er  thousand ;  which  occurred  in  1883.  This  was 
on  a  population  of  8,500,  a  very  low  estimate.  Deaths  of  non- 
in  the  hospital  here  are  included  in  the  above  estimate  ]  con- 
r  it  would  be  too  high  for  the  whole  country.  Of  all  the  zy- 
eases,  typhoid  fever  is  the  most  common.  It  prevailed  exten- 
the  autumns  of  1880, 1881,  and  1882.  In  1883  wehad  much  less 
1  during  the  present  year  cases  have  been  extremely  rare, 
the  Eastern  States  typhoid  fever  has  been  attended  with  a 
of  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  in  this  city  the  mortality  is  not  over 
:  cent.  According  to  statistics,  consumption  is  rare  in  this 
In  fourteen  of  the  larger  towns  of  California,  in  1883,  nearly 
at.  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  were  from  consumption.  In 
during  the  last  four  years  but  6  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  occur- 
9  from  consumption.  Acute  rheumatism  is  rare ;  bronchitis 
lon;  pneumonia  has  never  prevailed  extensively.  In  fact  this 
5  a  healthy  one.  I  have  been  in  monthly  receipt  of  health  re- 
n  all  portions  of  the  Union  and  have  very  rarely  seen  so  low  a 
e  as  our  own.^^ 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

ive  United  States  land  offices  at  Olympia,  Vancouver,  Walla 
)okane  Falls,  and  Yakima.  I  have  received  statements  from 
m,  except  the  Yakima  office,  showing  the  business  of  these 
*  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1884. 

e  Falls. — It  appears  that  there  have  been  2,774  entries  at  the 
Falls  office,  covering  452,405  acres  during  the  past  year;  and 
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that,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  there  are  1,500,000  acres  of  public 
land  still  vacant  in  this  district.  The  greater  portion  is  agricoltoral 
and  grazing  lands.  The  country  to  the  north  of  Spokane  Falls,  em- 
braced in  Stevens  County,  is  broken  by  mountain  ranges,  interspersed 
by  small  prairies  and  extended  valleys,  which  are  rich  agricnltaral  lands, 
well  watered  and  timbered.  The  mountain  ranges  in  Stevens  Comity 
are  being  prospected  at  the  present  time,  and  are  proving  to  be  very 
rich  in  silver  and  other  minerals. 

Wallu  Walla.— In  tbe  Walla  Walla  district  l,7a3  entries  have  been 
made  during  the  year,  covering  266,283  acres,  between  40  and  50  iw 
cent,  of  the  Goverument  land  in  this  district  is  reported  as  being  still 
vacant. 

Vancouvei\ — In  tbe  Vancouver  district  703  entries  have  beeu  made 
during  the  year,  covering  95,532  acres.  There  are  about  280,000  acres 
of  vacant  public  land  in  this  district  subject  to  homestead  and  pre- 
emption entry,  also  twenty-five  townships  in  this  district  yet  unsnr- 
veyed,  which  do  not  include  that  portion  of  the  district  covering  the 
Cascade  range  of  mountains. 

Olympia. — In  the  Olympia  district  2,752  entries  have  been  made,  cov- 
ering 435,978  acres  during  the  year.    !No  rei>ort  of  vacant  lands. 

The  above  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  settlement  and  develop* 
ment  of  this  country  and  of  the  public  land  still  remaining  to  be  occu- 
pied. In  addition  to  this,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  have 
made  a  vast  number  of  sales  of  land,  of  which  I  have  no  report 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  Washington  Territory  have  attaint 
a  highly  gratifying  degree  of  improvement,  that  of  lumber  taking  the 
lead.  Commencing  with  this  particular  industry  the  following  named 
immense  establishments,  located  on  Puget  Sound  and  its  estuariee  and 
tributaries  are  noted,  the  figures  quoted  being  taken  from  reports  for- 
warded to  this  office  by  the  managers  of  the  respective  companies. 

The  Puget  Mill  Company,  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,- 
000,  has  mills  at  Port  Gamble,  Kitsap  County ;  Port  Ludlow,  Jelforaoa 
County,  and  Utsalady,  Island  County,  and  report  their  output  fior  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1884,  as  57,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  with  a  valaeof 
$741,000 ;  2,700,000  shingles,  valued  at  $8,800 ;  18,000,000  laths,  valaed 
at  $36,000 ;  225,000  pickets,  valued  at  $2,700 ;  60,000  wool  slats,  valued 
at  $360 ;  and  3,000  piles,  valued  at  $11,500 ;  total  value,  $800,410. 

TheTacoma  Mill  Company,  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
reports  as  follows :  Lumber,  33,000,000  feet,  value,  $426,000 ;  spars,  000, 
value,  $12,500:  laths,  0,500,000,  value,  $16,250;  pickets,  350,000, valoe* 
$2,800;  wool  slats,  150,000,  value,$900 ;  total  value,  $458,450. 

Tacoma  Planing  Mill  Company  ;  value  of  products,  $40,0iK). 

The  Washington  Mill  Company,  Seabeck,  reports  as  follows :  180,000 
feet  of  lumber,  41  spars,  400,000  laths,  and  200,000  lineal  feet  of  pil^^i 
total  value,  $249,230. 

The  Stetson  and  Post  Mill  Company  report  18,000,000  feet  of  lam^ 
and  4,000,000  laths,  of  the  value  of  $256,401.44 ;  and  doors,  8a8h.bIiod^ 
and  moldings  of  the  value  of  $87,213.80  ;  total  value,  $343,615i4. 

The  Port  Discovery  Mill  Company,  of  Port  Discovery,  reports  25,00^* 
000  feet  of  lumber,  12,000  piles,  and  8,000,000  laths,  of  a  total  value  oc 
$346,000. 

The  Port  Blakely  Mill  Company,  located  at  Port  Blakely,  KitJ* 
County,  reports  a  production  of  44,495,425  feet  of  lamberi  £^917,fv0 
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tlis,  2,137)250  shingles,  465  spars,  large  and  small,  3,475  piles,  being  a 
tal  pitxlaction  of  47,351,527  feet,  board  measure.  One  bunared  and 
cteen  vessels  for  coast  and  foreign  ports  were  loaded  at  the  mill  for 
e  ^ear  ending  Jane  30, 1884. 

Tlie  Seattle  Lumber  and  Commercial  Company,  located  at  Seattle,  i*e- 
irts  a  production  of  7,500,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  10,044,000  laths,  of 
e  value  of  $98,400;  and  doors,  windows,  moldings,  brackets,  blinds, 
xmters,  &c.,  of  the  value  of  $44,700 ;  total  value,  $143,100. 
The  Port  Madison  Mill  Company  has  made  no  return  to  this  office. 
It  it  has  the  capacity  of  a  daily  output  of  125,000  feet. 
The  Tesler  Mill  Company,  of  Seattle,  manufactures  doors,  sash,  blinds, 
oldings,  brackets,  &c.  Its  mill  has  a  capacity  of  25,000  feet  per  day. 
0  report. 

The  Michigan  Mill  Company,  Seattle,  has  a  capacity  for  cutting 
),00O  feet  of  lumber  per  day ;  also  manufactures  sash  and  doors. 
The  Western  Mill  Company,  Seattle,  reports  product  for  the  year  end- 
ig  Jane  30,  1884,  as  follows :  3,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  1,000,000 
ihs.    Total  value  of  productions,  $40,000. 

The  Hall  &  Paulson  Furniture  Company,  Seattle,  has  a  capital  stock 
f  1100,000;  produces  furniture  and  rough-dressed  lumber,  20,000  feet 
BT  day ;  value  of  furniture  manufactured  annu^ly,  $60,000. 
Seattle  Barrel  Factory  ;  products  for  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  re- 
orted  as  being  220,000  barrels;  value,  $45,000. 

The  Washington  Iron  Works,  Seattle,  capital  stock,  $100,000,  of 
hich  $55,000  are  paid  up,  reports  having  paid  in  wages  for  the  year 
adiDg  June  30, 1884,  the  silnM)f  $31,176.95 ;  value  of  products,  $80,500 ; 
)ii8amption  of  iron  during  that  time,  1,000  tons  of  pig-iron  and  500 
VD6  of  manufactured  iron. 

BiePuget  Sound  Furniture  Company,  Seattle;  capital  stock, $50,000; 
Mimated  annual  product,  $50,000. 

hi  addition  to  the  above  manufacturing  industries  in  Seattle,  from 
hieh  special  reports  have  been  received,  there  are  in  that  city  other 
tilk,  foundries,  iron  works,  and  furniture  factories,  from  which  no  re- 
ortB  have  been  received,  and  in  addition  to  these  brass  foundries,  boiler 
^ovks,  copper  shops,  match,  stair,  ice,  and  soda  factories,  brick-yards, 
nveries,  fisheries  (the  latter  noted  elsewhere),  book  binderies,  gas  and 
ita  works,  ship  and  boat  building  yards,  and  other  minor  industries, 
10  wage-roll  of  which,  by  careful  and  reliable  computation,  footed  up^ 
11883,  the  sum  of  $768,750. 

Arrangements  are  already  made  for  the  erection  of  several  other 
Q|e  lumber  mills  on  Puget  Sound. 

Salman  packing. — ^The  business  of  canning  and  packing  salmon  for 
feign  and  domestic  markets  has  already  assumed  large  proportions, 
1th  the  capacity  for  unlimited  advancement  as  the  demand  for  these 
oods  may  increase.  The  three  factories  in  Pacific  County  packed  for 
leyear  ending  June  30,  1884,  65,000  cases,  of  a  total  value  of  $293,400. 
In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  nine  other  canneries  on  the  Wash- 
^n  Territor}'  side  of  the  Columbia  Eiver,  in  Wahkiakum  and  Cow- 
6  Counties,  which  report  a  pack  of  131,000  cases,  with  a  value  of,  say, 
H0,0UO.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  branch  establishments  of  the 
berdeen  and  Washington  Companies,  on  Gray's  Harbor,  the  Tacoma 
oinpany,  at  Tacoma,  and  the  Puget  Sound  Canning  and  Packing  Com- 
ply, at  Milton,  King  County,  and  the  salmon-packing  establishments 
a.  E.  Levy,  at  Seattle  and  Semiahmoo,  from  which  no  returns  have 
)eii  received  at  this. office,  except  from  the  Tacoma  Cannery  and  H.  E. 
^vy's  packing  establishments,  which  show  an  aggregate  business  oi 
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$56,500.    It  will  be  seen  that  this  branch  of  industry  reptesents  a  pro 
dnction  of  nearly  $1,000,000  in  value  per  annum. 

Shiphuilding.—VTommeJit  among  the    manufacturing  indo8trie«  of 
Western  Washington  is  that  of  ship-building.    The  subject  is  treated 
exhaustively  by  Hon.  Elwood  Evans,  in  his  address  delivered  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  1876.    Among  other  things  he  says :  "  Numer- 
ous ships,  barks,  schooners,  and  steamers  have  been  built  of  Pnget 
Sound  timber,  and  the  number  is  annually  increasing.    A  list  of  theia 
would  include  the  fastest  and  best  vessels  afloat,  alike  creditable 
to  this  Territory  and  its  shipwrights."     From  the  records  of  the 
custom-house  of  the  Puget  Sound  district,  which  have  been  kindljr 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  oflBce  by  the  Hon.  A.  W.  Bash,  it  is  learned 
that  there  have  been  built  at  the  various  ship  yards  on  Puget  Sound-, 
since  January  1, 1873,  a  total  of  163  vessels,  steam  and  sail,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  25,491  tons.    Of  the  above  number  53  were  rated  as  deep- 
sea  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  21,619  tons.    Much  might  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  superior  advantages  offered  for  ship-building  on  the 
waters  of  Puget  Sound ;'  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  tinQtberoT 
this  section ;  in  faot,  its  proved  superiority  and  cheapness  over  that  or 
other  regions  is  established.    It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  say  that  the^ 
industry  of  ship- building  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion  on  tte 
shores  of  Paget  Sound. 

Pig-iron, — It  is  an  established  fact  that  bog-iron  ore  of  the  best  qual- 
ity exists  in  practically  exhaustless  quantities  throughout  the  Puget 
Sound  Basin,  notably  so  in  Jefferson,  King,  and  Pierce  Counties.  VeiT 
extensive  ore-smelting  works  have  been  erected  in  Jefferson  County, 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company  being  fixed  at  $500,000. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  from  Texada  Island  in  the  British  Columbia  Archi- 
pelago, and  lime  rock  from  San  Juan  Island,  in  the  American  group, 
the  latter  used  as  a  flux,  are  combined,  producing  an  excellent  mdi^ 
This  industry  is  in  its  infancy,  but  promises  great  results.  Movements 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  iron  works  in  King  County  and  Pieroe 
County  are  well  under  way. 

As  part  of  the  great  manufacturing  system  to  be  developed  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,  its  crude  iron  fields  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  as- 
sume immense  proportions  in  the  near  future. 

Flour. — Scattered  throughout  the  western  portion  of  the  TerritfliJ' 
are  numerous  custom  flouring  mills,  while  in  the  eastern  division  this 
industry  has  assumed  very  considerable  importance.  It  is  entirely  asi^ 
to  predict  that,  with  the  completion  of  the  Cascade  Branch  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  and  the  adjustment  of  transportation  fteQi' 
ties  for  the  Territory,  great  flouring  mills,  utilizing  the  immense  wheat 
production  of  Eastern  Washington,  will  place  this  industry  in  the  ttciBi 
rank  of  Washington's  great  resources. 

Water  power. — ^There  are  numerous  fine  sites  for  the  employment  w 
water-power,  notably  at  the  Cascades  and  Priest^s  Bapids  on  theColflS*' 
bia  Kiver,  at  Prosser  on  the  Yakima,  also  on  the  Tumwater,  the  Nook' 
sack  and  the  Snoqualmie  Rivers.  ^^ 

Dairying. — This  business  has  been  successfully  though  not  largely 
conducted.  Excellent  articles  both  of  butter  and  cheese  have  be^^ 
produced.  Thus  far  but  tew  cheese  factories  have  been  establiahedt 
though  they  have  been  proved  to  be  profitable.  . 

Oraaing. — A  large  portion  of  the  area  of  the  Territory,  espeddly^ 
Eastern  Washington,  is  admirably  adapted  to  grazing.  White  do^^ 
«eems  to  be  indigenous  in  the  western  portion  wherever  a  deaiiBlf'' 
made;  and  in  the  eastern  x)ortion  bunch-grass  abounds  everfvhefe* 
The  regions  ate  mostly  well-watered  and  the  winters  mild.  I^^ 
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.8  are  driven  east,  principally  to  Wyoming.    I  am  glad  to  state  that 
far  there  has  been  no  complaint  of  pluro-pneumonia  among  the 
is  of  this  country. 

^ool  growing. — Large  bands  of  sheep  are  reared  in  the  eastern  part 
le  Territory,  and  they  thrive  well  west  of  the  Cascade  range.  The 
ity  of  wool  produced  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  in  California  or 
^on,  and  the  mutton  is  unsurpassed.  The  wool  clip  for  1884  is  es- 
»ted  at  8,000,000  pounds. 

COMMERCE. 

16  commercial  relations  of  Washington  Territory  are  widely  diversi- 
The  remark  of  the  collector  of  customs  for  Puget  Sound  district 
le  effect  that  only  two  ports  of  the  United  States  exceed  Port  Town- 
l,  the  port  of  entry  for  this  district,  in  American  ocean  steam  vessels 
foreign  trade,  to  wit.  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  forcibly  sug- 
8  this  fact. 

le  extensive  ramifications  of  the  trade  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
itory  is  further  made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  vessels  have  cleared 
Dg  the  year  for  which  this  riport  is  rendered  for  ports  in  British 
unbia,  Mexico,  Hawiiau  Islands,  Australia,  Fyi  Islands,  China, 
Ml,  South  America,  England,  Ireland,  Central  America,  and  Pern, 
ides,  a  coastwise  trade  with  California  and  Alaska  furnishes  an  im- 
ant  factor  in  the  premises.  The  surplus  grain,  wool,  and  salmon  of 
eastern  and  southern  i)ortions  of  the  Territory  have  hitherto  been 
cipally  shipped  by  the  way  of  the  Oregon  custom-house  at  Portland 
Astoria,  and  no  separate  account  has  been  taken  of  its  productions, 
ih,  for  the  purpose  of  a  full  showing,  would  beloug  to  the  credit  of 
Territory.  Thousands  of  cattle  are  being  driven  or  shipped  by  rail 
ot  to  the  East  without  any  customhouse  record  being  taken  of  their 
ibers  and  value;  and  shipments  of  grain  for  this  season  have  been 
le  by  rail  in  the  same  direction  ;  so  that  the  aggregate  exports  ot 
Territory  cannot  now  be  accurately  computed, 
he  amount  of  freight  handled  at  Tacoma  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Iroad,  to  wit,  232,298.4  tons  received  (includiug  coal),  and  26,002.8 
I  forwarded,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1884 ;  and  the  further  fact 
;the  Oregon  Improvement  Company  handled  50,000  tons  of  com- 
cial  freight  during  the  year  at  their  docks  and  warehouses  in  Seattle, 
des  235,167  tons  of  coal,  are  important  items  in  the  group  of  facts 
lected  with  this  subject,  which  must  challenge  mark^  attention. 
he  list  of  eighty-four  steam  vessels,  ranging  in  size  from  the  five- ton 
)eller  to  the  splendid  steamer  Olympian,  now  registered  at  the  office 
be  collection  district  of  Puget  Sound  (all  of  which  are  employed  in 
domestic  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  Puget  Sound  alone),  fur- 
68  another  suggestive  item  in  this  connection, 
is  believed  that  this  commerce  is  on  the  eve  of  a  further  expansion, 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  the  Cascade  branch  of  the 
them  Pacific  Railroad  being  completed,  exchanges  will  not  only  be 
e  frequent  and  extensive  between  the  east-ern  and  western  portions 
le  Territory,  but  that  direct  communication  by  ocean  steamers  will 
•tablished  between  Puget  Sound  and  the  ports  of  Asia,  making  the 
e  a  grand  highway  of  international  traffic. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE  STATISTICS,  PUGET  SOUNE. 

le  number  of  vessels  documented  of  Port  Townsend,  port  of  entry 
be  Puget  Sound  collection  district,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
,  was  164,  of  which  number  86  were  sailing  and  78  steam^  mtli  ^ 


Total  coUectiona  for  fiscal  year ; 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  exported  dariug  the 
1883,  hops  to  the  value  of  over  $1,000,000,  making  ao  aggrei 
porta  of  nearly  tOiOOOjOOO. 

Exj/orU  1884. 


The  proportion  of  American  to  foreigo  bottoms  in  the  Po 
collection  district,  trade  is  1  foreign  to  23  American. 

Exporte  in  forelgm  veueU.' 
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fumher  ofveMeh  entered  and  cleared  from  July    ,  1883,  to  June  30,  1884. 


Entered. 


Date. 


1883. 


1884. 


Cleared. 


N;j»-  Tonnage. 


Date. 


50,S19    July 

49. 9U     AufTust.... 
42, 418     September 
42, 020     October  . . . 
33,542  I  November 
43. 528     December . 


1883. 


32,534 
28,825 
45,124 
49, 515 
56,  433 
49,  33U 


January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May  .... 
June 


1884. 


524. 702 


Total 879 


Nam* 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

62 

37,287 

83 

44,749 

66 

40,430 

65 

32,889 

68 

89,284 

61 

80,179 

65 

38,473 

60 

28,615 

70 

85,294 

85 

48,788 

110 

51,509 

84 

61,814 

473, 811 


ollowing  is  a  complete  list  of  the  steamers  belonging  to  the  col- 
district  of  Paget  Sound : 


Name. 


ker 


>r8on. 


Iflo. 


irr. 


Where  bnilt. 


Tinkle 
Dght.. 


Seattle 

Port  Blakeley  . . 

Arcada 

Seabeok 

Seattle 

San  Francisco . . 

Seattle 

Port  Madison  . . 

Seattle 

do 

Portlan    

do 

ntsalady 

Sui  Francisco.. 

Portland 

Seattle     

New  York 

Seattle 

do 

Utsalady 

Seattle 

Olympia  

Port  Discovery. 

Astoria 

Seattle    

San  Francisco . . 

Portland  ... 

Port  Madison  . . 

Sitka 

do 

Snohomish 

Seattle 

Waterford 

Utsalady 

Tacoma 

San  Francisco. . 

do 

Port  Gamble  . . . 

Seattle 

do 

do 

Port  Blakeley.. 

Seattle 

do 

do 

Astoria 

SeatUe 


When 
bnUt. 


1874 
1872 
1881 
1865 
1680 
1864 
1880 
lf>76 
1883 
1883 
1859 
1864 
1868 
1868 
1876 
1888 
1849 
1883 
1888 
1863 
1881 
1876 
1869 
1882 
1876 
1871 
1874 
1869 
1867 
1866 
1867 
1880 
1879 
1868 
1868 
1876 


1874 
1871 
1881 
1875 
1881 
1881 
1879 
1882 
1881 
1883 


Tonnage. 


81.02 

175.01 

80.54 

83.30 

32.62 

24.31 

97.81 

66.71 

57.84 

19.53 

197.49 

84.68 

269.45 

215.33 

166.66 

7&54 

284.86 

25.44 

82.06 

168.19 

80.03 

121.95 

194.35 

87.01 

100.22 

488.72 

123.71 

85.53 

45.85 

255.44 

37.62 

472.66 

2L25 

13.14 

4.00 

289.51 

9.91 

178.54 

16L54 

19.54 

4.40 

&14 

1L98 

47.48 

76.56 

86.56 

94.70 
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Name. 


Where  built 


TThen 
bottt 


Tods 


Welcome Portland 

Idaho do 

City  ofQalncy do 

BmmaHayward I do 

Evangel ;  Seattle 

Helen I  Conperille  — 

Alki Seattle 

Seattle do 

Loniee San  Francisco . 


Steilacoom 
San  Francisco. 

Portland 

Seattle 

do 


Baby  Mine 

Cora 

Brrtt 

Planter 

Iferwin 

Washington ^ i  V anconver 

Lofolse !  Seabeok... 

Lone  Fisherman Seattle 

WllUe 

TilU© 

Brick 

Port  Susan 

Queen  City 

Arrow 

Bay  Center 

Bod  Irving 

Bee 

W,  F.  Monroe 

Gov.  Newell 

Gen.  Garfield 

Favorite 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Elma 

Seattle 

Eagle  Harbor 

Seattle 

Portland 

Ranier 

Bay  Center 

Astoria 

San  Francisco. 


Argo 

Hunter 

Colby ;  Seattle 

Pearl do 

Olympian Wilmington,  Del. 

Skookum Big  Skookum 

Rustler Seattle 


1874 

1881 

1879 

1878 

1882 

1881 

188^ 

1882 

1882 

1882 

1881 

1880 

1888 

1863  , 

1881  < 

188S  . 

1883 

188S  ' 

1883 ; 

1883  I 

1888  ! 

1883  . 

1883  i 

1883 

1883 

1883 

1883 

1883 

1881 

1881 

1883 

1883 

1883  , 

1884 

1883      U 

1884 

1884 


^Estimated. 


RAILROADS. 

The  Oregon  Eailway  and  Navigation  Company  are  now  opersl 
204.5  miles  of  main  line  and  21  miles  of  '^  sideing  "  in  Washington  ^ 
ritory. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  are  operating  324.7  milee 
follows :  From  Wallula  Junction  eastward,  179  miles ;  from  Ealam) 
Tacoma,  105.1  miles;  from  Tacoma  to  South  Prairie,  25  miles;  t 
Pnyallup  Junction  to  Stuck  Junction,  6.9  miles ;  from  South  Prairi< 
Carbonado,  8.7  miles.  The  Cascade  Branch  is  now  locat^,  and  w 
complete  will  extend  irom  Puget  Sound  to  the  Columbia  Biver  oppo 
Ainsworth,  a  distance  of  249.7  miles.  A  large  force  of  men  are  noi 
work  building  the  road  from  Ainsworth  toward  Yakima  City,  and 
other  force  is  working  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cascade  range. 

The  Oregon  Improvement  Company  is  operating  21  miles  of  8ted-l 
narrow-guage  road  between  Seattle  and  New  Castle  in  Eong  Gooi 
Of  the  extension  up  Cedar  Eiver  Valley,  7  miles  between  Benton  (1 
miles  iVom  Seattle)  and  the  MacAllister  coal  mine  are  now  being  (q 
ated.    By  December  1  the  rails  will  be  laid  to  the  Black  Diamond  v 

g»1.5  miles  from  Seattle),  and  by  January  1, 1885,  to  the  north  haol 
reen  Biver,  making  a  total  mileage  of  about  46  miles  under  the  c 
trol  of  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company.  This  (the  Cedar  Bii 
extension  will  enable  three  new  coal  mines  to  be  opened  and  opeii 
in  the  recently  discovered  coal  deposits  of  King  County. 

The  Olympia  and  Chehalis  Valley  Bailroad.  narrow  gnage,  about 
miles  in  length,  connects  Olympia  on  Puget  Sound  with  the  North 
Pacific  Bailroad  at  Tenino. 
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is  also  a  railway  connecting  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  at 
unction  directly  with  Seattle ;  but,  on  account  of  some  disagree- 
tween  the  companies  interested,  it  is  not  now  being  operated. 
;ing  the  newly  constructed  road,  there  are  now  in  all  tally  660 

railroad  in  the  Territory,  of  which  about  600  miles  are  now 
i. 

BANKS. 

NATIONAL  BANKS  OF  WASmNGTON  TERRITORY. 

CapitftL 

ional  Bank,  Colfax (60,000 

atioDal  Bank,  Colfax 50,000 

ional  Bank,  Dayton 50,000 

.  National  Bank 50,000 

National  Bank 50,000 

8' National  Bank,  Tacoma 50,000 

ional  Bank,  Olympia 50,000 

ional  Bank,  Port  Townsend 50,000 

6' National  Bank,  Seattle 50,000 

ional  Bank,  Seattle 150,000 

md  National  Bank,  Seattle '. 50,000 

ional  Bank,  Spokane 50,000 

ional  Bank,  vanconver 50, 000 

ional  Bank,  Walla  Walla 150,000 

ional  Bank,  Yakima 50,000 

al  capital 950,000 

idaal  deposits  in  tjie  above  banks,  according  to  report  of  United  . 
Comptroller  of  Garrency,  in  1883,  $1,604,805.36.    No  report  for 
hand. 

te  hanks. — ^Adolph  Johnson^  Gheney ;  Bank  of  Golfax,  Golfax ; 
Savings  Bank,  Tacoma ;  Harford  &  Son,  Pomeroy:  Francis  W. 
Port  Townsend 5  Dexter  Horton  &  Co.,  Seattle:  B.  B.  Down- 
0.,  Seattle ',  Bank  of  Spokane  Falls,  Spokane ;  Fairweather  & 
Jprague. 

port  of  the  capital  stock  of  or  deposits  in  the  above  banks  are 
le. 

is  great  need  for  more  capital  in  the  Territory.  Money  readily 
ids  a  rate  of  interest  exceeding  1  per  cent,  per  month ;  often  as 
1^  or  2  per  cent,  per  month. 

heduJe  of  rates  of  wages  paid  in  Seattle  and  other  places  on  Puget  Sound, 

rs per  day..  |3  50 

s do....  3  25 

tera do 4  00 

kers do 3  50 

B do 3  50 

emen do 3  50 

I  marble  cntters do 4  00 

I do....  4  50 

lockamithB do 3  50 

ate do 2  50 

ITS  (shift  work) do 2  50 

m  (by  the  yard) do 3  00  to'  4  50 

a1  engineers do 3  00  to^  4  00 

n..... do....  5  00 

inters do....  3  25 

lakers do....  3  50 

in do 3  00 

bhs do....  13  50 

era do....  2  50 

I do....-'  3  50 
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UphoI»t^rerR per  daj' ..    |3  M 

Bout-buildera do 3  50 

Plninbeni do 400 

Tailors per  mouth..    54  00 

Mill  hands do....    60  00 

Bakers rto 60  00 

Farm  laliorers do....  •30  00to40  00 

LogK^'Fs : 

Teamsterfl do....  *75  00to80W 

ChoppiTH do....  "BS  00 to 70 00 

fc^kidders  ami  hook-tenders • do....  'ftSOOtcWW 

Swampers do "50  OO 

Sawyers do....  •SOOOtoSW 

Common  laborers do ... .  ^40  00  to  45  W 

Bovs do....  '30  00 

Co<>k8 do "50  00 

Tlie  cost  of  most  of  tbc  articlen  of  food,  such  as  flour,  Dieat,  fit^b, 
vegetables,  &c.,  is  less  than  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 

Territorial  Institutions. 

hospital  for  the  insane. 

The  hospital  for  the  insane  is  healthfully  and  advantageously  located 
at  Fort  Steilacoom.  This  post  having  been  abandoned  as  a  garrison 
by  the  United  States,  the  buildings  and  600  acre*  of  land  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Territory  for  a  nominal  price  for  the  purposes  of  jan  insanf 
asylum.  It  was  first  occupied  for  this  purpose  in  1871.  The  garrison 
buildings  have  been  converted  into  wards  as  fast  as  the  increaefing 
numl>er  of  patients  required,  until  now  all  the  buildings  are  occupied. 
One  hundred  acres  of  land  in  addition  to  that  secured  from  the  Got- 
emment  have  been  purchased  in  order  to  secure  water  privileges.  The 
number  of  patients  under  care  and  treatment  June  30, 1864,  was  136; 
of  which  99  are  males  and  37  females.  The  hospital  is  finee  toall  the 
insane  in  the  Territory.  The  counties  bear  the  expense  of  prooeedin^s 
for  commitment  and  of  return  when  discharged;  and  the  TerriUvf 
bears  the  expense  of  taking  them  to  the  hospital  and  caring  for  then 
while  there.  To  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  hospital,  incladiog  the 
improvements  and  repairs,  the  last  legislature  appropriated  |S|5N 
per  year.  The  hospital  is  under  the  general  control  of  three  tmsteeSi 
who  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  legiaMive 
council.  They  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  at  the  hospitol.  The 
immediate  control  of  the  hospital  is  under  the  superintendent,  a  phjs* 
cian  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

PENITENTIARY. 

The  Territory  has  a  suitable  two-storied  building,  36  by  150  feet  in 
area,  and  containing  36  cells,  a<lvantageously  situated  upon  20  aerei 
devoted  to  this  purpose  at  Seatco,  near  the  line  of  the  Northern  Padii 
Railroad.  The  numl)er  of  prisoners  received  during  the  year  endilf 
June  30, 1884,  is  31 ;  the  uumber  of  prisoners  discharged,  25 ;  number 
escaped,  2.  Extensive  coal  beds,  quarries  of  building  stone  and  fwertl 
of  fir  timber  are  adjacent  to  the  penitentiary  grounds.  A  large  estak* 
lishment  with  suitable  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  dooES  9xi 

*And  boArd. 
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ds  ban  receDtlj  been  erected  near  the  peniteDtiary  buildings,  and 
s^ict  labor  is  therein  employed. 

I  conformity  with  the  law  passed  by  the  last  legislative  assembly  a 
mittee  of  three  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  by  my  predecessor 
Blect  a  location  for  an  additional  penitentiary,  and  to  report  on  that 
ect  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
be  legislative  assembly  of  1881  passed  a  joint  resolution  recommend* 
that  the  governor  of  Washington  Territory  exercise  the  privilege 
Hunting  a  rebate  of  as  much  as  he  deems  proper  of  the  time  for 
ch  any  territorial  convict  may  have  been  im])risoued  in  the  terri- 
a1  penitentiary;  said  rebate  to  be  made  for  uniform  good  couducti 
)erly  certified  to  by  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary.  1  have 
lereto  acted  favorably  upon  cases  coming  within  the  scope  of  this 
t  resolution,  and  have  thus  far  granted  no  other  pardons. 

NATIONAL   GUARD. 

Ive  companies  of  infantry  have  been  organized  by  the  adjutiintgen- 
I  of  the  Territory :  viz,  two  companies  at  Seattle,  one  at  Olympia,  one 
i¥alla  Walla,  ana  one  at  Tacoma,  consisting  in  all  of  294  men.  They 
all  well  drilled,  well  equipped,  and  armed  with  Springfield  breech- 
ling  rifles,  .60  caliber. 

Educational. 

THE  PUBLIC   school  SYSTEM  OF  THE  TERRITORY. 

Washington  Territory,  rapid  iis  has  been  its  growth  and  development 
the  material  resources  of  a  rising  American  community,  has  kept 
n  pace  with  this  growth  and  development  in  the  matter  of  public  and 
rate  schools.  Many  of  the  private  establishments,  in  i*espect  to 
lance  and  completeness  of  exterior  a])pointmefit9,  and  breadth  and 
dity  of  the  course  of  teaching  pursued,  will  compare  favorably  with 
best  institutions  of  their  grade  in  the  older  States.  The  thorough- 
6  of  the  common-school  system  is  one  of  the  lirst,  if  not  the  first, 
laiderations  which  should  challenge  the  fostering  care  of  the  legisla- 
» powers  of  an  American  commonwealth.  Appended  to  the  segre- 
led  report  of  the  counties  will  be  found  the  reports  of  nearly,  if  not 
te  all,  the  county  school  superintendents  of  the  Territory.  These 
orts  will  be  found  useful  and  suggestive  to  the  intending  immigrant, 
loping  all  these  together,  and  presenting  an  interesting  view  of  the 
ole  field,  the  report  of  the  Territorial  superintendent  of  public  in- 
iction,  hereto  subjoined,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

9rt  of  $tati»tics  of  the  public  schools  of  Washington  Territory  for  the  year  beginning  July 

1,  \t^S3,  and  ending  June  30,  1H84. 

I  for  teachen'  wa^es $152, 142 

Ifiirrent  of  acbool-room 556 

I  fur  repair  of  8cbool-bouse 5, 403 

Lftir  aobool  fnmitore 15,031 

I  for  fuel  and  other  cxpeuBes 16, 589 

1  £»r  ecbool-hoase  sites 16,077 

I  for  ecbool  buildings 68,653 

J  amonnt  paid  for  school  purposes  during  the  year 287, 590 

ol  funds  to  credit  of  Territory  at  close  of  year 84, 201 

Dated  value  of  school-houses  and  grounds  in  Territory 481, 706 

oatad  value  of  school  furuitnre 36,806 
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Estimated  value  of  school  apparatas I 

Average  salary  paid  male  teachers)  per  month  

Average  salary  paid  female  teacherH  per  moiit  h 

Children  enrolled  in  public  bcIiooIn  duri ng  year i 

Childreu  not  attending  school 

Total 

Average  daily  attendance 

Teachers  employed  during  year 

Teachers  employed  holding  Ist  grade  certificat«Mj 

Teachers  employed  holding  2nd  ^ade  certiticates 

Avemge  nun  beV  of  months  public  school  has  been  taught 

School-houses  built  during  year 

County  teachers'  institutes  hold 

School  districts  in  the  Territory 

School-houses  in  the  Territory 

Houses  having  sch(M»l  (some  rented ) 

Graded  schools  in  the  Territory 

Schools  furnished  with  unabridged  dictioiiarj- 

R.  C.  KERR, 
SuptrinUndful  i'uhlk  Inetrw€ 

THE  TERRITORIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  of  Wasbinfjtoii  Territory  \s  located  at  {Seattle, 
County,  upon  a  campus  of  10  acres  in  extent.  Few  more  beantif 
cations  for  a  seat  of  learning  are  to  be  found  anywhere.  Occa[ 
well-built  structures  on  a  commanding  eminence,  it  is  suironndc 
all  sides  by  charming  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  university  ha( 
classes  of  study,  viz:  Classical,  6  years;  scientific,  4  years;  norn 
years;  commercial,  3  years.  At  present  there  are  157  students i 
tendance,  87  male  and  70  female.  Its  revenues  are  all  derived  fr 
small  biennial  appropriation  by  the  Territorial  legislature  and  to 
fees.  During  the  two  years  1881  and  1883  it  received  $2,000  year! 
a  contribution  from  Mr.  Henry  Villai-d.  The  university  owns  phi 
phical  and  chemical  apparatus  valued  at  $1,000,  a  well  selected  lib 
of  about  2,000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  over  20,000  speciiuensii 
department  of  natural  history.  Two  literary  societies,  one  male 
other  female,  exist  in  conformity  with  the  college  traditions.  Thena 
of  the  board  of  regents  and  faculty  are  appended  : 

BOARD  OF  RKGBNTS. 

Hon.  H.  G.  Struve,  Hon.  A.  A.  Denny,  Hon.  Oranjjo  JaoobSi  Hon.  B.  L.Slutfl* 
and  Hon.  G.  A.  Weo<!. 

Officers  of  the  board. — Hon.  H.  G.  Struve,  president ;  Hou.  0.  Jacob«y  treMorwr 
J.  PoweU,  socrciary. 

FACULTY. 

L.  J.  PoweU,  A.  M.,  president,  professor  of  mental  and  moral  aoienow  aD<l0'' 
niatics. 
O.  P.  Lee,  A.  M.,  professor  of  English  literature,  rhetoric,  and  elocntiaD. 
O.  B.  Jolwsou,  L.  L.  B.,  professor  of  the  natural  scienoea. 
George  O.  Curnie,  A.  B  ,  professor  of  ttie  Greek,  Latin,  aad  German  Langx^fE^ 
Mrs.  Donald  Frazer,  teacher  of  the  French  language. 
Miss  Ili.nnie  Thorudyke,  teacher  of  instrumental  music. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Pearlman,  teacher  of  vocal  music  and  voice  ouUnr^. 
Miss  Kate  Almond,  instructor  in  painting  and  drawing. 
Mrs.  C  G.  Johnson,  teacher  of  the  training  schooL 
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PRIVATE   INSTITUTIONS   OF  LEARNING. 

lave  been  received  from  tweuty  private  iustitutioiis  of  learn- 
ieemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  ibis  reiK)rt  to  furnish  the 
St  of  these  institution's  without  further  comment : 


>Uon  of  insti- 
•n. 


Iniititiitioii, 


Seattle 

1  of  Our  Lady 
8«attle. 
idem.v,  Olym- 

4     Academy, 

H0I3*  Namea, 

idence.  Van- 

yoUege,   Van- 

chool.    Walla 

ariah  School, 

(rhool,SeattIe§ 

leney  Acade- 

',  CoIfax§ 

)ge,  Spokane 

lege,     Walla 

ate  iDstitate, 

aal  Academy, 

ly,  Samner§ . . . 

U«ge,  Waita- 

amy,    Ellens- 

eniy,    Monte- 

,  Centralia.§ 


President,  or  rector,  or 
principal. 


Rt.  Rev.  J.  A.  Paddock,  D. 

D.,  rector. 
J.  Panl  Lango,  principal  ... 
Prof.  W.  Pepper,  tutor 


Male,  fe- 
male, or 
mixed. 


Female 


Sisters  of  Charity • 

Sister  Ferpetna.  principal . . 

Sister  M.  Sebastian,  princi- 
pal. 
Sisters  of  Cliarity 


Father  Schram,  principal...! 

Rot.  H.  D.  Lathrop,  D.  D., 

firinclpal. 
as  Amanda  Loomis,  prin- 
cipal. 
Rev.    George   H.  Watson, 

rector. 
James  W.  Dow,  principal  . . 

Rer.  B.  J.  Trimble,  A.  M., 

principal. 
Rev.  Bisbee,  principal 


Rev.  A.  J.  Anderson,  A. 
M.,  president. 

Rev.  A.  K.  Crawford,  A. 
M.,  principal. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Bnmell,  prin- 
cipal. 

Rev.  George  A:  McKinley, 
principal.    < » 

Rev.  Alexander  Adair,  prin- 
cipal. 

Rev.  James  A.  Laurie,  prin- 
cipal. 


Male... 
Male — 

Female 

Female  . 

Female 

Female  . 

Male  .. 

Female 

Mixed  . 

Mixed.. 

Mixea.. 

Mixed.. 

Mixed. 

Mixed.. 

Mixed.. 

Mixed .. 

Mixed.. 

Mixed  . . 

Mixed. 


Denomi- 
national 
or  other- 
wise.* 


X  .  £  .  .  . . 


R.C... 
R.  C  . . . . 

K*    \j     ,  m  m  . 

R.C.... 
R.  C  . . . . 
R.  C  . . . . 
F.  ht . . . . 

Mr,  £1 . . . . 
Jr.  Jfi  . . . . 


No.  of 

pupils  in 

aUend- 

ance. 


No.  of  in-  • 
stractors. 


H 
M 

C. 

M 

C- 

P 

P 

P 


75 

42 

40 

81 

180 
«0 

100 
60 
08 
35 
30 

200 
84 
30 

130 
40 
85 
25 


7 
2 


4 
T 
0- 


8 
2 
2- 
3; 
4 
2 
8 
2 
4 
4 


Q  Catholic;  P.  E., Protestant  Episcopal;  B.,  Baptist;  M.,  Methodist;  C,  Congrega 

id  dollar  endowment, 
y  H.  L.  Yeslcr. 


CHURCH     ORGANIZATIONS. 


METHODIST  CHURCHES. 


rth  of  charch  organizations  has  kept  even  pace  with  the  ed- 
nd  material  interests  of  the  Territory. 
ID  N.  Denison,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Espiscopal 
Seattle,  reports  42  church  organizations  in  the  Territory,  with 
>ers  and  54  Sunday  schools,  with  church  property  valued  at 
The  locations  of  the  churches  are  as  follows :  Alden  Greek, 
Jheney,  Colfax,  Cowlitz,  Goupeville,  Dayton,  Femdalei;  Eltna, 
>,  Kittitas,  Lewis  River,  Montesano,  Port  To wnsend,  Olympia, 
niamoo,  Steptoe,  Spokane  Falls,  Simcoe  Reservation  (Indian), 
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Tacoina,  Tiimwater,  Vancouver,  TTalla  Walla,  Waitebargli,  White  River, 
811(1  Pnyallui>.  Of  tbene,  one  at  Seattle  is  Swedi8li-ftpeakiDg,oiieMeth 
odist  Protestant,  one  Free  Methodist,  and  one  at  Tacoma  is  German 
speaking. 

BAPTIST   CHURCHES. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Pierce,  of  Seattle,  reports  the  first  Baptist  preacbinjj  in  thf 
Territory  as  having  occurred  in  the  Puyallup  Valley,  Pierce  County,  in 
18C3.  The  value  of  church  property  in  the  Territorv  at  present  is 
$4o,(KK),  with  S3  church  organizations,  20  houses  of  worship,  and  785 
members.  The  locations  of  the  Baptist  churches  are  as  follows:  Seattle. 
3,  one  of  them  holding  services  in  the  Scandinavian  language ;  Tacoma. 
Olympia,  Centralia,  Chehalis,  Boisefort,  Oysterville,  Lake  View,  What- 
com,  Skagit,  Mount  Vernon,  La  Conner,  Puyallup,  White  River,  Walte 
Walla,  Dayton,  Alpina,  Asotin,  Colfax,  Pullman,  Garfield,  Spinglet 
IVledicnl  Lake,  Spokane,  Cheney,  Pine  City,  and  Lone  Pine.  AM 
$5,000  per  year  is  expended  in  missionary  work.  Colfax  Academy  and 
Grace  Seminary  (the  latter  unorganized)  are  under  Baptist  patronage. 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Otis,  general  missionary  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Western  Washington,  reports  as  being  in  the  Territory  40  chnrch  or- 
ganizations, with  19  buildings  and  a  membership  of  590.  The  locations 
of  the  church  organizations  are  as  follows  :  Semiahmoo,  Ferndale,Wiiat 
com,  Samish,  Fidalgo,  La  Conner,  Port  Gamble,  Eagle  Harbor,  Hongh- 
ton,  Interlake,  New  Castle,  Seattle,  North  Seattle,  Jamestown,Tacoffli 
(two),  Steilacoom,  Lake  View,  Olympia,  Kamilchie,  Skokomisb,  Monte 
sano,  Lower  Monte^ano,  Spring  Brook,  Spokane  Fal's,  (3heney,  Spragoe, 
Colfiix,  Chale-wah,  Atahnum,  Natchez,  Wenas,  Yakima  City, Dajtou, 
W^alla  Walla  (two,  one  a  German  congregation),  Kitzville,  Waaliungal 
and  Mount  Pleasant.  The  educational  institutions  in  charge  of  the 
Congregationalists  are  Whitman  College,  Steilacoom  Normal  Academy* 
and  Cheney  Normal  Academy. 

PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH. 

This  church  in  Washington  Territory  is  represented  by  26  ininwters. 
29  churches,  with  651  members,  and  4  Indian  churches  with  310  meinbeni. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Bishop  Paddock  re]>orts  13  chun*Ji  buildings,  10  missionar}*  statioD* 
without  buildings,  14  Sunday  schools^  485  commnnicauts,  725SaiMi*^ 
school  pupils,  and  13  clergymen.  Value  of  church  property,  I^M^ 
Church  schools,  4,  one  each  at  Tacoma,  Vancouver,  Da3'ton,  and  Seattli^ 
Hospitals,  1,  at  Taconia. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHXTBOH. 

Numlier  of  churches,  26 ;  chai>elB|  6;  mission  BtatioD8,55;  CiAj^ 
lie  population,  15,000 ;  value  of  church  propertyTy  exoliuive  <rf  M^ 
buildings,  hospitals,  benevolent  institutions,  &c,  $I10|000;  8gIioqII|(; 
hospitals,  2;  orphanages,  1. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

i  are  53  newspapers  published  in  the  Territory,  of  which  8 
ly  papers,  2  of  which  receive  the  Associated  Press  reports; 
1  monthly  edacatioDal  journal ;  one  is  a  real  estate  aud  trades 
r ;  one  a  semi- weekly,  and  the  remainder  weekly  jouruals  devoted 
dly  to  immediate  local  iuterests. 

INDIANS. 

elations  of  the  Indians  with  the  whites  have,  for  the  most  part, 
acefnl  for  many  years. 

I  are  fifteen  Indian  reservations  in  the  Territory,  viz,  Colville, 
ay,  Chehalis,  Nisqually,  Puyallup,  Squaksiu,  S'Kokomish,  Sklal- 
inaielt.  Shoal  water  Bay,  Muckleshoot,  Port  Madison,  Lummi, 
ish,  and  Yakima,  of  which  the  total  Indian  population,  accord- 
lie  latest  census  of  the  agencies  (in  most  instances  the  census 
been  taken  in  1864),  is  10,635  Indians.  According  tx)  the  notes 
)tiice  of  the  surveyor- general,  the  total  amount  of  land  within 
servations  is  (5,332,885  acres,  of  which  0,290,964:  acres  have  been 
(1  aud  estimated.  The  total  number  of  acres  allotted  in  severalty 
ndians  is  30,631. 

otal  number  of  Indian  children  attending  the  schools  on  these 
:ions  is  reported  to  be  481. 

its  for  all  the  lands  on  the  Nisqually  and  the  Squaksin  Keserva- 
kve  just  been  granted  to  the  Indians  residing  thereon, 
ind  occupied  by  these  reservations  consists  largely  of  the  best 
ural,  grazing,  timber,  aud  mineral  lands  in  the  Territory.  In 
ises  the  Indians  are  engaged  in  prosperously  cultivating  the  soil : 
$  believed  that  the  system  of  allotting  a  suitable  quantity  of  land 
in  severalty  can  aud  ou^ht  to  be  encouraged.  But  if  they  select 
itside  of  the  reservations,  then  a  corresponding  acreage,  or  value 
ige,  within  the  reservations  to  which  they  belong  ought  to  be 
ered  for  occupation  by  the  whites.  In  truth,  if  they  could  be 
to  concentrate,  and  altogether  abandon  certain  reservations,  it 
onduce  much  to  the  development  of  the  Territory  by  the  settle- 
id  cultiv^atiou  of  large  tracts  of  valuable  land  that  are  now  un- 
ive. 

LIGHT-HOUSES,   HARBOR  OF  REFUGE,  ETC. 

r  this  head  I  beg  leave  to  inclose  an  importiint  and  excellent 
lication  from  Oapt.  C.  L.  Hooper,  of  the  United  States  Revenue 
Service,  which  embodies  suggestions  and  recommenclations  af- 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  Territory,  and  to  which  the 
n  of  Congress  may  well  be  invited : 

United  States  Revenue  Marine, 
United  States  Revenue  Steamer  Rush, 

Port  Townsendf  fVa«h.^  October  15,  1884. 

am  in  receipt  uf  your  coiumnnicatiou  dated  4th  instant,  asking  information 
eMtious  in  relation  to  the  Light-house  aud  Revenue  Service  of  the  United 
'  far  as  they  relate  to  the  needs  of  this  Territory. 

f  the  most  important  points  within  the  waters  of  this  collection  district  are 
with  lights  and  fog-signals;  some,  however,  are  still  uoprovided  for  in  this 
A  lar^  and  constantly  inoreasiug  trade  by  water  among  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  one  of  these  islands  or  the 
liannelsby  which  they  are  approached  is  marked  by  a  light-honse,  fog-signal, 
krk  of  any  kind. 


and  tn  con««qiieDce  in  nvoidtd  Uy  veetrlo  a«  UDRnfe.  A  bn>uk<n'nrur,  ext' 
eriy  from  the  weat  side  of  Ihe  bByforadiBtnnceofueveii.eiglitbsof  a  mile. 
vert  thin  into  one  of  the  finest  bo rlmnj  on  iliecoaut.  and  would  beof  imrt 
to  cotiimoTiie.  Tbo  stone  of  wliith  to  conslroct  tha  breaktrater  could 
abundance  at  tbo  point  fmui  wbicb  the  breakwater  Hbonld  euumence.  I 
place  nhcre  a  harbor  of  refnge  could  be  so  easily  const raeled  and  wodI< 
geueral  benefit  as  at  lbi«  noinl.    A  ship  lows  down  to  Cape  Flatterv  and 

— -        ■'      ■ wbichshewonld  gladly  avoid,  but  canu 

I,  and  if,  as  freqiiently  bap]Kina,  the  wii 
o  blow  hard,  nitli  thick  wenther.  she  ia  it 
aituatiou,  and  ia  foTtunate  if  she  egca]>ea  deatruction.  Hardly  a  wintc 
one  or  >nur»  vessels  are  dtiviMi  on  ahore  on  tho  rock-bunnd  ooast  of  Van< 
and,  after  being  forced  to  sea  in  this  nay.  VeHsels  entering  the  atrai 
equally  benefited.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  ship  will  be  driven  to 
four  time?,  and  eseb  time  after  pelting  far  cnongh  in  the  straitato  have 
cborage  in  Neah  Bay,  had  it  afiunlcd  atiy  protection.  Coming  up  the 
eontheast  wind,  she  hauls  close  around  Cupe  Flatter^',  and  meeta  the  w 
directly  out  of  the  straits;  at  the  end  of  I  be  first  lloi'il  tide  she  perhaps  fin 
Neah  Bay  ;  at  the  end  of  the  next  ebb,  however,  she  is  again  ou'side  ol 
when  a  sudden  change  lo  the  westward  throws  her  uu  a  tee  shore  with  th 
compelling  her  to  cany  sail  hard  for  the  next  two  days  to  best  ofi' shore, 
ceeds,  when  the  weather  clears  up  she  rclnms,  and  sonietinies  rejieata  he 
two  or  three  tlniea.  Should  she  not  succeed,  alie  is  lost,  with  perhaps  : 
board.  The  large  uuinbrr  nf  veasels  passing  tbningh  the  Straits  of  Fua 
matter  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

On  the  matter  of  the  needs  of  the  customs  service  of  the  Territory  I  i 
that  the  force  employed  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  "  protecting  the  reve 
collection  district  is  ridiculously  siuall.  In  no  place  are  sncb  facilitie 
violation  of  taw  as  on  this  IVontier  ;  anil  in  no  place  is  such  a  large  eit 
lory  guarded,  or  sujiposed  to  be  guante<l,  by  so  few  men.  There  are  io 
so  tuany  avenucn  o|>eu  for  the  siuugglcr  ihat  it  is  imponsible  to  guard  tl 
ainco  the  enforcement  of  tlie  Chinese  restriction  act  la  intrnstrd  to  1 
oflJciul,  the  smuggler  has  but  liltle  diHIculIy  in  pursuing  bis  nefariona  cal 
plaiota  lire  nvijuently  made  that  the  ri'striclion  art  is  not  enforced  by 
official,  that  Chinanieu  arc  ciowdiug  into  tho  Territory  without  hindn 
oak  your  attention  lo  some  of  the  obstacles  encountered  by  the  revenue  o 

i'iiat.  Tliero  ia  nuthing  to  <)eter  tbe  Chinamno  from  waking  the  attem| 
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proper  enforcement  of  tbe  Chinese  restriction  act  ^onld  alone  require  more  men 
I  BOW  conatitnte  tbe  entire  force  of  tbe  castonis  8er>'ice  in  tbib  district,  yet  with 
:hi8  additional  duty  and  iucrensing  commerce  of  the  district,  the  customs  force, 
H  Msiilily  one  or  two  additional  men,  remains  the  same  as  before  the  act  went 
I  effect.  The  collector  of  tbe  district  has  been  greatly  embarrassed  in  bis  efforts 
;et  additional  help  by  tbe  Treasury  agents  who  have  visited  this  district  from  time 
ime.  Knowing  that  **  ecouoniy  "  is  an  ever  popular  cry,  they  affect  to  disbelieve 
icconnts  of  smuggling,  and  oppose  any  increase  in  the  service.  The  fact  is  well 
ibliKbed  that  Cbiuamen  aud  large  quant  it  it-s  of  opium  are  being  brought  into  the 
ritory  in  violation  of  law,  and  that  it  will  continue  until  there  is  a  large  iucreaae 
he  customs  force  in  tbe  district. 

ask  yonr  attention  to  these  statenieuts,  and  should  you  deem  them  worthy  of  your 
uderation,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  them  in  such  way  as  will,  in  your  judgment, 
t  serve  the  interests  of  the  Territory.  Regretting  that  limited  time  will  not  admit 
nj  entering  as  fully  into  the  details  of  these  matters  as  I  should  like  to  have  done. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  vours,  verv  respectfully, 

C.  L.  HOOPER, 
Captain,  United  States  Revenue  Marine. 

i«  excellency,  Governor  Wotson  C.  Squire. 

^^ABOARD  DEFENSES. 

n  tbis  conuection  I  be^  leave  to  quote  from  a  recent  report  addressed 
the  adjotant'geueral,  Division  of  tbe  Pacific,  by  Biigfadier-General 
l»on  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  coniinaudiug  tbe  Department  of  the  Colum- 
(88  follows: 

• 

would  especially  invite  attentiou  to  the  defenseless  condition  of  the  entrance  of 
,et  Sound.  In  addition  to  the  very  large  commercial  interests  of  that  great  har- 
and  inland  sea,  there  are  national  interests  requiring  that  this  important  district 
DQntxy  should  receive  the  adequate  protection  of  the  General  Government.  Olym- 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  Ports  Ludlow,  Madison,  and  Town^end,  and  the  present  termi- 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  on  Piiget  Sound,  are  places  of  great  commercial 
nst  Tbe  Government  has  reserved  important  sites  ior  batteries  and  defensive 
bat  the  entrance  of  Pn^et  Sound,  aud  the  more  valuable  of  these,  in  my  opinion, 
tld  be  occupied  and  put  in  proper  condition  for  use. 

concur  io  tbe  opinion  of  General  Miles,  aud  would  add  my  most 
nest  recommendation  that  defensive  works  be  erected  by  the  Got- 
ment  at  suitable  locations  on  Puget  Sound. 

TARIFF  ON  COAL. 

tis  regarded  as  highly  important  for  tbe  development  of  tbis  Terri- 
r  tbat  tbe  present  tariff  of  75  cents  per  ton  upon  foreign  coal  should 
maintained.  In  Washington  Territory  there  is  a  comparatively  lim- 
I  mining  iK>pulation.  The  rate  of  wages,  tbe  cost  of  machinery,  and  of 
ling  are  all  much  greater  than  in  the  East,  or  even  than  in  Vancou- 
Island;  and  until  the  coal  industry  of  the  Territory  is  sufficiently 
to  take  care  of  itself,  it  will  seriously'  retard  the  development  of  the 
sense  coal  veins  which  are  known  to  exist  within  our  borders  on  the 
tern  side  of  the  Cascade  Kange,  should  foreign  coals  be  admitted 
» of  duty.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  coal  product  from  Vancou- 
Ibland  is  much  superior  to  any  Pacific  coast  domestic  coal  that  has 
been  sent  to  any  of  the  large  coal-consuming  centers  of  the  Pacific 
8t.  There  are  but  two  or  three  respectable  points  of  coal  consump- 
ion  this  coast;  and  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  San  Fran- 
0  probably  imports  more  foreign  coal  than  any  other  two  cities  in 
erica.*  As  is  well  known,  the  producing  regions  of  the  East  have 
Q  occupied  for  so  many  years,  the  mining  population  is  so  large,  the 
-8  of  wages  and  cost  of  niJichinery  comparatively  so  low,  that  they 
able  to  keep  out  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  foreign  coal  from  their  seaports. 
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Hence  they  may  be  willing^  to  enter  into  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Can- 
ada, which  will  permit  the  anthracite  pix)ilucei's  of  the  Easttoi^bip 
their  product  into  the  Dominion.  It  is  understood  that  a  combiDation 
has  recently  been  entered  into  by  San  Francisco  capitalists  and  BritiKh 
Columbia  coal  i)itKlncerR,  whereby,  for  the  construction  of  what  is 
known  as  the  '*  Island  Railway,"  leading  north  from  Victoria,  a  valu- 
able land  grant  concession  has  been  made  to  its  prqje<;torB.  These 
lands  are  believed  to  contain  large  ileposits  of  coal ;  and  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme  are  said  to  announce  that  their  development  of  thiJi 
British  Columbia  territory  will  be  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  the  coiiii- 
dent  belief  that  the  contemplated  treaty  before  mentioned  wonld  ex- 
empt from  the  duty  their  coal  shipments  to  points  in  the  United  States 
along  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  is  understood  also  that  the  foreign  cT)al  nsed  as  fuel  on  board 
steamers  is  already  exempt  from  import  duty. 

Expensive  eftbrts  are  now  being  made  to  largely  increase  theontpai 
of  cojil  of  Washington  Territory.  And  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  tlie 
people  thereof  to  respectfully  represent  that  any  reduction  of  the  tariff 
on  this  article  will  tend  to  strangle  tiie  development  of  the  iiuraeuse 
coal-fields  which  are  known  to  exist  within  our  borders  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Cascade  Kange. 

THE  ENFUANCIIISEMENT   OF  WOMEN. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Territorial  assembly  (session  of  1381^1 1» 
law  was  ensicted  conferiing  upon  women  the  right  to  vote.  Altbon;;h 
many  of  our  citizens  are  disposed  to  question  the  wisdom  of  this  lav, 
especially  when  attended  with  the  requirement  that  women  shouM 
serve  as  jurors,  it  meets  with  the  approved  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people,  and  the  women  of  the  Teriit<ny  are,  for  the  most  part,  stronirly 
desirous  that  the  enatrtment  be  retained  upon  our  statute  b<x)k.  Thus 
far  it  seems  attended  with  no  important  results  unfavorable  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  Territory. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 

Seven  new  counties  were  organize<l  by  the  act  of  the  last  legialatiw 
assembly,  making  thirty-one  counties  in  all;  and  there  are  fourjudidsw 
districts  in  the  Territory.  The  first  district  consists  of  the  comities « 
Walla  Walla,  Columbia,  Garfield,  Asotin,  Franklin,  A<lam8,  WbitnaD, 
and  Spokane;  the  second  of  the  counties  of  Pierce,  Thurston,  BlaiflJ 
Chehalis,  Ijowis,  Pacific,  Wahkiakum,  Cowlitz,  and  Clarke;  thethiw 
of  the  counties  of  King,  Kitsap),  Jett'erson,  Clallam,  Island,  San  Jn*^ 
Whatccnn,  Skagit,  and  Snohomish  ;  the  fourth  of  the  couuties  of  SI* 
mania,  Klickitat,  Kittitas,  Yakima,  iJoughis,  Lincoln,  and  Stevens. 

Eacli  of  these  districts  has  a  Justice  of  the  supreme  court  awigowto 
it ;  and  the  supreme  court,  consisting  of  the  four  justices,  hold*  it**"" 
nual  terms  at  Olympia,  the  capital. 

There  having  l»een  only  three  districtJs  jirior  t<^this  year,  and  Cong*** 
having  at  its  last  session  passed  a  law  redistricting  the  Territoi;"' 
judicial  purposes,  carving  the  present  four  districts  oat  of  the  ftnnj 
three,  there  has  been  some  embarra^ment  in  the  trial  of  caMBwUtf 
have  arisen  in  imrtions  of  the  former  districts  which  are  now  indwjj 
in  a  new  and  different  district,  without  any  designation  of  aplw*'' 
holding  the  court. 

Inasmuch  as  the  next  legislative  assembly  will  not  convene  nntfl  ^ 
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\t  Monday  of  December,  1886,  1  respectfully  recommend  that  legisla- 
n  by  Congress  be  invoked  to  rt»me<ly  the  difficulty. 
riie  business  of  the  courts  has  been  very  large  and  difficult  of  com- 
»tion,  pailly  owing  to  frequent  admiralty  cases  of  importance.  The 
Diini8trhtion  of  the  laws  lias  been  generally  satisfactory  to  the  people 
the  Territory. 

Counties. 

adams  county. 

^dams  County,  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  eastern  division  of 
)  Territory,  is  about  50  miles  long  by  30  miles  in  width,  and  is  well 
apted  for  pastoral  and  agricultural  put  suits.  Organized  in  1883, 
iams  County  is  new  in  all  its  belongings.  The  assessment  roll  of 
lams  County  foots  uj)  $175,444,  with  a  county  levy  of  12  mills  on 
3  dollar.  It  is  estimated  that  two  hundred  new  farms  have  been  lo- 
ted  and  partially  improved  in  Adams  County  during  the  period  cov- 
h\  by  this  report. 

V^egetables  of  all  kinds  and  the  hardy  small  fruits  thrive  well.  Tim- 
ly,  red-top,  and  clover  do  well  as  meadow  gnasses.  Live  stock  in 
lams  County  is  estimated  as  follows:  Horses,  5,000;  neat  cattle, 
,000;  shiep,*  50,000.  Products  reported :  Wheat,  10,000  bushels;  rye, 
,000;  potatoes,  15,000;  hay,  2,000  tons;  butter,  25,000  pounds. 
Kitzville  is  the  county  seat. 

ASOTIN  COUNTY. 

Asotin  County,  lying  in  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ttrj',  was  created  by  the  legislature  of  1882-1883,  having  been  carved 
t  of  Columbia  County.  Asotin  County  occupies  a  superficial  area  of 
out  500  square  miles,  the  greater  portion  thereof  being  admirably 
^)ted  to  farming  and  vegetables  and  fruit  raising.  A  spur  of  the 
ae  Mountains  extends  into  the  southwestern  division  of  the  county, 
otiu,  the  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  about  150  souls,  two 
arches,  two  school-houses,  a  printing  office  and  newspaper,  the  Sen- 
el,  one  grist-mill,  and  the  usual  village  stores,  trades,  &c. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Stitt'el,  of  the  Sentinel,  writes:  "The  climate  is  very  mild 
vriuter  and  cool  in  summer.  Asotin  Creik,  a  mountain  stream,  passes 
:OQgh  the  town  of  Asotin,  and  aflbrds  ample  facilities  for  manufacturing 
rposes.'^ 

Cliere  are  three  other  small  towns  in  the  county,  one,  Asotin  City, 
ing  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  Snake  Kiver,  and  the 
pping  point  for  Asotin  County  and  part  of  Nez  Perc6  County,  Idaho. 
e  agricultural  products  of  the  county  are  thus  estimated:  Wheat, 
^QOO  bushels;  oats,  6,500;  barlev,  50,000 ;  Indian  corn, 5,000 ;  pota- 
»,  100,000 j  apples,  30,000;  peaches,  2,000;  plums,  500.  The  aver- 
»  production  of  wheat  per  acre  is  given  at  40  bushels;  oats,  65] 
riey,  50;  potatoes,  300;  Indian  corn,  34.  Of  fruit  trees  there  are  in 
^county:  apple,  4,500;  plum,  1,500;  prune,  1,200;  peach,  2,500; 
ipe  vines,  2,500.  There  are  two  sawmills  in  thei^ounty  with  an  aver- 
d  capacity  of  from  15,000  to  18,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day  ;  two  shingle- 
lb  and  one  planing  mill.  The  taxable  property  of  the  county  is  as- 
i8ed  at  $404,908,  with  a  county  rate  of  8  mills  on  the  dollar.  There 
^  12  school  districts  in  the  county,  12  school  houses  of  the  aggregate 
lue  of  $3,000,  400  school  children  enrolled,  and  12  teachers  receiving 
Hries  ranging  from  $35  to  $50  per  month.  There  are  two  flour-mills 
Klaciug  about  40  barrels  of  flour  per  day. 
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GHEHAX.IS  COUNTY. 

Chehali»  County  has  the  Pacific  Ocean  lor  its  western  boandaiyaml 
•embraces  an  area  of  probably  1,400  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Chehalis  Eiver,  a  navigable  stream,  which  drains  a  beautifol  and 
fertile  valley.  Its  afQueuts,  the  Iloquiam,  Humtulap,  Black,  aud other 
rivers,  als^oflow  throuf^h  large  and  fertile  bodies  of  agricultural  land. 
Immense  bodies  of  valuable  commercial  timber,  fir,  cedar,  sprnw,  and 
among  the  hard  woods,  ash,  maple,  aud  cottouwood,  are  found  within 
its  borders.  Chehalis  County,  not  only  for  the  period  covered  by  this 
report,  but  also  for  the  two  preceding  years,  has  witnessed  a  remark- 
able increase  in  population  and  a  highly  gratifying  degree  of  improve- 
ment in  her  material  resources.  Vast  areas  of  her  public  lands  have 
been  entered  under  the  homestead  and  [>reemptioii  and  other  acta  of 
Congress.  Th«  increase  in  prosperity  is  indicated  by  the  followiiig  fig- 
ures. 

Popalation  : 

1*1 »»» 

lfcH2 : 1,^ 

li-8:J 

1884 3,W0 

^h8e88ed  value  of  property  : 

lt?82 :.....: |376,(« 

1><83.. 46H.8il 

1884 1.004.7&1 

The  present  county  levy  is  16  mills  on  the  dollar.  There  are  in  the 
-county  six  steam  saw- mills,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  16O.O00  M 
of  lumber  per  day;  two  water-power  mills  sawing  20,000  feet  pet  day; 
two  sash  aud  door  factories,  two  salmon  canneries,  and  one  tannery* 
The  stock  and  dairy  interests  of  the  county  are  large ;  the  soil  produe- 
live  to  an  extraordinary  extent;  the  climate  mild  and  salubrious.  ^^ 
portion  of  the  Territory  has  a  more  assured  future  before  it.  Moote- 
sano,  a  lively,  growing  town  of  1,000  people,  is  the  county  seat 

CLALLAM  COUNTY. 

Clallam  County  occupies  an  area  of  nearly  !i,000  square  miles,  and  i« 
located  in  the  extreme  northwestern  portion  of  the  Territory.  Inter- 
sected by  the  Olympic  range,  much  of  its  surface  is  mountainous  and 
forest-covered,  with  vixst  undeveloped  resources  of  commercial  valne* 
Between  the  western  line  of  Clallam  County,  washed  by  the  Pacific  OceaOi 
and  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  are  many  extensive  and  fertile praif* 
ies  and  valleys,  which,  when  connected  with  the  settled  ix)rtion  of  tl»* 
country  by  good  roads,  will  support  a  large  population.  The  assewuncn^ 
roll  of  the  county  foots  up  $220,280,  with  a  county  tax  levy  of  15  mills? 
the  population  is  estimated  at  720.  Agricultural  products:  Wheat,9iWlO 
bushels;  rye,  1,200;  barley,  5,000;  potatoes,  112,000;  hay,  840  tons; 
butter,  20  tons;  total  value,  $91,320.  Live  stock  in  the  county:  Hof««8» 
268;  neat  cattle,  3,140;  sheep,  1,741;  swine,  1,300.  Apple  tree8,3^J 
other  fruits,  300 ;  with  an  abundance  of  small  fruits  aud  berries.  School 
districts  in  county, HO;  sch ool- houses,  7  ;  total  value  of  8chw>l-bou8e«. 
$900;  number  of  school  children  in  attendance,  GO;  number  of  teacber«f 
8;  average  salary,  $30  per  month.    New  Dungeness  is  the  county**^ 

CLARKE  COUNTY. 

Clarke  County,  originally  termed  (by  an  act  of  the  Oregon  proviBioo*^ 
government  of  June  27, 1844)  the  district  of  Vancouver,  and  embrtd"? 
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is  now  known  as  Washin^n  Territory,  was,  by  an  act  of 
legislature  of  1S50-'51,  changed  to  Clarke  County,  in  honor 
3riwether  Clarke,  U.  S.  Army,  of  the  historic  Lewis  and 
oration.  The  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the  Colum- 
irroy,  are  located  in  Clarke  Connty,  near  Vancouver,  the 
I  prosperous  seat  of  the  county,  which  occupies  an  area  of 
iiare  miles  agreeably  di vcrsiOed  by  timber  lands,  prairies,  and 
open  country,  admirably  adopted  to  a;»riculture  and  fruit 
all  its  branches.  The  Columbia  River  affords  an  nnsur- 
way  for  the  transportation  of  the  products  of  Clarke  County 
^ts  of  the  Northwest.  The  agricultural  products  of  Clarke 
the  period  embraced  in  this  report  are  estimated  as  follows: 
KK)  bushels;  rye,  6,000;  oats,  600,000;  barley,  4,000;  Indian 

buckwheat,  3,000;  potatoes,  600,000;  apples,  100,000; 
00;  plums,  10,000;  hay,  100,000  tons;  butter,  200  tons; 
ons;  total  value,  $1^32,500.  Live-stock  in  the  county: 
K);  mules,  400;  neat  cattle,  10,000;  sheep,  4,000;  swine, 
:oni  goats,  100.  Orchard  trees  as  follows:  Apples,  60,000; 
;  prune,  5,000;  peachy  1,000;  pear,  5,000;  grape  vines,  3,000. 
es:  6  steam  saw-mills,  4  water- power  saw-mills;  2  steam 
power  planing- mills.  Aggregate  value  of  lumber  manufac- 
,  $200,000 ;  of  flour,  $200,000.  Estimated  population  of  the 
)  souls.  Assessed  value  of  property,  $1,654,300.  County 
iiills.  Number  of  new  farms  opened  for  year  ending  June 
).    Towns  in  the  county:  Vancouver,  3,000  population;  La 

La  Center,  200;  Washongal,  200.  Number  of  school  dis- 
;hool-hoases,  48 ;  total  value  of  school-houses,  $24,183 ;  num- 
I  children  2,779;  number  of  teachers,  61;  average  salary 
$36;  highest  salary*,  $100;  lowest,  $20;  cost  of  Vancouver 
I,  $17,000. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

County,  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Territory,  has  an 
ably  600  square  miles.  Dayton,  the  county  seat,  is  the  seat 
ourishing  industries,  and  the  center  of  an  excellent  trade 
rounding  pastoral  and  agricultural  country.  The  towns  in 
•eas  follows:  Dayton,  population 2,000;  Huntsville, Marengo, 
Kiparia,  all  smal  I  villages.  The  agricultural  products  of  the 
eported  as  follows:  Wheat,  700,000  bushels;  oats,  50,000; 
>00.  Live  stock:  Horses,  5,000;  neat  cattle,  7,000;  sheep, 
ie,  1,500.  Manufactures:  Dayton  Woolen  Mills,  annual  pro- 
0;  the  Dayton,  Brooklyn,  Commercial,  and  Marengo  flour- 
inual  product  valued  at  $150,000 ;  23  saw  and  shingle  mills ; 
nual  product,  $150,000.  Population  of  the  county,  6,100; 
ue  of  property,  $2,894,570 ;  county  tax  levy,  12  mills.  Num- 
]  districts  in  the  county,  44  ;  of  school-houses  42 ;  highest 
3l-house,  $12,000;  lowest  cost,  $300;  total  value  of  school- 
000;  number  of  V^hool  children  in  the  county,  1,700;  per- 
btendance,  85 ;  number  of  teachers,  40;  highest  salary  paid, 
mouth ;  average  salary,  $50. 

COWLITZ  COUNTY. 

>nnty,  with  the  Columbia  Kiver  for  its  southern  and  western 
ud  intersected  by  the  Cowlitz  River  and  the  Kalama  and 
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Tacoma  Division  of  tbe  Nortbern  Pacific  Railroad,  occnpieM  a  superficial 
area  of  about  1,000  square  miles.  In  addition  to  its  agricultural,  dairy- 
ng,  and  lumbering  resource.^,  it  bas  a  number  of  fisheries  and  can- 
neries located  on  tbe  Columbia  River.  Kalama  is  tbe  county  seat  The 
county  superintendent  reports  32  scbool  districts;  22  scbool-house*, 
bavingatotal  value  of  $3,850;  number  of  scbool  children,  967;  number 
of  teachers,  30;  average  salary,  $35. 

DOtrOLAS  COUNTY. 

Douglas  County,  set  off  at  the  last  session  of  tbe  legislative  as- 
sembly from  Stevens  County,  occupies  an  area  of  about  5,(WU8qaare 
miles,  just  east  of  tbe  geographical  center  of  the  Territory.  No  aasew- 
ment  of  tbe  pro])erty  values  of  tbe  county  bas  been  made.  Thwtis 
but  one  school  (li^trict  organized.  As  far  as  experiments  have  gone,  the 
soil  of  tbe  county  seems  well  adapted  for  the  agriculturist  and  theliw 
stock  grower.  There  are  about  15,000  sheep,  500  horses,  and  1,000 
neat  cattle  in  the  county.    Okanogan  is  the  county  seat. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Franklin  County,  another  of  the  recently  organized  counties  of  the 
Territory,  lies  between  the  Columbia  and  tbe  Snake  Rivers,  with  Ains- 
worth,  the  only  town  in  the  county,  as  the  county  seat,  locat^ni  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivx»rs.  The  assessed  value  of  tbe  property  in  the 
county  is  $147,548,  exclusive,  of  $350,000,  (as  estimated)  worth  of  rail- 
road i)roperty.  County  tax  levy,  S  mills.  The  county  bas  an  area  of 
about  1,500  square  miles  (as  estimated).  The  climate  is  dnrin;r  the 
summer  hot  and  dry,  the  soil  for  the  most  part  sandy.  Experimenta 
in  artesian- well  boring  are  being  made;  if  succt^^sful  beneficial resnlts 
are  certain  to  follow,  the  soil  and  climate  with  the  aid  of  irrigation  be- 
ing such  as  to  insure  great  results  in  fruit  growing.  Peaches,  apricots, 
and  graj)es  thrive  remarkably  well.  A  warm,  dry  season  of  six  months 
and  nine  days  in  duration  without  frost  has  made  the  year  18S4  remark- 
able. Live  stock  in  the  county:  Horses,  l,vSOO;  neat  cattle,  «,000; 
sheep,  5,000.    School  districts,  1;  school  children,  85. 

GABFIELD  COUNTY. 

Garfield  County,  having  a  10-mile  frontage  on  tbe  north  Iwinkof 
Columbia  River,  occupies  a  superficial  area  of  about  1,000  square mJ^ 
and  in  productiveness  and  general  prosperity  ranks  deservedly  Wjr 
Pomeroy  is  the  county  seat.  Agricultureand  stock  raising  are  tbepfl*" 
eipal  industries  and  are  rapidly  developing  further.  Tbe  mannfiu^ 
ing  industries  of  the  county  are  also  assuming  prominence.  Tbeaf^ 
cultural  products  are  reported  as  follows:  Wheat,  000,000  bnaheW 
oat8«  20,000;  barley,  60,000;  Indian  corn,  1^,000;  potatoes,  500,OllO;^ 
pies,  3,000;  peaches,  2,000;  plums,5.000;  pears,  4,0(K); bay,  10,OOOtoiKJi  1 

butter,  10  tons.    Livestock:  Horses,  10,000;  mules,  200;  neatcattle»  I 
10,000;  sheep,  150,000;  swine,  25,000.  Man  ufacturefiT:  One  broom  factotji  i 
three  flouring  mills,  with  acapa<jity  of  about  KK)  barrels  i)erdayew»i 
five  lumber  mills,  witb  an  aggregate  capacity  of  75,0<.01eetperday;t^ ' 
planing  mills  and  two  wagon  shops.    Assessed    value  of  proneitft 
$1,102,126;  county  tax  levy,  8  mills.     Population  of  coantyi  t/WO; 
number  of  new  farms  opened  for  year  ending  Jane  30, 18S4,  saj,  ^ 
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aUer  of  school  districts,  34 ;  of  school-hoases,  26;  total  value  of 
KriihoQses,  $15,000  ;  namber  of  pupils  enrolled,  1,393;  per  cent,  of 
ndance,  60;  nanibcr  of  teacbers,  43 ;  average  salary,  $45  per  month. 

ISLAND  COUNTY. 

ilaud  Connty,  comprising  Whidby  and  Canianolt^lands,  hasasaper- 
il  area  of  about  145,000  acres.  On  Camano  Island  tbere  are  about 
0  acres  of  natural  meadow  or  prairie  lands.  There  is  a  very  con- 
rable  quantity  of  similar  land  on  Whidby  Island,  out  of  which 
most  productive  and  attractive  farms  in  tbe  Territory  have  been 
ited.  By  far  tlie  largest  ]iroportion  of  botb  islands,  however,  were 
Inally  beavily  timbered  with  fir,  cedar,  bendock,  alder,  spruce,  maple, 
,  &c.  Wbeat,  barley,  oats,  bay,  fruit,  and  garden  vegetables  are  pro- 
ed  in  abundance  and  ]>eifectioii.  Coupeville,  the  county  seat,  is  a 
sautly  located  and  thriving  village.  At  Utsalady  is  located  one  of 
largest  lumber  mills  of  the  Puget  Mill  Company,  witb  a  daily  output 
5,000  feet.  There  are  8  scliool  districts  and  5  scbool-bouses  in  tbe 
ity ;  272  children,  and  9  teacbers  receiving  from  $40  to  $75  per 
theach. 

JEFFERSON   COUNTY. 

ifferson  County,  with  its  northeastern  corner  abutting  on  the  Straits 
*nea,  it8  eastern  line  wasbed  by  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  its  western 
idary  laved  by  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  occupies  an  area  of  something 
d  than  1,500  square  miles.  Port  Townsend  (populatiou  estimated 
^800),  the  count3^  seat,  is  beautifully  located  on  one  of  the  best  har- 
i  on  tbe  sound.  It  is  tbe  port  of  entry  of  the  Puget  Sound  collec- 
district.  Tbe  United  States  Marine  Hospital  is  located  bere.  Near 
about  1  mile  distant  from  tbe  town,  is  Fort  Townsend,  a  United 
es  garrison  jiost.  A  steam  saw-mill,  a  brewery,  a  manufactory  of 
den  wares,  and  the  Port  Townsend  Iron  Works,  with  an  aggregate 
Inction  of  about  $80,000  in  value,  constitute  the  industries  of  tbe 
D.  Population  of  tbe  county  (estimated),  2,300.  Assessed  value  of 
[lerty,  $873,619 ;  county  levy,  ISi  mills.  Two  miles  southwest  of  Port 
rn^end  is  Irondale,  tbe  location  of  tbe  Puget  Sound  Iron  Company's 
ks,  organized  witb  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000.  ^\^arly  $100,000 
»beeu  expended  in  the  erection  of  smelting  works  for  tbe  reduction 
tbe  bog  ore  into  pig-iron,  of  whicb  vast  beds  exist  in  Jefferson 
inty.  In  connection  wnth  tbis  bog  ore,  magnetic  iron  ore  from  Tex- 
>lsland,in  tbe  Britisb  Columbia  Arcbipelago,  and  lime  rock  from  San 
n  Island  employed  as  a  flux  are  used  in  tbese  reduction  works.  Near 
idale  is  Cbim-acum  Valley,  a  dairying  region,  where  about  $20,000 
th  of  butter  and  cheese  are  produced  annually.  Tbe  extensi\'e  tim- 
mills  of  Port  Discovery  and  Port  Ludlow  are  located  in  Jefferson 
iuty.  The  total  number  of  live  stock  in  tbe  county  is  about  5,000. 
>  public  school  system  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

KING   COUNTY. 

be  following  is  a  report  of  tbe  Cbamber  of  Commerce  of  Seattle  in 
trd  to  the  resources,  industries,  and  products  ot  King  County : 

ig  County  baa  an  area  of  2,040  square  niileA,  bein^  larger  than  tbe  State  of  Dela- 
and  nearly  twice  as  largt^  oh  tbu  State  of  Rhocle  Inland,  and  imsHeesiiig  within  its 
m  develo|iecl  and  nndeveloped  refuiiirces  an  great  in  vari«*ty  and  value  as  either 
9  New  England  or  several  other  of  the  smaller  States.    The  most  important  are 


2,IA0  Hi|tian-  milun  un'a  uf  tli«  i-onnly  TtW  iii)iinr<!  inili'S  an-  mouiilali 
iDc  vnliiabln  niinciBl  <lr)K>Hilit.  There  hip  STiO.MN)  arri'H  nt  gaoil  an 
whkli  IfN  1.000  uon-H  an-  iii  ilir  rivtr  bulliiinn,  tlii^  bHluni-e  ticiiiuscal 
upliiiiili.  'I'hi-m  iiivMxiii-  l,:f(KJMiiiuri!  iiiiltw  «t  tiuilitr,  ofwbii'.h  i 
km  tuird  wft.nl  (miipli-,  iiltli^r,  snil  iwhl;  HlHUit  <),(>IMI  acrxsof  nbitui 
acreHofcnlar:  ulHiiit  CHU.OOUanTHof  lir;  mnl  iht1iu[m  1II,0U0  iK-rKx  i 
thete  ure  known  Kotue  40  or  M  iHiiiiin-  inili  h,  IVnH) .t,-nw  ..f  wbicli  a 

Ttmhr— Tile  rt).(iro  Hrn-H  of  hnnl  hihiiI  will  uvirutiu  avtr  ]0,(H 
uiakin^  a  total  lirwltiet  of  HOO.UdO.CKW  fn>t  of  Ihi'xp  vuliinblf^  wnudN. 
oCotlicr  varietirH  will  avcraK>'  "vvt  SO.wnl  fret  to  tlin  aerc,  liiukim 
Tarititieii  uf  yl,ti()0,00n,uU0  fi-eL  Muuh  of  tliiH  timlwr  in  arcofsibU-  fi 
lakfH,  and  watcr-tHJiirM-H,  but  iiy  fur  tbc  lait^eiit  uiid  moat  ralualilp 
buvo  to  be  reaclieit  by  mil.  Large  i(iiaiitilii'8  of  liaibcr  Lave  brpo 
last  thirty  ycatK,  tbungb  sm  yet  hot  ii  fi-cblp  iiiipntmion  baa  bet 
uii|thty  forrntN,  w)iii'b  willfuriiiauy  yranta  uonie  altbnlnrtDiint'Tal 
tli'iuHaudH  of  men  and  add  niaiiy  mtllioiiit  of  dollani  to  the  wpallh  of 
bflnni'ii.  Ii4^i>LiiK  huH  bveii  rarrlul  ou  lt>(M  ■>xti>iiHivel,v  in  Kinff  Coi 
other  i-oiiiitiM  in  tlie  VuKPt  Souud  banin,  lieraiiiu:  h-nu  uf  its  tiuibni 
ble  tti  thn  water.  At  tbi^  )ircH«nt  tlinp  oprralioiiH  ur<' tilinoht  piiLi 
nceonul  of  the  dullneM  of  the  lumber  trad<-  Id  thix  an  well  an  (>tl 
Donutr.v.  Till!  cnt  of  IngH  for  the  year  endiiij;  June  :)(l,  1^^.  has  be 
board  niiiUHiire;  tliemiriiberuf  eaiii]>H,  17  ;  the  uiiiiibcrormeafliiiiih 
niiuibflr  nf  oKtii,  Ue.  For  tile  period  eudiiig  June  3U,  ItiKl,  Ilie  uiit  n 
(.aRipA,  16;  uieii,  i!4<l,  nnil  oxen,  1G(|.  The  price  per  thnuHaml  feet 
nui|;eil  from  Vi  to  £7. 

I.umbtr  manafitcliiriwg. — Iiuniber  inannfaeturiiiK  in  earrit-d  on  < 
nioetty,  fauwever,  for  the  bonti;  or  Hiiiind  uiarketti.  Thii  uuiulier  ol 
oouiity  )■  II),  with  an  uiftt>'-K>^te  i-H)iacity  of  4^r>,(KI0  fei-t  per  dity. 
15.000  to  ft'>,000  feet  ea«b  p<ir  day.  The  power  lined  Is  strain  exoli 
initlH,  10  an;  in  the  eily  of  Seattle,  and  thoothei'M  arc  HCHltnn-d  Ihrot 
The  afCKlxscnle  value  of  ihtM-  niilln  ardtheir[ilunlHi«  nearly  SI  ,0IM),( 
the  eiu)tluj'iiienl  of  OTiO  men  loriin  them.  Tlieent  uf  n>u;;h  auddn-i 
year  ending  June  :tO.  ItS84,  did  not  fall  far  nhort  uf  liM.tNJO.OOO  fe« 
per  thoniwud,  about  $l,!>0O,O(ir).  Inatlditlon,  there  wan  luannfoi^tiiT 
iibont  t^OO.OOO  worth  of  lioiiMt  liiiiahiuK,  Hiieb  an  <lourH,  windomi,  li 
Ac.  All  kindit  uf  woi>d-work  iutjdent  to  the  bnildiu);  trade,  aro  can 
of  Seattle.  Tbi-m  .tre  two  lar^e  fiirnituriA  uiaunfiustarieH,  witli  twoo 
Tbeoe  two  esl^liliHhTiieiils  have  an  nf;gre{^te  caah  capital  uf  $150^ 
mcD.  Thev  nno  Ht«aiu-power.  Itotli  are  Incorporated  uoiiipaniva,  o 
irftt!  and  the  uDier  in  lc(84.  Value  of  product,  abont  $135,000  am 
boat  bnildiui:  in  also  a  voUBiderabie.  induatrv.  thonirb  little  beaidni : 
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porpoeiefi.  Four  new  collieriea  are  now  beinc  opened,  two  of  which  will  be  lig- 
ite  and  two  of  bituminous  or  Henji-bitumiiions  coul  of  high  character.  Within  a  few 
lontlu  the  output  of  coal  from  the  minert  of  thin  county  will  not  fall  far  short  of  2,000- 
Mdailj.  There  are  TeiuB  of  bitnuiinouH  coal  of  ntill  better  quality  remaining  nn- 
ef«loped,  becauHO  no  means  of  tratinport-ation  from  them  to  tide-water  are  available. 
Itn  are  also  promising  outcropping^  of  anthracite  in  the  county. 

ifriMdsrat  rewHreea  amd  products. — The  agricultural  lands,  especially  ia  the  river 
•Uoott,  are  very  rich,  and  pnxluoe  an  enornious  yield  of  hay,  oats,  and  potatoes, 
hiriy  every  variety  of  ganlen  produce  grows  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Beets,  tnr> 
i|i,eirrota,  oabbag**,  onions,  celery,  dec,  grow  with  little  care.  There  is  a  large 
mtgeof  land  which  seems  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees,  and  ap- 
ih% pears,  cherries,  and  plums  grow  abundantly,  while  the  small  fruits,  such  as. 
taMroerries,  blackberries,  raspberri(M),  gooseberri<^s,  currants,  Ac,  are  cultivated  with- 
IKTdons  snccesa.  The  hay  crop  of  the  current  year  is  estimated  at  8,200  tons,  worth, 
IIIK  per  ton,  (98,400.  The  yiold  will  not  average  less  than  ;i  tons  per  acre.  The 
lipofpotatoes  is  estimated  at  60,000  bushels,  W(»rtli«  at  TiO  cents  per  bushel,  $:{0,000. 
dhi field  is  from  300  to  500  bush«)Is  per  acre.  The  crop  of  oats  is  put  at  25,000  bushels, 
Wu,  at  50  cents,  $12,500.  The  average  yield  is  50  bushels  per  arre.  One  hnndn^ 
lilhelt  are  frequentlv  raised  on  1  acie.  The  apple  crop  is  about  37,500  bushels, 
KNtb,  at  %l  per  bushel,  $:i7,500.  The  quantity  of  plums  raised  this  year  is  estimated 
l(Ml  boshels,  worth,  at  $2  i>er  bushel,  $1(>,(K)0. 

Afw.— By  far  the  most  important  crop  in  the  county  is  the  crop  of  hops.  The  soil 
■ielimateseem  to  be  es)»ecially  adapted  to  their  cultivation.  It  is  believed  that 
Iva  ia  no  other  part-  of  the  world  where  hops  can  be  raised  so  cheaply  or  where  the 
W  per  acre  is  so  great.  The  acreage  is  being  yearly  extended,  and  no  such  thing 
aauUnre,  or  even  partial  failure,  of  the  crop  has  been  knowu  in  this  region.  The 
■fin  this  county  this  y«*ar  is  estimated  at  U79  tons,  worth,  at  25  cents  per  pound, 
haanormons  sum  of  $487,797.  The  acreage  is  H70  acres,  and  the  average  yiehl  is  put 
AO50  pounds  per  acre.  The  crop  is  exc^dlent  in  quality,  aud  was  secured  in  tine 
Mtion.    There  are  ninety  hop  powers  in  the  county. 

horn  the  foregoing  summary  ot  the  agricultural  products  of  this  county  it  will  be 
Mthat  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  is  exceedingly  small,  probably  notex- 
Nttog  6,000  acres  in  all  crops  in  the  entire  county,  including  fruit  trees.  Taking 
lla euDsideration  the  value  of  the  crop  raisetl  from  so  limited  an  area,  some  idea  may 
•abtoined  of  the  enormous  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  this  county,  when 
haSOyOOOacres  of  its  agricultural  land  (frequently  spoken  of  as  limited  in  extent)  shall 
•  ndier  cultivation.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  when  the  timber,  coal,  iron,  marble. 
riMra],and  agricultural  re^sources  of  this  county  a  re  fully  developed,  they  will  afford 
■jplajmentand  support,  in  comfort  and  pleat}',  for  the  population  of  a  great  and 
iiahby  Commonwealth. 

IrilrMiia. — There  are  now  over  50  milt^s  of  completed  railroad  in  this  connty,  and 
lariksmore  in  process  of  construction,  to  Ih*  completed  within  a  few  months.  Im- 
■irtint  as  these  roads  have  been  aud  will  be  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
ha  county,  the  most  valuable  and  fxt-4Misive  rcaonrcesare  not  reached  at  all  by  them, 
■i  the  most  nrgont  need  of  the  county  now  is  a  line  of  road  to  reach  the  rich  and  in- 
■liBatible  iron  and  marble  deposits  lying  in  the  Snofjualmie  Pass.  Such  a  line 
iMddpasa  through  deposits  of  coal  and  through  tracts  of  timber  and  agricultural 

eanequaled  in  value  in  this  magnificent  Territory.  King  County  has  a  shore 
BB  Puget  Sound  of  (30  miles^  exclusive  of  the  :U)  miles  shore  front  of  Vashon  Island,. 
R a  shore  line  of  al>out  80  nnle^t  on  navigable  fresh  waters,  viz,  on  lakes  Washing- 
Uniony  and  Ssimamish.  Lake  Washington  is  the  largest  lake,  with  possibly  one 
■NpCkm,  in  the  Territory.  The  United  States  Government  has  under  consideration 
iM^ot  for  connecting  these  lakes  with  the  sound  by  a  short  ship  canal  with  locks. 
Baprobable  cost  of  the  improvement  would  be  about  $1,000,000. 
.JAiriea. — There  is  one  cannery  in  the  county  for  canning  fresh  salmon,  and  four 
MiDg  establishments  for  packing  salt  salmon.  During  the  season  of  1883-^84  .5,000 
Mwere  canned  and  4,000  barrels  were  packed.  This  nnxluct  was  worth,  respeot- 
Nb,$4  per  case  aud  $7.50  per  barrel,  amounting  in  all  to $50,000.  This  industry  gave 
■Hajment  to  300  men,  to  whom  $28,500  in  wages  were  paid. 

mi. — ^The  best  of  clay  is  found  in  the  county  near  Seattle.  In  1883  four  yards 
liMin  operation,  from  which  3,000,000  of  brick  were  turned  out.  In  18^  there  are 
kinds,  and  their  product  has  been  5,700,000  brick.  The  brick  are  worth  $8  per 
Maod.    These  yards  give  employment  to  56  men. 

JUmmUon. — ^The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  county  are  41 ;  school-houses,  38 ; 
nnge  ralne  of  school-houses,  $2,800 ;  highest  cost,  $42,000 ;  lowest  cost,  $50 ;  total 
iw  of  aebool-honaes,  $109,695 ;  number  of  school  children,  3,906 ;  percent,  of  at- 
liuioe,70;  namber  of  teachers,  t>4;  highest  salary,  $125  per  mouth ;  lowest  salary, 
IjMr  moDth ;  average  salar>',  ^. 

nb  €Ug  ^  JSeaitlt. — The  city  of  Seattle  with  its  12,000  population,  its  commerce 
IsaDofaotnring  industries,  being  the  most  important  integral  part  of  the  county 
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as  at  preHcut  developed,  us  well  uh  the  most  imiiortant  city  in  the  TiTritory,  1  hive 
considered  it  best  to  treat  its  institutions,  it  conimeree,  and  iudaHtries,  to  Minif fiUnl 
r«e))ankte1y. 

The  extensive  city  water-front  has  lar^eand  costly  ducks,  wharves,  and  coaUiouk- 
era,  from  which  a  lar|[|re  trade  with  every  part,  of  Pn^et  8«mnd  and  it^tribntarinu 
carried  on.  Ther«'  are  42  steninhoats  of  various  sizes,  with  an  aj^gregaie  tonsaiee ot 
5,103.04  tons,  trading  to  this  port.  Of  these  all  but  two  are  owned  at nr  bail  fmn 
Si'attle  as  their  honit>  port.  At  leust  'AO  of  these  8teanib<iats  art^  engaginl  in  cin^'iDi; 
freifrht  and  passengers  uiiou  regular  n>utes  and  making  regular  tri|>.«.  The  ntfan 
marine  ofSeat  tie  greatly  excteds  in  nuniherand  tonnage  that  of  all  other  pwitnofPuget 
Sound  i>nt  together.  To  this  deet  of  st4.>aniers  is  largely  due  the  coiuuiercial  Mopn'n)- 
acy  of  this  city.  There  are  behides  4  ocf^ain  steamships  engaged  in  the  frei^rht  aud  pas- 
senger  bnsint>sb,  making  ivgnlar  trips  between  this  port  and  San  Fraucittco.  Thef** 
steamships  have  au  aggregate  toninige  of  about  t),0(^  tons,  and  range  from  8U0  to ll,(ili) 
tons  each.  Two  of  these  ships  are  first  class  in  every  res]>ect.  Two  are  iron  aud)!att 
wood.  In  addition  there  are  2  iron  steam  colliers  constantly  plying  betwMnthiB 
port  and  Kan  Francisco  and  Portland.  They  have  an  aggn^gate  tonna;;s  of  ftl>Aal 
Tt/KK)  tons,  an<l  are  of  iii'ht-class  construction.  In  a<Idition  to  thi.*se,  sailing  nbipfinf  the 
]argi*st  tonnage  an*  frei|uent  visiti»rs  at  this  port  in  cjnest  of  cargiH'.s  of  c<»al  AudloiD' 
ber.  It  is  <*xpected  that  there  will  be  a  tleet  of  20  to  \U)  sailing  vtsseU  eoiistJintly en- 
gaged in  the  coal  and  lumber  trade  between  Seattle  and  ISau  Fiaucisco  upouth' 
opening  of  the  new  collieries  dniing  the  coming  year. 

The  lumber  nninufacturingindnstries  of  this  city  have  been  heretofore  n^fcmd  to, 
with  the  exception  of  a  large  barrel  factory  owmd  by  a  California  eoqMiratitMi  witk 
a  capital  of  ^>00«(K)().  These  works  are  now  operated  by  a  Sisitlle  ci»qioratiun.  tboujch 
n«it  to  their  full  capacity.  Fifty  m*Mi  and  boys  are  employed,  with  a  nionlbly  {Mf- 
roll  exceeding  ^<,(KK».  The  value  of  the  product  turned  out  now  is  at  ihurtterf 
l^yitV^'O  )ier  annum. 

Iron  iitduittrinf,  fftor  fudiiig  June  '.iO,  lr<K4, — Number  of  foundries,  4;  niacliine sihoi*. 
ti;  boiler  shojis.  1;  amount  of  capital  invented  in  the  almvc,  nay,  Al20,<)<)0;  aniooDt 
of  hU'-ineNS  done,  say  ;3»l''r),(KKi;  amount  of  wages  paid,  $70,<MHJ;  nunilsT  t>f  inefleni- 
))loyed,  average  1>5;  weight  of  pig  and  wrought  iron  used.  I^..'SOO  tons;  xteam-powcf 
employed  in  above,  say,  70  horse  power.  Work  in  the  various  bJacksmith  fiboi«isn«>t 
included  in  the  above  estimates. 

Pnbli<:  ivork'M, — The  city  has  16.M  miles  of  gra«led  streets  and  ab(»ut  40  miles  of  wd'- 
walks.  There  is  a  magniticent  system  of  water  hupply,  the  principal  works bfio? 
owneil  by  the  Spring  Hill  Water  Company.  These  works  have  a  capJM'iiy  eqnal  tn 
snpplving  a  eitv  of  ^M),(K.K)  inhabitants.  This  company  is  a  Seattle  conxiRitiop, •d' 
has  a  cash  capital  «>f  dioO.OOO.  The  capacity  per  day  is  2.i'00,IMiO  gall«'»ns;  tankc*- 
pjieity,  1,000,0<H)  galloMsand  increasing  ;  elevation  of  tanks,  l7Ufeet  and  3iufe«t.  Do* 
Nteam-pumps  with  X>ii  horse-power  are  used.  The  company  liave  alreaily  laitlaodn 
use  l(;,0tJO  feet>  of  lO-inch  nuiins,  20,(HI0  ftiet  of  --inch  mains,  and  11,000  feet  of  6-iDi;b 
mains.  Twenty  hydrants  with  4-iuch  connections  have  already  b«H.ai  st^t  a od an* >> 
use.  Each  hydrant  is  equal  to  a  first-class  steam  lire-engine  for  die  pnriHMeH.  Will 
a  few  a<Iditions  to  prcHcnt  apparatus  it  is  believe<l  that  with  the  compfctiiMiof  tbi" 
company's  system  no  city  in  the  C(»untry  will  have  blotter  lacilitie^  for  the estiiigBi^' 
luent  t)f  tires.  The  water  is  pumped  fmin  Lake  Washingt4>u,  only  2i  milea dbtaotfiv* 
the  city  water  front.  The  present  daily  consumption  is  400,000  gallouH.  ThecoB' 
sumption  and  the  facilities  for  the  ns<M)f  the  water  are  being  eoustautty  inereaff^ 
There  are  three  other  smaller  companies  supplying  wat^r  to  ditl'erent  portionnof  tliv 
eity. 

Oas  works. — The  gas  works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Seattle  QasligliftCoB' 
pauy,  with  a  nominal  cash  capital  of  $50,000.  The  present  valae  of  the  ooflqianfi 
plant  may  be  Judged  somewhat  from  the  amount  of  busiaeas  doue.  The  preaeitcM' 
sumption  is  1)0,000  feet  per  day,  and  the  price  ^i  per  1.000.  The  oajiacitv  !■  ■<** 
ir)0,000  feet  per  day,  which  will  b*«  increased  fourfohl  by  the  completion  ot  tlM<>* 
tensions  now  in  progress.  Only  4^^  milium  of  mains  have  heeu  laid,  many  thicUy-iS^ 
tied  parts  of  the  city  not  being  reaclnnl  by  the  company's  service. 

JStrtfet  raihcaii. — A  street  railway  htis  recently  Ikh;u  laid  by  a  Seattle  coqtentioit 
and  2}  miles  of  line  are  uow  in  successful  operation.    Au  additional  line  is  beinf  Uii- 

The  city  has  a  large  number  of  substantial  and  costly  brick  buildinss,  amoii|[t|wa 
iMing  the  o)HTa-hou8e  block,  containing  a  new  and  capacious  opera  nouae.  Tlu>  |* 
by  far  the  handsomest  and  most  substantial  theater  ou  the  Pacific  coast  oatiide  of 
San  Francisco,  and  is  probably  excelled  by  but  oue  in  that  city.  It  will  tratliV 
people.  Thoru  an.^  t  wo  very  large,  handsome,  and  expensive  pnblio  schooUhoHMi 
one  of  them  costing  $42,000  and  the  sther  |22,000  exclusive  of  the  lota,  which»  «itk 
the  buildings,  are  liow  worth  $45,000.  The  former  is  new,  fans  J  oat  been  opeii«d,iBft 
is  considered  the  model  twhixA  building  of  the  Pacific  coaat.  The  Sisten*  Acada«y« 
recently  Huished,  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  expensive  pablio  or  privaieMhoH 
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liog  in  this  Territory.    The  Territorial  UDiversity  in  also  situated  in  this  city, 
is  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
ittle  has  an  amessed  valuation  of  ^,900,000. 

the  limited  time  permitted  fur  the  ]>reparation  of  this  statement  it  has  not  been 
ble  to  gather  full  or  exact  details  of  all  the  resources,  industries,  and  products 
Js  county,  and  it  has  therefore  been  my  purpose  to  treat  only  of  the  more  im- 
mt  subjects,  leavinc  the  minor  resources  and  industries  wholly  untouched.  Upon 
natters  treated  in  the  foregoing  report  the  statements  and  figures  therein  given 
abstantially  correct.  t 

Tours  tmlv, 

BAILEY  GATZERT, 
rretndentof  the  Chamber, 

KITSAP   COUNTY. 

itsap  County  occupies  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles,  and  in- 
88  Bainbridge  Island.  Its  industries  are  principally  confined  to 
immense  milling  establishments,  Gamble,  Madison.  Seabeck,  and 
:ely,  within  its  borders.  Port  Madison  is  the  cpunty  seat.  Much 
le  soil  of  the  county  is  admirably  adapted  to  fruit  and  vegetable 
ring  and  meadow  planting.  As  the  population  of  Western  Wash- 
3Q  increases,  many  of  the  abandoned  logging  camps  of  Kitsap,  as 
bher  counties,  will  be  transformed  into  flourishing  and  productive 
8  and  orchards.  The  [lopulation  of  the  county  is  2,005.  The 
e  of  assessed  property,  $I,07."^,002;  the  couuty  tax  levy  is  0  mills, 
number  of  school  districts  is  0 ;  school-houses,  0 ;  value  of  school- 
Bes,  $5,685;  number  of  school  children,  440 ;  of  teachers,  7;  aver- 
salary  paid  to  teachers,  $85  per  uionth. 

KLICKITAT   COUNTY. 

lickitat  County,  lying  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Territory,  is 
it  120  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  varies  from  10  miles  to  20 
s  in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  It  has  a  deservedly  high  repu- 
gn for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  excellence  of  its  cereals,  fruits, 

vegetables.  The  county  fair,  held  annually  at  Gohlendale,  the 
ity  seat,  is  an  established  institution,  and  attracts  marked  attention 
high  enconiums  from  visitors.    Lumber  and  flouring  mills  consti- 

the  manufactnring  institutions  of  the  county.  The  agricultural 
luct ions  for  the  period  embraced  in  this  report  are  thus  stated: 
»t,  300,000  bushels;  rye,  1,000;  oats  150,000;  barley,  100,000;  In- 
1  corn,  r4,000;  potatoes,  40,000;  apples,  20,000;  hay,  2,000  tons. 
)  stock:  Horses,  36,000;  neat  cattle,  4,000;  mules,  100;  sheep, 
DO ;  swine,  2,000 ;  Angora  goats,  300.  Fruit  trees  and  grape  vines, 
DO.  Number  of  new  farms  opened  for  the  year  embraced  in  this 
ft,  200.  Population  of  the  county,  5,685.  Assessed  value  of  prop- 
,  $1,184,764;  county  levy,  8  mills;  school  districts,  36;  school- 
R»,  34;  total  value,  $8,945;  number  of  children,  1,599;  percent, 
(tendance,  60;  average  salary  paid  to  teachers,  $37  per  month, 
us  and  villages,  Goldendale,  Columbia,  Centreville,  Kockland, 
eland,  and  Buckleton. 

KITTITAS  COUNTY. 

ittitas  County,  lyinj;  east  of  King  and  Pierce,  almost  in  the  geo- 
•hical  center  of  the  Territory,  occupies  au  area  of  about  3,600  square 
*;  and  in  natural  fertility  of  soil,  abundance  and  variety  of  re- 
;es,  and  beauty  of  scenery  is  exceeded  by  no  county  in  the  Territo- 
Ellensburgh  is  the  countj  seat,  with  two  weekly  newspapers,  su- 
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celliint  bi-anils  of  llaar.  A  large  surplnn  of  wliestt  on  band  ii 
ty  is  retaiueil  for  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  Asexemj 
extraordinary  hay-producing  qualities  of  the  Hoi),  it  may 
that  1,000  tons  of  timotliy  Iiay  were  cnt  aud  stacked  on  on 
sized  farm.  Hops  form  a  productive  ;ind  remnnerative  at 
Hoil.  Pine,  fir  and  cedar  timhpr  abound  in  the  inoiiutainons 
the  conuty,  and  lumber  is  fiiruislied  at  fi-om  $8  to  $22  per 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coul  are  tbtmd  in  the  county 
found  in  gravel  deposits  and  in  quartz  loden.  It  i»  regarde<^ 
tablished  fact  that  mining  for  gold  and  silver  will  prove 
There  are  two  quartz  mills  now  in  operation  in  the  county, 
streams  and  lakes  are  well  stocked  with  silver  salmon,  spei 
and  redfish.  Bear,  deer,  grouse,  pheiisants,  and  water-foi 
This  county  is  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  construction  o 
c^e  Branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  which,  sta 
Ainsworth  and  running  through  lich  and  fertile  valleys,  will 
pierce  the  Cascade  range  and  give  this  country  a  direct  on 
sonnd. 

LEWIS  COCMTY. 

Lewis  County,  located  about  midway  between  the  Colui 
aud  Paget  Sound,  occupies  an  area  of  probably  2,1V0  square 
ia  said  to  contain  a  larger  area  of  fertile  agricultural  land 
other  county  in  Western  Washington.  The  Kalama  Brai 
Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  intersects  the  county  from  norti 
afibnling  outlets  for  its  protlucts  via  the  Colombia  Rivef  a 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  to  Portland  and  the  Eaa 
via  Poget  Sound  at  Tacoma.  The  Olympia  and  Chehalis  V 
roads  with  its  southern  terminus  at  Tenino,  also  affords  an 
Puget  Sound  at  Olympia.  The  increase  of  population  an 
wealth  in  Lewis  County  tor  the  pn^t  three  years,  and  mora 
for  the  year  embraced  in  this  repott,  has  been  very  greal 
licnltoral  products  of  the  county  arc  reported  as  followi 
lOU.OOO  bushels;  oats, -15,000;  potatoes,  33,000;  anules.  8.01 
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30. '  A  school  for  .yoiiiig  ladies,  to  be  known  as  Grace  Seminary,  and 
)  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptists,  is  about  to  be 
rected  at  Centralia,  in  Lewis  County.  The  Lewis  County  fair,  held 
QBQally  at  Chehalis,  the  county  seat,  is  noted  for  the  fine  exhioition 
f  ftuit,  vegetables,  cereals,  dairy  products,  and  live  stock,  which  are 
ladeby  the  prosperous  and  enterprising  farmers  of  that  section.  With: 
He  or  two  insignificant  exceptions,  every  vegetable  found  in  California 
larkets  in  the  height  of  season  are  displayed  at  the  Lewis  County  faip 
I  October. 

LINCOLN    CO^^'TY. 

lincolu  County,  recently'  organized,  lying  in  the  eastern  portion  of' 
lie  Territory,  and  occupying  a  Territorial  area  of  al>out  2,500  square 
likK,  ranks  among  the  most  productive  and  promising  divisions  of  the 
'crritory.    The  Northern  Pacific  iSailroad  passes  through  the  south- 
>item  portion  of  the  county,  the  flourishing  town  of  Sprague  being  lo- 
lled on  the  line  of  the  road.    Davenport  is  the  county  seat  of  Lincolu. 
Hrile  the  soil  of  Lincoln  County  is  prolific  in  the  growths  common  to 
iielbrritory,  sdme  peculiarities  are  to  be  noted.    Tobacco  and  sugar- 
tteare  successfully  cultivated,  while  the  less  hardy  fruits  and  vegeta- 
leeare  raised  only  in  the  valleys,  the  altitude  of  which  does  not  ex- 
Md  1,200  feet  above  the  sea-level.    The  agricultural  products  of  Lin- 
da County  are  stated  as  follows:  Wheat,  275,000  bushels;  rye,  3,000; 
iti,  440,000;  barley,  6,000 ;  Indian  corn,  7,050;  potatoes,  130,000;  hay, 
^^tons;  butter,  210  tons.    Live  stock:  Horses,  5,000;  mules,  260 f 
Bit  cattle,  16,000;  sheep,  30,000;  swine,  3,000.    Apple  trees,  30,000  p 
Iqid,  5,000;  prune,  2,000;  peach,  1,000;  grape-vines,  1,000.    Manufac- 
018:  Northern  Pacific  Bailroa<l  car-shops,  supplying  the  road  from^ 
hiim  Sideiug  to  the  sound ;  one  furniture  factory,  capital  stock,  $4,000^ 
opolatiou  of  county,  estimated,  4,000 ;  assessed  value  of  property y* 
M00,967;  county  levy,  17^  mills;  number  of  new  farms  opened  for  re- 
ort  current  year,  600;  number  of  school  districts  in  the  county,  32; 
ikool-honses,  25;  total  value  of  s^;hool-houses,  $11,000;  number  of 
died  children,  10,064;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  87 ;  number  of  teachers, 
1^;  average  salary,  $35  per  month.    One  private  school  at  Sprague. 

MASON   COUNTY. 

XiRon  County,  occupying  an  area  of  probably  1 ,000  square  miles,  is 
loBlberiug  county.  It  is  aligned  on  the  east  by  Puget  Sound  proper 
ed  penetrated  in  its  northwestern  portion  by  Hood's  Canal.  Its  vast 
iUlB  contribute  largely  to  the  immense  supply  of  logs  required  by 
ie  great  milling  establishments  of  Puget  Sound.  There  are  four  small 
Diges  in  the  county :  Oakland,  the  county  seat.  Union  City,  Shel- 
Bfflle,  and  Arcadia.  Two  small  saw-mills,  with  an  aggregate  capacity 
' 2^600,000  feet  annually,  supply  the  local  demand.  But  little  atten- 
Mi  fa  paid  to  agriculture,  but  wherever  the  soil  is  cultivated  the  re- 
ttiare  favorable.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  are  common  in  the 
ntry,  thrive  well.  The  population  of  the  county  is  reported  at 
mt  700  souls ;  the  assessed  value  of  the  property,  $546,628 ;  the 
intgr-tax  levy,  7i  mills.    The  public  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 

PACIFIC   COUNTY. 

aeific  County,  the  most  southwesterly  of  the  Territorial  group,  oc- 
ies  a  superficial  area  of  about  800  8(iuare  miles,  aud  possesses  greatly 


oariey,  x,uwu ;  poiauwH,  ;iuu,uuu ;  appies,  i.zv,vw ;  piuii 
60,0(J0tOD8;  butter,  500  tona.  Livestock:  Horses,  1,0 
21,000;  sheep,  2,800 ;  swine,  4,000.  Apple  trees,  75,001 
praue,  10,000;  pear,  1,000.  MaDiifactures:  Aberdeei 
and  Kiiappton  salmon-packing  compaQies,  total  caaes, 
western,  Soutbbend,  and  Spring  Brook  lumber  mills 
33,000,000  feet ;  and  tbe  Knappton  Box  Factory,  15,0 
value  of  manufactured  products,  $810,195;  county  lei 
sessed  value  of  property,  $593,195 ;  school  distriuts,  22; 
20;  value  of  scbool-bousea,  $'(,650;  school  children,  337 
connty  seat,  Oysterville. 

PIEECE  COUNTY. 

Pierce  County,  organized  December  22, 1852,  by  an  ac 
legislature  before  Waabiugton  was  created  by  Cougi 
ment,  has  an  area  of  1,800  square  miles.  The  ass 
its  projMrty  for  the  year  covered  by  this  report  is  $ 
county  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  fruit-growing,  an 
puriioses.  Among  tbe  products  noted  are:  100,000  nusli 
fruit — apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.,  say,  15,000  bushels;  I 
value,  $45,000;  hops,  750  tons ;  value,  $329,350;  butter, 
$10,640,  Meat  products — beef,  mutton,  bacon,  &c; 
Fish,  for  export,  $30,000.  Livestock:  15,000  sheep;  1, 
"SSO  horses.  Apple  trees,  17,000;  plum,  prune,  and  pea 
trees  and  grape  vines,  750.  Population  of  the  county  (eat 
Number  uf  school  districts  in  the  county,  30 ;  value  i 
erty,  $3C,787;  number  of  school  children,  2,365;  avi 
teachers,  $35  per  month.  Tacoma,  a  flourishing  city  ^ 
tion  of  about  6, DUO  souls,  is  the  county  seat.  The  Taoo 
Commerce,  through  its  president,  General  J.  W.  Sprag 
followiug  report,  in  substance: 

SteilMOODi,  Pujatlup,  Carbouailo,  and  Sumner  ara  uotftble  h  : 
There  are  a  uuriil>t!r  nrutbcr  aiuall  villngM.  Our  tnile  from  Steilac 
a  fnrmnr  llnirj^d  RtatMi  irnrriM>ii.  is  Incuteil  thn  TAiritorikl  InMnn 
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ndfiih, — D^r,  bear,  dacks,  grouse,  pheasants,  geese,  and  rabbits  abound  in 
The  adjacent  waters  swarm  with  sahnon,  salmon-trout,  halibut,  tom-cod^ 
{>erch«  flounders,  and  herring.    The  progress  made  in  industrial  fishing  is 
9where. 

ial  resource^. — The  chief  industrial  resources  of  Pierce  County  are :  coal, 
imc»8tone,  building-stone,  bop-raising,  and  manufactures. 
The  coal  measures  of  the  county,  which  embrace  an  area  estimated  at  50 
length  from  north  to  south,  extend  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Cascade 
18  to  the  valley  bordering  on  Puget  Sf>uud.  They  are  known  as  the  Carbon- 
h  Pi^rie,  and  Wilkeson  coal-ticlds.  During  the  j^ear  1883  the  coal-fields 
med  shippe<l  from  Tacoma  as  follows :  Carbonado.  138,466  tons ;  South  Prai- 

0  tons;  Wilkeson,  3,205  tons;  grand  total,  168,1X5  tons.  Estimating  tho 
4  per  ton,  the  ruling  wholesale  rate  at  the  duck  in  Tacoma,  the  grand  total 
the  year  is  $672,420.  The  increase  of  the  output  for  the  year  188^}  over  the 
was  111,815  tons.  The  pay-roll  at  the  Carbonado  mine  averages $20,000  per 
The  other  mines  pay  their  employi'-s  in  duo  proportion.  The  increase  of 
tt  of  these  mines  for  1884  promises  to  be  proportionately  as  great  as  that  for 

ne, — Tlie  lime  kilns  of  the  Tacoma  Lime  Company  are  on  the  Cascade  Branch 
►rthern  Pacific  Railroad,  about  15  miles  northeast  of  Tacoma.  The  forma- 
[>eculiar  one,  being  known  as  Corralliue.  From  appearances  the  supply  of 
may  be  said  to  be  good  for  half  a  century.  The  annual  output  has  been,  and 
5,000  barrels.  Besides  supplying  the  home  demand  to  a  great  extent,  it  is 
:o  Oregon,  British  Columbia,  and  as  far  east  as  the  towns  on  the  Northern 
iilroad  in  Montana. 

g-aione, — Practically  inexhaustible  qujirries  of  sandstone  of  great  beaut}'  and 
^'are  found  in  Pierce  County.  Saint  Luke's  Memorial  Church  in  Tacoma  has 
lly  built  of  this  material,  and  the  appearance  of  the  church  after  exposure 
ness  to  the  great  desirability  of  the  product  of  the  Wilkeson  stone-quarry. 
— Pierce  County  abounds  in  the  native  timber  of  the  coast,  which  is  found 
[uantities  from  the  east'Crn  to  tbe  western  boundaries  of  tho  county.  Pierce 
ipon  the  completion  of  the  Cascade  Branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad^ 
>nably  expect  a  great  increase  in  its  already  enormous  lumber  product  by 
the  demand  from  the  prairie  lands  of  Eastern  Washington  ^nd  Idaho. 
id  hops, — All  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  fruit-growing  in  Pierce 
ave  ten<led  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  fruit  of  the  best  quality  can  be  pro- 
q^reat  abnndance,  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  export.  The  hop  lands 
inty  are  unsurpassed  in  the  character  and  quantity  of  their  product.  The 
the  current  year  is  estimated  at  750  tons. 

. — Tacoma,  located  on  Commencement  Bay,  is  the  metropolis  of  the  county, 
for  shipment,  home  market,  and  head  center.  In  1873  it  was  a  wilderness 
In  1884  it  is  an  incorporated  city  of  about  6,000  people,  with  well-graded- 
d  sidewalks,  sewers,  stores,  banks,  daily  newspapers,  school-houses,  churches, 
Drtable  homes;  gas  and  water- works  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  city 
inhabitants  are  approaching  completion.  The  taxable  property  of  the  city 
td  at  $2,689,415.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  on  tho  10th  of  September,  1873,  the  city  of  Ta- 

1  adopted  as  the  western  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Soon 
I  the  company  purchased  3,000  acres  of  land  for  a  town  site,  including  the 
ehich  the  city  of  Tacoma  is  located.  Subsenuently  the  railroad  company 
[and  to  the  Tacoma  Laud  Company,  excepting  land  sufiicient  for  shops,  depot 
,«6ide- tracks,  and  wharves.  In  addition  to  this  the  land  company  purchased 
iroa<l  company  13,000  acres  of  laud  within  6  miles  of  the  water-front.  The 
iand  Company  has  close  relations  with  the  railroad  company,  consisting,  as 
I  the  largest  preferred  stockholders  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 

0  own  a  controlling  interest  in  the  capital  st-ock  of  the  land  company,  which 
$1,000,000.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 

1  its  interest  as  a  transporration  company,  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  devel- 
r  this  as  a  commercial  citv. 

onal  and  moral. — In  additi(m  to  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  public 
ildings  on  the  coast,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $:J0,()00,  including  furniture, 
ousts  of  the  Annie  Wright  Seminary  for  young  ladies,  the  building  having 
bod  at  a  cost  of  §:V),000,  and  being  endowed  by  C.  B.  Wright,  esq.,  of  Phila- 
nth  the  sura  of  $50,0(10.  The  school  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  A  school  for  males,  to  be  endowed  by  Mr.  Wright  as  the  above,  is 
erected.  The  churches  of  Tacoma,  including  Saint  Luke's  Memorial  Church, 
r  Mr.  Wright,  are  numerous  and  of  marked  beauty  and  excellence  of  finish. 
jiures. — The  location  of  Tacoma,  her  accessibility  to  the  ocean,  her  railroad 
ations,  and  her  inexhaustible  mines  of  bituminous  coal,  seem  to  indicate 
upon  the  shores  of  Commencement  Bay  will  be  centered  an  important  com- 
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luercial  coDiiniiiiity.     Of  raw  material  there  are  wheat,  wood,  iron,  wool,  lirowtw^f' 
aud  the  varioim  productH  of  soil  and  water.     In   the  mineH  of  coal  are  Ktomlup  th** 
motivt;  iH)wer.     Markets  are  near:  skilled  labor  and  capital  are  fast  being Mpviiw*' 
Raw-iuillN,  foundries,  fnrniture   factories,   fish-packin;;  <^tahli8hment»,  and  nilro^^ 
car  shops  are  already  in  operation.     Flourin^-niills,   woolen -mills,  papermilU,  a^ 
suielrin^  works  an?  in  contemplation.     Ii<*ets  of  superior  quality  to  tboee  froniwhicb 
the  sn^^ar  which  wi^  import  from  California  is  made  are  fed  here  by  the  huudwteof 
tons  to  stock.     With  inexhanslihle  supplies  of  hard  an<l  soit  woods,  we  export  lumber 
aud  import  furniture.     We  export  i^rain   and  import  ti<»ur  and  chopi»ed  feed.  Tbu* 
condition  of  aH'airs  must  be  chanp>d.     We  can  and  must   bec«)me  self  sapportiD;- 
Taconia  ot^'ers  an  unsurpassed  held  for  manufacturing  operations.     The  nianuftclorie* 
of  Tacoma  already  in  operation  are  as  follows: 

Number  of  saw-mills,  l\:  sash  and  door  factories,  I;  fnniiMirc  factory,!;  ironworV* 
and  foundries,  1 :  Xorthcni  Pacitir  machine  and  car  shops,  1  ;  plaiiiDg-inillB«  l* 
shinji^le-mills,  1 ;  candy  factory.  1  :  salmon  cannery,  1.  These  industries  repreaent an 
ajrpre^nte  capital  stock  of  about  §l.r)00,0(H). 

SAN   Jl'AN   COVNTV. 

Siiii  Jiiaii  CouDty,  established  iu  1873,  embraces  the  priuciiial  islands 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Archipelago  de  Haro,  among  which  are  San 
Juan,  Orcas,  Lopez,  Stewart.  John's,  and  Decatur.  Friday*  Harbor, on 
San  Juan  Island,  is  the  county  seat.  The  last-usimed  island  i«  the 
largest  of  the  group,  and  is  noted  for  the  production  of  a  superior  qua' 
ity  of  lime,  many  thousand  barrels  of  which  are  exported  annually  to 
the  cities  of  Puget  Sound  and  to  Portland,  Greg.,  and  even  beyond  that 
point.  The  total  area  of  the  county  is  less  than  500  square  miles.  The 
assessment  roll  of  the  county  amounts  to  $220,0(K)  in  round  numbers; 
county  tax,  8  mills;  population  estimated  at  1,200  to  1,300;  uninbcrof 
school  districts,  8;  school-houses,  7;  total  value,  $1,400;  number  of 
school  children,  380;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  57;  average  salary,  t3J 
l)er  month.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  county  are  limited  in  ex- 
tent. Sheep-raising  and  stock-growing  are  successfully  pursued.  ^^ 
orchars  abound  on  the  islands.  Possessing  in  perfection  an  oceanic 
climate,  and  having  less  rainfall  than  the  head  of  the  sound,  vegetation 
is  earlier.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  and  these  islands  are  rapidly  coniin? 
into  prominence  as  summer  resorts.  The  sportsman,  whether  in  seanjli 
if  game  or  fish,  finds  here  a  fine  field  for  recreation. 

SKAGIT   COUNTY. 

Skagit  County  is  one  of  the  most  promising  agricultural  portions^ 
Western  Washington  Territory.  The  Skagit  l^iver,  navigable  for ." 
miles  from  its  mouth,  fertilizes  a  wonderfully  rich  valley,  and  near  *^ 
mouth  forms  the  wide  flats  or  delta,  which  is  often  called  the  '*8vin** 
Miish  country,^  after  a  tribe  of  Indians  now  occupying  a  resen'awoj 
k  near  La  Conner.  These  diked  tide  flats  often  yield  more  tliaa  '^ 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.  La  Conner,  sometimes  styled  the  "VcntfJ 
of  the  Sound,"  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  separated  by  a  narrow  rt^*" 
from  Fidalgo  Island,  which  is  within  the  county.  What  is  know"*' 
the  Conner  coal  mine  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Skagit  tt^ 
in  township  35  north,  range  6  east.  A  considerable  nambCTrf^ 
veins  have  been  found  in  this  township.  The  coal  being  coking  «<>^ 
necessarily  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  iron,  of  which  tbtf^J* 
Ave  separate  and  distinct  lodes  in  the  vicinity,  which,  according  ••jj'j 
J.  J.  Conner,  vary  from  8  to  50  feet  in  thickness.  Three  tona  of  S* 
ore  worked  in  San  Francisco  produced  41  per  cent,  of  iron  of  wp*^ 
quality.  There  is  also  a  deposit  of  fire-clay  3  miles  southwest  firt)*  *■* 
coal  and  iron. 
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SKAMANIA  COUNTY. 

t 

Qia  County,  with  an  area  of  2,000  square  miles,  is  a  rugged, 
ous  region,  which  owes  its  existence  as  a  county  to  the  fact 
Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company's  portage  railroad 
s  southern  line.  With  the  completion  of  a  through  line  from 
to  The  Dalles  the  assessment  roll  of  the  county  has  dropped 
D.  There  are  211  school  children  in  the  county.  The  county 
lower  Cascades.  There  is  a  narrow  bench  of  cultivable  land 
3  Columbia  River.  Some  fruit  and  about  700  tons  of  hay  are 
as  the  products  of  the  county. 

SNOHOMISH   COUNTY. 

iiish  County  occupies  a  superficial  area  of  about  2,000  squai^e 
t  borders  on  Puget  Sound,  its  western  division  containing  large 
jwamp  and  overflowed  l^nds  which,  when  cultivated,  give  an 
;  yield  of  hops,  grain,  hay,  and  vegetables.  The  wooded  por 
the  county  are  <lensely  timbered  with  fir,  cedar,  maple,  and 
ogging  is  a  prominent  and  profitable  industry  of  the  county. 
>h  City  is  the  county  seat.  The  products  of  the  county  for  the 
raced  in  this  report  are  stated  as  follows :  Wheat,  2,400  bush- 
,  62,000;  barley,  7,200;  potatoes,  150,000;  apples,  15,000; 
d  other  fruits,  5,000 ;  hay,  8,000  tons ;  hops,  15  tons.  Live 
orses  and  mules,  400;  neat  cattle,  4,500  ;  swine,  1,500;  sheep, 
rchard  trees  in  the  county,  17,000.  Manufactured  products, 
feet  of  lumber;  sash  and  doors,  brick,  boots  and  shoes,  black- 
ork  and  furniture ;  total  value,  $64^500.  Assessed  value  of 
in  the  county,  $604,362 ;  county-tax  levy,  19  mills;  popula- 
nated,  2,150;  number  of  school  districts,  17 ;  school-houses,  13  ; 
f  school  children,  608. 

SPOKANE   COUNTY. 

le  County,  one  of  the.  most  prosperous  and  progressive  in  the 
,  occupies  a  central  position  in  the  extreme  eastern  border,  and 
LO  miles  square.  The  assessment  roll  of  the  county  shows  real 
1,044,492;  improvements  on  same,  $362,854 ;  personal  prop- 
76,032 ;  total  value,  $3,183,378 ;  number  of  school  districts,  58 ; 
uses,  45 ;  value  of  school-houses,  $31,000 ;  average  salary  of 
$52  per  month.    Cheney,  the  county  seat  of  Spokane  County, 

on  the  line  of.  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  145  miles  east 
Walla,  and  217  miles  east  of  Portland.  The  first  building  in 
as  erected  in  the  autumn  of  1880 ;  it  now  contains  1,200  inhab- 
t  has  a  substantial  courthouse  and  jail,  4  churches — Con- 
lalist,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Catholic;  1  flouring-mill,  with 
S'  of  100  barrels  per  day ;  2  breweries,  6  agricultural  and  hard- 
jes,  4  di  y-good  stores,  2  furniture  stores,  and  1  furniture  factory, 
g-house,  and  all  the  usual  trades  represented.  The  Benja- 
beney  Academy,  with  4  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  200,  is 
ed  here.     Spokane  Falls,  another  thriving  town  in  this  county, 

practically  unlimited  water-power,  and  aspires  to  become  a 
uring  center.  Medical  Lake,  a  remarkable  body  of  water,  pos- 
onderful  curative  properties  in  cutaneous,  neuralgic,  and  rheu- 
nents,  as  well  as  notable  detersive  qualities,  is  located  in  Spo- 


by  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  (Astor'a)  in  1812.  This  rpj 
tbe  scene  of  repeated  Indian  outbi«akK,  and  several  bat 
foiigbt  witliin  its  bonlers  since  the  Territory  of  Washingl 
ized.  At  present  stock-raising  is  tbe  principal  industry, 
,ricultnre  is  receiving  a  fair  show  of  attention,  and  gold  « 
ing  bid  fair  to  become  ini[>ortant  indnstries.  One  Sour 
sawmill  are  located  in  the  county.  The  popnlatiou  is  estii 
The  tax-roll  foots  up  $228,097 ;  the  county-tax  levy  is  11 
are  12  school  districts  and  11  school-houses  in  the  coi 
school  children.  It  iK  estimated  that  30  new  farms  hav< 
during  the  year  covered  by  this  lepoil. 

THUESTON   COUNTY. 

Thnrstou  County,  with  a  territorial  area  of  about  (MM 
occupies  a  nearly  central  position  in  Western  Wasliingti 
a  beautiful  town  of  about  2,500 hundred  intiabitants,  istt 
and  also  the  Territorial  capital.  United  Stales  land  ' 
office  of  the  United  States  collector  of  internal  revenn 
cated  here.  It  has  two  private  edncational  estAblisha 
ductetl  by  tbe  Sisters  of  Charity,  Boman  Catholic,  and  on 
odists.  Located  at  the  southern  extremity  or  bead  of 
Olympia  is  noted  for  its  homelike  aspect,  orchards  and  : 
surrounding  the  majority  of  its  residences.  It  has  its  fail 
iifacturing  establishments,  three  saw-mills,  a  clam  earn 
door  and  furniture  factory,  &c.  The  Episcopalians,  Ca1 
dists,  and  Presbyterians  have  cburches  in  the  city.  It  if 
tion  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service  office.  Tnmw 
about  1  mile  south  of  Olympia,  utilizes  the  picturesque  Ti 
In  the  manufacture  of  floni-,  say  12,000  barrels-  annually, 
and  doors,  furniture,  and  water  pipes.  Seatco,  on  the  N( 
Railroad,  Is  tbe  seat  of  the  Territorial  penitentiary.  An 
and  door  factory,  supplied  witfa  the  latest  and  best  mach 
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p  $3,149,236 ;  county-tax  levy  9i  mills.  Number  of  school  dis- 
k;  value  of  school  bouses  $6,000;  number  of  school  childreii^ 
average  salary  paid  to  teachers,  $33.33. 

WAHKIAKUM  COUNTY. 

ikiakum  County,  aligned  by  the  Columbia Eiver,  occupies  alimited 
ay  400  square  miles.  It  is  a  mountainous  and  heavily  wooded 
the  agricultural  land  being  confined  to  a  few  creek  and  river 
8,  where  from  3  to  4  tons  of  hay  per  acre  are  produced,  and  hardy 
md  vegetables  thrive  well.  There  is  one  saw-mill  in  the  county, 
capacity  of  75,000  feet  per  day.  Salmon  canning  is  the  principal 
7  of  the  county.  The  assessed  value  of  the  property  in  the 
is  $320,660,  and  the  county-tax  levy  is  6  mills.  Population  es- 
1  at  1,200  souls.  The  public  schools  are  welt  cared  for.  The 
seat  is  Cathlamet,  There  are  seven  salmon  canneries  in  this 
.    See  title  *'  Fisheries.", 

WALLA  WALLA   COUNTY. 

a  Walla  County,  lying  in  the  southern  border  of  the  Territory, 
k$  second  in  the  assessed  value  of  property.  Its  chief  town  and 
seat,  Walla  Walla,  ranks  deservedly  high  in  wealth,  enterprise, 
the  excellence  of  its  educational  facilities.  The  center  of  a  rich 
J,  fruitgrowing,  and  stock-raising  region,  its  growth  is  rapid  and 
Among  the  products  of  the  county  are  mentioned  20,000  tons 

20  tons  of  hops;  bacon  of  the  value  of  $25,000,  and  \)eef  of  the 
)f  $198,000.    Livestock:  Horses,  10,000;  cattle,  6,000;  sheep, 

Acreageof  wheat,  54,725;  of  oats,  18,028;  barley,  11,079.  Apple 
00,000;  pear,  75,000;  plum,  14,000;  prune,  4,000;  peach,  6,000; 
nues,  22,000.  There  are  four  private  institutions  of  learning  in 
iValla,  viz.  Saint  Paul's  (Episcopal),  Whitman  College  (Congrega- 
Saiut  Vincent's  Academy  for  girls,  and  Saint  Patrick's  for  boys, 
the  latter  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church.  The 
:ion  of  Walla  Walla  City  is  estimated  at  5,000.  There  are  three 
>wn8  in  the  county,  viz,  Waitsburgh,  800;  Prescott  and  Wallula 
•n,  of  200  each.  The  population  of  the  county  is  8,500.  Assessed 
f  property,  $5,356,795;  county-tax  levy,  5  mills;  public  school 
8,45;  school-houses,  37 ;  number  of  schoolchildren,  2,761;  aver- 
ary  of  teachers,  $50  per  month.  The  Walla  Walla  City  school 
g  cost  $25,000. 

WHATCOM  COUNTY. 

tcom  County  is  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  l^uget  Sound,  at 
:tion  with  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  It  enjoys  the  genial  warmth  of 
>an  trade  winds  and  currents  which  sweep  up  the  Straits  of 
>nt  is  comparatively  free  from  fogs.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
ultural  laud  enough  in  this  county  to  support  a  population  of 
souls.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Nootsack  is  fertile  and  easily 
.  This  river  is  navigable  40  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  upper 
is  mountainous.  Much  of  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  and  all 
ipper  part,  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  valuable  timber,. 
e,  said  to  be  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  that  found  on  Lake 
>r,  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  coal-fields ;  and  there  are  strong  in- 
is  of  petroleum.     Fish,  game,  and  frnit  are  unusually  abundant. 


A  mild  climate  anil  large  bodies  of  farmiiig  land  oit  i'ligi 
its  coal  and  icon,  make  WUatcom  County  an  attractive  l 
nin\  oapital. 

WHITMAK  COtTNTY. 

Wbitiiiaii  County,  with  its  easteru  line  burderinK  on  Id 
ing  till-  Snake  Itiver  for  its  sontbern  boundary,  has  au 
1,000  sijuai-u  miles,  and  occupies  one  of  the  most  iuiportai 
regions  on  the  Pacific  coast.  About  two-tbirds  of  its  orij 
have  been  net  off  for  other  counties.  It  is  intersected  (lia, 
Northern  l*n<^'itic  Kailroiul,  and  branches  of  the  Oregon 
Xavigation  Uaihvay  ramif^y  through  its  eastern  borders 
county  seat,  is  located  aUvantiigcously  on  the  latter  r 
sessed  value  of  the  property  tor  the  year  ending  June 
$3,664,148.  Agricultural  products  aT(\wheat,  1,1'5«,000  bo 
910,000  bushels',  I've,  cut  for  liay,  700  acres.  Live  stock 
inuies,  25,000  i  ntjat  cattle,  20,000;  sheep,  150,000.  Colfa) 
<-dacational  institution,  the  Colfax  Baptist  Academy,  wi 
ance  of  about  90  pupils.  Public  school  districts,  83 ;  scbo 
total  value  of  school-houses,  $22,540;  nunitter  of  school  c 
iiverage  salary  of  teachers,  *40  per  nioittli. 

YAKIMA  COVNTV. 

Yakima  County  is  about  110  miles  long  by  about  7U  u 
and  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  all  of  those  physical  ( 
which  distinguish  Eastern  Washington,  and  give  such  gr 
a  splendid  future  as  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  i 
jtopniation  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  from  4,000  to  5,0 
Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  embracing  about  GOO  sectioi 
agricultural  lauds  on  the  Pacific  coast,  lies  nithiu  the 
It  is  estimated  that  300,000  acres  of  this  reservation  are 
ows,  well  wateretl,  and  the  remainder  of  the  arable  lands 
that  thev  can  be  iriiifated  at  slicht  exneuse.    Yakima  Oitu 
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the  Yakima  Valley  are  reported  to  produce  sorghum,  yieldiii*; 
ut  300  gallous  of  sirup  to  the  acre,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  egg 
Bt,  melous,  wheat,  hops  of  superior  quality,  and  garden  vegetables 
iiidfrait^of  all  descriptious.  It  is  claimed  that  mineral  deposits  of  great 
▼alne  exist  in  the  county.  The  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in 
the  county  for  the  year  embraced  in  this  report  is  $2,393,921.  The 
^^ber  of  school  districts  is  20;  school-houses,  18;  total  value  $11,700; 
mmber  of  school  children,  1,200  ;  average  salary,  $50  per  month.  The 
Qlseade  Branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  is  being  rapidly  con- 
Mnicted  through  the  county,  and,  it  is  expected,  will  be  finished  to 
Yakima  City  by  January  1,  1885. 

FINANCIAL   CONDITION   OF   THE   TERRITORY. 

The  Territorial  auditor  reports  that  the  value  of  the  assessed  prop- 
erty in  the  Territory  for  the  present  year  is  $50,513,852,  with  one  county 
Et  to  be  heard  from,  which  is  estimated  at  $500,000,  making  the  total 
tn  over  $51,000,000.  The  legislative  assembly  of  1883  enacted  a  law 
teang  all  railroads  upon  gross  earnings,  and  not  upon  the  valuations ; 
"  while  a  few  of  the  counties  have  disregarded  this  law  in  making 
;ir  assessments,  assuming  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  ^et  a  very  small 
^ion  of  the  valuation  of  railroads  appears  in  the  amount  named.  A 
return  of  all  values  in  the  Territory  would  greatly  augment  the 
mt  valuation  of  property.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  2^  mills  on  the 
rtlar.  A  special  tax  is  also  levied  on  the  total  valuation  of  property' 
(f  one-fourth  of  one  mill  for  penitentiary  purposes.    The  Territory  is 

Stirely  out  of  debt,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1884,  had  the  sum  of 
7,901.81  in  the  Territorial  treasury. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  this  Territory  by  the  census  of  1880  was  66,979. 
lie  present  population  Is  estimated  to  be  150,000. 

THE  VOTE   OF  THE   TERRITORY. 

The  vote  of  the  Territory  for  1882  was  19,493.    The  vote  for  1884 
•as  41,858. 

ADMISSION. 

£ome  of  the  reasons  qualifying  this  Territory  for  early  admission  into 

^  Union  may  be  summed  up  a«  follows: 

*^ir8t.  The  people  are  active,  enterprising,  and  intensely  loyal  citi- 

;,  homogeneous  with  the  people  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States 

iu  the  same  lines  of  latitude,  who  have  built  up  the  institutions  of  a 

ttantial  and  enduring  soHety,  and  they  unanimously  desire  admission. 

"Second.  This  is  the  only  political  division  on  the  continuous  seaboard 

ttiie  United  States  which  remains  in  a  Territorial  condition. 

^t8  present  and  prospective  maritime  relations  with  the  world  entitle 

fto  political  importance  and  consideration. 

nniird.  This  Territory  is  situated  on  the  distant  confines  of  a  strong, 

Kive  foreign  power,  whose  interests  also  on  the  seaboard  are  great 

pd  growing  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

fourth.  In  wealth  of  natural  resources  Washington  Territory  is  sec 

id  to  no  region  of  the  United  States.    In  the  accumulated  wealth  of 


NOTK. — I  take  occasion  to  make  my  tbaokful  nckQowled^ 
K.  D.  Nevias,  D.  D.,  for  vuluable  notes  on  dot  a,  to  Prof 
80D,  for  the  list  of  birds  of  the  Territory,  to  Hou.  O.  Ja 
A.  Perry,  ior  list  of  fauna,  and  to  all  the  other  gentleiuen 
Heuerously  aitlod  me  by  statistical  and  other  information. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obetlient  servant. 
WATSON  C.  SQl 

Hon.  Heney  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 

^Vashington,  D.  C, 
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REPORT 


OF   THE 


GOVERNOR  OF   ALASKA. 


SiTKA,  District  of  Alaska, 

October  1,  1884. 

Tbe  act  organizing  the  District  of  Alaska,  approved  May  17,  1884, 
requires  "the  governor  to  make  an  annual  report  on  the  Ist  day  of  Oc 
tober  in  each  year  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  his  official 
acts  and  doings ;  of  the  condition  of  said  District,  with  reference  to  its 
industries,  resources,  population,  and  the  administration  of  the  civil 
government  thereof." 

The  brief  time  that  I  have  been  in  the  District  must  necessarily  limit 
this  report  to  matters  that  have  come  under  my  personal  observation. 

In  compliance,  therefore,  with  the  law,  I  hereby  respectfully  submit 
the  following : 

In  company  with  a  majority  of  the  civil  officers  appointed  for  the  Dis- 
trict, I  arrived  therein  on  the  4th  of  September  last,  by  reaching  Cape 
Pox,  on  the  southwestern  boundary.  Making  a  short  stop  there,  and 
ater  on  visiting  the  various  settlements  and  points  of  interest  in  the 
Alexandrian  Archipelago,  I  arrived  at  Sitka,  the  seat  of  government^n 
lie  14th  instant.  At  every  place  that  was  visited  we  were  received 
Host  cordially  by  the  people,  who  are  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect  of 
laving  at  last  a  civil  government. 

ASSUMING  CONTROL. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  after  the  usual  "  governor's  salute,"  Lieut. 
Commander  Henry  E.  Nichols,  commanding  the  U.  S.  S.  Pinta,  and  the 
i^val  forces  in  the  District  formally  relinquished  to  me  all  civil  authority 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  United  States  Navy,  deeming  that  functions  in 
l:iat  direction  ended  with  the  advent  of  the  civil  government.  Lieuten- 
tHit'Commander  Nichols  discharged  the  Indian  jioliceforce-rcarried  for 
C3me  years  on  the  pay-rolls  of  the  Navy — employed  for  the  preservation 
^Cpeace  and  enforcement  of  order  in  the  town  and  adjacent  Indian  vil- 
^.ge.  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  reinstate  this  force  at  the  charge  of 
Lie  District  government.  It  was  an  apparent  necessity  that  it  should 
ontinue  to  exist  both  for  the  security  of  the  citizens  and  to  impress  the 
^  stives  with  the  belief  that  the  new  government  would  continue  to  encour- 
\^e  them  in  well  doing  and  to  inspire  them  with  due  respect  for  its 
►ower  and  authority. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  the  system  in- 
^Xigurated  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy — commencing,  I 
^^ieve,  with  Capt.  L.  A.  Beardslee,  extended  and  improved  by  Com- 
mander Henry  Glass  and  his  successors  in  coiuiuaud — for  the  manage- 
ment and  contiol  of  the  Indians  or  natives,  has  been  eminently  success- 
^^.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  these  gentlemen  for  their  wise 
*^d  judicioas  treatment  of  this  heretofore  troublesome  question.    The 
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iinprov<*ineiit  in  tho  condition,  habits,  and  appearance  of  the  natives 
since  my  previous  acquaintance  with  them  is  most  marked,  and  ecu 
vinces  me  that  they  ai*e  capable  of  appreciating  to  a  considerable  exter 
the  civilization  of  the  white  race.  They  are  docile  and  industrioas,aD<! 
accept  thejudgment  of  constituted  authority  without  murmur  or  tliooglit 
of  resistance  thereto. 

THE   CIA'IL   GOVERNMENT. 

The  (^mi)lete  organization  of  the  civil  gov^ernment  has  been  dela.ve«l 
by  the  absence  of  the  United  StAte^  district  Judge  and  the  commissioner, 
or  local  magistrate  for  this  place,  the  former  being  detained  by  illn®* 
in  San  Francisco  and  the  latter  being  on  a  voyage  to  the  westwarf. 
Both  these  officers  are  expected  soon.  In  the  interim  the  board  of  In 
dian  commissioners  have  l)een  compelled  to  assume  some  little  judicial 
authority  in  determining  and  settling  several  trivial  Indian  controver 
sies,  all  of  which  have  Iwen  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
interested. 

The  absence  of  any  ^Mnstrnctions"  to  the  government  officials  has 
also  embarrassed  us.  The  commander  of  the  naval  fon*«8,  the  collector 
of  customs,  and  the  officers  of  the  civil  government  ara  without  aiif 
instmctions  fnun  their  several  Departments  for  their  guidance. 

Section  10  of  the  organic  act  directs  the  Se<;retary  of  the  Treasury 
"^  to  instruct  and  authorize  the  custodian  of  the  public  buildings  to  fortJi- 
with  nmke  such  repairs  to  the  jail  in  the  town  of  Sitka  as  will  render  it 
suitable  for  a  jail  or  penitentiary  for  the  purposes  of  the  civil  govcn- 
ment  hoi'eby  provided,"  and  "  to  surrender  to  the  marshal  the  custody 
of  said  jail  and  all  other  public  buildings  not  required  for  the  custoioi 
service." 

These  instructions  have  not  yet  reJiched  Colonel  French,  the  collector 
of  customs  and  custodian  of  said  public  buildings.  The  collector  htf 
been  kind  andc^urt^ous  in  offering  the  civil  officers  the  use  of  any  and 
all  such  buildings  unoccupied. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  nearly  all  the  public  buildings  ai» 
in  a  sad  state  of  dilapidation — the  custom-house  from  fire,  the  others 
from  disuse  and  natural  decay.  The  government  house,  or  ^'  castle,'' 
should,  I  think,  be  repaired,  on  account  of  its  prominent  position,  use- 
fulness, and  historical  associations,  and  made  available  for  the  use  of 
Government  officials.  The  custom  house  and  several  others  of  the  pah- 
lic  build  ngs  should  be  renovated  as  well. 

Section  11  of  the  organic  act  directs  the  Attorney-General  "  to  forth- 
with compile  and  cause  to  be  printed  in  the  English  language,  in  pam* 
phlet  form,  so  much  of  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States  as  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  duties  of  the  governor,  attorney,  judge,  clerk,  niarsbaL 
and  commissioners  appointed  for  said  District,  and  shall  furnish  for  the 
use  of  the  officers  of  said  Territory  so  many  copies  as  may  be  needeil  of 
the  laws  of  Oregon  applicable  to  said  District." 

These  very  much  needed  works  are  not  at  hand.  We  hope  that  they 
will  Hoon  be  supplied. 

UESOUBCES. 

The  resources  of  the  country  are  varied  and  imi)ortant.  The  Go  vein 
ment  is  already  in  possession  of  much  information  on  this  salgect. 

MINING.  J 

The  importance  of  the  mining  interest  is,  perhaps^  not  so  generally  * 
understood  ais  it  should  be.    This  industry,  in  my  opinion^  bids  fair  to 
take  front  rank  in  value  of  product. 
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\  the  vicinity  of  Juneau,  on  Douglas  Island,  extensive  reduction 
ks  are  ueariug  completion  ;  one  company  alone  having  expended 
rly  or  quit^  $500,0(K)in  preparing  for  work.  Their  mine  has  already 
11  explored  suflBciently  to  insure  large  returns  therefrom  for  manj- 

t  is  not  probable  tliat  this  locality  is  the  only  paying  de[)ository  of 
i-bearing  quartz.  In  the  vicinity  of  Sitka  and  in  the  region  of  Prince 
liam's  Sound  and  Cook's  Inlet,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places, 
be  Chilcat  River  country,  for  instance,  the  promises  for  the  future  are 
d.  The  geological  fornKition  and  general  characteristics  of  most  of 
islands  in  the  archipelago  and  the  contiguous  mainland  are  appar- 
ly  the  same. 

confidently^  expect  that  within  the  next  decade  the  production  of 
precious  metals  in  the  District  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
iices  of  the  General  Government. 

he  presence  of  ores  in  the  district  is  not  a  new  discovery.  The  fa<it 
heir  existence  has  long  been  known,  but  the  industry  has  languished 
been  almost  abandoned,  for  the  reason  that  the  only  title  to  the 
perty  of  the  miner  recognized  was  that  of  force ;  not  always,  but  still 
[oently  enough,  used  to  discourage  and  measurably  prevent  explora- 
I.  This  evil  will  be  remedied  by  the  introduction  of  civil  law. 
he  d]flicultie>s  attending  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  industry 
great.  High  and  precipitous  mountains,  densely  covered  with  tiiii- 
and  chaparral,  fiillen  and  decaying  trees,  the  earth  covered  with 
18  and  vegetation  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet,  seem  almost  to  for- 
tbe  progress  of  the  prospector. 

0  compensate  for  this,  however,  there  is  unlimited  water-power  and 
ibandance  of  fuel  existing  almost  everywhere  and  within  easy  access 

1  the  mining  districts  by  any  class  of  ocean  steamers.  The  difficul- 
will  be  overcome,  and  the  natural  advantages  utilized  slowly  yet 

)ly.  The  adverse  conditions  indeed  do  not  exist  even  now  through- 
tbe  entire  country.  .Westward  from  about  longitude  and  north 
^titude  the  timber  belt  ceases  abruptly,  and  on  the  Aleutian  Isl- 
8  and  the  shores  of  the  mainland  the  country  is  open  and  free  from 
foregoing-noted  difficulties.  The  great  interior  also,  though  having 
ity  of  timber  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  generally  well  ^apted  to 
ing  and  successful  exploration.  With  the  development  of  the  mining 
'.rests  population  will  increase  and  other  industries  progress  as  nat- 
1  sequence. 

oal,  copper,  and  other  minerals  are  known  to  exist  in  many  localities 
he  District.  To  what  extent  they  have  been  developed  I  am  not  as 
informed,  although  I  learn  that  explorations  in  this  direction  are 
ag  actively  and  energetically  pursued. 

FISHERIES. 

he  curing  and  canning  of  fish  has  already  assumed  large  proportions, 
f  supply  is  inexhaustible  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  pro- 
tion  is  limited  only  by  the  ilemand. 

FURS. 

he  annual  production  of  furs  continues  to  aggregate  about  the  same 
aine  as  in  former  years.  It  has  fiillen  off  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
for  the  reason  that  the  natives  prefer  the  employment  offered  them 
he  whites  in  canneries,  fisheries,  mines,  and  various  other  industries, 


Tbe  agricultural  interest  of  the  country  ia  not  exteusire 
of  nearly  every  description  are  erown  eiisily  and  in  cods 
tities.  WitL  int^ligentcultivation  enough  could  be  raises 
local  demands.  Cereals  may  l»e  grown  in  certuiu  Iocs 
amount  produced  can  have  but  local  signiticauce.  Tlie  i-a 
I  believe,  from  observation  and  from  information,  will  in 
BUme  considerable,  if  not  indeed  imiiortaut,  proportions. 
Cook's  inlet,  Kodiak,  and  tbe  adjacent  iHlands,  I  am  reli 
there  are  laree  tracts  of  most  excellent  grazing  grounds, 
ble  of  sustaining  large  herds  of  cattle.  The  climate  is 
grass  is  reported  as  abundant  aud  very  nutritious. 

The  development  of  the  agricultural  and  graziug  resoi 
its  infancy,  it  is,  liowevei,  full  of  possibilities,  aud  wnrti 
attention  ofthe  General  Government.  At  present  there  is 
iu  the  District,  and  provision  should  at  once  be  made  the 
be.  Timber  tracts,  building  lots,  agricultural  areas,  aud 
should  at  once  be  subject  to  legal  titles,  that  may  be  cl 
the  natives  and  the  whites.  Without  such  legal  right  to 
gress  iu  the  direction  of  advancement  will  be  slow  and  v< 

POPULATION. 

Tbe  present  population  of  the  District  will  probably  nc 
from  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Petroff  to  the  Census  Bun 
mate  is  generally  conceded,  I  think,  to  be  below  the  aotn 
I  have,  however,  no  data  at  hand  to  present  upon  this  subj 
the  white  populatiou  will  steadily  increase  from  year  to ; 
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facilities  must  be  increased.  We  should  have  at  least  semi- 
mmunicatioii  with  Port  Townsend.  A  moDthly  mail  service 
^tabiished  between  this  post  and  Oanalaska,  touching  at  sev- 
mt  points  en  route.  Ounalaska,  under  the  terms  of  the  pres- 
act,  is  made  a  judicial  point,  with  resident  commissioner 
marshal.  This  settlement  is  1,200  miles  to  the  westward  of 
no  authorized  or  direct  communication  between  them.  A 
litigant,  to  avail  himself  of  the  District  court  tribunal,  must 
3f  San  Francisco — dependent  for  the  journey  upon  private 
nal  transportation — a  distance  of  nearly  4,000  miles,  and 
1  in  the  same  manner.  The  time  re/Quired  and  the  expense 
iich  a  case  must  be  very  apparent. 

ruor  is  required  under  section  5  of  the  organic  act  "  to  iu- 
;ime  to  time  into  the  operations  of  the  Alaska  Seal  and  Fur 
.nd  shall  annually  report  to  Congress  the  result  of  such  in- 
.  any  and  all  violations  by  said  company  of  the  agreement 
ween  the  United  States  and  said  company.^ 
eal  islands  are  1,500  miles  to  the  westward  of  Sitka.  To 
the  Government  must  furnish  transportation  to  enable  the 
•  make  such  inquiries.  The  proper  time  to  ^isit  the  islands 
e  months  of  June  and  July — the  killing  season  ending  in  the 
11.  To  make  an  intelligent  report  to  Congress  a  stay  at  the 
)me  weeks  would  be  necessary.  The  United  States  ship  now 
on  might  be  detailed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  such  officers 
government  as  might  be  necessary  to  gain  the  required  in- 

and  transportation  in  Alaska  is  and  for  years  must  con- 
by  water;  in  this  portion  of  the  District  mainly  through 
seas  and  protected  channels,  but  to  the  westward  and  north 
stormy  waters  of  the  North  Pacific.     If  it  is  the  intention 

iral  (iovernment  that  Alaska  shall  be  governed  as  a  whole, 

[•eumins  to  be  done  to  make  it  effective. 

rtaiit  districts  of  Kodiak  and  Kenai  (Cook's  Inlet)  demand 

t  passing  notice.    Here  we  find  a  large  portion  of  our  popu- 

r  and  anxious  to  have  the  benefits  of  civilization.  Nearly 
be  Christians  and  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  are 

\  of  Russian  and  Aleut  families.  They  are  peaceable  and 
and  deeply  regret  that  the  parent  Government  has  not  seen 

iiize  them  as  worthy  of  consideration.     In  common  with  a 

ity  of  the  people  of  Alaska  they  are  very  eager  to  be  placed 

anthority. 

ber  of  commissioners,  or  local  magistrates,  should  be  in- 

ossibly  it  might  be  wise  to  lodge  their  appointment  with 
States  district  judge  or  the  governor.  The  impossibility 
every  petty  dispute  or  disturbance  that  may  arise  in  the 

blements  to  a  magistrate,  distant  from  100  to  1,000  miles, 

niment. 

uis  service  cannot  be  efficient  with  the  means  at  command. 

i  is  extensively  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  District ; 

for  its  non-suiipression  being,  mainly,  that  a  revenue  cutter 

m  at  this  station.    The  imperative  need  of  there  being  one 

jruising  in  these  waters  is  very  obvious. 

dary  line  from  Portland  Canal  to  Mount  Saint  Elias  should 
and  definitely  determined  by  joint  survey  of  the  English 

»n  Governments.    This  matter  I  deem  of  the  first  importance. 

hways  to  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  begin  within  the 
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TLe  subject  of  education  i«  one  of  jirpat  iiitcrest  itnd 
all.  At  present  the  District  is  literally  without  .srliools  foi 
of  wliite  cLildreii.  Here  and  at  Jimeau  this  vmu  is,  to  i 
edge,  severely  telt.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  (leneral 
Tile  same  conditions,  I  am  reliably  informed,  exist  to  thi 
Kodi;ik,  Oiinalaska,  Unpa,  Belkofwliy,  and  otlier  plat-ea, 
wonld  gladly  pay  for  the  services  of  teachers  could  t 
The  children  are  all  growing  up  in  total  iguorance.  The> 
anxious  for  an  English  edncation.  I  earnestly  hope  i 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  whose  hands  there  is  now  an 
for  the  purpose,  will  give  his  prompt  attention  to  this  u 
subject, 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  civil  govemmeut  meets  with 
discord ;  all  branches  of  the  public  service  cheerfully  re 
aid  in  their  power. 

I  deem  it  wise  to  continue  a  military  guard  hero  eithei 
or  the  Army.  There  might  also  be  one  at  Juueuu  and 
moral  effect  is  healthful,  and  does  much  to  maintain  i>e 
among  all cliisses.  Lieutenant-CommaDder  Nichols  ha»  kit 
his  marine  guard  in  charge  of  the  jail  or  penitentiary.  1 
man  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  advice  and  co-operation. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  sum  of  tl,l>UO  wa* 
for  repairs  "to  the  jail  or  penitentiary"  at  this  place;  am 
also  appropriated  to  pay  the  tiaveling  expenses,  while  o 
Di-  rict  judge,  marshal  and  al  tomey.  No  disbursing  otfic« 
designated,  I  woald  res)>ectfully  suggest  that  the  funds  b 
credit  of  the  Unitexl  Stat«s  marshal,  or  that  of  the  ex-oflQc 
theDistrict,  with  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  Statt 
Cisco;  or  the  sum  might  be  forwarded  here.  Both  th* 
the  esofflcio  treasurer  of  the  District  have  given  bonds  a 
demnify  the  (iovenimeiit,  and  the  money  is  Deeded  for  th 
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"ever,  that  but  little  of  this  imported  article  finds  its  way  into  the 
Ian  villages.  The  severe  penalties  imposed  by  law  and  heretofore 
>rced  by  the  naval  and  customs  authorities  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
(rented  its  sale  to  Indians.  I  am  also  glad  to  say  that  the  corn- 
id  eflForts  of  the  same  authorities  have  almost  entirely  (in  this  part 
lie  District)  broken  up  the  domestic  manufacture  by  the  natives  of 
vile  compound  commonly  known  as  "  hoot-chinoo."  I  will  use  all 
authority  vested  in  me  in  the  same  direction.  The  utmost  vigilance 
:he  customs  officers  cannot  preveflit  the  importation  of  liquor ;  it 
ips  into  the  District  in  every  imaginable  way.  To  remedy,  or  at 
5t  regulate,  this  traffic  I  would  suggest  the  appointment  of  an  "ex- 
tive  council,''  with  full  power  to  act  in  the  premises, 
can  see  no  good  reason  why  saloon-keepers,  merchants,  traders,  and 
ers  should  not  contribute  their  mite  in  the  way  of  license  or  taxa- 
a  to  the  support  of  the  government  that  gives  them  protection  and 
urity.  They  at  least  should  give  enough  to  police  their  towns  and 
ip  their  streets  and  sidewalks  in  repair.  Sanitary  requirements  alone 
old  seem  to  make  this  a  necessity.  The  "  organic  act"  does  not  per- 
b  us  a  legislative  body — properly  so  at  present,  I  think — but  some 
t  of  legal  authority  should  be  authorized  for  the  puri)oses  mentioned 
3ve, 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  KINKEAD, 
Governor  of  the  District  of  Alaska. 

'o  the  President. 
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JPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  HOT  SPRINGS  RESERVA- 
TION, JUNE  30,  1884. 


3iB :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  itnprove- 
inte  made  and  other  transactions  had  on  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation 
•  the  year  ending  June  30, 1884. 

This  reservation  was  established  by  the  General  Government  in  1S32. 
lies  near  the  center  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  in  latitude  34^  30'  north, 
igitnde  93°  west  from  Greenwich.    It  is  60  miles  southwest  fix)m  Lit- 

Bock,  in  the  highlands  or  eastern  spur  of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  It 
s  an  elevation  of  about  1,200  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mountains 
Ihin  its  limits  rising  sharply  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  700  feet  above 
3  lowest  points  of  the  valleys.  The  location  is  healthful,  with  a  de- 
htful  climate,  giving  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  nearly  63^,  while 
3  extreme  range  is  limited,  rarely  going  above  92°  and  more  rarely 
low  20O  above  zero.  The  altitude,  even  temperature,  and  drainage 
iilities  give  this  all  the  natural  advantages  of  a  health  resort.  It 
8  also  within  a  radius  of  12  miles  many  cold  springs  impregnated  with 
n  and  sulphur  of  recognized  efficacy  in  restoring  health. 
The  reservation  consists  of  four  sections  of  land.  It  has  four  mount- 
is  within  its  limits  which  are  permanently  reserved  by  the  Govern- 
int.  They  are  well  wooded,  not  difficult  of  access,  and  very  desirable 
ints  of  resort,  especially  during  the  summer  months.  If  consistent 
th  the  views  of  the  Department,  I  recommend  that  privileges  be 
anted  to  suitable  parties  to  improve  certain  points  on  these  mount- 
is  under  proper  limitations  and  restrictions.  By  this  means  pleasant 
d  healthy  resorts  will  be  provided  for  visitors  and  the  mountains  im- 
Dved  and  beautified  without  cost  to  the  Government. 
A.bout  one  half  the  area  of  the  reservation,  constituting  the  valley 
rtion,  is  laid  oflF  in  lots  for  settlement.  Of  this  area,  nearly  two-flfths 
.8  awarded  to  actual  settlers  by  the  late  United  States  Commission. 

that  remaining  some  250  lots  have  been  sold,  leaving  some  300  still 
3  property  of  the  Government.  At  the  late  sale  these  lotis  brought  a 
r  average  price.  I  recommend,  however,  that  no  more  sales  be  made 
present,  or  not  until  the  growth  of  the  city  demands  more  area, 
e  hot-water  reservation  extends  along  the  line  of  Hot  Springs  Greek 
irly  1,600  feet,  its  western  boundary  forming  the  eastern  line  of  Oen- 
I  avenue.  It  extends  to  the  eastward,  including  all  of  the  Hot 
rings  Mountain,  some  265  acres,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
lad  avenue. 

Dhis  reservation  includes  all  the  hot  waters  which  are  within  an  area 
1,200  feet  north  and  south,  and  500  feet  east  and  west,  all  flowing 
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from  one  mountain  spur.    These  springs  have  a  daily  flow  estimated  at 
500,000  gallons,  varying  in  temperature  from  100°  to  1C0<^  Fahr. 

During  the  past  year  the  creek  has  been  improved  along  the  reserva- 
tion front  and  through  the  gorge  above,  by  the  construction  of  side- 
walls  and  an  arch  entirely  inclosing  it,  for  a  distance  of  over  one-half  a 
mile.  This  work  required  a  massive  structure  to  resist  the  mountain 
floods,  and  great  capacity.  The  work  has  been  done  under  planvS  ap- 
proved by  the  Dei)artment  August  3,  1883,  to  which  plans  reference 
is  respectfully  made  for  explanation  of  details.  The  completed  work 
gives  a  tine  street.  100  feet  wide  through  the  gorge  where  before  ill 
completion  a  carriage  could  not  safely  pass.  It  also  protects  the  r» 
ervation  front,  rendering  possible  imi>rovement8  necessary  for  folly 
utilizing  the  hot  waters.  The  sewer- pipes  referred  to  in  the  pba 
were  omitted  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  under  directions  fron 
the  Department,  a«  it  was  considered  that  the  creek  thus  covered 
would  answer  all  requirement's  for  sewerage.  So  far  it  has  been  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  1  have  watched  the  result  carefully ,  and  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  plan  will  be  perfectly  successful  whenever  the  mail 
work  may  be  extended.  For  other  improvements  I  have  added  foor 
springs  and  secured  them  for  use  pending  the  general  plan  for  » 
curing  all  the  hot-water  flow.  One  of  these,  a  new  discovery,  is  of 
higher  altitude  than  any  others,  and  has  a  temperature  of  160^  Fahren- 
heit, 30  higher  than  any  heretofore  reported.  The  successful  opeoinf 
of  this  hot-water  course  enabled  me  to  bring  into  use  the  reservoir  eoo- 
structed  by  my  predecessor  in.  oflice,  too  high  for  the  existing  flofSt 
and  which  had  previous  to  this  stood  unused.  On  Hot  Springs  aid 
l^orth  Mountains  drives  and  bridle  paths  have  been  laid  out  under  bJ 
direction  extending  3^  miles  in  the  aggregate.  These  drives  9itd 
easy  grade,  well  constructed,  and  opening  up  scenery  unsnrpasaei 
Tliey  are  well  shaded  by  the  mountain  growth,  and  give  the  visitor  free 
access  to  the  fresh,  pure  air  of  the  mountains. 

One  hot  spring  only  appears  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  the  Aln« 
Spring.  This  is  found  of  peculiar  qualities,  and  is  largely  used  fordia- 
eases  of  the  eyes  and  throat.  I  have  carefully  secured  it,  and  as  it  oouU 
not  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  street,  have  walled  up  to  grade  and 
constructed  steps  of  dressed  stone,  by  which  it  is  now  easily  accessiUe* 

The  free  baths  consisted  of  one  pool  covered  in  by  a  rough,  dilapidatfd 
building.  I  have  during  the  past  year  enlarged  and  improved  this  pool, 
constructed  another  for  female  bathers,  repaired  the  old,  and  built  a  new 
building  joined  to  the  other.  This  gives  the  indigent  bathers  two  poob 
with  springs  in  the  bottom  of  each,  an  office  to  the  manager,  waiting- 
rooms  for  each  sex,  with  full  bath-house  accommodations.  The  maa- 
ager's  report  shows  that  we  have  given  during  the  year  2,258  tree  ball* 
to  women  and  32,800  free  baths  to  men,  a  total  of  35,058  free  baths  ftr 
the  year,  an  average  of  97  per  day.  The  water  from  the  springs  serwi 
to  keep  the  pools  hot,  but  where  so  much  bathing  is  done  it  is  neofli' 
sary  to  introduce  a  large  flow  of  water  from  outside  sources  for  douGki 
and  'to  renew  the  waters  of  the  pools.  Many  prefer  these  baths  to  tM 
in  tubs,  claiming  that  the  waters  in  large  pools  and  the  natural  flow  fioft 
the  hot  ground  are  more  beneficial.  No  satisfactory  analysis  of  tM 
waters  has  >et  been  made,  and  consequently  the  curative  properties  are 
not  fully  understood,  though  the  results  are  too  patent  to  be  doubted. 
To  the  long  list  of  diseases  for  which  they  are  now  recommended  canb* 
added  that  they  are  a  specific  in  the  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  iD 
diseases  arising  from  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  and  opium.  I  reooot- 
mend  that  a  careful  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  wat^  be  made  aoi 
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report  made  of  record  for  use  of  all  needing  tlie  benefits  of  tbe 

BFS. 

f  the  improvements  necessary  the  first  is  to  secure  all  the  hot 
?r  and  render  it  available  lor  use.  The  present  system  of  supply  irf 
crudest  possible  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  the  Government 

the  consumer. 

large  part  of  the  water  formerly  in  use  flows  below  the  present 
le  of  bathhouses,  as  the  buildings  are  now  built  from  8  to  12  feet 
•re  the  former  line.  These  waters  now  flow  to  waste.  The  method 
ipply  is  such  a  cutious  complication  that  the  superintendent  is  pow- 
38  to  remedy  auy  errors  that  may  arise. 

be  plans  heretofore  submitted  contemplate  the  collection  of  all  the 
ars  in  one  reservoir  below  the  level  of  all  the  waters,  to  be  pumped 
ice  to  a  distributing  reservoir  on  the  mountain  of  sufficient  altitude 
mswer  all  purposes,  from  thence  to  be  taken  to  the  points  where 
L 

nder  the  present  system  the  water  is  rented  at  J15  per  tub  per  an- 
u  The  capacity  of  tubs  varies  greatly.  It  is  recommended  that  in 
^aHes  meters  be  used  on  the  pipes  and  that  the  system  of  renting  be 
iged  and  the  water  rented  by  quantity  that  can  be  accurately  meas- 
L  The  supply  is  ample  for  present  wants  if  it  can  all  be  utilized, 
for  years  to  come,  if  the  supply  to  each  house  is  measured  and  re- 
led. 

he  entire  area  from  which  the  springs  flow  should  be  inclosed  by  a 
stantial  fence  and  no  access  to  them  be  permitted  except  to  author- 
i  persons.  The  beneficial  results  of  these  springs  are  yearly  becom- 
better  known  to  the  public,  and  each  year  shows  an  increase  of  in- 
ids  seeking  benefits  from  them. 

"he  area  on  the  reservation  front  available  for  bath-house  sites  is  com- 
atively  limited,  and  should  be  preserved  for  this  purpose,  as  all  this 

more  will  soon  be  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  general 
he.  For  this  reason  also  the  utmost  economy  in  the  use  of  the  wa- 
1  should  be  insisted  upon,  which  in  all  cases  should  be  held  strictly 
er  control  of  the  Department. 

inclose  statement  showing  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year, 
espectfolly  submitted. 

SAMUEL  HAMBLEN, 

Superintendent 
on.  H.  M.  Teller. 


ri  of  receipts  and  ditiburaementay  account  Hot  Springs  Reaer cation ^  far  year  ending  June 

30,  1884. 


Ck. 


W*t«rrenU $315  00 

OroandrenU 250  00  , 


WmUsTTentB 


If  *tcr  r«nU 


505  00 

Tii'oo 


315  00 
"302  50 


302  50 


1883. 

July.  DisbaniementA $42  25 

Deposit 522  75 

565  00 

Aag.    Disbaraements 74  40 

Deposit 240  60 

315  00 

Sept    Disbursements 174  78 

Deposit 127  72 

302  50 
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Report  of  receipts  and  diahursementttf  account  Hot  Springs  Besej'vation,  ^-c. — Continii 
Db. 


1883. 
Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec 


1884. 
Jan. 


Waterrente $302  50 

Groond  rents 250  00 


552  50 


Balance. 
Water  rents  , 


477  85 
302  50 

780  35 


Balance. 
Water  rents  . 


73.3  85 
308  75 


1883. 
Oct 


Nov. 


x/ec. 


Disbursemente 
Balance... 


Disbursements 
Balance... 


Disbursements 
Balance. .. 


Balance. 
Water  rent . . 
Ground  rent . 


1884. 
904  25     Jan.* 
308  75  li 
250  00 


1. 


Disbursements 

Balance 1, 


1,463  00 


1, 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Balance 1,107  43 

Waterrent 308  75 


1.416  18 


Balance. 
Water  rent . . 


928  67 
308  75 

1.237  42 


Balance 839  84 

Waterrent 308  75 

Gronndrent 250  00 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Disbursements 
Balance... 


1,^ 


Disbursements 
Balance... 


Disbursements 
Balance... 


1, 398  59 


May. 


June. 


Balance 684  03 

Waterrent 308  75 


992  78 


May. 


Disbursement 
Balance.. 


3 
i 

i 


Balance 478  40 

Waterrent 308  75 


787  15 


June.  Disbursements ^ 

Balance <• 


Balance 420  37 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

flENT  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


THE   GOVERNMENT   DIRECTORS. 

does  not  clearly  define  nor  prescribe  the  duties  or  functions  of 
nment  directors.  They  are  reluctant  to  assume  functions  re 
hicb  there  may  be  any  question  of  the  i>ropriety  of  their  exer- 
>n  the  other  hand  they  are  reluctant  to  omit  the  performance 
by  or  the  discussion  of  any  questions  which  may  be  considered 
ately  imposed  upon  them. 

erefore  make  suggestions  in  this  report  as  their  best  judgment 
oncerning  the  interests,  the  proper  subjects  of  their  considera- 

THEIR   OFFICE. 

v^ernment  directors  are  not  financially  interested  in  the  Union 
lilway  property.  From  the  nature  of  things,  and  legally,  they 
d  should  not  be.  They  are  appointed  without  any  reference 
>ecial  qualifications  or  knowledge  concerning  railway  opera- 
magement.  They  have  uniformly  (with  the  exception  of  one 
umber  at  one  of  the  meetings)  attended  the  stated  meetings 
ird  of  directors,  as  contemplated  by  law.  They  have  made 
ral  and  circumspect  examination  into  the  physical  and  finan- 
tions  of  the  road,  and  its  aspects  in  a  commercial  regard,  as 
it  their  disposal  has  enabled  them.  From  necessity,  and  for 
1  that  they  are  not  financially  interested  in  the  property,  and 
in  so  close  business  relationship  as  they  otherwise  would  be 
e  in  whose  charge  the  interests  of  the  road  are  immediately 
hey  are  compelled  to  discover  and  suggest  for  themselves  such 
ivestigation  as  their  judgment  dictates  to  them  as  possibly 
in  the  premises. 

Id  find  record  here  that  since  the  meeting  of  the  directors,  De- 
( ,  the  most  ample  facilities  and  courteous  means  have  not  only 
Drmly  extended  to  the  Government  directors  in  the  investiga- 
ery  matter  or  subject  in  which  information  has  been  sought, 
have  been  solicited  by  the  management  and  assisted  by  every 
vith  whom  they  have  had  relations  to  examine  thoroughly  into 
egarding  which  there  have  been  allegations  or  suspicions,  pub- 
3r,  afiecting  or  reflecting  upon  the  action  of  the  company, 
n  is  made  to  this  for  the  reason  that  some  impressions  concern- 
)uduct  of  the  company,  and  unfavorable  to  it,  and  to  lines  of 
jposed  to  have  been  adopted,  or  approved,  or  permitted  by  the 
,  have  been  removed.    These  related  mainly  to  financial  man- 
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agemeut  and  coniluct.  They  were  dispelled  either  because  the  most 
thorough  aud  int(*Iligent  exauiiuation  and  investigation  that  suspicioos 
entertained  suggested  the  pro|)riety  pf  making  tailed  to  reveal  reasou- 
able  grountls,  or  because  they  showed  atiirinatively  that  such  gronnds 
did  not  or  do  not  probably  exist. 

The  nature  of  these  will  appear  bi  the  succeeding  ])ortiou8  of  this  re- 
port. It  would  be  manifestly  improjHir,  and  especially  a  dorebction  of 
duty,  tor  th(»  Gov(?rnnient  directors  to  give  official  expression  to  any 
statements,  allegations,  or  suspicions  which  they  could  not  substantiate 
or  facts  do  not  clearly  establish. 

They  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  have  gone  over 
the  entire  field  of  their  legitimate  inquiry.  The  tenure  of  their  office 
Las  been  too  short  to  make  that  feasible  or  possible. 

Considering  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  Government  director,  it  wiD 
be  readily  understood  that  it  is  an  almost  impossible  task  for  him  \» 
apply  himself  to  the  discovery  and  consideration  of  all  such  facts  and 
details  as  a  full,  practical  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  compaoj 
would  involve  and  his  inclination  dictate.  The  propriety,  and  eveo 
necessity,  of  the  Government  directors  being  men  conversant  and  pro- 
fessionally proficient  in  railway  details  and  concerns,  are,  in  this  view, 
Tividly  apparent.  But  the  employment  of  such  men,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  apply  themselves  assiduously  to  the  persistenl 
performance  of  their  duties,  would  involve  a  very  difiterent  measure  of 
fompensation  from  that  now  provided  for  their  services. 

COMMITTEES. 

The  statutory  provision  that  at  least  one  Government  director  be 
placed  upon  each  of  the  several  committees  appointed  by  the  boaM(H 
directors  was  complied  with  in  the  appointment  of  the  following:  Upon 
executive  committee,  Colgate  Hoyt;  upon  land  committee,  E.  L.  Joj; 
upon  finance  committee,  D.  K.  Anthony;  upon  Missouri  River  bridge 
committee,  F.  Colpetzer;  upon  committee  on  connecting  roads,  H.L 
lierriman. 

It  may  be  assumed  the  duties  of  the  resi>ective  committees  havebeeo 
of  especial  importance  during  the  past  year.  The  Government  directoo 
are,  however,  unable  to  report  on  that  point.  Excepting  in  the  caaeB 
of  tlie  executive  and  land  committees,  none  of  the  Government  directon 
have  been  advised  or  are  aware  of  any  meetings. 

THE  EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

The  Government  member  has  been  notified  of,  and  has,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  attended  every  meeting  of  this  committee. 

The  i)ractical  functions  and  duties  of  the  board  of  directors  are  so 
delegated  by  the  board  to  this  committee  that  it  really  embodies  all  the 
executive  powers  and  authority  of  the  corporation,  leaving  little  or  ndt- 
ing  for  the  other  committees  to  do.  This  the  Government  directon 
decidedly  deprecate. 

It  is  important  that  the  Government  be  advised  of  all  and  siugolarif 
the  acts  proper  and  necessary  to  be  made  public  of  the  corporation,  aod 
be  placed  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  matters,  aud  details  upon  whiet 
it  conducts  its  operations.  To  this  end  it  is  proper  that  each  Gtoven- 
nent  director  should  be  enabled  to  apply  himself  to  the  particular  fioiie' 
tions  which  would  devolve  upon  him  in  his  specific  committee  servifla^ 
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THE  MANAaEMENT. 

le  Union  Pacific  Railway  system,  than  which  there  is  not  a  grander  of 
kind  in  the  world,  has  grown  np  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
S.  H.  H.  Clark,  who  occupied  the  position  of  general  manager  until 
^rseded  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Callaway  in  October  last.  The  retirement  of 
Sidney  Dillon  from,  and  the  succession  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
ims,  jr.,  to,  the  presidency,  and  the  change  in  management  afore- 
,  are  very  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  company.  They 
086  upon  the  Government  directors  the  performance  of  a  very  deli- 
task. 

ssnming  what  may,  for  the  ])urposes  under  consideration,  be  re- 
led  as  true,  that  strictures  and  criticisms  of  no  uncertain  import 
d  and  woiild  be  properly  ma<lo  in  the  most  distinct  manner  touch- 
acts,  practices,  and  policies  of  the  company,  notably'  those  pertain- 
to  the  controversies  with  the  Government,  those  respecting  the 
luct  of  the  traflBc  department,  and  those  relating  to  some  of  the  feat- 
of  its  financial  management,  the  radical  change  in  the  admiuis- 
ion  imposes  with  peculiar  force  upon  the  Government  directors  the 
08t  care  and  consideration  herein,  to  the  end  that  they  may  not,  wit- 
ly  or  unwittingly,  embarrass  or  impede  the  administration  in  au 
58t  effort  to  eradicate  evils  heretofore  existing.  They  shrink  from 
mitting  any  act  or,  except  it  may  be  clearly  substantiated,  giving 
ial  expression  to  any  fact  tending  to  impair  the  ability  and  effort  in 
direction  named — an  effort  they  feel  impelled  to  say  they  regard  as 
only  possibly  but  probably  promising  substantial  and  felicitous  re- 
8,  if  the  execution  of  presently  declared  plans  and  policies  of  the 
linistration  are  not  in  some  way  interfered  with  or  prevented. 

LOCAL  AI^D  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. 

I  their  report  for  1872  the  Government  directors  said  : 

eexecntive  power  is  held  in  Boston  and  New  York.  Tlione  clothed  with  it  seldom 
the  line  of  the  road.  While  this  remains  the  case  there  will  contiune  to  be  that  lack 
'ormation  relative  to,  and  grasp  of,  the  facts  and  data  concerning  the  real  sources 
isiness  from  which  the  greater  proportionate  increase  of  earnings  should  be  de- 
1,  whicii  now  forms  a  jnst  ground  of  complaint.  Ft  is  one  thing  to  manage  the 
igh  business  of  this  line,  to  care  for  the  general  financial  interests  of  the  com> 
f  and  handle  and  care  for  its  securities  on  the  market,  but  it  is  quite  a  difiereut 
I  to  grasp  the  sources  of  its  local  traffic  and  to  develop  them  into  ever-iucreas- 
treams  of  revenue.  The  former  can  be  done  in  New  York  and  Boston.  The  latter 
►nly  be  accomplished  on  the  line  by  officers  clothed  with  official  executive  power. 
*  *  *  suggest  that  some  reasonable  and  prudent  steps  be  taken,  either  by 
:itary  action  of  the  company  or,  that  failing,  by  prudent  legislation,  which  shaU 
'  the  practical  executive  management  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  field 
1  local  operation. 

THE  DIEECTORS. 

orange  as  it  may  appear  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  these 
^estions  were  in  nowise  acted  upon  until  in  1884,  when  the  very  re- 
a  predicted  were  discovered  to  have  occurred  in  the  extremely  un- 
ifactory  condition  of  the  company's  affairs.  Policies  had  been  in- 
Qrated,  acts  directed  and  purposes  accomplished  which  had  not  had 
Auction  of  the  local  management,  while  the  element  of  intolligent 
3al  executive  power  and  authority  reposed  on  the  line  of  the  road  ^ 
wanting.  So  largely,  if  not  entirely,  because  of  the  absence  of 
'  iDutnal  familiarity  with  the  actual  concerns  and  requirements  of 
foad,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  executive  as  well  as  local  man- 
ttient  to  have  had,  practices  had  been  permitted  to  grow  up  which  a 
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<^on8cientious,  eflScieiit,  and  well  informed  directory  should  to  have  pre- 
vented— practices  of  incalculable  detriment  eventually  to  the  roai 
But  yet  the  road  became  a  virtually  perfect  hi|:fhway.  So  that  at  the 
time  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Clark  the  office  of  fjceneral  manager 
was  a  ])osition  well  worthy  the  proud  ambition  of  any  man.  The  Gov 
€rnment  directors  believe  President  Adams  at  once  recognized  the 
necessity  of  immediately  adopting  the  policy  indicated  in  the  forego- 
ing quotation.  At  least  he  has  declared  that  the  responsible  executive 
management  is  to  be  in  the  person  of  the  general  manager.  If  this 
policy  is  i)ursued  and  executed  as  it  should  be,  and  it  is  believed  wifi 
be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  best  possible  results  will  be  at- 
tained. As  adding  to  this  probability,  the  road  comes  to  the  new  gen- 
eral manager  in  that  generally  excellent  material  condition  that  is  some 
guarantee,  at  least,  in  that  direction.  The  great  magnitude  of  the  sys 
tem  and  the  immensity  and  diversity  of  its  interests,  thegi*eatre8i>ona 
bility  devolving  upon  the  general  manager,  all  demand  in  that  official 
the  very  highest  order  of  administrative  ability  and  ])rofessional  talent 
and  exi>erience.  The  Government  directors  believe  theyciiu  conscien- 
tiously say  that  Mr.  Callaway  eminently  embodies  these  qualiiicatioDS. 
If  permitted  to  exercise  his  duties  and  define  policies  as  his  judgment 
and  his  better  familiarity,  which  he  may  be  presumed  soon  to  acquire, 
with  the  road  and  its  requirements,  freed  from  the  pernicious  dictation 
which  evidently  in  years  past  emanated  largely  from  New  York,  shall 
dictate,  he  may  be  exi)ected  to  reap  abundantly  successful  results. 

But  the  Government  directors,  basing  their  conviction  upon  a  prettr 
thorough  investigation  of  the  condition  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
road,  feel  impelled  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  directory  have  not 
been  familiar  with  its  real  requirements  and  the  scope  of  its  interests. 
In  fact,  those  interests  are  not  readily  comprehended.  The  Government 
directors  feel  confident  that  the  Union  Pacific  directors,  immersed  as 
they  have  been  in  their  private  affairs,  have  not  sufficiently,  in  a  prac- 
tical manner,  acquainted  themselves  with  the  interests  in  their  keeping' 

After  all,  the  greatest  measure  of  responsibility,  even  from  the  per- 
fect turning  of  the  car-wheel  up  to  the  declaration  of  full  dividends  on 
schedule  time,  is  perhaps  upon  the  general  manager.  Heis  generally  also 
held  siccountable  for  all  the  abuses  of  which  the  public  complains. 

The  management  is  at  present  employing  and  applying  every  device 
in  the  way  of  economy  that  tlie  most  scrupulous  care  can  suggest  or  in- 
genuity invent. 

The  immediate  and  temporary  result  of  this  has  been  up  to  this  tine 
very  gratifying.  It  has  had  a  very  perceptible  effect  on  the  ratio  of 
earnings  to  expenses.  To  what  extent  this  policy  of  sev-ere  retrench- 
ment  can  be  carried  and  be  successfiil  time  will  niore  clearly  indicate. 
But  that  there  were  many  avenues  to  economy  existing  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  that  many  sources  of  economy  have  been  and  will  be  discovered 
is  probably  certain.  A  showing  elsewhere  in  this  report  in  this  regnri 
indicates  the  character  of  the  results  produced  and  likely  to  in  a  meas- 
ure continue. 

It  is  not  proposed  nor  regarded  as  practicable  to  burden  this  report 
with  statistical  details.  But  a  single  instance  relating  to  the  detdlsof 
operation,  that  seems  to  be  apropos  in  this  connection,  will  be  luunol 

The  Union  Pacific  has  the  reputation  of  being  exceptionally  cooseit' 
ative  in  the  matter  of  granting  free  passes.  A  statement  of  those  is- 
sued during  the  year  last  past,  being  only  ^'  trip''  passes  and  not  ioelod* 
ing  '<  annuals,"  shows  that  the  lowest  of  one  week's  issue  was  $13,772.7^ 
and  the  highest  $21,452.40.    The  computation  is  npon  the  basis  of  wp^ 
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ssenger- tariff  rates.  Here  is  an  item  of  nearly  $1,000,000  per  an- 
Of  course,  a  large  proportion  of  these  passes  are  issued  on  account 
[)loy6s.  The  specific  amount  could  be  ascertained  only  by  an  ex- 
tion  which  it  would  be  impracticable  at  this  time  to  make.  But 
le  item,  involving  in  amount  a  sum  equal  to  one- thirtieth  of  the 
gross  income  of  the  company,  and  having  only  or  seemingly  the 
element  of  gratuity  in  it,  is  apparently  a  feature  regarding  which 
res  to  correct  are  demanded,  and,  it  is  gratifying  to  say,  have  been 
irated. 

TRAFFIC  MANAGER. 

of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  administration  was  the  appointment 
T.  L.  Kimball,  formerly  assistant  general  manager,  to  be  traffic 

:er. 

wisdom  of  this  change  is  manifest.    The  position  is  hardly  sec- 

Y  in  importance  to  any  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 

The  well-known  experience  and  ability  of  Mr.  Kimball  may  be 

assumed  to  be  commensurate  with  the  character  and  magnitude 

responsible  position.    The  outcome  of  his  administration  of  this 

:ment  it  is  believed  will  be  eminently  beneficial  to  the  property. 

i  a  curious  fact  that  such  a  svstem  as  that  of  the  IJrion  Pacific 

■  - 

I  for  so  long  a  time  have  been  without  such  an  ottice  and  an  in- 
mt  in  it  of  the  highest  order  of  professional  ability,  able  to  give 
divided  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  business,  which  is  reall  j 
e  blood  of  the  corporation. 

STUIKKS. 

ingthe  year  there  have  been  two  strikes  by  employes  connected 
be  repair  department  of  the  com pany.  Ot  lior  classes  of  employ^a 
n  the  latter  one  either  drawn  or  forced  iisto  it.  Both  strikes  oc- 
.  prior  to  the  incoming  of  the  ]»resent  ailininistratiou.     The  em- 

of  nearly  all  the  shops  were  concerned  in  the  latter  oiio.     An 
reducing  the  pay  of  employes  caused  the  tirst  strike.    An  order 
ng  the  force  in  one  of  the  shops  caused  the  second.    The  first  waa 
ed  by  a  recession  of  the  order.     The  second  was  suppressed  only 
assurance  that  no  emplov^  would  be  ilischarged  except  for  ineffi- 

or  like  cause. 

mpral  effect  of  these  surrenders  by  the  company  was  bud.  It 
thened  or  intensified  an  already  rebellious  spirit.  It  has  crippled 
ility  of  the  company  to  manage  and  control  its  vast  army  olem- 
.  Nearly  every  employe  is  a  member  of  au  organization  bound 
j]  any  act  that  may  be  construed  into  a  wrong  upon  a  single  one 
nembers.  The  wrong  may  be  real  or  it  m:iy  be  fancied.  The  in- 
it  employe  has  the  same  protecting  power  b(*hind  him  as  the  most 
I  and  faithful  workman.  A  fancied  wron«^  is  as  liable  to  excite 
rce  into  active  and  riotous  demonstration  as  a  real  grievance.  It 
refore,  a  standing  and  ]>ortentous  menace  to  the  proper  manage- 
»f  the  company's  affairs. 

organization  has  come  now  to  comprise  nearly  all  classes  of  em- 
,  including  conductors, engineers,  firemen,  and  brakemeu.  Either 
lination  or  by  force  or  threats  of  personal  violence  to  those  who 
not  otherwise  participate  in  a  strike,  traffic  upon  the  entire  system 
addenly  be  compulsorily  suspended. 

exigencies  of  the  company,  decreasing  revenues,  and  steadily  ia- 
Qg  obligations  prompted  both  the  orders  referred  to.    But  the 
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rmployo  knows  not  bin  *x  of  these  exi<reiicies.  He  only  knows  that  Ik 
corporation  is  ^reiit,  ricrh,  and  powerful,  or  has  been.  He  is  jftalousif 
his  rights  and  snsi)iciou8  that  any  interference  with  his  interestjii 
proniptetl  by  the  sinj^le  motive  of  avarice.  The  spirit  of  disloyaliyi 
thf^refore,  ;^eneral  and  uniform. 

These  conditions  call  for  remedial  or,  at  lea,st,  palliatin<r  raeasnrw^ 

The  (lovernment  tlirectors  take  no  ;(round  of  opposition  to  the propff 
purposes  sou*»ht  to  be  accomplished  by  this  labor  organ izatioii.  Thff 
can  do  no  h^ss  than  indorse  all  well-intended  and  intelligent  «'fforts»4 
measures  adoi)ted  to  that  end.  But  they  view  with  alarm  the  uece&ali 
that  forces  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  management  of  cori>oniti« 
an<l  great  industrial  enterprises  on  the  one  hand,  and  wLich  iuspiwi 
if  not  compels,  rebellion  against  the  reduction  of  the  prices  for  lalwl? 
the  lowest  minimum  on  the  other.  IJut  as  competition  has  forced tl» 
snceesstul  employer  to  the  n)ost  rigorous  minimum  of  economy,  80  it  is 
forcing  the  laborer  to  the  lowest  minimum  of  compensation.  Anditi? 
enuallv  true  that  the  same  considerations  and  motives  that  have  optf 
ated  uptui  corporations  to  induce  them  to  form  combinatiou^  agaii» 
the  interests  of  labor,  and  those  of  the  public,  have  operated  upon  ari 
compelled  the  laborer  to  organize  combinations  for  his  own  protectioi 

There  is  no  method  now  by  which  alleged  grievances  oftlieemplop 
may  be  amicably  and  intelligently  discussed,  nor  the  real  exigenciw<< 
the  comi)any  brought  to  his  knowledge.  There  is  no  means  by  ^^ 
the  unrelenting  facts  that  dictate  the  action  of  the  C4.mipany  may  bf 
made  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  honor  and  fairness  which  exists  in  thf 
employe  but  is  not  awakened. 

As  it  is  now,  managers  do  not  feel  authoiized  to  disclose  the reasotf 
and  real  necessities  which  promi)t  their  conduct  and  ar<»  in  their  uatnrt 
private. 

The^e  facts  suggest  the  legal  formulation  of  some  plan  by  which the« 
dilierenees  may  be  amicably  and  justly  settled.  The  interests  of  tk* 
corpoi-atiou,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  physiciiland  moral  jiowerofthew 
employes,  on  the  other,  are  of  too  great  magnitude  and  there  i«it* 
much  danger  involved  in  the  well-being  of  both,  for  these  couditioitfW 
remain  as  they  are  without  at  least  an  e1ft)rt  being  made  to  remwy 
them. 

As  a  means  of  preventing  riotous  proceedings,  in  the  mean  time,e^ 
passenger  and  freight  train  and  car,  and  every  person  and  departmeiJ 
tM>ncerned  in  their  movement,  should  be  protected  by  the  same  statuKff 
provisions  as  those  relating  to  the  United  States  mails.  Thiscompwy* 
property  is  in  a  measure  tlie  proi)erty  of  the  Government.  Federal  pjj 
tection  of  it  may,  therefore,  be  properly  invoked  and  exercised,  •• 
Pederai  authority  would  be  scrupulously  I'espected. 

UNPOPULARITY. 

A  striking  feature  regarding  the  Union  Pacilic  is  the  unpopular,  I* 
terly  hostile  feeling  toward  the  road  in  the  communities  generally  tbiw 
which  it  passes,  and  by  many  of  its  patrons.  As  the  Government  diw<* 
ors  have  investigated  this  matter  pretty  thoroughly,  they  believe  tW 
are  com}>etent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  some  of  the  causes  of  tv^ 

Up  to  within  a  comparatively  short  time  the  road  has  been  acomp^ 
and  absolute  monopoly,  so  far  as  the  traffic  department  was  coi'^'^^ 
This  department  for  years,  and  until  very  lately,  has  been  oondn*J 
upon  the  theory  that  the  Union  Pacific  would  always  be  able  to  «••■ 
tain  its  monopoly,  and  ui>on  the  principle  that  corporate  extorti<»>** 
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formance  iii  which  a  railway  management  may  indefinitely  indulge 
li  impunity.  It  was  a  great  and  unfortunate  error  for  the  Union 
:ific.  In  the  mean  time  a  public  sentiment  was  being  manufactured 
t  embraced  the  first  and  earliest  opportunity  to  divert  patronage  to 
competitor.  Now  that  competitors  have  entered  the  field,  the  fruits 
bis  disastrous  policy  appear  on  every  hand.  The  road,  in  addition 
ts  other  burdens,  is  compelled  to  bear  the  load  of  aggravated  ill- 
,  not  only  along  its  line,  but  at  commercial  centers.  It  is  true  that 
pablic  at  large  has  probably  gradually  become  imbued  with  the  set- 
conviction  that  the  railway  corporation  is  inimical  to  it.  This  has 
e  almost  exclusively  and  as  a  natural  result  from  the  system  and 
liods  to  which  we  refer.  So  that  now,  when  the  Union  Pacific  is  in 
l1  of  every  rescmrce  it  can  command,  its  management  finds  itself  cou- 
ited  and  hampered  by  this  feeling  of  animosity  toward  it. 
h^ith  the  recent  change  in  the  presidency  and  management  of  the 
3  have  come  a  desire  and  expressed  determination  to  rectify  this 
dition  and  disabuse  the  public  mind.  But  the  public  is  and  will  be 
V  to  be  tutored,  especially  to  appreciate  this  change  of  policy.  This 
'  stands  in  ihe  way  of  the  immediate  succ^essand  accomplishment  of 
purpose  to  which  every  energy  of  the  administration  is  api)arently 
^,  and,  without  doubt,  will  continue  to  be,  devoted, 
ti  will  bear  rrpetition  here  that  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
.^eniment  directors  that  the  president  and  general  manager  recog- 
t  the  necessity  ot  popularizing  the  road,  so  far  as  they  may.  The 
tacles  in  the  way  are  numerous.  The  present  system  upon  which 
way  traffic  maujjgement  is  conducted  in  general,  the  conditions  which 
4ce  the  adoption  of  the  many  offensive  l*e«itures  pertaining  to  this 
nicious  ^4ystem,  the  competitive  forces  and  complications  which  com- 
it,  if  the  railway  secures  any  profitable  earnings  at  all,  stand  in  the 
^,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  may  do  so  until  remedial  legislation  of  some 
i  shall  alford  the  means  of  changing  the  system  and  suppressing  the 
actionable  practices.  The  management  will  succeed,  so  far  as  the 
on  Pacific  is  concerned,  in  its  purpose  in  this  regard,  if  vigorous  and 
scientious  eftbrt,  of  which  there  is  convincing  evidence,  can  accom- 
h  it.  But  the  process  at  best  will  be  one  of  long  duration,  and 
r  possibly  not  be  accomplished  before  the  sentiment  of  antagonism 
JUS  into  vindictive  and  dangerous  legislation,  which,  if  not  success- 
in  its  purpose,  will  be  a  most  expensive  expedient. 
t  is  the  constant  fear  of  adverse  legislation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Btant  determination  on  the  part  of  the  pub  lie  to  have  re  medial  legis- 
on,  on  the  other,  that  tends  to  render  railway  securities  of  uncertain 
He,  the  operation  of  roads  of  uncertain  success,  and  of  greatly  in- 
ised  difficulty  to  their  managements.  Securities  that  should  have 
ain  and  stable  values  are  thus  frequently  converted  into  simple 
liums  of  speculation.  That  legislation  is  properly  demanded  will 
be  disputed.  That  it  should  be  adopted  at  the  earliest  practicable 
Hent  seems  to  be  evident.  The  delay  unsettles  as  well  as  di>sati8fies. 
?  anticipation  is  more  detrimental  than  the  realization  would  be.  In 
mean  time  the  corporations  find  it  impossible  to  correct  existing  evild. 
>^n  examination  of  the  stockholdings  of  the  Union  Pacific  develops 
I©  very  interC/Sting  and,  under  present  circumstances,  very  important 
'tires.  It  den)onstrates,  what  may  not  be  generally  understood,  that 
^'ould  be  quite  a  public  misfortune  if  these  holders  of  small  lot« 
uld,  by  the  permanently  reduced  value  of  the  stock,  be  discouraged 
^  induce4  to  withdraw  their  investments. 
'here  are  608,685  shares  of  $100  each. 


shares) ;  tnisteft*  aod  guanliaus  (327,  holdiug  6,C72  share: 
boldiDg  &»  collateral  llj.'iOfi  nbares. 

The  Sew  York  stock  ledger  shows  a  more  nearly  api 
(lition  than  is  generally  supimsed,  or  at  least  f'reqnentlj 
the  375,502  shares  registered  in  New  York,  President  Ads 
fnl  computation,  expresses  the  opinion  that  not  more  tti 
ncid  uii  spccnlative  account.  "A  careful  analysis,"  he 
ledger  shows  that  (i4,0(t(i  shares  are  held  by  small  in\ 
by  large  investors,  whosn  holdings  have,  not  greatly  var 
are  held  for  foreign  account.  In  other  words,  of  the  en 
608,685  shares  now  outstanding  12S,8fi3  only  are  held  on 
as  Wall  ■  street  account." 

The  large  projiortiou  of  these  Hhares  now  held  by 
acquired  at  more  than  $100,  and  as  high  as  $131. 

The  (lovernment  directors  have  examined  the  books  n 
satisfied  themselves  of  the  correctness  of  the  8tat«Dieuts 
which  they  iucoriwraie  in  this  i-eport. 

PHYSICAL   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   THE   ROA 

The  Government  directors  have  not  conceived  it  tbei 
within  their  ability  to  apply  themselves  specifically  to  a 
of  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  road  or  ita  eqnipme 
creation  of  their  ofiice  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Uaili 
established.  The  duty  i-eferred  to  has  been  specially  del 
office,  ^nd  provision  made  for  the  employment  of  expert* 

Atleastoiieorrooreufthetiovernmeutdirectorahaspasi 
the  entire  Kystom.  A  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge 
ical  conditions  and  capabilities  of  the  road,  its  present  at 
pects,  was  sought.  This  has  been  regarded  as  reqaired, 
irritating  relations  between  the  Oovernmeut  and  the  con 
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•  real  or  feir  value ;  whether  the  connectious  of  the  company's  lines 
those  of  other  companies  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  such  as  its 
•ests  and  successful  and  profitable  management  demand ;  whether 
ent  and  future  competition  may  or  may  not  eliminate  the  item  of 
t  from  what  is  known  as  through  traflBe,  or  has  not  done  so ; 
ther  the  local  traffic  can  be  made  to  stand  the  strain  that  will  be 
>sed  upon  it  in  the  process  of  operating  the  road  so  as  to  afford  a 
3nable  profit  and  at  the  same  time  liquidate  its  indebtedness,  es- 
Uly  to  the  Government;  whether  the  country  it  traverses  will  afford 
resources  commensurate  or  necessary  to  this ;  to  what  extent  the 
tion  of  these  questions  will  tend  to  further  complicate  the  relations 
^een  the  company  and  the  Government,  and  jeopardize  or  retard  the 
nent  of  the  debt  or  place  the  company  in  a  position  to  pay  it. 
ich  of  these  is  a  serious  question.  Each  addresses  itself  to  careful 
lative  consideration. 

irenthetically  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  language  of  then  Senator 
thews,  in  the  Senate,  March  14, 1878,  in  the  debate  upon  the  '*  Thur- 
act:" 

lere  do  these  (Pacific)  roadH,  and  how,  earn  money  to  pay  over  to  the  Government  ? 
whom  does  it  come  T  It  come«  from  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  trav- 
t  a  passenger  on  the  line  of  tbCHe  roads.  It  comes  from  every  pound  of  freight 
is  transported  over  their  length,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  comes  from  the 
leas  of  tne  coantry.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  money  levied  b3'  this  bill,  if 
>r  passes,  is  a  tax  levied  by  Congress  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country  that 
B  by  way  of  tran8i>ortatiou  over  these  lines. 

le  conclusions  legitimately  deducible  from  these  remarks  are  pain- 
manifest  and  interesting. 

aring  a  long  period  of  the  life  of  the  Union  Pacific  it  w^  a  perfect 
absolute  monopoly.  The  profits  of  its  operation  were  princely.  Its 
re  obligations  were  as  magnificent  prospectively  in  their  proportions 
ley  are  now  certain  and  increasing.  In  view  of  present  unsettled 
mercial  and  financial  conditions,  and  particularly  as  they  concern 
CTnion  Pacific,  the  past  history  of  the  company  appears  now  like  a 
esty  upoq  corporation  management.  While  it  was  earning  the 
ey  to  acquire  and  pay  for  over  $40,000,000  of  securities  and  to  declare 
dthan  (23,600,000  in  dividends  upon  stock  which  the  now  president 
he  company  declares  represented  little  but  the  energy  of  the  pro- 
)r8  of  the  road,  and  ail  this  from  transportation,  for  it  had  no  other 
ces  of  revenue,  time  and  opportunity  when  a  fund  for  the  liquida- 
of  this  vast  indebtedness  might  have  been  easily  established,  were 
er  carelessly  or  purposely  permitted  to  pass  by.  Not  even  the  first 
was  taken  toward  utilizing  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  corpora- 
the  princely  prerogative  of  monopoly,  the  resources  of  an  overflow- 
treasury  and  the  advantages  of  a  financial  tidal  wave  bearing  noth- 
but  prosperity  on  every  hand.  To  criticize  is  easy,  but  there  are 
^ious  when  it  seems  t »  be  required.  But  it  is  futile  now,  as  it  is  to 
lire  what  motives  prompted  such  kind  of  management, 
^hile  these  agencies  were  at  work  the  bonded  and  floating  debt  was  in- 
sing.  The  earnings  were  devoted  and  diverted  to  dividend  purposes 
>  the  acquisition  of  lateral  lines  or  extensions,  paying  or  non-paying, 
1  the  maximum  of  the  company's  bonded  stock  and  floating  iudebt- 
588  was  reached  in  the  i)resent  year.  Suddenly  it  was  discovered 
floating  indebtedness  had  reached,  June  30, 1884,  the  enormous  sum 
13,110,020.  The  assets  to  meet  this  were:  Oa^h,  $1,192,070;  com- 
a's stock  and  bonds,  $2,072,353 ;  sinking  fund  in  hands  of  trustees, 
000,  and  bills  and  accounts  receivable  $2,913,419,  making  a  net 
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debt  of  $6,900,177.  By  the  operation  of  policies  iiiiiugui*ated  by  the 
new  administration,  this  net  was  i*educed,  up  to  September  30,$  K763,ltK\ 
or  to  $5,137,<.00.  This  is  a  result  over  which  the  administration  is  dis 
posed  to  congratnhite  itself,  in  view  of  comniei^ial  C/Ouditions  and  the 
complications  which  a  change  of  administration  is  calculated,  dorin^' 
its  incipiency  at  least,  to  develop,  if  not  magnify.  The  rate  of  decrease 
of  this  debt,  notwithstanding,  was  about  $000,000  during  each  of  the 
months  of  October  an<l  November.  Its  reduction  was  a  cousummation 
to  which  the  new  management  specitically  and  strenuously  addresst^l 
itself. 

It  is  i)roi)er  to  add  that  a  large  i)roportion  of  the  items  which  sene 
to  swell  the  aggregate  of  the  floating  <lebt  was  of  expenses  incurred  in 
new  construction  and  advances  on  that  account ;  as,  for  ii^stance,  tht 
new  Oregon  Short  Line,  Denver  High  Line,  &c.,  then  being  built^  bm 
recently  completed,  and  settlements  on  account  of  which  had  not  been 
made.  The  advances  June  30,  1884,  to  other  roads  in  process  of  com 
pletion  and  on  construction  account,  which  advances  to  the  extent  tMi 
they  were  then  (and  some  still  are)  unadjusted  were  and  are  payablein 
the  bonds  and  stock  of  such  roadn,  amounted  to  $7,387,095. 

The  Government  directors  will  not  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  policy  of  diverting  the  net  revenues  of  the  company  to  thebuildiDg 
and  acquisition  of  branch  and  lateral  lines  was  a  wise  one  or  not.  That 
the  time  came  when  the  revenues  of  the  company  decreaseii,  as  cob 
pared  with  other  periods  of  its  operation,  when  competition  releutlessly 
(issailed  it  and  commercial  dei)ression  most  formidably  threatened  it, 
is  certain.     It  may  not  be  even  a  debatable  question  whetlier  the  corpo- 
ration is  now  in  a  l)etter  condition  to  meet  and  overcome  those  oontiD 
gencies,  having  adopted  that  policy,  or  not.    The  policy  was  permittri 
and  executed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  law-making  power.    Criticisffl. 
if  any  is  to  be  oftered,  may  be  more  pertinent  as  relates  to  the  maooer 
in  which  the  policy  was,  or  was  permitted  to  be,  executed  than  apoi 
the  policy  itst»lf.     But  any  irregularities  or  errors  that  crei>t  in  are  past 
remedy  now. 

It  will  appear  hereafter  that  the  Union  Pacitic  holds  a  majority  of 
the  bonds  and  stock  of  nearly  all  its  branch  lines.  The  GovemmeBt 
directors  have  not  had  the  time  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  amounts  for  which  these  respective  bonds  were  nego- 
tiated, either  to  the  Union  l^acitic  o:.'  to  othei-s  holding  them.  Tb«f 
branch  lines  are  all  separate  and  distinct  (corporations,  having  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  official  organizations.  The  sto<;k  and  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  these  lines  is  about  ^30,000  per  mile.  But  the  actual oetf 
of  construction  and  real  value  of  these  lines  is  represented  by  the  boodfc 
about  ♦15,0(M)  per  mile.  In  other  words,  the  stock  is  what  is  known  a^ 
"  watfer,''  and  was  issued  as  a  bonus  with  the  bonds. 

It  is  suggested,  in  view  of  the  plenary  power  of  Congress  in  the  pw* 
ises,  the  illations  of  the  company  to  the  Government,  and  the  nianiftct 
benefit  it  would  be  to  the  company,  that  the  company  shouhl  be  eta- 
powered  and  recpured  to  secure  the  outstanding  stock,  if  it  maybedoa^ 
upon  reasonable  terms,  of  these  lines,  and  that  it  be  canceled,  thas 
merging  it  in  the  Union  Pacific  stock  proper.  The  same  soggestioa 
a])plies,  with  like  force,  to  the  bonds,  and  raises  the  question  as  t» 
whether  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  may  not  require  thit  ih* 
company  be  compelled  (and  be  authorized  and  enabled  by  lawtooondo^ 
its  affairs  accordingly)  to  a<;quire  and  cancel  the  outstanding  boid^ 
The  projniety  of  this  is  very  apparent.  Whatever  these  branch  &»» 
earn,  directly  or  indirectly,  should  inure  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the 
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;itic  property.  Certainly  no  profits  of.operatiou,  nor  divideuds 
the  operation  by  the  Union  Pacific  of  these  lines,  shonid  inure 
etit  of  stock  of  lines  built  with  the  money  of  the  company,  and 
'aluable  only  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  lines  by  the 
iific.    At  least,  this  condition  should  be  changed  as  speedily  as 

t  is  truti  that  with  the  exception  of  Saint  Jo.  and  Western, 
id  Boulder  Valley,  and  Oregon  Short  Line  (of  the  stock  oi* 
named  the  company  owns  one-half)  the  majority  of  stock, 
>wnership,  and  absolute  control  of  the  branch  lines  are  in  the 
cific,  and  that  such  ownership  and  control  could  be  compro- 
?cted,  or  divested  only  by  the  financial  embarrassment  or  mis- 
the  parent  company,  still  it  is  manifestly  desirable  that  any 
elements  be  eliminated  from  these  securities,  if  possible,  for 
t  of  the  property  at  large. 

in,  subsidized  portions  of  the  Union  Pacific  comprise  about 
s  of  road.  Its  total  mileage  operated,  owned,  or  controlled  is 
J8  miles.  Including  lines  in  which  it  has  greater  or  less  pro- 
iterests,  the  mileage  is  about  5,510.  The  Nevada  Central  is 
g.  Its  abandonment  is  contemplated.  The  Marysville  and 
jy,  Creeley,  Salt  Lake  and  Pacific,  and  Kansas  Central,  are  also 
Ives  non-paying.  The  Colorado  lines  are  not  generally  profit- 
he  fact  that  all  these  ai^  more  or  less  important  feeders  to  the 
must  not  be  omitted  from  consideration.  The  Central  Branch 
>d  by  the  Missouri  Pacific.  The  Grovernment  directors  are 
state  for  what  reason.  It  is  a  competing  line  to  the  Union 
Die  Saint  Joseph  and  Western  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Kailroads  contains  details  of  these 
o  which  reference  may  be  had  for  a  more  specific  understand- 
li  features,  but  which  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  repeat  here^ 
lug  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be  said  that  while  a  considerable 
'  the  country  through  which  the  Union  Pa<nfic  passes  is  des- 
?  forever  a  barren  waste,  by  far  the  greater  portion  has  but  just 
be  developed.  The  Government  directors  may  be  over  s«an- 
:,  if  their  estimate  is  correct,  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
o  will  yet  develop  an  extent  and  degree  of  wealth  not  now 
conceived  or  conceded.  Each  year  bears  new  evidences  of 
ty  of  the  soil  or  of  the  adaptability  of  the  country  to  new  and 
:ive  enterprises,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  regarded  impos- 
evelopment.  The  use  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes  has 
roduced  wonderful  changes,  and  they  are  in  their  veriest 
Upon  and  along  the  lines  are  various  points  that,  at  no  very 
y,  must  become  resorts  for  pleasure  and  health.  Their  devel- 
i  all  that  is  required  to  make  them  attractive  as  such.  A 
;termine<U  and  persistent  policy  to  foster  and  build  up  these 
ests  would  present  a  brilliant  prospect  for  the  system  if  it 
)laced  upon  an  equality  with  its  competitors  in  the  matter  of 
pon  its  earning  capacity. 

THE   OREGON   SHORT  LINE. 

ipletion  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  during  the  present  month 
ion  and  close  business  connection  with  the  Oregon  Railway 
Ration  Company's  line  forms  the  shortest  and  most  expeditious 
Portland,  Oreg.,  and  the  Pacific  coa«t.  The  line,  including 
is  595  miles  long.     The  distance  from  Portland  to  the  junction 
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point,  Huntiugton,  is  about  450  mile^  and  to  Omaha  1,900,  so  that  about 
1,500  miles  of  the  line  are  controlled  and  operated  by  the  Union  Pacific. 
It  is  a  road  of  remarkably  easy  grades  and  curves.  It  is  generally  well 
built  throughout.  It  is  capable  of  sustaining  any  amount  of  traffic  or 
any  rate  of  speed  that  may  be  required  of  it.  It  is  stocked  and  bonded 
for  $24,232,000,  or  about  $40,709  per  mile.  The  cost  of  the  road  is  rep 
resented  in  the  btmds  $12,110,000,  or  $20,354  per  mih\  These  also  rep 
resent  some  equipment.  Kow  that  the  line  is  completed,  and  its  con- 
nection made  with  the  Oregon  Bail  way  and  Navigation  Company's  line, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  its  earnings  will  be  materially  increased,  and  that  it 
will  soon  be  not  only  self-sustaining,  but  a  source  of  income  to  the 
Union  Pacific. 

THE   UTAH  AND  NOTHERN. 

The  Utah  and  Northern  is  a  narrow  (3  feet)  gauge.  It  is  454  miles 
in  length.  It  traverses  a  remarkably  rich  country.  Its  through,  as  well 
as  local,  traffic  is  immense.  Ti*ansportation  rates  are  likewise;  at  the 
time  it  was  visited  (in  November)  it  could  not  handle  its  business.  Be- 
markable  as  the  statement  ap])ears,  it  is  yet  true  that  two  stations  on 
the  line  of  this  road,  at  its  extreme  northern  end,  Butte  and  Anaconda. 
28  miles  distant  from  one  another,  and  about  1,400  miles  from  Omaha, 
collect  and  receive  annually  an  amount  of  earnings  nearly  equal  to  ooe- 
tenth  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  entire  Union  Pacific  system,  so  rich 
is  the  surrounding  country  in  mineral  wealth.  Besides  this,  nearly  tbe 
entire  country  through  which  the  road  runs  is  rich  in  live-stock  interests, 
which  are  constantly  assuming  greater  magnitude  and  value.  Inter- 
spersed in  this  mountainous  region  are  fertile  valleys,  which  are  being 
gradually  devoted  to  agricultural  and  like  purposes. 

That  the  line  was  found  in  a  condition  of  inability  to  handle  its  bosi- 
uess  is  curious  enough  in  view  of  the  apparently  profitable  character  of 
that  business.  That  its  resources  should  not  have  been  husbanded  1? 
keeping  the  line  in  the  best  possible  repair  and  up  to  a  maximum  capacity 
to  utilize  them  may  be  owing  to  the  possibility  that  the  directory  have 
been  unaware  of  the  real  interests  located  there,  and  perhaps  unable  to 
comprehend  that  while  '^  caring  for  the  company's  securities  on  the  mar- 
ket," they  may  have  failed  to  "  grasp  the  sources  of  local  traffic  of  the 
roail"  and  neglected  its  '*  ever-increasing  sources  of  revenue.''  A  par- 
tial solution  may  also  lie  in  the  possible  fact  that  the  financial  abilities 
of  the  company  were  being  taxed,  at  the  expense  of  this  line,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  or  other  branches. 

The  surplus  earnings  of  this  (Utah  and  Northern)  line  for  1883  are 
reported  to  be  $778,680.60,  or  about  $1,274  per  mile.  Considering  tbe 
character  of  the  country  and  the  location  of  the  line  this  is  most  remart^- 
able.  The  interest  charge  on  the  bonds  of  the  line  was  $d88.010|  leav- 
ing a  net  surplus  of  $390,670.60. 

OOMMEBOIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Business  has  been  and  is  now  much  depressed  in  Idaho  and  Wyo- 
ming. In  the  latter  there  has  been  no  increase  in  population  nor  per- 
ceptibly in  business  during  the  last  five  years.  The  prevalence  of  the 
Mormon  element  in  Utah,  Jdaho,  and  Wyoming  is  a  serious  drawback 
to  the  present  and  future  prosperity  and  development  of  those  sectioitf* 

Business  is  also  much  depressed  in  Colorado. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  net  balance  of  advances  by  the  Unioo 
Pacific  to  the  Denver,  South  Park  and  Pacific  (Colorado)  lines,  waain 
June  last,  as  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Bailroads,  $1,773^7^5. 
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lines  reported  a  surplus  of  eaniiugs  for  1883  of  $48,748.29,  against 
the  annual  interest  charge  upon  the  bonds  is  $215,340.  Of  the 
of  this  line,  $3,289,000,  the  Union  Pacific  held  March  31,  1884, 
►,000,  so  that  it  retained  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  int<^rest 
3.    Of  the  3tock,  it  held  $3,994,570  out  of  $5,292,800. 

LOCAL   TRAFFIC. 

local  traffic  of  the  Union  Pacific  may  be  regarded  as  confined 
pally  to  Nebraska  and  Kansas  and  portions  of  Colorado  and 
and  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  line. 

(COMPLICATIONS. 

le  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  proper,  and  the  breaking  down 
Monopoly  of  transcontinental,  and  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  inter- 
trallic,  the  changes  in  railway  conditions  have  been  so  sudden  and 
1  as  to  almost  surpass  comprehension.  By  the  extension  of  the 
igton  and  Missouri  River  (Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy)  Rail- 
o  Denver,  together  with  the  building  of  other  lines  to  that  point, 
mpletion  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  to  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden, 
important  sources  of  revenue  to  the  Union  Pacific  have  been 
,  to  the  extent  that  the  feature  of  profit  has  been  in  no  small  de- 
iliminati'd.  The  persistent  tapping  by  the  Burlington  and  Mis- 
River  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  important  local  points,  in  Nebraska 
ally,  has  resulted  in  a  division  of  the  traffic,  the  steady  growth  of 

was  undoubtedly  relied  upon  as  a  factor  to  indefinitely  and  con- 
y  increase  the  earnings  of  the  latter  company — an  expectation  that 
ailed  of  realization  because  of  probably  unexpected  competition. 
Bases  have  the  Government  directors  found  that  material  reductigns 
es  have  ensued  to  the  common  local  points.  But  comparative 
Lion  in  revenues  from  loc^l  business  has  ensued,  the  remarkable 
adden  influx  of  population  only  preventing  a  more  marked  ex- 
iud  more  serious  result  in  this  regard  than  there  would  otherwise 
probability  have  been. 

sident  Dillon  casually  referred  to  these  conditions  in  his  report 
83.  *'  Business  depression  in  Colorado  and  a  division  of  the  Mon- 
Taffic  with  the  Northern  Pacific''  he  assigns  as  causes  of  a  large 
f  passenger  traffic.  There  was  in  that  year  a  net  loss  in  Pacific 
business  done  by  the  Union  Pacific,  being  a  gain  in  east-bound 

of  23,083  tons,  but  a  loss  in  west-bound  of  67,872  tons.  And 
h  there  was  an  increase  of  32^^,-  per  cent,  in  volume  of  local  traffic, 
wa«  an  average  decrease  in  rates  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  year 
rough  freight  of  0.73  of  one  cent,  and  on  local  freight  of  0.24  of 
int.  The  net  result  was  a  decrease  in  earnings,  as  compared  with 
of  $1,821,342.46.  The  general  result  w^as  more  business  and  less 
•gs.  This  was  due  entirely  to  competition  and  depressed  rates, 
i  a  general  rule,  which  has  held  good  so  far  in  railway  history, 
he  tendency  of  rates  is  not  only  downward,  but  that  once  lowered 
^re  with  difficulty  restored,  and  never  permanentlj'  increased. 

earnings  of  the  company  in  1882  were  the  largest  of  any  one  year 
history. 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  has  been  extending  its  line 
ard,  and  it  is  currently  reported  that  it  will  soon  be  in  the  field 
^nipetitor  in  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Oregon,  the  Pacific  coast,  and  pos- 
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It 
ii 


sibly  ill  Montana.  In  this  event  rates  will  probably  neither  decrea^' 
norincrease,  but  the  already  meager  business  will  simply  be  divided. 

The  Burlington  and  Northwestern  roads  will  represent  in  cost  9sA 
indebtedness  much  smaller  proportionate  amounts  than  the  Union 
Pacific.  This  renders  them  even  more  formidable.  .competitor8  tban 
they  would  otherwise  be.  If  the  Union  Pacific  represents  an  excessive 
indebtedness  (for  which  financial  conditi»)ns  at  the  time  the  road  was 
built  and  less  adequate  facilities  as  coQipared  with  now  are  partly  the 
cause),  this  competition  must  tend  to  reduce  its  earning  capacity  as 
compared  with  its  comi)etitors. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Eailroad  system,  according  to 
I  Poor's  Manual,  re[»resents  a  cost  (its  cash  and  available  assets  not  beiDg 

\  deducted)  of  $54,118  per  mile.    Its  officially  reported  cost  of  constmc 

kj  tion  and  equipment  (T^oor's  Manual)  is  $o0,293  per  mile.     The  Chicago 

"  and  Northwestern  system,  according  to  the  same  authority,  represents  in 

total  liabilities  $38,281  per  mile,  and  in  fixed  proi)erty  cost  $37,973  per 
mile.  The  Union  Pacific,  about  4,400  miles,  upon  the  basis  of  its  i^ 
])orted  indebtedness,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  company,  represents, 
excluding  stock,  $44,480  per  mile,  and  including  stock,  $53,080  per  mile. 
In  none  of  these  cases  are  available  or  other  offsetting  assets  excluded 
or  considered.  The  main  subsidized  lines  of  the  ITnion  Pacific,  how 
ever,  upon  which  the  Government  holds  its  security  reports  a  cost  for 
construction  and  equipment  of  $8(>,343.03  per  mile.  (Rei>ort  Comini> 
sioner  of  Kailroads,  1883,  p.  280.)  But  the  local  traffic  and  resourw!* 
of  the  two  former  systems  named,  and  which  go  to  swell  their  average 
cost  per  mile,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Union  Pacific 
The  larger  proportions  of  their  respective  systems  are  in  the  ver}' heart 
of  a  countiy  that  affords  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  kind  of  local 

S  traffic. 

On  the  other  hand,  ir,  is  understood  that  those  portions  of  their  re- 
spective lines  which  comi)ete  specifically  and  most  seriously  with  the 
Union  Pacific  as  regards  its  local  and  also  its  through  traffic  to  a  neater 
or  less  extent  do  not  and  will  not  represent  a  cost  of  to  exceed  $15,000 
to  $20,000  per  mile. 

That  this  and  the  bonded  and  stock  indebtedness  of  the  Union  Padik 
are  important,  even  vital,  features  to  be  considered  in  this  connection, 
is  shown  by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  aforesaid. 

The  surplus  earnings  of  the  branch  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific  for  1885 
are  shown  by  said  report  to  be  $2,442,821.72,  against  which  the  annual 
interest  charge  is  $2,610,160.  The  deficit  is  $67,338.28.  From  the  sam^ 
report  it  appears  that  the  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the  subsidized  line* 
of  about  1,830  miles,  including  dividend  April  1,  1884,  for  the  tvt 
months  ending  May  31,  1884,  was  8729,414.56.  On  this  basis,  and  ex 
eluding  dividends,  the  annual  surplus  of  the  subsidized  lines  would  be 
$727,528.62  only,  from  which  is  to  be  deducted  the  deficit  of  the  branch 
lines,  $67,338.28,  leaving  $660,190.34.  (But  the  subsequent  and  more 
economical  operation  of  the  road,  as  heretofore  appears,  shows  an  iw 
proved  condition,  and  the  fact  that  interest  charges  are  upon  bonds,  a 
portion  of  which  are  held  by  the  Union  Pacific,  renders  the  deficit  to 
some  extent  apparent  rather  than  real.) 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Union  Pacific  ComjJany  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1883,  were  $12,154,960.47.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  im 
they  were  $8,817,592.44.  The  decrease  was  $3,337,368.03.  The  total 
interest  charge  upon  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  entire  system  u 
$8,986,714.23.  If  there  has  been  excessive  bonding  of  the  lines  compofi* 
ing  the  system,  which  the  records  show  as  to  the  branch  lineB,  so  fax  as 
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veruineiit  diittctors  are  able  to  judge,  has  beeu  uiaiuly  equal  only 
tctiial  cost  of  said  lines;  still,  as  Che  Uniou  I'acilic  pays  tbe  iu- 
ipon  tbe  eutire  amount  of  tbeae  boudij,  as  one  of  tbe  conditious  of 
iratioD  of  the  branch  liue»,  tbe  fitct  presents  a  ease  of  vital  inter- 
view of  the  show  iug  made. 

le  entire  bouded  debt  of  tbe  branch  lineii.  $40,883,U(W,  as  shonu 
eport  of  tbe  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  1 881,  bonds  to  the  amount 
tI5,730.40,  upon  whieb  the  interest  charge  is  $1,595,7'J1.13,  are 
'  the'TTnion  Pacific,  so  that  this  amount  of  $1,505,791  is  a  uom- 
her  tbun  an  actual  charge  upon  the  resources  of  the  company, 
this  matter  of  the  branch  lines  may  bj  the  more  fully  understood, 
showing  tbe  milenge,  amouuts  of  stocks  aud  bonds  of  tbe  re- 
c  roads,  so  far  as  their  operation  is  material,  ontstanding  aud 
*  the  Untou  Paciflc,  N'oveuiber26, 18M,  is  beieto  apiiended.  The 
s  have  been  verifleil  by  tbe  Gommissiouer  of  Railroads.  All  the 
aud  bonds  reported  as  the  i)ro{>erty  of  the  Uuiou  Pacific  are 
to  be  beld  abtwintely  aud  uot  pledge<l  or  bypotfaecat«d  by  th«i 
ly,  except  in  three  or  four  practically  unimportant  iiistanues. 
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The  balance  sheets  of  the  company  for  the  quarters  endiug  Jnne  r>* 
September  30,  1884,  respectively,  are  shown  in  the  report  of  the  \ 
dent  to  the  directors  December  17,  1884.     Exhibit  is  hereto  apptii< 
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MAHILITIEM. 

Fir»t-inortpag«  bonds 

lDter(M«t  on  tirst-niortj^age  bonds: 

Dne 

Accrued,  not  due 

United  Stat«<»  subMidy  bonds 

Interent  on  ITnite<l  Stutes  bonda.  due  ] 

and  unpaid I 

IntereHt  on  United  States  lH)nd4.  ac- 1 

crued,  not  y<'t  paid J 

Other  fande<l  debt 

IntereHt  on  other  funde<I  debt : 

Due  and  unpaid 

Accrued,  not  yot  due 

Dividends  unpaid 

Bills  payable 

Pay-i-olls  and  vonehers 

Acconnta  payable 

Called  bonds 

Profit  and  loss  (balance  of  undivided  in- 
come, including  land-ptint  income)  — 
('apital  stock 


i 


$41,330,000  00  ;  $41,190,000  00  ! *:*" 


1.  nw,  r)4o  00 

IH'i.C'W  35 
33,  539, 512  00 


2l3,»r20  00    '•'< 

660,460  00       $4«3,82163 

33,r>3U,512  00  I 


Totals 


A8SKT8. 


Koad  and  fixtures 

I^And  contracts,  land,  ca«h,  Sec 

Fat  1,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 

Cash 

Company's  stock  and  bonds  owned  by 

company 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 

Advances  payable  in  bonds  and  stocks  . . 

Miscellaneous  investments 

Due  from  United  States 

Sinking  fund  in  hands  of  trustees 

Sinking  fund  in  United  States  Treasury. . 

Bills  receivable 

Due  A*nm  other  companies  on  account  of 

traffic 

Accounts  receivable 


25, 462, 210  04  !     25,  965.  302  75         503, 092  68 


43,250,332  50  i     43,173,300  00  1 1" 


211.  042  90 

•  612,091  64 

83,  8H4  77 

7,205.533  14 

1,  969,  996  52 

2,542.423  57 

32,  000  00 

18,915.713  86 
60.  8f  H,  500  00 


321,702  90         110,060  00  

618.450  16  :  6,367  52  ; 

79.366  27    < 

5,783,778  53  ! 1.421. 

1.009,972  35    ^^^ 

2,900,175  60         357.752  03  

32,000  00  ;..... 


22. 452, 509  45     3,  536, 795  59 
60,868.500  OO  I  


237,  374, 019  29     239, 117, 858  98  I  2, 343. 839  69 


157,728,147  11 
13.  039,  479  09 
2,  482. 243  67  ; 
1,192,070  86  ' 

3, 072, 353  09 
36, 853, 444  51 
7,  387,  095  50  I 

966.  612  14  I 
9,698.252  11  I 

170,  802  21 
2.  270, 100  00  ' 

235, 100  00  I 

359,717  74  i 
2.  318. 601  26  I 


158, 120,  007  97         301, 8G0  86 
15,  808, 466  46     2,  218, 987  37  j. 
2, 074, 467  91 


825, 237  79 


2.091.739  76 
36.924,671  07 


19,386  67  

71.227  16  

7,710  901  74    323,806  24  .. 

635.155  02  S^l 

10.018.797  33    320,545  22  

33,484  59  ! !   13^ 

2,270,100  00  : 

262, 100  00  j    27, 000  00  : 


488,271  65 
2, 404. 457  09 


128.553  91   . 
8^855  83  ;. 


Totals I  237.374.019  29  ;  239,717,858  98  '  2.343,839  69 


COMPARATIVE   STATE^IENTS. 


As  will  be  seen,  the  balance  of  surplus  income  of  the  tliree  mo 
after  payment  of  all  fixed  charges,  including  Government  requir^D 
and  taxes,  was  $1,602,308,48,  a  sum  equivalent  to  2.6  per  cent,  npo 
capital  stock  of  the  company.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
quarter  is  generally  the  most  ])rofitable  quarter  of  the  year. 
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INCOME. 

# 

sings  (excIudiDf;  Saint  Joseph  and  West* 

a) 

pnae«(cxcludine  Saint  Joseph  and  Wost- 

:») 

Efis  (iacludiBg  Saint  Jo.sepb  and  Western) 

►Ins  pamings,  entire  system 

vne  from  investments  outside  of  the  svs- 


Qnarter  ending  September 
30,  1883. 


$7, 850,  076  88 


$4,081,125  36  I 

28.335  29  I  4,100,460  65 


Qnarter  ending  September 
30,  1884. 


3,  740, 016  23 
70, 260  52 


Totrtl  income 3.810,876  75 

KXPKKI>1TUKE«5.  , 

r^ston  bonds 1,333,282  93  : 

onnt  and  interest ;  34, 945  72 

«s  on  st*ciiHtieH.  preraiams,  Sec 23, 030  45 

IMUiy's  sinking-fund  requirements,  sink-  i  I 

C-fand  bonds )  133,000  00  , 

r«tt  on  sundry  bonds  of  operated  road8.  204, 476  50  ' 

Total  expenditures 1,788,735  60 


$3,  330,  458  78 
81,556  51 


;  $7.  317.  T7m  M 
3,412,015  29 


3. 905.  755  57 
47,  002  00 


3,952.757  57 


1,:J42, 146  53 

71,012  25 

7,364  42 

133.  000  00 
310, 472  50 


los 2.022,141  15 

United  States  requirements i '      549, 300  76 


Net  surplus  income '  1,472,840  39 


1.863,977  70 

2, 088, 779  8T 
486.381  36 


1.602.398  4S 


^e  followiug  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  financial  results  of  the 
t:  nine  months  of  the  year  as  compared  with  tlie  same  months  of  the 
vious  year : 

Nine  months,  \  Nine  months, 

1883.  1884. 

_      _ _  '  I 

-  I 

tiofs  (excluding  Saint  Joseph  and  Western)  and  income  from  '  ! 

-eatments $21,082,680  64  I  $18,594,170  06 

Biiaee  and  toxes  (excluding  Saint  Joseph  and  Western) i    10, 953, 130  70  I  10,  861, 537  73 

me  OTer  expenses  and  taxes '    10,129,549  94  i  7.732.632  33 

dnditares:    Interest,    discount,    losses   on    securities,   Miuking  j  i 

ad,  Ac '      3,187,741  53  j  5.682,215  84 

•Ins  income j      4,941,808  41  1  2.050,416  4H 

«d  SUtes requirements '      1.493,244  69  |  858,018  93 

nee 3,448,56,3  72:  1,192.397  56 

:  Received  fh>m  trustees  Kansas  Pnciflc  consolidated  mortgage. . ;         225, 000  00  I  400, 000  00 

1  aarplus income i      3,673,503  72  i  1,592,397  5C 

^eoda  declared  during  period  specified  3, 195, 591  00  |  1. 065. 197  00 

Ooe  of  income 477,972  72  i  527.200  .VI 


J^nder  the  circumstances,  commercial  and  other,  and  in  view  of  the 
^plications  which  necessarily  confront  und  embarrass  a  new  man- 
tnent,  the  Gov^ernment  directors  would  feel  disposed  to  comment 
orably  on  these  showings,  if  comment  by  them  were  pertinent  in  the 
mises.  They  have  appended  these  exhibits  and  stated  as  fully  as 
,V  have  and  shall,  the  conditions  which  surround  the  Union  Pacific, 
h  the  view  of  making  as  clear  as  possible  those  conditions  which 
Uld  dictate  the  tenor  and  character  of  any  legislation  that  may  be 
<5ted  regarding  the  Union  Pacific  or  affecting  any  corporations  of 
^  class. 

'he  Government  directors  have  not  been  able  to  agree  among  them- 
'es  that  an  extended  consideration  of  the  *'  transportation  problem  " 
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is  pi'oi>er  in  this  report,  although  so  diversilied  ai*e  the  intereBt^  and 
chanicterifiitics  of  the  Union  Pacific  syfltern  that  there  is  not  cue  of  th« 
phases  of  that  problem  but  that  directly  attects  the  operation  andfatniv 
prospects  of  the  road.  There  is  no  road  in  the  country  whose  interests 
lie  more  iu-^ie  direction  of  having  this  troublesome  issue  satisfactorii^^ 
adjusted  or  placed  in  process  of  solution,  if  need  be,  by  some  legal 
methoil.  The  Union  Pacific  stands  prominently  among  the  rAiftiraygof 
the  country  whose  revenues  and  successful  openition  are  affected  and 
impaired  by  the  inability  of  these  corporations  to  maintain  profitiibk 
through  or  competitive  rates,  which  cannot  be  maintained  with  any  dt- 
gree  of  permanency  or  certainty,  because  of  the  detestable  persisteoey 
of  trallic  managers  to  cut  a  terminal  rate  that  has  in  it  tlie  element  of 
fair  profit  to  the  carrier. 

Like  all  railroads  in  the  country,  the  Union  Pacific  has  nearly,  if  uui 
(fuite,  approximated  the  condition  of  having  to  depend  upon  its  local 
traffic  for  revenue.  It  becomes  an  important  question  for  legislative 
consideration,  therefore,  whether  and  how  the  indebtedness  of  the  own- 
pauy  to  the  Government  shall  or  can,  under  these  circumstances,  be  ae 
cured,  and  within  what  limit  of  time.  The  transactions  of  the  compNy. 
the  manipulation  of  its  property  and  resources,  have  passed  into  bi^ 
tory,  and  cannot  be  recalled  or  obliterated.  Wherever  those  vast  cam 
ings  and  investments  have  gone,  they  are  certainly  not  now  wholly rep^ 
resented  in  ])resent  values  and  assets  of  the  company.  The  Govemmeoi 
directors  will  not  assume  to  assert  or  predict  whether  by  any  ooutiu 
gency  of  fortune  or  device  of  legislation  there  is  any  prospei^t  that  they 
ever  can  or  will  be.  It  is  for  them  to  call  attention  to  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  fact,  that  the  bonded  indebtedness  and  capitalization  of  the 
Union  Pacific  system  far  exceed  the  amounts  the  properties  will  beara:; 
revenue-earning  factors  as  compared  with  other  competing  lines.  Tbe 
is^ue  is  therefore  forced  whether  the  sections  of  country  naturally  or 
from  necessity  tributary  to  the  lines  can  be  proi)erly  subjected  to  tk 
traffic  rates  which  the  payment  of  the  company's  obligations  and  soc 
cessful  battle  with  its  com  [>eti  tors  involve — whether  in  this  process  "the 
tux  levied  by  Congress  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country  that  passes 
by  way  of  transportation  over  these  lines"  may  be  equitably  imposed. 

In  the  contingency  of  legislation,  either  duectly  or  through  the  m^ 
dium  of  a  commission,  establishing,  regulating,  or  interfermg  with  theie 
rates,  or  i)roviding  a  method  for  the  payment  of  the  Government's  debt, 
it  will  be  observed  that  a  basis  that  would  afford,  for  instance,  the  Chi 
cago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  (Burlington  and  Missouri  River  iu  >> 
braska)  Kailroad  a  fair  revenue  upon  its  cost,  would  be  entirely  inad^ 
^luate  to  the  Union  Pacific  subsidized  lines. 

Inasmuch  as  local  traffic  must  be  relied  upon  mainly  as  the  soaroeof 
revenue  with  which  the  Union  Pacific  must  liquidate  it^  incIebtediieBi> 
Justice  to  localities,  especially  to  the  States  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  ai^ 
Colorado,  demands  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  rates  impourf 
upon  them.  It  further  o])ens  up  the  question  whether  some  metbd 
may  not  be  devised  by  which  ^Hhrough  traffic"  and  commercial  oentcfi^ 
may  be  comi)elled  to  bear  their  proper  proportion  of  this  bafdeo.  It  i* 
neither  beneficial  nor  expedient  that  one  class  of  rates  should  dedine 
,  to  the  basis  forced  by  relentless  and  dishonorable  competitioD,  wb3e 
anotlier  class  is  maintained  at  exorbitant  figures,  which  competition  dod 
not  affect,  unless  very  indirectly  or  remotely. 

On  account  of  this  really  unjust  feature,  the  Union  Pacific,  as  ara 
other  roads,  is  compelled,  in  order  to  secure  the  reveuaes  necessary  to 
its  requirements,  to  fix  and  impose  rates,  at  points  where  they  oMjbi 
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u^ily  maintaiued,  which  embrace  every  feature  of  extortion.  Thi8 
recognized  and  deprecated  by  none  more  fully  and  earnestly  than 
esent  management  itself.  And  while  it  is  true  that  the  manage- 
is  addressing  itself  most  seiiously  to  this  feature  and  most  vigor- 
to  the  correction  of  these  evils,  self-preservation  compels  it  to 
ae  or  practice  them. 

^stigations  preliminary  to  such  changes  and  reductions  as  may  in 
>  to  the  interests  of  the  company  be  made,  are  being  instituted 
s  much  energy  and  dispatch  as  circumstances  permit.  But  the 
ature  of  things  indicates  that  progress  in  this  direction  must  be 
ind  unsatisfactory,  until  remedial  legislation  shall  come  to  its 
mce. 

ar  as  the  State  of  Nebraska  is  concerned,  its  transportation  inter- 
re  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Chicago, 
gton  and  Quincy,  and  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Eailways — prin- 
'  in  those  of  the  two  former.  These  roads  pool  or  maintain  rates 
competing  points.  These  points  secure  perhaps  occasionally,  but 
nerally,  somewhat  better  rates  than  non-competing.  But  the  ad- 
2:es  secured  in  that  regard  are  not  material. 
Denver,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake,  &c.,  other  lines  enter  the  Held  and  other 
*  and  complications  operate  upon  rates.  At  these  points,  rates 
mparatively  lower  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  them  is  ver>' 

THE  POSTAL  CLAIM. 

questions  involved  in  the  controversy  between  the  Government 
le  Union  Pacific  are  so  complex  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
ith  them  intelligently  without  the  intervention  of  some  officer  or 
tment  of  the  Government  directly  familiar  with  the  conduct  and 
^ement  of  the  company's  afi'airs. 

company  has  interposed  a  claim  for  the  transportation,  during  a 
eries  of  years,  of  postal-route  agents,  at  passenger  rates. 
Government  directors  have  very  decided  convictions  as  to  the 
of  this  claim.  But  as  it  is  one  of  the  items  of  contix)versy  in 
se  now  pending  between  the  Government  and  the  company,  in 
3urt  of  Claims,  comment  here  would  not,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
jsible. 

NET   EABNINGS. 

re  is  equity  in  the  claim,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  direct- 
lat  in  arriving  at  net  earnings,  there  should  be  deducted  such 
as  are  properly  and  necessarily  expended  in  improvements  and 
ments.  The  high  degree  of  excellence,  of  speed,  and  assurances 
5ty  demanded  in  present  railway  management  dictate  the  justice 
policy  within  reasonable  limits.  It  is  only  by  its  operation  that 
lion  Pacific  could  stand  to  day,  as  it  does,  in  the  very  front  rank 
rclass  roads.    In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  this  view. 

# 

hiuk  the  true  iutercHt  of  the  GovernuieDt  is  the  name  as  that  of  the  stock- 
,  aod  will  be  subserved  by  eucouragiDg  a  liberal  application  of  the  earnings 
mprovemeDt  of  the  works.    It  is  better  for  the  ultimate  security  of  the  Gor- 

le  view  of  the  Government  directors  is  correct,  however,  the  argu- 

i>nd  decisions  of  courts  that  whatever,  without  some  defined  limit, 

3  expended  in  betterments  is  an  addition  igro  tanto  to  the  security 

Government,  is  fallacious.    The  original  excessive  cost  of  the 


meat  tliat  has  this  needful  authority  now.  The  office  i 
of  Biulroad)>,  as  at  present  constituted,  lias  DOt  the  titn 
profestiional  force,  nor  tlie  pecuniary  ability  at  its  com 
gently  deal  with  all  the  issues  iorolved.  Nor  is  it  i)i 
legal  authority  necessary. 

SmKING   FUND. 

The  company  rightfully  pi'oteats  that  the  investmen 
log  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  Govenuueut  [or  credit 
accauiulated  in  niijuBt  to  it.  The  fuud  is  not  no  invests 
full  measure  of  its  ability,  if  properly  invested.  It  tei 
uo  practical  degree,  to  relieve  the  debt  of  the  staggerii 
will  have  assumed  when  the  time  arrives  for  its  payuit 
ent  policy  of  percentage  upou  net  earnings,  and  the  in 
same  in  a  sinking  fund,  is  to  be  pursued,  experience 
that  some  vital  essential  is  lacking  to  the  suceessf\il  wc 
icy,  some  additional  measures  must  be  adopted.  The 
ingof  the  policy  presupposes  two  things — the  Oovernui 
full  and  entire  amount  of  its  proportion  of  the  net  earn 
ment  of  that  amount  so  as  to  accumulate  with  reasonal 

But  if  the  Government  is  to  be  reimbursed  out  of  i 
Government  directors  venture  the  suggestion  that  in 
ment  of  the  Goremraent  will  ever  know,  for  it  is  practi 
to  definitely  arrive  at,  what  those  earnings  really  are 
some  competent  commission  or  Government  directory  i 
law  to  supervise  continually  and  constantly  the  actui 
operations  of  the  company.  Aside  At>m  this  being  imp 
is  grave  doubt  whether  results  would  then  be  satisfacb 
the  Government  and  public.  This  for  the  reason,  am< 
conditions  which  this  year  might  prompt  and  enable 
comply  with  certain  demands  next  year  mieht  render 
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sent  requireineut  of  the  Government  of  a  certain  percentage  of 
Dings,  a  fixed  sum  be  agreed  upon,  which  the  company  would 
pelled  to  pay  at  stated  intervals  toward  the  interest  and  prin- 

*  its  debt  to  the  Government.  It  is  true  the  Supreme  Court  has 
I  the  company  may  not  be  compelled  to  pay  either  the  principal 
•est  before  tlie  maturity  of  the  bonds.  But  it  does  not  seem 
e  that  the  company  can  conceive  it  to  be  to  its  interest  to  longer 

this  issue,  if  reasonable  terms  are  imposed  upon  it. 
dug  such  stated  sum  the  law-making  power  can  resolve  upon  a 
d  intelligent  figure,  with  or  without  consultation  with  the  com- 
eeping  in  view  the  financial  condition  and  abilities  of  the  com- 
nd  having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  communities  and  of 
rce  that  will  be  affected.  This  plan  would  necessarily  effect  the 
ate  and  complete  suppression  of  all  present  controversies  and 
^  litigation,  as  well  as  remove  any  and  all  cause  for  the  same, 
ksous  which  have  existed  for  complaint  and  irritation,  growing 
these  controversies,  would  fall  to  the  ground.  The  company 
know  exactly  what  it  must  do,  and  the  Government  would  have 
ty  for  uncertainty  and  insecurity — consummations  most  devoutly 
ished.  The  Government  would  still  retain  the  power  to  alter 
lend  legislation  concerning  the  company,  and  would  thus  hold 
a.ns  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  public  in  its  hands.  And 
rds  this,  the  Government  directors  would  respectfully  again  call 
3n  to  such  remarks  as  have  been  made  touching  the  creation  of  a 
ision,  in  which  the  intelligent  consideration  and  control  of  the 
i  referred  to  may  be  vested. 

'  SHALL  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  BE  SECURED! 

Government  directors  are  reluctant  to  offer  suggestions  in  this 
Yet  the  purpose  of  their  office  would  seem  almost  to  exact  and 
the  performance  of  that  function. 

Jovernment  is  now  face  to  face  with  the  proposition  that  it  shall 
stly  with  this  corporation  as  it  now  finds  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
rith  the  public  and  commercial  interests.  The  Government  direct- 
^e  endeavored  to  present  conditions  as  they  exist.  The  time  to 
gorously  with  the  corporation  and  to  speedily  accomplish  the 
es  now  sought,  and  which  the  public  interests  in  the  past,  as  now, 
led,  was  permitted  to  pass  by.  This  is  not  offered  as  a  criticism, 
3omparative  ability  required  to  speak  and  act  in  the  light  of  past 
as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  future,  is  very  slight, 
this  fact,  anomalous  as  it  now  seems,  presents  itself,  that  the  Gov- 
it  cannot  afford  to  cripple  the  road  by  commanding  any  acts  which 
t  conditions  render  it  probably  impossible  for  the  company  to  per- 

•  which  would  render  its  securities  of  uncertain  and  merely  si)ecu- 
ralue.  Justice  to  itself,  to  the  public  interests,  and  to  the  com- 
ictate  this  much. 

mtil  some  practical  and  intelligent  measures,  other  than  those  now 
ing,  looking  to  a  solution  of  the  complications  referred  to,  are 
i,  the  controversies  between  the  company  and  the  Government 
itinue.  The  hope  that  '*  the  managers  of  these  large  railway  enter- 
ihonld  be  allowed  to  address  themselves  to  the  thorough  manage- 
f  their  trust,  and  to  that  end  they  should  be  dismissed  from  attend- 
WashingtOD  to  defend  themselves  in  never-ceasing  Congressional 
rersies"  (RoscoeConkling,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  February 
),  will  never  be  realized. 
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There  is  hardly  a  grander  system  of  I'ailway  in  the  world  tbau  tlie 
Union  Pacific.  If  its  property  represented  a  cost  and  indebtedness  .such 
as  its  honest  building  at  the  present  instead  of  at  tlie  time  of  commercial 
inflation  would  involve,  and  it  could  control,  as  a  common  carrier,  witboai 
serious  competition,  the  vast  resources  of  the  country  it  traverse*,  it 
would  be  equally  ffrand,  as  it  hivs  been,  in  its  net  eairniu|2r  capacity. 

The  Government  has  uniformly  encouraged  and  even  indirectly  assistal 
the  corporation  in  building  the  so  called  branch  lines  and  extensions  ut' 
the  system.  It  has  done  so  on  the  alleged  theory'  that  these  branches 
and  extensions  would  operate  to  the  financial  advantage  of  the  companT 
and  it*,  ability  to  liquidate  its  indebtedness  to  the  Government.  Tbi* 
Government  directors  in  1873  called  the  attention  of  the  Departmeoi 
and  Congress  to  this  subject.    They  said: 

With  regard  to  tbi*  a«lvniic(».*»  wliirh  tin*  I'liion  Pacific  has  lunde  in  aid  of  theni':- 
i-oada  mnntioiied,  we  can  but  itipcat  wbat  wc  said  in  our  report  for  le^T^:  ''  WedoiK 
qnestion  t]ie  'wisdom  of  a  policy  wbicb  tends  to  secnre  to  th**  triiuk  Hne  bnsiiMi 
which  tbe  said  several  roads  may  coniinand.  It  could  not  well  atlbrd  to  bare  nid 
bnsineHH  diverted  from  it.  The  i)oliey,  however,  .should  bo  so  onlere/l  as  not  tointfr- 
fere  with  wbalever  present  or  future  claim  the  (j<»vernment  may  have  for  reimbnw' 
ment.''  The  ability  of  the  company  to  make  tbe  advances  referred  to  t«Dds  to  ibo« 
that  it  could  have  returned  nuire  to  the  Government  than  it  ha:*,  and  raises  the  qar«- 
tiou  of  the  ])ower  of  the  company  to  divert  its  means  into  channels  not  authorized b; 
the  law.  *  *  ♦■  The  safety  of  the  Government's  investments  depends  on  the  fotnr^ 
of  the  road. 

Still  no  restrictions  were  provided  oi*  imposed  upon  the  power  (other 
than  the  general  provision  in  section  4,  act  March  3,  1873)  of  the  com 
pauy  to  pursue  the  policy  of  diverting  earnings  to  the  building  of  thcee 
branches.  So  that  now  the  Government  has  really  a  i>ecuniary  inter 
est  in  these  branch  lines,  stock  and  bonds  of  which  are  outstanding, 
and  some  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  others  than  the  company.  If 
searching  investigation  should  establish  that  these  lines  have'heei) 
excessively  bonded  (which  the  (xovernment  directors  are  not,  however, 
prepared  to  assert),  and  that  under  the  circumstances  there  was  no  nec- 
essity for  the  issuance  of  stock,  or  at  least  of  its  going  into  the  hands  of 
others  than  the  Knion  Pacific  Company,  the  full  force  and  pertineocy 
of  the  suggestions  of  the  Government  directors  in  1873  become  veiy 
apparent  They  address  themselves  now  with  equal  force  to  legisla- 
tive consideration,  in  view  of  the  increased  number  and  character  of  the 
complications  that  surround  the  situation.  ''The  safety  of  the  Goveni- 
ment's  investments  depends  upon  the  future  of  the  road."  The  prop- 
osition was  true  in  1873.  It  is  even  more  true  now.  It  suggests  the 
fact  and  its  painful  relevancy  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  traffic 
rates,  which  the  railway  manager  finds  himself  utterly  powerless  to 
resist,  is  downward.  This  has  inspired  the  most  strenuous  and  persist- 
ent efforts  toward  economy  in  operation.  In  turn  every  railway  fin(b 
itself  driven  to  the  extremity  of  keeping  up  with,  or/ if  possible,  io 
advance  of  its  competitors,  and  compelled  to  adopt  every  possible  dr 
vice  as  a  means  of  doing  so.    Tliese  are  bald  but  demonstrated  facts. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  commission,  delegated  with  authority  to 
l)erfoini  all  the  acts  wn'thiii  the  range  of  its  proposeil  and  proper  juris- 
diction, could  not  adequately  and  with  reasonable  expedition  embnee 
in  its  investigations  and  official  functions  the  sx>ecific  matters  and  issuer 
involved  in  the  relations  of  the  Pacific  railroads  to  the  GovernmeDt 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  Department  that  in 
the  condition  of  present  legislation  upon  the  subject,  there  is  do  legally 
constituted  iK)wer  or  authority  to  press  a  settlement  or  adjust  alfiur^ 
between  the  Government  and  the  Union  Pacific.    The  necessitvfor  »«* 
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[i  power  or  authority  in  some  boily  of  iudividuals  is  manifest.  Each 
new  phase  or  issue,  as  it  arises,  requires  some  additional  legishition. 
This  is  naturally  tanly  and  genemlly  in  some  particular  defective.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  fruitful  causes  of  the  lingering  and  disgraceful  con- 
tests between  the  Government  and  the  company.  This  is  really  the 
nutshell  in  which  the  causes  of  these  controversies  are  contained.  It 
ought  to  be  removed.  Interests  are  suffering  and  being  jeopardized 
for  really  no  good  reason  whatever. 

The  condition  and  prospects  of  the  road,  if  the  theory  of  the  Government 
directors  is  correct,  require  that  either  Congress,  or,  this  being  impracti- 
cable, a  commission  duly  authorized,  establish  maximum  and  minimum 
rates,  which  may  be  departe<l  from  only  when  absolute  Justice  shall  re- 
quire it  and  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  such  commission,  and 
that  special  rates  be  permitted  only  with  such  consent.  All  litigation 
growing  out  of  alleged  extortion,  discrimination,  or  violations  of  the  law 
applying  to  rates  or  the  conduct  of  all  railway  corporations  toward  pri- 
vate individuals  should  be  prosecuted  by  such  commission,  a«  the  judg- 
ment of  its  members  dictate. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Government  should,  if  competent,  or 
it  were  deemed  a^lvisable  by  legislation  or  through  the  medium  of  a 
commission,  encourage  competition,  and  thus  secure  the  lowest  attain- 
able rates,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  pinmarily,  or  restrict  such  com- 
petition within  reasonable  limits,  so  far  iis  the  Union  Pacific  and  its  com- 
petitors are  concerned,  bears  directly  upon  the  question  and  method  of 
the  ultimate  recovery  by  the  Government  of  its  debt. 

The  present  inability  of  the  company  to  comply  with  extremely  rigor- 
ous demands  in  this  i^gard  such  as  should,  other  things  being  equal,  be 
imposed,  is  due  almost  wholly  to  competition,  and  the  changed  condi- 
tions it  has  prodnce<l  in  late  years. 

If  these  are  held  to  be  objects  desirable  to  be  accomplished,  a  railway 
commission  suggests  itself  as  the  most  expeditious  and  intelligent  in- 
stmmiiutality,  the  necessary  statutory  enactments  preceding,  by  which 
they  may  be  secured. 

The  policy  of  creating  (commissions  of  this  character  has  been  adopted 
largely  by  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  is  growing  in  favor.  It  cannot 
be  entirely  serviceable  and  successful  until  it  shall  have  been  adopted 
by  the  General  Government.  In  this  latter  event,  it  is  desirable  that 
uniformity  in  State  legislation  and  in  the  constitution,  jurisdiction, 
powers,  and  duties  of  State  and  Federal  commissions  be  secured,  to  the 
end  that  harmony  and  sameness  of  purpose  in  those  regards  may  be 
attaineil.  Methods  and  measures  to  formulate  into  practical  shape  such 
reforms  as  ex|)erience  and  wise  legislation  shall  dictate  will  be  the 
most  readily  attained  in  this  way.  As  this  process  must  at  best  be  slow, 
the  necessity  for  expedition  in  taking  the  initiatory  steps  is  manifest. 
Mr.  M.  M.  Kirkman,  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  won  very  high  distinction  as  an  expert  and  reliable  au- 
thoritj'  in  railway  inanagi^ment,  cites  the  fact  that  the  trouble  and  ex- 
l>ense  to  many  railways,  in  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  State 
commissions  and  enactments  regarding  reports  they  are  compelled  to 
famish,  are  quite  considerable.  In  many  instances  a  railroad  extends 
into  and  is  operated  in  different  States.  It  is  required  to  make  reports 
in  and  for  each  several  State.  Because  of  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  character  of  the  demands  made  upon  it,  though  these  demands  are 
all  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  subject  to  much  unnecessary  expense  and 
annoyance.  Mr.  Kirkman  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  form  of  report  re- 
quireil  bj'  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Railroads  is  thoroughly 
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comprehensive,  is  the  best  and  most  practicable  form  submitted,  au<l 
would  serve  the  requirements  of  every  State. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Union  Pacific  management  is  subject 
to  much  unnecessary  annoyance  and  expense  in  being  continually  called 
upon  for  statements  and  reports  of  every  conceivable  kind.  They  are 
generally  of  the  nature  a  report  of  which  should  be  or  should  have  been 
required  to  be  made  to  some  department  of  the  Government  author- 
ized to  demand  and  receive  ii  at  the  time  of  the  happening  of  the  event 
or  transaction. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Government  directors  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  holding 
that  there  is  an  immediate  and  s[)ecific  remedy,  by  legislation  or  other- 
wise, for  the  evils  and  complications  herein  referred  to.  Experience 
and  intelligence  only  can  elucidate  processes  and  time  only  can  work 
out  satisfactory  results.  But  they  are  of  the  unqualified  opinion  that 
no  practical  results  will  be  attained  or  can  be  reasonably  expected  until 
the  Government  shall  settle  upon  some  definite,  permanent,  and  jnsl 
policy,  with  plenary  executive  authority  back  of  it,  looking  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  issues  involved. 

They  believe  that  any  legislative  action  taken  should  be  predicated 
upon  as  full  and  complete  an  understanding  of  the  rate  or  transportadoD 
question  as  possible ;  that  the  company  may  not  be  compelled  either 
to  resort  to  what  may  be,  or  may  be  regarded  as,  extortionate  or  an* 
just  rates,  or  to  continue  the  policy  of  such  rates  where  they  are  now 
imposed ;  and  that,  above  all,  that  it  may  not  be  embarrassed  in  anj 
efforts  it  may  make,  or  which  it  contemplates,  to  correct  existing  evils 
in  that  regard.  That  an^'  legislation  of  a  general  character  should  be 
directed  towards  securing,  if  possible,  the  basis  of  a  paying  and  profit- 
able rate  on  through  traffic,  that  local  traffic  may  be  relieved  of  the  on 
just  burden  which  competitive  through  rates  force  upon  it,  is  certainly 
evident. 

The  very  happy  fact  that  the  stock  of  the  company  is  owned  now 
mainly  by  investors,  instead  of  speculators,  has  had  great  weight  with 
the  Government  directors.  It  has  conclusively  determined  in  their 
minds  the  fact  that  perhaps  above  all  things  that  are  to  be  avoided  in 
legislation  is  the  contingency  of  such  terms  being  imposed  upon  the 
company  as  to  render  its  stock  practically  permanently  non-dividend 
paying,  thus  giving  it  an  uncertain  and  purely  speculative  value.  The 
result  of  this  would  be  to  utterly  discourage  all  bona  fide  investors  and 
holders,  force  the  entire  volume  of  stock  into  Wall  street,  and  finallj 
into  the  hands  of  the  pure  speculator,  to  whom  ^^  control  is  better  than 
ownership,  because  cheaper,"  and  affording  all  the  necessary  means  to 
wreck  and  prey  upon  the  resources  of  the  corporation.  It  is  difficolt 
to  conceive  to  what  unfortunate  end  the  road  would  come  in  such  ao 
event.  It  would  be  ruinous  to  the  road.  It  would  be  the  destructioD 
of  the  claims  of  the  Government  upon  it. 

The  Government  directors  frankly  confess  that  this  consideration  has 
operated  to  divest  their  minds  of  the  conviction,  at  one  time  i>artially 
entertained  by  some  of  them,  that  statutory  prohibition  of  declaratioo 
of  dividends  upon  the  stock  until  the  Government's  debt  is  paid  shoiild 
be  enacted. 

It  has  been  indicated  herein  as  the  judgment  of  the  Government  di- 
rectors that  while  the  resources  of  the  Union  Pacific  are  enormous  they 
are  circumscribed  by  competitive  conditions  which  magnify  the  immense 
]iroportions  of  its  indebtedness.     While  these  resources  will  increase, 
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the  complications  growing  out  of  these  competitive  conditions  may  be 
'expected  to  increase  measurably  if  not  correspondingly. 

It  has  also  been  intimated,  if  experience  has  not  in  fact  demonstrated, 
that  net  earnings,  upon  which  the  present  sinking  fund  process  is  based, 
is  a  sort  of  undefined  sum  which  the  Government  can  never  know  ac- 
curately unless  it  shall  be  represented  directly  in  the  management  and 
operation  of  the  road.  The  inauguration  of  that  policy  or  plan  can  be 
contemplated  only  with  the  gravest  apprehension  as  to  its  results. 

A  showfng  has  been  made  of  how  and  where  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  and  is  now  held. 

An  exhibit  has  also  been  made  of  the  amount,  character,  and  proba- 
ble value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  branch  lines. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  road  have  been  considered. 

These  showings  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  as 
ftdly  as  could  be  done  herein  the  actual  condition  of  the  company's 
property. 

If  the  Government  would  take  the  securities  of  the  branch  lines,  or 
require  that  they  be  deposited  as  security  additional  to  that  it  now  has, 
and  fix  upon  a  stated  amount  to  be  paid  at  stated  periods,  such  as 
would  in  time  liquidate  the  debt,  but  which  would  not  compel  the  com- 
pany to  impose  unjust  terms  upon  its  patrons,  and  would  justify  the 
Government  in  prohibiting  it  from  doing  so,  this  controversy  might  be 
regarded  as  virtually  settled.  The  province  of  the  Government  direct- 
ors would  then  be  practically  reduced  to  the  single  duty  of  satisfying 
themselves  and  being  able  to  affirm  that  the  operations  of  the  company 
were  conducted  upon  principles  and  methods  of  fairness  to  the  public 
and  reasonable  profit  to  itself. 

December,  1884. 

COLGATE  HOYT. 
EDMUND  L.  JOY. 
FRANK  COLPETZEE. 
H.  L.  MBRRIMAK 
D.  R.  ANTHONY. 

To  Hon.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Since  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  following  communications 
from,  Oharles  Francis  Adams,  jr.,  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  marked  A,  B,  and  C,  respectively,  have  been  received, 
ftnd,  by  a  vote  of  the  Government  directors,  they  are  made  an  appendix 
)o  this  report : 
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APPENDIX. 
Exhibit  A. 

Boston,  December  5, 1684 

My  Dear  Sir  :  There  are  certain  questions  of  policy  connected  with  any  propcMl 
nltlmate  settlement  between  the  Government  and  the  Pacific  railroads  whicn seen ti 
me  of  great  importance.  Indeed,  I  regard  a  correct  understanding  of  themu» 
sential  to  the  successful  working  of  any  plan  which  may  be  adopted  ;  and  dioaldtbiT 
be  ignored,  disastt^  will  in  my  opinion  inevitably  result.  This  disaster,  too,  willoot 
be  confined  to  the  corporations ;  for  the  fate  of  the  corporations  and  of  the  Goven- 
ment  debt,  unless  I  am  wholly  mistaken,  are  so  interwoven  that  one  cannot  bepi^ 
judiced  without  prejudicing  the  other.  I,  therefore,  propose  to  submit  my  viewi  m 
these  questions  of  policy  through  yon  to  the  Board  ot  Government  Directors  of  tki 
company  for  such  use  as  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Board  may  deem  Bait«bleaii 
proper. 

1.  It  has  been  urged  in  certain  quarters  that  the  Government  requirements,  lookii| 
to  a  more  speedy  liquidation  of  the  company's  debt,  should  be  put  extremely  hi^* 
BO  high  as  practically  to  absorb  all  net  earnings  and  put  a  stop  to  the  payment tf 
dividends  on  the  company's  stock.  Indeed,  it  has  been  suggested  that  sucn  dividflodl 
should  be  prohibited  by  law  altogether  until  the  eutire  Government  debt  is  wiped  ML 

I  beg  to  submit  that  such  a  course  of  proceeding  would  result  in  conseqneDces  hanQf 
less  injurious  to  the  Government  as  a  creditor,  than  to  the  stockholders  as  its  debtm 
The  inevitable  result  of  putting  a  final  stop  to  dividends  on  Union  Pacific  stock,  aai 
consequently  depriving  it  of  an  investment  value,  will  be  to  cause  it  to  drift  out  tf 
the  hands  of  permanent  holders  into  those  of  speculators.  It  will  t«nd  irresistibly  H 
Wall  street.  Every  one  practically  acquainted  with  the  course  of  secarities  knowi 
this  to  be  a  fa<;t.  There  is  no  competent  business  man  who  will  deny  it ;  and,  iodtedf 
as  the  books  of  the  conipauy  now  show,  the  stopping  of  dividends  even  for  afev 
months,  and  with  the  belief  that  it  is  only  temporary,  has  already  caused  a  moetoi* 
fortunate  reduction  in  the  number  of  small,  permanent  shareholders.  Within  tki 
last  six  months  a  considerable  body  of  iu vestment  stock  has  passed  into  specnliti^ 
hands,  although  not  yet  sufficient  to  control  the  property. 

I,  therefore,  consider  that  we  may  take  this  as  an  indisputable  basis  on  which  te 
forecast  future  events  in  certain  contiugencies.  Accordingly,  if  the  Oovemment,  If 
depriving  the  company  of  the  power  of  paying  dividends,  drives  its  stock  into tki 
hands  of  Wall-street  speculators,  the  property  will  take  the  coarse  which  other  irtS^ 
known  properties  have  taken  iu  the  past.  It  will  share  the  fate  of  the  old  Erifi)  iv 
instance,  and  of  the  Wabash.  It  wnll,  with  absolute  certainty,  and  within  a  tioi 
which  any  one  skilled  in  such  matters  can  measurably  forecast,  be  secured  by  thtif^ 
who  will  seek  its  control  simply  for  the  purpose  of  getting  what  plunder  they  can  Mt 
of  it. 

From  that  time  forward  the  roads  of  this  corporation,  representing  $200,000,0^ 
will  be  operated  as  other  roads  have  been  operated  under  similar  conditions.  H«Mi 
I  submit  that,  though  the  stockholders  would  be  ruined  in  the  first  place,  the  Oi^ 
emment  would  lose  what  is  due  it  in  the  second  place.  The  security  for  its  M 
would  inevitably  be  destroyed  or  made  away  with. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  gravely  maintain  tbat  the  United  States  GonD' 
ment  can  hold  its  own  against  the  machinations  of  Wall-street  sharpers.  It  kt^ 
unwieldy  a  body  to  successfully  attempt  to  do  so.  While  officials  are  endeavorioflf 
every  means  in  their  power  to  perform  their  duty,  street  operators  will,  as  eTtrj^ 
knows,  invariably  obtain  the  a<lvantage  of  them.  The  only  course  which  would  tM 
be  o]>en  for  the  Government  to  pursue  would  be  to  take  possession  of  the  property, i^ 
it'Self  to  manage  it.  The  result  co,ild  easily  bo  foretold — a  Government  road,  UA* 
position  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  brought  in  contact  with  roads  handled  by  prifiii 
parties,  would  scarcely  pay  operating  expenses.  Meanwhile,  before  this,  whitt<J| 
assets  the  company  had,  to  which  the  Government  lien  did  not  strictly  attach,  ww 
have  disappeared. 

I  accordingly  submit  with  confidence  that  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  GovenM* 
to  insert  in  any  bill  which  may  be  prepared,  a  clause  depriving  the  company's  iH* 
of  its  investment  value.  It  will  be  deprived  of  that  value  should  the  power  of  dedtfNf 
dividends  upon  it  be  stopped.    I  therefore  contend  that  it  is  for  the  diieot  andaii^ 
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iterest  of  the  Government  that  the  directors  of  the  company  should  be  responsi- 
r  its  management,  and  should  be  intrusted  with  the  usual  power  of  declaring 
F'nds  out  of  legitimate  net  earnings  after  all  auuiial  claims  of  the  Government 
'  any  bill  which  may  be  framed  shall  have  been  sati.siied.  Of  course  I  have  no 
tion  to  any  penal  provisitm  being  inserted  which  Congress  niaj'  see  tit  to  insert, 
ig  the  directors  criminally  responsible  fordeclaring  or  paying  a  dividend  which 
i)t  been  fairly  earned;  but  I  do  insist  that,  after  this  liability,  of  such  a  charac- 
Congress  sees  fit  to  declare,  has  been  imposed,  they  should  be  intrusted  with 
snal  responsibility  of  directors  in  full  control  of  an  ordinary  property, 
i  it  may  be  urged  that  this  has  been  the  case  heretofore;  the  threat  of  the  peni- 
iry  has  always  hung  over  the  directors,  and  yet  it  has  not  prevented  their  de- 
ig  dividends  which  have  not  been  earned.  This  is  an  entire  mistake.  It  is  true 
*ecently  one  or  more  dividends  have  been  declared  which  hnd  not  been  earned 
\  ihe  year  during  which  they  were  paid  ;  but  no  ilividend  ha«  ever  been  declared 
1  was  not  paid  out  of  surplus  earnings  in  excess  of  every  Government  demand, 
jcurities  representing  which  were  then  in  the  treasury  of  the  company.  This 
joks  of  the  company  will  show,  and  any  expert  that  the  Government  will  em- 
bo  examine  them  will  so  report.  In  regard  to  this  point  there  should  be  no  mis- 
The  charge  that  any  dindend  has  been  made  on  Union  Pacifiv,  stock  which  had  not 
luly  been  fairly  earned  is  one  which  has  only  been  advanced  through  ignorance  or  malice, 
old  not  stand  a  moment^s  legal  investigation. 

would  also  deprecate,  in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  any  attempt  to  tie  up 
isponsible  direction  of  the  road  in  the  matter  of  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the 
any's  assets.  Much  has  been  said  of  lat«  in  regard  to  the  connections  of  the 
I  Pacific  road.  It  has  been  alleged  that  they  were,  in  railroad  parlance,  ** suck- 
By  this  it  is  meant  that  they  fail  to  pay  their  operating  expeuKes,  and  so  deplete 
sources  of  the  main  line,  inst»'ad  of  increasing  them.  This  is  a  wliolly  erroneous 
of  the  sitnation.  The  branches  and  auxiliary  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific  road 
r  constitute  the  only  real  security  the  Government  has  for  the  repayment  of  its 
tedness.  It  is  true  that  certain  of  those  lines  may  not,  according  to  the  returns, 
le  interest  on  their  cost.  Some  of  them,  possibly,  may  not  pay  operating  ex- 
3.  Meanwhile,  those  who  advance  this  criticism  fail  to  take  into  account  the 
bat  it  is  the  business  to  and  from  these  auxiliary  lines  passing  over  the  main 
>f  the  Union  Pacific  which  gives  that  line  itn  most  certain  revenue.  Full 
of  loaded  cars  pass  daily  between  Omaha  and  the  points  where  these  branches 
est  "with  the  main  line,  earning  money  with  every  revolution  of  their  wheels. 
it  not  for  these  branches,  tlie  IJnion  Pacific  wonl<l  be  confined  to  such  small 
raffic  as  it  could  pick  up  at  points  directly  upon  it>s  main  line,  and  to  its  share 
through  transcontiTiental  lousiness  which  has  recently  been  subdivided  by 
hrough  the  construction  of  cotnpeting  routes.  If  this  were  so,  I  should,  as 
BDt  of  the  Union  Pacific,  at  once  advise  the  stockholders  to  surrender  the 
iy  to  the  Government.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  not  be  worth  the  auiount  of 
St  mortgage  upon  it. 

1  being  the  case — and  I  maintain  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  no  man  of  ex- 
ce  in  railroad  matters  in  the  country  can  be  fouml  to  deny  it — it  is  obvious  that 
ire  the  company  must  be  letX  free  to  develop  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  shall 
B,  or  else  it  will  lose  its  traffic.  Other  lines  are  continually  pressing  in  upon 
rritory  which  the  Union  Pacific  has  hitherto  served.  It  is  a  race  in  which  he 
tops  falls.  If,  therefore,  the  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific,  under  the  impres- 
lat  they  are  either  too  incompetent  or  too  corrupt  to  exercise  safe  judgment  in 
,  to  railroad  management,  are  to  be  tied  up  in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  do 
the  occasion  may  hereafter  require,  the  inmiediate  sufierer  will  again  bo  the 
lolder;  but  after  he  has  suffered  the  turn  of  the  Government  will  surely  come, 
cuiity  it  has  for  the  repayment  of  its  debt  will  from  da\  to  day  be  impaired. 
8  point  the  judgment  of  all  competent  railroad  men  will  be  ^onnd  to  agree 
iiy  own. 

lerefore,  would,  in  the  second  place,  urgently  insist  that  any  bill  which  Con- 
nay  frame  or  pass  looking  to  a  permanent  settlemetit  of  this  question  will  fail 
purpose  unless,  so  far  as  future  development  is  concerned,  the  board  of  d'rect- 
the  Union  Pacific  is  intrusted  with  that  power  which  other  board  of  direct- 
ith  whom  they  are  in  competition  uniformly  have.  To  retain  their  tratHo 
inst  be  able  to  extend  their  system  when  occasion  requires.  The  exercise  of 
»wer  on  their  part  in  the  past  has  given  the  company  its  present  value.  Had 
)wer  not  been  exercised,  this  property,  as  I  havealrea<ly  said,  would,  in  my 
n,  not  now  be  worth  the  amount  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds  upon  it.  The  ex- 
of  the  same  power  will  inevitably  be  necessary  in  the  future,  and  there  is  even 
ason  to  lear  that  it  will  in  future  be  abused  than  there  is  evidence  that  it  has 
based  in  the  past. 

Ily,  I  would  submit  that,  as  between  the  Government  and  the  company,  there 
>  practical  courses  now  open,  and  two  courses  only.  One  or  the  other  should  be 
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Exhibit  B. 

liOSTOK,  J 

Ubar  Sih;  TliAt  the  Un  ion  Pact  tic  Railway  Cnni  pan  y,  iiptotbe 
TliumiHii  Hct  ivnH  pnwwd,  liail  noiiiti'tition  wliatevt-rnf  making  any  p 
GoviTiiiiiPTit  (lelit  n-I)idi  mnttirpti  in  t!^>,  LaHbReii  so  f^qiientli 
now  takfii  I'nr  (iniiiti'il  uh  nu  ailiiiitti'il  fnct.  Yet  tbin  aBHertiun  in 
tbiiii;:b  my  couuitctimi  wil.h  tbu  Union  Pacific  an  a  xlockbnlder  da 
sud  Iboncb  I  bavi>  biu'u  on  lti>  bnani  uf  iliivcliou  for  luxa  tban  U 
ablH  1(1  Hiate  with  miipba-siH  tbat  then'  has  beeu  no  time  in  the 
paii.v,  HO  far  an  I  cnii  axrcrtnin,  when  there  was  bo|.  in  the  minds 
Mittled  plan  an  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Goveruaient  debt  sboi 
tiirily. 

I  wan  a  Governini'nt  direct-or  niyself  fur  one  ywr— IWS.  As  s  G 
I  bad  one,  and  only  one,  couvor«iiticm  with  Mr.  Oould,  then  in 
the  company.  Tliat  conversation  related  to  this  very  sahject.  S 
any  deHiifn  of  evarliiifi  ol>IiKations  to  the  Govpruraent,  Mr.  Gould, 
Bubmitleil  ti>  me  a  plan  for  meet itif;  them  in  advance  of  maturity, 
more  than  a  development  of  that  which  had  already  lon^  existed  ii 
of  ihc  company's  direi^tors. 

Brietty,  it  was  tliiH ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my  c 
niOBt  beneficent,  thu  most  biisineSH-like,  and  tbe  must  Guancial 

5 tans  to  meet  the  uhtigationa  to  tbe  Government  which  have  yi 
coeptjng  tbe  Union  I'lMiflc  as  the  first  of  the  transcoutlDental 
the  directors  was  to  secure  fi)r  it,  tbrungh  an  aaxiliaty  railroad  i 
control  of  the  vast  region  of  country  then  unoconpiud  b^v.railroad 
lay  both  north  and  south  of  tbe  unuinal  Hue.  This  auxiliary  syat 
Btmcted  ontof  the  surplus  earninjjH  and  other  spare  int'oine  of  tbi 
bolidHanil  securities  ri-pr<'m.'utinf(it  were  to  remain  in  the  Union  Pa 
Kts.  Di^forethc  year  ItH)  thia  plan  had  liiwn  developed  to  snch  an  e 
pnny  then  owned  600  mill^s  of  auxiliary  road,  represented  by  i 
atouk  and  bonds. 

But  it  is  often  asserlcd  that  these  auxiliary  lines  are  in  the  natn 
Galleit,  and  not  feeders,  of  the  Union  Paeilic.  The  main  line,  it  is 
ter  without  them.  I  have  to  siiy  that  this  view  also  is  totally  erroi 
for  these  auxiliary  lines  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  proper  would  t 
its  first-mortgage  bonds,  and  would  hardly  be  able  t-o  meet  tbe  ii 
This  subject  1  have  already  dwelt  upon  in  a  previous  lettttr.  Nei 
niar  misapprehension  in  rej^ard  to  it  is  so  great  that  the  other  side ' 
to  be  stat«d,  and  again  restated  before  it  ia  appreciated.  Tbe  UDi< 
and  gets  its  profit,  nut  froiu  the  through  husiness  which  guea  ovi 
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Union  Pacific  that  traffic  on  which  it  lived.  Thus,  practically,  the  surplus  earnings 
9f  the  couipany,  after  the  payment  of  reasonable  dividends  to  the  stockholders,  con- 
itituted  a  fund  which  was  regularly  applied  to  the  railroad  development  of  the  neigh- 
boring region,  furnishing  what  was  imperatively  needed  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
to  the  Union  Pacific  the  hulk  of  its  most  remunerative  traffic.  The  Thurman  act  su- 
perseded this  plan.  The  money  which  had  theretofore  been  turned  into  the  business 
and  made  of  inestimable  service  in  developing  the  country  was,  b^  the  operation  of 
that  act,  diverted  to  a  sinking  fund.  In  place,  therefore,  of  supplying  Nevada,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  and  Idaho  with  railroads,  and  insuring  large  profits  to  the  Union  Pacific, 
this  money  was  placed  where  it  has,  as  the  record  shows,  failed  to  be  of  use  to  any 
one.  In  the  sinking  fund  it  has  not  earned  2  per  cent,  interest,  instead  of  the  50  per 
Dent,  which  it  would  have  earned  had  it  been  applied  according  to  the  policy  of  the 
management.    Neither  have  the  people  of  the  interior  got  the  railroads  they  needed. 

The  plan  of  the  directors  was  to  continue  the  system  I  have  described.  They  be- 
lieved that  by  the  year  1894,  when  the  Government  debt  would  become  due,  the  as- 
sets in  the  company's  treasury,  representing  it«  auxiliary  system,  would  be  at  least 
180,000,000,  and  not  improbably  $100,000,000.  The  company  would  then  have  been  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  Qovernmeut  and  offer  it  this  large  railroad  property  as  securitr 
tor  its  debt.  That  it  would  have  been  ample  security  I  do  not  question.  I  thinK 
that  no  railroa<l  man  familiar  with  the  situation  would  question  it.  Had  the  Govern- 
ment then  declined  to  renew  its  loan  upon  this  security  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest, 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  company  t^  go  into  the  money  market,  and,  plac- 
ing a  mortgage  upon  the  whole  property,  to  raise  the  sum  necessary  for  paying  the  GrOT- 
Bmment  off.  As  I  have  said,  under  the  operation  of  the  Thurman  act  it  was  not  pos- 
lible  to  continue  this  policy  of  the  directors.  The  sinking  fund  was  substituted  in 
its  place,  and  the  course  of  events  has  proved  the  sinking-fund  plan  a  failure. 

It  only  remains  to  endeavor  to  devise  some  new  policy  which  shall  enable  the  com- 
pany to  meet  its  obligations.  This  question  is  now  before  Congress,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  it.  Meanwhile,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  the  Grovernment  should 
anderstand  that,  in  future,  the  company  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the  sinking- 
fdnd  policy,  or  even  the  semi-annual  policy  if  imposed  upon  it  by  law,  and  also  to 
ievelop  its  auxiliary  system.  The  money  which  would  suffice  for  the  latter  purpose 
iriil  have  to  be  devoted  to  the  former.  This  seems  to  me,  from  every  point  of  view, 
most  unfortunate.  Only  by  building  up  its  auxiliary  branch  system  could  the  Union 
Pacific  accomplish  what  should  have  been  its  destiny.  It  ought  to  have  supplied  the 
interior  of  the  continent  with  that  railroad  system  which  must  be  supplied  to  it  from 
lome  source  before  development  is  possible.  I  believe  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
[Jnion  Pacific  auxiliary  system,  even  in  its  present  incomplete  form,  the  Government 
is  reasonably  sure  of  receiving  back  what  the  company  owes  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
Imrger  and  more  publicly  useful  plan  which  the  management  of  the  company  had  de- 
rised  has  been  destroyed.  Every  step  to  protect  itself  which  the  Grovernment  has 
hitherto  taken  has  resulted,  according  to  my  best  judgment,  simply  in  depriving  the 
aterior  mountain  region  of  the  continent  of  its  railroads,  and  diminishing  the  secn- 
rity  for  the  repayment  of  the  Government  debt. 

This  view,  I  know,  is  one  not  commonly  taken.  Newspaper  critics  especially  will, 
[  presume,  treat  it  with  derision.*  Nevertheless,  that  it  is  true  is  a  thing  of  which  I 
reel  myself  the  most  absolute  assurance,  although  I  had  no  share  in  that  original 
^licy  which  I  have  described.  I  think,  also,  it  will  be  found  that  those  most  com- 
>etent  to  offer  an  opinion  would  agree  with  me.  In  any  event,  it  seems  to  me  proper 
ihat  this  aspect  of  the  question  should  be  placed  on  record  and  brought  to  the  notice 
>f  members  of  Congress. 
I  remain,  &c., 

CHARLES  F.  ADAMS,  Jr., 

PreaidtmU 


/<^ 


Exhibit  C. 

Boston,  December  26,  1884. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  Inquiry  has  of  late  reached  me  from  several  different  quarters  as  to 
ifhat  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  now  desired,  or  was  endeavoring  to  ob- 
iiftin,  in  the  way  of  legislation  at  Washington. 

As  very  erroneous  statements  on  this  head  are  often  met  with  in  the  columns  of  the 
laily  press,  it  may  be  well  to  explicitly  define  what  the  position  of  the  company  really 
B.  I  will,  therefore,  say  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  at  this  time  has 
io  scheme  in  regard  to  meeting  its  Government  obligations  which  it  is  endeavoring 
W)  have  incorporated  into  law.  The  origiual  policy  of  the  company  in  this  matter  I 
tave  endeavored  to  describe  in  another  communication.  Its  policy  was,  in  brief,  to 
Veat  the  debt  it  owed  to  the  Government  as  it  would  any  other  debt.    When  the  debt 
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matured  it  would  have  to  be  provided  for  at  the  peril  of  the  company.  If  it  wisnot 
provi<led  for  it  would  be  a  valid  lieu  upou  the  property,  which  would  cause  it  tcpw 
out  of  the  haudH  of  its  owners  and  into  those  of  the  creditor. 

With  this  well  understood  liability  impending,  the  sehenie  of  the  directors  wiitt 
yearly  inv»»8t  larj^e  amounts  of  surplus  earnings  iu  a^lditional  railroad  wmstrnctiw, 
the  assets  reiiresenting  which  would  constitute  a  species  of  Hiukiiig  fuud  in  its  trev- 
nry,  oftsetting  in  so  fai  the  d«'bt.  As  I  have  also  said,  pf  all  the  schenieH  yet  devi*d 
this  seems  to  me  to  have  been  at  once  the  most  beueticeut  to  the  country,  the  rao< 
practical  an-l  business-like,  so  far  as  th-  corporation  was  c<»ucerucd,  and  that  wbifh 
afforded  thf  best  secmity  to  the  United  Stares.  Nevertheless,  Congress  intfrveut^ 
and,  by  thM  passage  of  the  Thurman  act,  ma«lH  it  practically  impossible  for  tbeff* 
pany  to  continue  this  policy.  The  money  which  theretotori*  had  been  d»^v<ite«l  ro nil- 
road  building  was,  under  tJie  0])eration  of  the  Thnrmau  act,  diverted  to  the  siukii^ 
fund. 

This  action  of  Congre<w  having  substituted  a  new  plan  in  place  of  that  of  theco* 
pany,  it  only  remained  for  the  directors  to  conform  as  best  they  could  to  thecoDili' 
tions  thus  prescribed,  and  to  do  whatever  was  iu  tiieir  power  to  carry  out  the  pt>Iii7 
imposed  ujion  them.  Such  is  their  position  at  this  time.  They  are  prepared  lovilly 
to  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  Thurman  act. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  understand  it,  the  heads  of  the  national  departments  and  nil  tbr 
loaciiug  meml)ers  of  C<»ngress  agree  that  iu  practical  operation  the  sinking  fund  pr>- 
visions  of  the  Thurman  act  have  not  proved  a  success.  This  is  evident  also  froinlbf 
fact  that  the  money  turned  into  the  fund  has  failed  to  accnmnlat'e  at  all  as  ir  waiitiOp- 
posed  it  would.  The  investments  provided  for  cannot  be  made  at  a  prtifit.  Undrt 
these  circumstances  the  policy  of  the  company  is  simply  to  await  the  action  of  C*^ 
gress.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  ])ropo8e.  It  has  been  i!ic<irrectly  stated  that  tie 
60-year  funding  bill  (so  called)  advocated  by  Railroad  Comfnissioner  Arm-stronj;  e«»- 
anated  from  this  company.  Ou  the  contrary,  the  representatives  of  the  Union  Pairiit 
were  not  consulted  iu  the  preparation  of  that  bill.  Neither  do  tht*y  now  seek  tow- 
cure  its  passage.  They  have  always  been  readj'  to  aflbrd  every  possible  inforinati** 
in  regard  to  their  position  and  resources  which  officials  of  the  Government  may  caO 
for.  They  have  also  very  distinct  ideas  as  to  what  the  resources  ot  thttcoiupiiny  vill 
enable  them  to  do.  Meanwhile,  apart  from  this,  they  await  such  action  as  0»n*;rwi 
in  its  wisdom  may  see  tit  to  take.  They  are  prepared  to  do  whatever  it  is  powiU* 
for  them  to  do  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  new  law  which  may  be  passed. 

I  am  free  to  say  that,  should  such  a  measure  as  that  known  as  the  Thompson  bill, 
which  passed  the  House  of  Reprtrsentatives  during  the  last  session  of  Congrew.  ^•^ 
come  a  law,  I  do  not,  from  such  examination  as  I  nave  been  able  to  make,  s«-ehuw 
the  company  could  live  up  to  its  requirements  and  make  any  return  to  it<^stiK:k- 
holders.  No  railroad  can  be  pros]>erous  the  whole  of  the  net  income  of  whichi* 
absorbed  in  fixed  charges  and  dividends.  A  considerable  ]>art  of  its  snqdnsincome' 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Paciticthat  would  amountto  a  very  large  sum — ma»t  ib* 
nnally  be  put  into  the  property  if  the  property  is  to  be  kept  up  to  the  8»an<l»ri 
This  is  peculiarly  the  ca*<e  with  any  railroad  in  an  undeveloped  conntr\-.  Alarr* 
amount  of  money  must,  so  to  speak,  be  plowed  into*the  soil  every  year,  otherwise t&9 
property  will  deteriorate. 

My  investigations  lead  me  to  suppose  that,  should  any  hill  of  the  nature  of  tb« 
Thompson  bill  become  a  law,  largely  increasing  the  requirenu»nt«  which  the  conipiBf 
must  pay  into  the  sinking  fund,  there  would  not  remain  an  amount  of  surplus  ivf^* 
nue  which  would  more  than  suffice  for  keeping  the  ]>roperty  in  a  stationary  conditiMi 
without  any  provision  being  made  for  necessary  development.  Nothing  would I^ 
main  for  the  sto<'kholders,  and  the  value  of  the  stock  would  depreciat-e  accordinj^lj* 

therefore  should  regard  the  passage  of  this  act  as  iiuist  unfortunate,  not  oDlyft^ 
the  stockholders  of  the  company,  but  for  its  bondholders  also,  as  well  us  for  the  Vuitii 
States.  I  think  it  would  have  a  strong  tendoncy,  which  I  have  already  in  anotbtf 
letter  described,  to  send  the  stock  int4>  the  hands  of  those  who  would* manage ti* 
property  simply  for  what  they  couhi  get  out  it,  and  without  regard  to  its  preserrt- 
tioQ. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  may  be  wholly  wrong  in  apprehending  such  a  result.  KfTV- 
theless,  I  give  it  as  my  best  judgment  up  to  this  time.    Should  the  60-year  fundnf 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  become  a  law,  1  am  under  the  impression  that  it  would Bi* 
impose  an  obligation  greater  than  the  property  could  bear.     It  would  alwctrb  annual^ 
a  large  sum  of  money,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  in  the  general  interest  be  not* 
better  applied  to  construction.     Could  I  have  my  way,  therefore,  acting  for  wbil  I 
believe  to  be  the  benetit  of  both  the  company  and  the  Govemment,  instead  of  osBg 
this  money  in  the  way  pmposed   I  wouhl,  under  any  restrictions  which  Coofn^ 
might  impose,  apply  it  to  the  constructi<m  of  additional  lines  of  railway,  the  Mr 
mortgage  securities  of  which  should  l)e  placed  in  the  handsof  tho  Government  »■■ 
offiiet  ti>  our  maturing  debt.    In  that  way,  in  my  belief,  the  utmost  benefit  wonldbt 
Moured  to  the  company,  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  Interior  mountaiD  legioa  of  tbi 
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ntiy,  and  nltimately  to  the  United  States.  It  would  be  snch  a  measnre  as  this 
t  the  company  would  advocate,  did  it  now  advocate  any  Aaeasure  at  alL  Mean- 
ile,  it  does  not  see  its  way  to  doing  so.  Its  attitude,  accordingly,  is  an  expectant 
.  It  waits  to  see  what  rule  Congress  in  its  wisdom  shall  impose,  and  when  that 
i  is  imposed  it  will  live  up  to  it,  if  it  can.  If  upon  a  fair  trial  the  burden  ex- 
is  the  company's  strength,  we  do  not  doubt  that,  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned^ 
igreea  will  modify  it. 
'rusting  that  I  have  made  myself  clear  in  the  above  explanation, 

I  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

CHARLES  F.  ADAMS,  Jr., 

Pr§$idmi, 
OMjQate  Hoyt,  Esq., 

Chairman  Union  Pacifio  Board  of  Government  JHrecion, 
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BoABD  OF  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington^  February  2,  1885. 

["he  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  a))poiuted  by  the  Presi- 
ler  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  10, 1869,  have  thejhonor 
t  their  sixteenth  annual  report. 

MEETINGS. 

ve  held  three  meetings  during  the  last  year ;  one  in  New  York 
in  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  Indian  supplies,  which  required 
dance  several  days.  A  full  report  of  the  work  done  at  that- 
is  given  by  Commissioner  Lyon,  the  chairman  of  our  purchas- 
littee.  Our  second  meeting  was  at  Mohonk  Lake,  the  residence 
issioner  Smiley.  Besides  the  members  of  the  Board,  about 
ids  of  Indian  rights  were  present  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  Smiley^ 
e  days  were  spent  in  the  discussion  of  topics  relating  to  the 
1  of  Indians,  and  their  progress  towards  citizenship.  Another 
jnfereuce  in  connection  with  our  annual  meeting  was  held  m 
Full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  these  conventions  will  be 
the  Appendix. 

EDUCATION  AND  INDUSTRY. 

ar  1884  has  been  for  all  the  Indians  a  year  of  peace  and  quiets 
eaks  have  called  for  the  intervention  of  military  force;  no  dis- 
has  required  the  services  of  a"  Peace  Commission."  Butthough 
has  been  marked  by  no  special'  excitement,  it  has  been  one  or 
[*ogre88  in  industry  and  education.  More  Indians  are  now  en- 
cultivating  the  soil  and  in  various  mechanical  pursuits  thaO' 
rmer  ])eriod;  and  more  Indian  children  are  attending  industrial,, 
and  day  schools  than  ever  before.  The  progress  in  a  single 
L)t  very  great,  but  looking  back  over  the  whole  period  since  the 
olicy''  was  inaugurated,  we  can  see  evidence  of  growth  in  in- 
),  and  of  progress  in  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  civilized  life, 
wing  statistics,  carefully  compiled  from  the  reports  of  Indiai^ 
nd  from  the  results  of  our  observations,  present  a  comparative 
he  present  condition  of  the  Indians  with  that  of  sixteen  yeard- 

;  in  the  first  item,  the  five  civilized  tribes  are  not  included  im 
)it. 
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[Namber  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  (Alaska  excepted) ,  204,860.] 
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If  the  productions  and  stock  of  tbe  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian 
Territor^^  were  added  the  above  figures  for  1884  would  be  nearly  doubled.. 

The  capacity  of  all  the  schools  of  every  grade  supported  by  Govern- 
ment,  by  the  Stateof  New  York,  and  by  missionary  societies,  is  stated  by 
the  su])erintendent  of  education,  Maj.  J.  M.  Hawarth,  to  be  1331*^9  and 
the  increase  of  attendance  the  last  year  over  the  preceding  year  to  be 
more  than  30  per  cent.  If  we  add  the  schools  of  the  five  civilized  tribes 
'we  have  a  total  capacity  for  24,118  pupils,  and  a  total  attendance  of 
19,593. 

These  figures  show  a  large  advance  in  material  prosperity  and  in  edn- 
'Cation ;  but  they  do  not  exhibit  the  most  important  features  of  this 
progress.  They  do  not  exhibit  the  improved  implements  of  industry 
now  in  use,  many  of  them  ))urchased  by  the  Indians  with  the  proceeds 
•of  their  labor.  They  do  not  show  the  improved  methods  of  agricultoie 
^hich  many  Indians  are  adopting  in  emulation  of  their  white  neighbors. 
And  in  education  mere  statistics  do  not  exhibit  the  improved  characttf 
•of  the  schools  now  established. 

In  our  report  ten  years  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  few  boarding 
and  industrial  schools  then  established  upon  the  reservations  as  the 
most  effective  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indian  pupils.  We 
saw  in  our  visits  to  many  agencies  the  necessity  of  removing  the  chil- 
•dren  from  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the  Indian  camp,  and  of  train- 
ing them  in  the  vai  ions  branches  of  industry'.  And  two  years  later  we 
recommended  the  establishment  of  industrial  and  agricultural  boarding 
^schools.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  such  schools  upon  the  reservi- 
tions  in  which  industrial  education  is  given  to  some  extent  has  increMd 
to  eighty-three,  and  six  large  training  and  agricultural  schools,  vii, 
Hampton,  Carlisle,  Forest  Grove,  Genoa,  Lawrence,  and  Ghilocco,  hate 
been  organized.  Besides  these,  the  Santee  Normal  Training  School  in 
Nebraska,  the  Albuquerque  in  New  Mexico,  the  Lincoln  in  Philadelphiit 
White's  Institutes  at  Wabash,  Indiana  and  at  Houghton,  Iowa,  and 
several  others  are  managed  by  religious  and  other  societies,  with  Got- 
-emment  aid.  In  all  these  institutions  industrial  training  is  made  a  proa- 
jnent  feature,  and  even  in  some  of  the  day  schools  such  lustmctioD 
as  given  to  a  limited  extent.  The  policy  of  education  and  indnstiiil 
Gaining  may  now  be  regarded  as  adopted  by  Government,  and  indorsed 
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>lic  opinion.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made.  What  is  needed 
tinuance  in  well  doing  and  rapid  enlargement  of  means  to  secure 
r  and  better  results.  In  our  treaties  with  the  Sioux,  Kiowas, 
iches,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  others  of  the  wilder  tribes, 
ion  is  made  for  the  education  of  all  children  between  the  ages 
and  sixteen  years.  In  the  sixteen  years  of  the  existence  of  these 
5S  we  have  failed  to  furnish  the  necessary  means  to  carry  them 
id  no  earnest  effort  h«is  been  made  to  secure  the  compliance  of  the 
is  with  their  part  of  the  agreement.  If  the  Government  had  pro- 
school  facilities  and  then  insisted  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the 
stipulations,  the  young  men  and  women  of  these  wild  tribes  would 
ave  the  benefits  of  a  common  school  education,  ind  be  fitted  for 
ized  life  without  further  Government  aid.  All  these  years  the 
debt  has  been  accumulating  till  it  now  amounts  to  more  than 
,()00.  The  exact  sum  as  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Int<»rior  is 
•70().  No  good  reason  can  be  given  for  delaying  the  payment  of 
ibt.  We  have  urged  it  again  and  again.  The  Secretary  of  the 
>r  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  have  urged  it  more 
nee.  It  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  repeated,  and  kept  be- 
le  public  until  the  people  shall  instruct  their  representatives  not 
)  redeem  the  national  honor  in  this  matter,  but  to  do  more,  to  de- 
id  establish  a  comprehensive  system  of  education  for  all  Indians, 
me  has  come  for  a  forward  movement  along  the  whole  line.  We 
ixperimeuted  enough  to  satisfy  everybody  that  Indian  childrea 
*rn  as  well  as  others.  We  have  money  enough  and  we  have  well 
i  teachers  enough.  All  we  want  is  courage  to  do  what  is  obvi- 
bhe  right  and  the  wise  thing  to  do. 

HOMES  AND  L,JiW. 

have  continued  our  efforts  to  secure  wise  legislation  to  give  to 
IS  the  same  rights  that  all  other  races  enjoy  in  our  country.  And 
^in  to  see  more  advance  in  that  direction.  The  tradition  that  In- 
inust  be  kept  apart,  shut  up  on  reservations,  and  treated  as  dis- 
lationalities,  is  beginning  to  yield,  and  public  sentiment  in  favor 
ting  them  as  men,  with  the  same  rights  and  duties  as  other  men, 
lily  growing. 

nieasuresof  legislation  m  which  wehave  taken  the  greatest  interest 
i  ''Act  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the 
8  reservations,  and  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
and  Territories  over  the  Indians,"  introduced  by  Senator  Coke, 
e  "Act  to  divide  a  portion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sioux  nation 
ans,  in  Dakota,  into  separate  reservations,  and  to  secure  the  re- 
^hment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  remainder,"  introduced  by  Sen- 
awes.  Abstracts  of  these  acts  will  be  f^mnd  in  the  appendix  to 
|ibrt.  Both  bills  were  passed  in  the  Senate  last  winter,  and  have 
ivorably  reported  by  the  Indian  Committee  of  the  House.  If  not 
id  out  by  the  pressure  of  other  bills,  we  are  confident  that  they 
passed  by  tho  present  Congress.  We  do  not  expect  an  immediate 
tieral  change  of  the  condition  of  all  Indians  as  the  result  of  these 
res.  Many  are  not  yet  ready,  and  will  not  be  ready  for  some 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered.  But  some  tribes, 
I  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  in  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Wiscon- 
d  the  smaller  tribes  iu  the  Indian  Territory,  are  waiting  and  have 
irs  been  asking  for  patents  to  their  homesteads.  The  example  of 
nahas,  who  through  the  noble  and  untiring  efforts  of  Miss  A.  0. 
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Fletcher,  have  receivec?  allotmeDts  iu  severalty  and  patents  under  the 
act  of  Congress,  approved  August  7,  1882,  is  instructive  and  encourag- 
ing. The  agent  tor  these  Indians,  Maj.  George  W.  Wilkinson  repom 
in  regard  to  the  matter  as  follows  : 

The  principal  eveut  of  importauce  of  the  past  year  liaa  b«*en  the  coiupletioD  of  the 
work  of  allotting;  to  the  Indians  their  lauds  in  Beveralty,  in  accordance  with  th^act 
of  Congre^  a^jproved  Au>cuHt  7,  le82 ;  75,9H1  acres  were  allotted  in  954  8t^parat«  allot* 
ments  to  1,194  persons.  This  number  inclndos  the  wives,  they  receiving;  their  landt 
with  their  respective  husbands.  About  r>r),4.''»0  acres  remain  to  be  ]iatented  to  the  tribe 
according  to  the  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  born  during  the  period  of  thetnij>t 
patents. 

In  the  four  townships  nearest  the  railroad  326  allotments  were  taken,  showing  the 
practical  appreciation  by  the  people  of  a  near  market  for  their  pro<ince.  In  town- 
ship 24,  ran^e  7  east  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  105  allotments  were  made.  The 
portion  of  this  township  lying  west  of  the  railroad  and  unalloted  to  Indians  ▼» 
opened  last  April  to  white  settlement,  and  was  immediately  occupied.  The  unallotted 
portion  of  this  township  east  of  the  railroad  will  next  year  be  iu  the  market,  and  the 
Indians  located  there  will  be  surrounded  by  white  neighbors,  and  thus  be  bronjsht  in 
close  contact  with  civilized  i)eople.  All  the  land  lyinp  near  the  white  settlenieotA 
which  skirt  the  southern  portir»n  of  the  reservation  is  allotted  ;  and  the  Indians,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  inclined  to  be  progressive,  are  seekinp^  rather  than  avoiding 
accociations  with  the  white  people.  This  is  a  good  indication.  Pnigress  cannot  m 
made  in  isolation. 

The  increasing  crops  of  the  Omahas  to  be  marketed  make  them  an  ini|>ortant  factor 
in. tilt)  i)rosperity  of  tne  growing  villages  in  their  vicinity,  and  the  tradeixmen  in  the 
villages  encourage  their  efforts.  The  peojjle  seem  mor«  and  mr»re  in  earnest  to  ad- 
vance in  their  farmer's  mode  of  life.  The  st^curity  of  their  tenure  of  their  land  has 
had  an  excellent  iiiiluence. 

The  very  thorough  manner  in  which  the  work  of  allotting  those  lands  was  done, 
and  the  practical  instructions  given  them  at  the  same  time,  have  given  those  people 
an  impetus  which  will  never  be  lost.  The  thanks  of  every  one  of  these  people,  and 
mine  with  them,  are  heartily  given  to  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher  for  her  noble  work.  Hence- 
forth the  land  follows  descent  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  registiT 
kept  by  Miss  Fletcher  will  facilitate  in  securing  the  proper  inheritance.  This  registry, 
giving  as  it  does  the  exact  statiin  of  the  families  as  they  will  be  recognized  by  the 
Government  in  the  patents,  will  also  render  valuable  a>sistatic(^  in  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  family,  a  most  important  matter  in  the  welfare  of  this  people. 

We  look  for  good  results  from  this  work  completed.  Our  ordy  fear 
is  that  funds  accruing  from  the  sale  of  unallotted  lands  may  be  made  a 
permanent  annuity  fund,  and  be  a  temptation  to  idleness,  as  annnities 
have  been  iu  so  many  cases.  If  this  money  can  be  soon  expended  for  the 
support  of  schools  and  other  good  improvements,  and  ttie  Omahas  made 
dependent  upon  their  own  industry,  they  will  soon  be  like  their  white 
neighbors,  good  citizens  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

The  influence  of  this  allotment  of  the  Omaha  lands  has  already  been 
felt  far  beyond  that  reservation.  Messages  and  delegations  from  tribes 
in  Dakota  and  the  Indian  Territory  have  been  sent  to  Miss  Fletcher, 
asking  her  to  come  and  give  them  "papers''  so  that  they  may  know 
what  lauds  they  own. 

The  need  of  law  both  to  protect  Indians  from  de))redations  and  to 
punish  criminals  among  themselves  has  long  been  felt.  It  has  b^n  pro- 
posed to  euHct  a  separate  code  of  law  for  Indians,  with  all  the  machinery 
of  courts  and  judges  and  juries,  upon  the  several  reservations.  But«  aside 
from  the  great  expense  of  sucli  a  system,  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
it  would  perpetuate  the  evil  that  has  grown  out  of  our  treaty  and  reser- 
vatinn  policy  of  keeping  the  Indians  apart  from  all  others,  and  of  main- 
taining a  hundred  petty  sovereignties  within  our  borders.  We  believe 
that  the  laws  which  are  good  enough  for  all  other  kindreds  and  peoples 
and  tribes  and  nations  are  good  enough  for  Indians.  And  they  are  as 
capable  of  understanding  the  proceedings  of  justice  as  millions  of  others 
who  are  now  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land.     We,  therefore,  heartily 
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approve  the  ameDdment  to  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  offered  by  Mr. 
Dutcheou  and  adopted  by  the  House,  placinjj;  the  Indians  under  law  in 
certain  respects.  Meantime,  until  that,  or  the  Coke  bill,  which  extends 
>ver  thein  the  laws  of  the  States  and  Territories,  shall  become  a  law,  the 
3oort8  of  Indian  offenses  established  by  Commissioner  Price,  seem,  so  far 
ets  we  have  observed,  to  be  doing  good  service.  The  account  of  the 
vrorking  of  such  courts,  given  at  our  Mohonk  conference  by  General 
Milroy  in  charge  of  the  Yakama  Ageucy,  is  graphic  and  instructive.  It 
may  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  conference  in  our 
A^ppendix. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

The  solution  of  the  Indian  jiroblem  is  citizenship,  and  we  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  to  declare  by  an  act  of  Congress  that  every  Indian 
t>orn  within  the  territorial  limits  of  tlie  United  JStates  is  a  citizen  of  the 
Crnite4  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof.  Many  Indians  have 
already  adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  are  self-supporting,  and  man- 
age their  business  with  success.  A  large  number  are  taxpayers.  Many 
are  well  educated,  some  are  graduates  of  our  northern  colleges.  Soofie 
are  lawyers,  doctors,  and  preachers ;  and  yet,  under  our  laws  as  inter- 
preted by  tbe  courts,  there  is  no  way  by  which  even  these  educated,  self- 
sapporting  Indians  can  gain  a  title  to  tbe  rights,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens.  The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  the  question  of  Indian  citizenship  is  of  great  interest 
and  importance.  The  decision  was  rendered  November  3,  1884,  in  the 
case  of  Elk  v.  Wilkina.  The  plaintiff  was  an  Indian  who  brought  action 
in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Nebraska 
against  the  registrar  of  one  of  the  wards  of  the  city  of  Omaha  for  refus- 
ing to  register  him  as  a  qualified  voter  therein.  The  full  text  of  the  de- 
i^ision  is  as  follows  : 

An  Indian,  born  a  member  of  one  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  United  States 
which  BtiU  exists  and  is  recognized  as  a  tribe  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
>rho  has  voluntarily  separated  himself  from  his  tribe,  and  taken  up  his  residence 
iunong  the  white  citizens  of  the  State,  but  who  has  not  been  naturalized  or  taxed  or 
recoffoized.  as  a  citizen  either  by  the  United  States  or  by  the  State,  is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  tirnt  section  of  the  fourteentli  article  of 
Mnendments  of  the  Constitution. 

A  i>etition  alleging  that  the  plaintiff  is  an  Indian,  and  was  born  within  the  United 
States,  and  has  severed  his  tribal  relation  to  the  Indian  tribes,  and  fully  and  com- 
pletely surrendered  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  still  so  con- 
tinaes  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  city  of  Omaha,  does  not  show  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  under  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendments  of  the  Constitution. 

This  decision  is  sustained  by  the  citation  of  numerous  authorities  to 
the  intent  and  purport  that,  "Incjians,  though  not,  strictly  speaking, 
foreign  states^  were  alien  nations,  distinct  political  communities,  with 
whom  the  United  States  might  and  did  habitually  deal  as  they  thought 
fit,  either  through  treaties  by  the  President  and  Senate  or  through  acts 
of  Congress  " ;  that  they  *'  owed  allegiance  to  their  several  tribes,  and 
were  not  a  part  ot  the  people  of  the  United  States.^  "  They  were  never 
deemed  citizens  of  the  United  States  except  upon  explicit  provision  of 
treaty  or  statute  to  that  effect."  ^^An  Indian  cannot  make  himself  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  without  the  consent  or  cooperation  of  the 
Bovemmeut.'' 

A  dissenting  opinion  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  with  whom 
Concurred  Mr.  Justice  Wood,  in  which  it  is  argued  that  the  "averment 
^hat  the  plaintiff  is  a  citizen  and  bona  fide  resident  of  Nebraska  implies 
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in  law  tbat  be  is  subject  to  taxation  and  is  taxed  in  tbat  State."  Id  the 
civil  ri^bts  act  of  April  9,  18GG,  it  was  i)rovided  tbat  "all  persons  born 
in  tbe  United  States  and  not  subject  to  any  foreign  power,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of  tbe  United 
States.  Tbis  is  tbe  first  general  enactment  making  persons  of  tbe  In- 
dian race  citizens  of  tbe  United  States.  Exclusion  of  Indians  not  taxed 
evinced  a  purpose  to  include  tbose  subject  to  taxation  in  the  State  of 
their  residence."  Tbe  debate  in  Congress  when  tbis  act  wa«  under  con- 
sideration and  tbe  veto  message  of  President  Johnson  are  cit^jd  to  sus- 
tain tbis  view,  making  it  "  manifest  that  one  purpose  of  tbe  act  of  18(i6 
was  to  confer  national  citizenship  upon  a  part  of  tbe  Indian  race  in  this 
country,  such  as  resided  in  one  of  the  States  or  Territories,  and  were 
subject  to  taxation  and  other  public  burdens."  The  Itnguage  of  Judge 
Cooley  is  also  quoted,  from  his  edition  of  Story's  Constitution  :  "  When, 
however,  the  tribal  relations  are  dissolved,  when  tbe  headship  of  the 
chief  or  the  authority  of  the  tribe  is  no  longer  recognized,  and  tbe  in- 
dividual IndiaTi,  turning  jiis  back  upon  bis  fi)rmer  mode  of  life,*make9 
himself  a  nM?mber  of  the  civilized  community,  the  case  is  wbolly  altered. 
He  then  no  longer  acknowledges  a  divided  allegiance;  be  joins  himself 
to  the  body  politic;  he  gives  ])roof  of  bis  iwirpose  to  adopt  tbe  habits  and 
customs  of  civilized  life,  and  sis  his  case  is  then  within  the  terms  of  this 
amendment,  it  would  seem  tbat  bis  right  to  protection  in  person,  prop- 
erty, and  privileges  must  be  as  complete  as  tbe  allegiance  to  tbe  gov- 
ernment to  which  he  must  then  be  held;  as  complete,  in  short,  as  that 
of  any  other  native-born  inhabitant.'' 

However  cogent  the  dissenting  opinion,  the  decision  of  tbe  court  must 
be  accepted  as  settling  the  question  of  law ;  and  it  furnishes  tbe  strongest 
reason  for  new  and  explicit  legislation  on  tbis  subject. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  number  of  Indians  to  whom  we  think  this 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  apply  ;  we  refer  to  tbose  resid- 
ing in  the  territory  ceded  to  us  by  Mexico  in  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo.  Under  the  Mexican  constitution,  Indians  were  citizens  of  that 
country.  This  is  clearly  and  fully  shown  in  decisions  of  tbe  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  tbe  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Archibald  A.  Eitcbie  (17  Howard): 

*  *  The  titlo  of  Francisco  Solauo,  an  Indian,  to  a  tract  of  land  iu  California, 
particularly  set  forth.  Althon^Ii  Solano  wuh  an  Indian,  yot  be  was  competent  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  Mexico  at  thu  time  of  the  grant  to  take  and  hold  real  pro(>ert7. 
The  plan  of  Iguahi,  adopted  by  tbe  revolutionary  Government  of  Mexico  in  IrtJi,  JiM 
all  the  successive  public  documents  and  decresof  that  country,  recognized  an  equality 
amongst  all  the  inliabitants.  whether  Europeans,  Africans,  or  Indians ;  and  tbe  decree 
of  lc^4,  providing  for  colonization,  recognized  the  citizenship  of  tbe  Indians,  and  their 
right  to  hold  land. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  delivered  the  opinion,  from  whicb  we  quote  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  plan  of  Iguala  is  referred  to,  adopted  February  24, 1821,  in  which  it  is  declared 
that  *'all  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain,  without  dirttinction,  whether  Enropeani^ 
Africans,  or  Indians  are  citizens  of  this  monarchy";    *"    *    and  that  *'the  penon 

the  Qoveroment.'' 

'  ebniary  24.  IttS, 

declaivs  the  equality 

of  civil  rights  of  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  tbe  empire  whatever  may  be  their  origin 
in  the  four  quarters  of  tbe  earth."  The  other  reaffirms  the  three  enaniDteefl  of  the 
plan  of  Iguala:  1.  Independence;  2.  The  Catholic  religion;  and  3.  Union  of  aU  Mexi- 
cans of  w  hatevor  race. 

•  •  •  •  »     •  •  • 

The  Indian  race  having  participated  largely  in  the  struggle,  resnltiDg  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Spanish  power  and  in  tbe  erection  of  an  independent  GovemmeDt, it 
was  natural  that  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new  Government,  the  previooi 
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[political  and  social  dIstiDction  in  favor  of  the  European  or  SpaDisb  blood  should  b» 
ibolished,  aud  equality  of  rigbtn  and  privileges  established.  Hence  the  article  to  this 
dffect  in  the  plan  of  Iguala,  and  the  decree  of  the  first  Congress  declaring  the  equality 
of  civil  rights,  whatever  may  be  their  race  or  country.  These  solemn  declarations  of 
the  political  power  of  the  Government  had  theetfect,  necessarily,  to  invest  the  Indiana 
nrith  the  privileges  of  citizenship  as  etfectnally  as  had  the  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States,  of  lo7H,  to  invest  all  those  persons  with  these  privileges  re- 
nding in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  who  adhered  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies  ($ 
Pet.,  99,  121).     •     •    * 

Oar  conclusion  is  that  he  (Solano)  was  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
nent  at  the  time  of  the  grant  to  him,  and  that,  as  such,  he  was  competent  to  take, 
dold,  and  convey  real  property  the  same  as  any  other  citizen  of  the  republic. 

In  a  decision  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  V8,  Joseph  (Otto,  4),  relating  to  the  Indians  of  the  village  or 
pueblo  of  Taos,  in  New  Mexico,  it  is  held  : 

3.  That  they  have  a  complete  title  to  their  land,  and  are  not  an  Indian  tribe 
irithin  the  meaning  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

The  character  and  history  of  these  people  are  not  obscure,  but  occupy  a  well-known 
(Mige  in  the  story  of  Mexico  from  the  cou(iuest  of  the  country  by  Coi-tez  to  the  cession 
>f  this  part  of  it  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo.     •     »     ♦ 

The  Faeblo  Indians,  if«  indeed,  they  can  be  called  Indians,  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  nomadic  tribes.  The  degree  of  civilization  to  which  they  had  attained  cen- 
turies before,  their  willing  submission  to  all  the  laws  of  the  Mexican  Government,  the 
foil  recognition  by  that  Government  of  all  their  ci\il  rights,  including  that  of  voting 
uid  holding  office,  aud  their  absorption  into  the  great  mass  of  the  population  (except 
that  they  hold  their  lands  in  common),  all  forbid  that  they  should  be  classed  with 
the  Indian  tribes  for  whom  the  intercourse  acts  were  made.  *  *  *  If  the  Pueblo 
Indians  differ  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  in  holding  lands  in  common 
and  in  a  certain  patriarchal  form  of  domestic  life,  they  only  resemble  in  this  regard 
the  Shakers  and  other  communistic  societies  in  this  country  aud  cannot  for  that  roi^ 
son  be  classed  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking. 

.We  have  been  nrged  by  counsel,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  to  declare  that 
they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  New  Mexico.  But  abiding  by  the  rule 
which  we  think  ought  always  to  govern  tbis  court,  to  decide  nothing  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  the  judgment  we  are  to  render,  we  leave  that  question  until  it  shall  be 
made  in  some  case  where  the  rights  of  citizenship  are  necessarily  involved.  *  •  • 
The  Pneblo  Indians  *  ♦  *  hold  their  lands  by  a  right  superior  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Their  title  dates  back  to  grants  made  by  the  Government  of  Spain 
hefore  the  Mexican  revolution — a  title  which  was  fully  reco«>nized  by  the  Mexican 
Government  and  protected  by  it  in  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  by  which  this 
conntry  and  the  allegiance  of  its  inhabitants  were  transferred  to  the  United  States. 

Now  turning  to  the  treaty  above  referred  to,  ratified  February  2,  1848,  we  read : 

**Abt.  8.  Mexicans  •  *  *  who  shall  prefer  to  remain  in  the  said  Territories  (pre- 
Tionsly  belonging  to  Mexico)  may  either  retain  the  title  and  rights  of  Mexican  citi- 
zens or  acquire  those  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  they  shall  be  under  obli- 
fation  to  make  their  election  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  rati- 
cation  of  this  treaty ;  and  those  who  shall  remain  in  the  said  Territories  after  the 
expiration  of  that  year  without  having  declared  their  intention  to  retain  the  charac- 
ter of  Mexicans  shall  be  considered  to  have  elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

"Art.  9.  Mexicans  who  in  the  Territories  aforesaid  shall  not  preserve  the  charac- 
ter of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  conformably  with  what  is  stipulated  in  the 
preceding  article,  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States  and  be 
admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  iu  the  mean  time  shall  be  maintained  and  pro- 
tectCHd  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  and  secured  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  without  restriction. '^ 

We  find  no  record  of  any  specific  act  of  Congress  to  admit  Mexicans 
"to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.'^ 
But  Territorial  and  State  governments  have  been  organized,  and  Mexi- 
cans have  been  recognized  as  citizens,  and  inasmuch  as  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  Territories,  without  distinction  of  race,  were  classed  as 
Mexicans  and  Mexican  citizens,  we  see'no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  Indians  of  all  the  Territories  ceded  by  Mexico  are  citizens  of 
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the  United  States.  It  may  be  that  some — the  Apaches  and  Navajos— 
•were  in  a  state  of  hostility,  and  were  public  enemies  to  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  made,  and  therefore  were  not  included 
in  its  provisions.  Bat  no  such  exceptions  are  expressly  made,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  secure  the  rights  of  all 
fiuch  Indians  as  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  the  Pimas,  Maricopas,  and 
Papagos  of  Arizona,  and  the  Mission  and  other  bands  in  California. 

They  are  a  peaceable,  industrious,  and  simple-hearted  i)eople,  and 
though  ignorant  are  as  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  citizenship 
as  many  of  their  neighbors.  On  this  point  we  quote  from  a  recent  let- 
ter of  General  George  Crook,  U.  S.  A.,  whose  long  exi>erience  amoDg 
the  Indians  cf  the  Southwest  entitles  his  opinion  to  great  weight : 

The  propoRition  I  make  on  behalf  of  the  Iiidinn  is  that  he  is  at  this  moment  CApibk, 
with  very  little  instrnctiou,  of  exerci«in;i:  every  manly  rij;ht ;  he  doesn't  need  to  bjiTeN 
mnch  guardianship  as  many  ])eople  would  have  us  believe  ;  what  he  does  need  is  pro- 
tection under  the  law  ;  the  privilege  of  8uin«x  in  the  courts,  which  privilejje  miiiftb« 
founded  upon  the  franchise  to  be  of  the  slight^'st  value.  If  with  ihe  new  prerogatiTct, 
individual  Indians  continue  to  use  alcoholic  stimulants,  we  must  expect  to  see  tbrti 
rise  or  fall  socially  as  do  white  men  under  similar  circumstances.  For  my  own  part, 
I  question  very  mnch  whether  we  should  not  tind  the  Indians  who  would  then  be 
^drunkards,  to  l>e  the  very  same  ones  who  under  present  surrouudin^rs  ex|>erieDC«  do 
difticulty  whatever  in  gratifying  this  cursed  appetite.  The  great  majority  of  the  In- 
dians are  wise  enough  to  recognize  the  fact  that  licjuor  is  the  worst  foe  to  their  id- 
vancement.  Complaints  have  frequently  been  made  by  them  to  me  that  well-knowB 
parties  have  maintained  this  illicit  traffic  with  members  of  their  tribe,  but  no  cb«k 
•could  be  imposed,  or  ))unishment  secured,  for  the  very  gwjd  reason  that  Indian  tMti- 
mony  carries  no  weight  whatever  with  a  white  jury.  Now  bj-  arming  the  red  man 
with  the  franchise  we  remove  this  impediment  and  provide  a  cure  for  the  very  ctH 
which  seems  to  excite  so  much  apprehension;  besides  this,  we  would  open  a  greater 
field  of  industrial  development.  The  maj  rity  of  the  Indians  whom  I  liave  met  arc 
perfectly  willing  to  work  for  their  white  neighbors  to  whom  they  can  make  themselves 
serviceable  in  uiany  offices,  such  as  teaming,  herding,  chopping  wood,  cutting  bay, 
and  harvesting;  and  for  such  labor  there  is  at  nearly  all  times  a  corresponding  de- 
mand at  reasonable  wages.  Unfortunately,  there  :ire  many  unscrupulous  charact«*w 
to  be  found  near  all  reservations  who  don't  hesitate,  after  employing  Indians,  to  de- 
fraud them  of  the  full  amount  agreed  upon.  Several  such  instances  have  been  brought 
to  my  notice  during  the  pre^^ent  year,  but  there  was  no  help  for  the  Indian  who  could 
not  bring  suii  in  the  courts. 

Every  such  swindle  is  a  discouragement  both  to  the  Indian  most  din»ctly  concerned 
and  to  a  large  circle  of  interested  frit'uds,  who  naturally  prefer  the  relations  of  idlenew 
to  work  which  brings  no  remuneration. 

Our  object  should  be  to  get  as  much  voluntary  labor  from  the  Indian  as  possible. 
Every  dollar  honestly  gained  by  hard  work  is  so  much  subtracted  from  the  hostile el^ 
ment  and  a<ldf»d  to  that  which  is  laboring  for  peace  and  civilization. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  most  emphati<'ally  that  the  American  Indian  is  the  io* 
tellectnal  peer  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  various  nationalities  we  have  assimilated  to 
our  laws,  customs,  and  language.  He  is  fully  able  to  protect  himself  if  the  b^ot 
be  given  and  the  courts  of  law  not  closed  against  him. 

If  our  aim  be  to  remove  the  aborigine  from  a  state  of  servile  dependence,  we  cannot 
begin  in  a  better  or  more  practical  way  than  by  making  him  think  well  of  himsell 
to  force  upon  him  the  knowledge  that  ho  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  nation,  clotbed 
with  all  its  political  privileges,  entitled  to  share  in  all  its  l>enefit8.  Our  present  treal- 
ment  degrades  him  in  his  own  eyes,  by  making  evident  the  difference  l>otween  hisotrn 
condition  and  that  of  those  about  him.  To  suin  up,  my  panacea  for  the  Indian  troabte 
is  to  make  the  Indian  self-supporting,  a  condition  which  can  never,  in  my  opinioD,be 
Attained  so  lon|^  as  the  privileges  which  have  made  labor  honorable,  reapectable,  and 
Able  to  defend  itself  be  withheld  from  him. 

THE  INDIAN  TEBBITOEY. 

We  are  glad  that  earnest  attention  is  at  last  turned  to  the  Indian 
Territory.  Ten  years  ago  we  recommended  that  a  goverameDt  be  estab^ 
lisbed  over  the  Territory,  not  inconsistent  with  existing  treaties,  the 
legislative  body  to  be  elected  by  the  people ;  that  United  States  oonrti 
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and  criminal  jurisdiction  be  organized  wltbin  said  Territory, 
id  by  the  treaties  of  1866 ;  and  that  the  people  have  a  right 
esented  in  Congress  by  a  delegate.  And  two  years  ago  we 
entiou  to  the  growing  evil  of  leasing  l.irge  tracts  of  grazing 
to  the  danger  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  Territory,  except 
part  actually  occupied  by  Indians,  will  be  in  the  possession 
lonopolies.  We  hope  that  the  investigation  now  going  on 
ropositions  now  before  Congress  will  lead  to  some  good  result, 
itions  are  conducted  in  a  fair  and  wise  and  kindly  spirit,  we 
at  an  agreement  may  be  made  for  the  organization  of  a  gov- 
3xtending  over  the  whole  Territory  in  place  of  the  several 
ouncils  now  maintained,  each  too  weak  to  enforce  its  laws, 
g  no  common  bond  of  union.  This  would  lead  ultimately  to 
sion  of  the  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  Its  unoccu- 
5  would  be  sold  to  hardy,  enterprising  settlers,  who  would  de- 
resources  of  the  country  and  give  it  prosi)erity.  It  is  evident 
thing  must  be  done,  for  the  Indian  Territory  cannot  always 
I  seclusion.  The  annual  trouble  in  Oklahoma  has  already 
serious  magnitude,  and  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  whole 
3  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  wise  measures  to  settle  the 
in  dispute. 
>mmend  then — 

organization  of  a  government  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
[leclaration  by  Congress  that  Indians  are  citizens  of  the  United 

prompt  passage  of  the  general  allotment  bill  and  the  Sioox 

►n  bill. 

rge  increase  of  the  facilities  for  education-— especially  indns- 

ation. 

CLINTON  B.  FISK,  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  H.  LYON. 

ALBEET  K.  SMILEY. 

WILLIAM  McMICHABL. 

JOHN  K.  BOIES. 

WILLIAM  T.  JOHNSON. 

ORANGE  JUDD. 

MERRILL  E.  GATES. 

JOHN  CHARLTON. 

E.  WHITTLESEY,  Secretary. 

m.  Secretary  op  the  Intebiob. 
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for  t.lie  iDiiiaii  service  were  nppneil  nnd  pulilicly  read  on  the  '^tl 
Oovrrniiieat  warehoiii*,  Nos.  fi.T  and  *i7  Wooster  titreel.  New  Yorl 
the  Hon.  Hiram  Price,  CumuiiHHiuner  uf  ladinii  AffairH,  Sfr.  K.  1 
the  Hon.  Secrel-ary  of  thf  luterior  Uepartiueiit,  aud  tlie  follon 
Board  of  Indian  CouimiMBion.'m :  General  Clinfm  B.  l''isk,  Gei 
WilliBm  H.  Lirou,  Albert  K.  Miiiiley,  William  MrMicbael,  and  Ju 

The  liiddiTB  were  Inrjiely  rejueiieuted :  also  reiiortera  from  th< 
papers.  The  competition  aiuciDg  bidders nait  very  gieat,as  tberc 
»uil  tlfly-two  proi'osi's  receiv^,  ond  from  wljicn  oiie  hundred 
tracts  were  made.  Frnni  tbe  large  iiuuntit.v  and  variety  of  sam 
there  was  but  little  difflctilty  in  makiug  Buituble  seleRtions  for  tb 
Dsnally  low  prices,  loner  in  many  inntAno's  than  package  prices 

The  followinu  well-known  uierchante  assirted  yonr  coniuiiitee 
of  articles  of  good  value  at  prices  offered,  and  inHpecting  coods 
Ijert  Cornell,  for  dry  goods;  T.  J.  Puiue,  for  groceries  ;  Edwin 
A.  T.  Anderson,  for  clothing  delivery ;  R.  B.  Cnrrier,  for  boot*  an 
for  hal«  and  caps;  W.  L.  Miller,  for  liarnew  and  leather;  B.  L. 
nrat  implenientH,  stoves,  &c. ;  H.  C.  Uiaves,  for  hardware  deli 
for  wagons ;  E.  R.  Livennnre,  for  dunr;  Phiue&a  Ay  em,  for  pain 


rerinft  good 

pies,  as  they  have  learned  that  no  goods  would  be  received  d 
respect  to  ibe  samples  from  wbicli  their  awards  were  made,  and 
than  nsnol,  n  itb  new  contraetor». 

The  bids  for  beef  to  lie  delivered  at  the  Pine  Ridge.  Boaebnd 
agencies  not  being  eatisfactory  were  rejected,  and  new  bids,  calliii] 
pounds,  with  dates  of  delivery  changed,  were  oiiened  in  Wasbii 
iDg  In  a  saving  to  the  Government  of  nearly  $100,000. 

.r — ■...__ ..  |.ppQj[  that  the  purchases  of  beef 


unonnting  for  maoy  years  past  to  more  than  |1,000,000  a  jeftr, 
in  their  jadgnient,  ongbt  to  lie  raised  by  the  Indiana,  and  won 
allotted  to  them  in  severalty  and  practical  farmers  were  empio; 


n  fanning  and  stock- raising.  They  could  as  readily  learn  to  r 
aaponiea and  dogs. 

The  awards  for  agricnltnral  implements,  honiiehold  fnmitnre,  oi 
were  mostly  made  to  western  manufuctnrerB,  and  were  inspected 
E.  L.  Cooper,  who  has  served  yonr  committee  ua  iuspeotor  in  tl 
utiHfactory  manner  for  the  past  seven  years.  The  following  is  bis 
and  shipmeats  fixim  Western  mannfactnrers ; 

"  On  Augasc,  18,  1HS4,  I  left  New  York  ou  my  trip  Weat  an  inap 
pliefl  for  your  department,  and  rctnmed  December  20,  1884,  havii 
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m  which  the  several  contracts  were  awarded,  with  the  only  exception  of 
u  covers  on  the  contract  of  Messrs.  Studebaker  Brothers  Manufacturing 
y  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Department* 
were,  however,  made  good  within  five  days. 

fonnd  all  said  supplies  inspected  by  me  to  be  of  very  good  quality,  and  that 
iltural  machines  and  implements  were  exceptionally  so;  all  supplies  hein^ 
d  for  at  very  low  prices,  in  some  instances  much  lower  than  merchants  deaf 
lie  class  of  goods  were  paying. 

few  exceptions  the  supplies  come  to  hand  in  very  good  order  as  to  packages. 
»nt8,  but  ail  packages  showing  weakness  were  promptly  made  good  by  the 
rs  on  their  attention  being  caned  to  their  condition. 

>  found  an  increased  promptness  on  part  of  the  freight  contractor's  agents  itk 
signing  for  and  forwarding  the  supplies  to  their  destination, 
nakes  t  be  seventh  year  that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  your  Department 
tor  of  hardware,  agricultural  machines  and  implements,  and  miscellaneous, 
and  I  must  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  in  all  supplies  intrusted  to  my  in- 
I  have  noticed  a  steady  improvemt  nt  in  the  quality  of  the  same  and  in 
i  at  which  the  same  were  furnished,  and  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the 
quantity  of  agricultural  implements  shipped  from  year  to  year  to  the  vari- 
n  agencies.  The  same  being,  in  ray  estimation,  strong  evidence  of  a  grow- 
lation  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  become  self-supporting,  and  trust  the 
>f  such  an  inclination  will  be  backed  up  by  giving  tnem  practical  farmers  to 
m  fully  how  to  use  the  implements  sent  them  to  the  best  advantage.  I  have 
ced  that  the  bidders  become  more  numerous  and  the  competition  among 
e  earnest  each  year. 

ig  my  term  of  service  as  your  inspector  I  have  inspected  and  forwarded 
tusand  packages  of  supplies,  fully  fifteen  thousand  each  year,  all  of  which 
'.bed  their  destination  safely,  the  only  article  reported  as  missing  being  one 
tcher-knives,  valued  at  89  cents,  during  the  seven  years.'' 
in  M.  Osbom,  inspector  of  wagons  for  the  Indian  service,  reports  that  he 
cted  and  shipped  five  hundred  and  sixty  farm  wagons  of  different  sizes  to 
)rent  agencies,  manufactured  by  the  following  parties,  the  contracts  having 
irded  to  them :  E.  A.  Webster,  Jackson,  Mich. ;  F.  C.  Herrick,  Nashville,, 
lexander  Caldwell,  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and  Morris  Rosenfield,  Moline,  IIU 
jpection  was  made  before  painting,  he  found  the  material  sound  and  well- 
and  workmanship  satisfactory. 

:-goods,  groceries,  clothing,  hats  and  caps,  boots  and  shoes,  mechanics'  tools,, 
.'dware,  and  many  other  things  were  received,  inspected,  and  shipped  from 
mmeut  warehouse,  65  and  67  Wooster  street.  New  York,  and  to  give  some- 
in  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  transacted,  and  the  care  with  which 
!n  conducted,  your  committee  will  state  that  during  the  season,  mostly  in 
id  September,  30,530  packages,  weighing  from  1  ounce  to  500  pounds,  aggre- 
135,5^  pounds,  were  received,  inspected,  weighed,  and  shipped  to  more  than 
srent  Indian  agencies,  and  not  one  package  has  been  lost, 
link  the  above  record  will  compare  favorably  with  any  public  or  private 
transactions  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  abstract  of  awards  in  the 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  give  full  particulars  of  all  articles 
i.  prices  paid,  and  where  delivered. 

WILLIAM  H.  LYON, 
Chairman  Pnrohasing  Committee, 

UNTON  B.  FiSK, 

iirman  Board  Indian  CommiBeioneri, 


B. 

•0  AGENCIES  IN  NEW  MEXICO,  ARIZONA,   AND  CALIFORNIA.— 
REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONERS  SMILEY  AND  WHITTLESEY. 

"^  New  York,  February  4,  1884. 

A.R  Sir  :  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  from  you  that  Mr.  Smiley  can  accompany 

le  important  mission  to  the  Indians  at  the  southwest.     Please  visit  as  far  as 

he  agencies  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 

ost  convenient  route  will  be,  I  think,  via  Santa  F6  and  Albuquerque,  diverg- 

ch  pueblos  as  you  can  reach ;  then  to  the  Navajo  Agency,  and  on  thence  to 

sisco. 


Sin:  PnrHiiniit  lo  your  loltrr  iif  in  struct  ion,  wv  Itft  thin  ritj  F» 
BUd,  ittop|>iiiK  oviT  SiiiiiIh.v  at  Saint  l^iiiH,  arrived  at  •Saiitu  F^  at  2. 
VO.  Wp  CHlled  rarl.v  at  ttii^  Iiiiliuil  agfliry,  nlx^re  nv  ruilnil  Ajcvi 
Inn  i-lcrlf  and  iiiterpn>ler.  Tbc  ageuc;  liiiililluj;  ia  a  lar)i<>  Hdnbf  hn 
aD<l  i)lHiit'ere<l  withlu,  coiitriJiiiiiK  iiittlil  nxiiuB.  In  tliv  rear  Ih  a  stub 
IiidUiiH  vbRii  viaithi^  the  uftciicy.  Tliritt)  preiiiis«r»i  are  rvutrd  st 
We  think  sufficient  accoiniiiMlationH  fnr  llie  i>nice  cuuld  i>o  couati 
wbii'h  woiitil  l>»  much  luom  eronoinit^al  than  tu  pay  a  rental  of  $600 
silily  one  of  the  unused  IiiiildiDgH  i>f  th<^  military  post  MiiKbt  tte  >«ecii 
offlcf. 

■f  „ 

H>  and  iiitoreHted  ii 
bio  ludiiinit.     He  baa 

abont  uiiin  tbontmnd  Indians.  All  are  iiidnHtrioiisfarnieraandaelf-ai 
ing  in  jninfd  by  the  a^ent  except  a  few  I'anning  tixili  and  an  occM 
or  clolbinu,  or  niediciun  to  the  poor  and  sick.  These  IndiaoB  itn 
large  ternUiry.  some  300  luilpfl  from  Santa  V6.  The  agmit  visita  i 
twic«  each  year.  In  general  they  are  very  ignorant  and  sniHratilioi 
inally  Christalua,  tbny  keep  np  many  heathen  customs  and  in  dtifia 
otdeTH  coiiliniiii  thpir  an nnal  dances  with  orgies  too  indecent  for  d 
greatly  need  traeCbriotiannlneatlonand  industrial  training.  Agai 
meDdaada;  school  io  every  pueblo,  iu  addition  to  the  lioard ing  school 


.     He  gavens  mnch  information  r 
n  pneblon,  or  villages,  nnder  bia  eari 


We  believe  thnt  his  reijuenl  HhoiiliI  be  granted.  The  schoid  aocouin 
snBlcient  for  only  two  hundred  of  tbi>  l,N()(l  cliltdn'n  of  ttchoul  age. 
died  and  ftlty  more  will  Im  provided  for  when  the  new  school  bnildl 
plet«d  at  Albn[[nen]iie.  That  wilt  make  tbn-e  hundred  and  flfty,  or  on 
louud  the  office  books  of  Agent  Sancbex  well  kept  and  receipttt  takei 
jnned. 

At  the  St.  Viuoent  arpbau  school  for  gicla,  whiuh  we  viaited,  the 
told  DH  thev  had  room  for  eiuhtv  ludiau  irirla  and  would  rlaiilv  1. 
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?a1thy  and  contented.  They  live  in  a  compact  villas^e  of  adobe  hou.se8  one  and  two 
ories  high,  entered  through  the  roof,  which  is  reached  by  luddera  and  lighted  by 
nail  glazeil  window.  The  lloorH  and  roofs  are  dirt.  The  houses  are  wanned  bv  wood 
"CH  in  fire-places.  The  walls  are  of  dazzling  whiteness  and  adorned  with  pictures 
*  Baints  and  Madonnas.  We  saw  the  women  grinding  corn  by  rubbing  it  between 
7o  stones,  mixing  and  baking  bn*ad,  iw  well  as  baking  pottery,  of  which  they  have 
1  abundance  of  all  forms  and  sizes.  All  wear  citizens'  clothing  with  the  nsual  In- 
au  decorations.  The  governor,  Antonio,  invited  us  to  his  house,  where  a  table  was 
t,  and  dinner,  consisting  of  beef,  eggs,  hread,  and  cofl'ee,  was  served  by  the  govern- 
•*»  wife  and  daughters. 

Thin  pueblo  is  well  located  aud  has  a  large  tract  of  good  land,  which  is  cultivated 
V  irrigation.  The  farming  im])1enients  are  primitive  and  rude,  the  plow  being  the 
d  Mexican  stick  of  wood,  which  merely  scratches  the  ground.  With  one  practical 
nier  living  amourg  them  to  instruct  them,  and  modern  tools  to  work  with,  these  lu- 
ans  luighr  soon  have  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  The  farmer  should  know 
loagh  of  blacksmithing  to  mend  their  tools  and  wagons.  We  talked  with  the  gov- 
iior  about  the  education  of  the  childreu,  of  whom  there  must  be  nearly  two  hundred. 
e  Haid  he  would  like  to  have  a  school,  l>ut  the  people  would  not  consent  to  have 
leir  children  taken  far  away.  He  had  one  sou  at  Albuqueruue  and  that  was  all  that 
i  could  do.  After  our  dinner  and  interview  we  were  complimented  by  an  invitation 
'  w'ituess  a  dance  in  the  open  air.  About  thirty  men  and  women  in  full  dre^ss  particl- 
kted,  and  the  scene  was  as  entertaining  and  much  more  modest  and  decent  than  the 
•and  dances  in  our  fashionable  society. 

Kebruary  *23,  at  Albuquerque,  we  visited  the  Indian  boarding  school  umler  the  care 
'  the  Ptt5sbyterian  Home  Mission  Board.  Mr.  R.  W.  D.  Bryan  is  the  principal,  and 
>8ide-8  matron  and  cook  he  has  three  assistant  teachers.  Miss  Tibbies  teaches  arith- 
etic,  her  most  a<lvanced  class  studying  decimals.  Miss  Wood  teaches  geography, 
aciiug,  aud  spelling.  Miss  Butler  has  the  primary  department  and  teaches  chiefly 
r  object  lessons.  We  heard  classes  in  all  the  departments.  The  teaching  is  entirely 
,  £DK^lish  and  i.s  well  done.  Discipline  in  the  school-rooms  is  good,  and  most  of  the 
holars  appear  bright  and  interested  in  their  studies.  The  health  of  the  children  is 
K>d,  except  that  some  are  troubled  with  sore  eyes,  probably  caused  by  scrofula.  The 
lildiugs  are  poor,  but  the  dormitories  are  clean  and  well  ventilated.  The  number 
'  pupiE»  now  18  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  We  saw  them  at  dinner,  which  consisted 
'soup,  mutton,  and  bread.  After  dinner  we  went  to  the  ground  given  by  the  citi- 
iDS  of  Albuquerque  tor  new  school  buildings  to  be  erected  by  the  Government,  with 
om  for  one  huudred  and  fifty  scholars.  With  the  helpof  Mr.  Bryan  aud  the  agent  of 
te  contractor  we  measured  and  staked  out  the  sites  for  boarding-house  and  school- 
»U0«.  When  these  are  completed,  shops  should  at  once  be  a<lded  for  industrial  in- 
ractioD,  which  the  Pueblo  Indians  need  above  all  things. 

February  24,  we  attended  the  Indian  Sunday  school.  The  exercises  consisted  mostly 
'Bioging  and  recitations  in  concert  of  many  chapters  from  the  Bible  with  surprising 
icaracy.  Addresses  were  made  by  some  of  the  visitors,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Bryan 
.ked  the  scholars  to  write  what  they  could  remember,  and  sent  to  us  their  papers. 
'e  ^ve  one  sample.  ^ 

''Feb.,  Sunday,  24. 

"General  Whittlesey  talked  to  the  Indians  boys  aud  girls.  He  told  us  how  to  do 
ght,  and  how  to  live  in  the  world  ;  and  he  t^ild  us  to  pray  to  God  every  day  to  he!p 
I  not  to  do  wrong.  He  told  us  when  Jesus  died  he  go  to  heaven  and  He  lives,  and  He 
es  OS  what  we  do  and  what  we  think.  He  told  us  to  remember  these  words  so  when 
e  fc^  home  we  teach  our  people,  and  I  think  those  words  are  right  for  us,  and  I  was 
9ry  much  interested  in  what  he  said  aud  I  am  goen  to  try  to  do  right,  and  I  will  try 
?ry  hard  not  to  do  wrong. 

"  JAMES  D.  PORTER." 

Febmarv  25,  we  drove  to  Isletta,  12  miles'south  of  Albuquerque.  On  our  way  we  saw 
any  Indians  at  work  cleaning  the  irrigating  ditches  and  plowing  for  spring  plant- 
er. Some  were  nsing  good  American  steel  plows  and  driving  oxen.  They  have 
ai^cons  and  other  good  tools  aud  their  lands  appear  to  be  well  cultivated.  At  the 
leblo  we  entered  several  houses  by  doors,  not  ladders.  All  that  we  inspected  were 
ean  and  comfortably  furnished.  In  one  room  we  counted  tifreen  mirrors  on  the  walls, 
he  lady  of  the  bouse  very  politely  invited  us  to  be  seated  and  otfered  us  some  native 
ine  1  o  drink.  Besides  corn  and  wheat  these  Indians  raise  large  quantities  of  grapes. 
ti«y  have  good  land  and  are  industrious.  All  they  need  is  education  to  make  them 
K>d  citizens. 

Febrnarv  26,  we  left  Albuquerque  at  4  a.  m.  and  at  7  arrived  at  McCarty  Station. 

beuce  with  a  team  generously  ottered  V)y  Simon  Bibo,  a  trader,  we  drove  lb  miles 

the  pneblo  of  Acoma.    The  ride  was  along  a  valley  with  cliffs  of  sandstone  on  each 

le,  broken  down  in  many  places,  giving  vistas  of  distant  snow-dad  moantains. 


t 
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.1  Aconia  Pnel»lo  is  on  the  top  of  one  of  these  cliffs,  left  standiug  alone,  Home  r>Ol»  or  ftW 

j  feet  above  the  valley  aroiiiM'.    The  sides  of  this  cliff  arc  nearly  perpend ieular,  except 

in  two  or  three  ravines,  and  the  villap«  is  reaehiMl  by  a  stairway  of  stone  and  tiuilurr 
which  the  Indians  have  nia<le.  This  pneblo  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  New  Mexico  and 
is  said  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Monteznnia.  The  villajre  contains,  besides  a  large 
churcli  and  mission,  abont  one  hundred  houses,  nearly  all  three  stories  h'lji^h,  each 
upper  story  receding  from  that  below.  These  housi^s  are  built  in  three  lou^  rov«, 
all  front  in  j^  south.  They  have  no  doors,  the  entrance  bein^  by  laddent  outside  and 
down  through  openings  in  the  roof.  Tliey  are  lighted  by  small,  thin  pieces  of  gyp- 
sum set  in  the  wall.  The  houses  are  comfortable  and  cleanly,  but  the  streets  w 
iilthy,  beiug  the  common  corral  of  countless  children,  chickens,  dogs,  and  barrui. 
Here  in  this  crowded  village,  occupying  a  few  aeres  up  in  the  sky,  live  abont  700  In- 
dians, who  carry  up  that  .steep  stairway  all  their  w<M»d  and  provisions,  while  then 
are  many  pleasant  sites  in  the  valley,  with  springs  of  water  and  plenty  of  wond. 
They  have  a  large  tract  of  goo<l  land  and  own  nuiny  sheep,  horses,  ami  bumMk  Bat 
theiV  work  is  done  at  a  great  disadvantage,  living  where  they  now  <lo.  We  beM  i 
council  with  the  chief  men  of  the  village  and  advised  tbeni  to  abandon  the  cliff  asft 
build  houses  <m  their  farms.  This  they  promised  to  do  so  soon  as  they  can  get  wtcou 
and  harness  so  that  they  can  haul  timl>er.  They  would  also  then  build  a  school* 
house  and  a  teacher's  house,  if  a  teacher  could  be  sent  to  instruct  their  childm. 
It!  They  have  now  about  30  at  Albuciuenpie  and  3  at  Carlisle.     They  ueed  only  a  little 

i  *  help  an<l  direction  to  place  them  in  a  very  comfortable  condition. 

;'  «  Tbe*  Acoma  Indians  have  a  grievance.     They  believe  that  in  the  survey  of  tbrir 

I  grant  from  the  Mexican  Government,  our  Government  has  taken  from  them  aboat 

%  \  half  of  their  land.     We  heard  their  statement,  examined  the  old   Spanish  paper* 

\  :  which  we  found  preserved  in  the  house  of  the  governor,  Mar^-in  del  Balle,  and  are 

f    il  pretty  sure  that  a  fraud  was  i>eri>etrated  in  the  survey.     But  as  the  grant  has  beet 

'  nl  contirnuMl  by  the  United  States  Government  on  the  basis  of  that  survey,  we  advised 

them  to  be  content  with  the  land  they  have,  enough  and  mon*  than  euongh  for  their 
wants.  It  would  be  impracticable  n<»w  to  ^et  an  additional  grant  by*  Congress, i«- 
pecially  as  some  portions  of  the  land  taken  trom  them  are  already  occupied  by  whit« 
settlers. 

Leaving  Acoma  late  on  tho^^th,  we  returned  to  McCarty  in  time  to  take  the  tnio 
to  Grant,  where  we  spent  the  night  February  28.     We  went  on  to  Gallup,  and  ihenoe 

fl  drove  30  miles  to  the  Navajo  Agency.     The  road  wim  almost  impassible  by  reason  of 

I  deep  snow,  deep  mud,  »nd  deep  arroyas  or  gullies;  night  came  on  very  cold,  and  not 

knowing  our  distance  from  the  agency,  and  deeming  it  imprudent  to  attempt  sacha 
road  in  the  night,  we  camped  among  the  rocks  on  the  side  of  a  cliff.  At  daylight,  on 
the  29th,  we  moved  on  and  arrived  at  Xavajo  in  time  for  breakfast,  which' was  vd- 
oome  after  a  fast  of  twenty-four  hours.  Agent  Riordan  was  absent,  and  we  foood 
farmer  Marshall  in  charge.  After  inspecting  the  otlice,  and  the  different  storeroooii 
and  shops,  we  visited  the  Government  boarding-Hchool.  The  building  is  a  large,  sah- 
stantial,  three-story  structure  capable  of  accommmlating  one  hundred  pupils.  Tbe 
superintendent,  Mr.  Logan,  informed  me  that  he  had  seventeen  on  his  roll,  all  hop. 
We  found  fourteen  in  the  school-room  taught  by  Mrs.  Stewart,  a  native  Narait 
woman,  who  had  been  educated  at  Carlisle.  She  seemed  to  be  doini;  her  work  weU. 
Her  scholars  are  all  young  and  ]mrsuing  only  primary  studies.  The  cor|M  of  em* 
ploy^  is  suflicient  for  a  mil  school,  but  the  Navajos  seem  unwilling  to  send  their 
children,  especially  the  girls,  to  the  school.  These  Indians  do  bur  little  farming,  am' 
dep<md  up<ui  their  large  docks  of  sheep  and  goats  for  a  living.  No  rations  are  ishm^ 
except  to  the  sick  and  to  age<l  paupers.  They  are  scattered  over  a  wide  coontr3F,aMl 
many  never  visit  the  agency.  They  are  noma<ls,  roaming  wherever  they  can  tisA 
grazing  for  their  stock,  for  which  they  provide  no  shelter  or  forage  even  in  winter. 

The  agency  buildings,  except  the  school-house  and  the  agent's  dwelling,  mterttj 
poor  old  adobe  barracks,  unsafe  and  unfit  to  shelter  the  Government  stores.  A  laif* 
saw-mill,  which  cost  $10,000,  has  no  shelter,  but,  like  the  poor  sheep  and  ponteii 
stands  out  in  the  cold.  The  reservation  seems  to  be  a  very  poor  country,  coDsistiif 
of  ridges  and  cliffs  of  sandstone,  with  plains  of  ground-up  sand-rock  between.  TheK 
are,  however,  some  naiTow  valleys  along  the  streams  which  coald  be  made  prodie- 
tive  by  irrigation  and  ])ro]»er  cultivation. 

From  Navajo  Agency  we  returned  to  the  railroad  at  Manuelito,  and  proceeded  to  Stf 
Francisco,  stopping  over  Sunday  at  Peach  Spring  and  the  Colonulo  Gallon,  and  de- 
layed one  day  by  a  *Svash-out**  at  Yucca,  on  the  Mohave  Desert.  At  San  FranciatB 
we  called  on  Governor  Stoneman,  formerly  a  member  of  our  Board,  and  hail  a  lotf 
conversation  with  him  respecting  the  Mission  Indians  of  Southern  California.  U* 
speaks  well  of  them  ;  employs  ten  families  on  his  farm  at  San  Gabriel,  and  finds  tbcfl 
faithful  and  industrious.  His  opinion  is  that  a  good  agent  could  place  all  the  lliMi* 
Indians  on  farms  of  white  nu'u,  where  they  would  earn  a  comfortable  living  and  tie 
children  couhl  attend  the  public  schools.  Now  they  are  generally  poor  and  have  le 
land  secured  to  them  as  their  own. 
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1e  iu  San  FraDcisco  we  attended  a  meetiDg  of  the  MiuisteiV  Club,  and  there,  as 
is  at  a  largo  public  assembly  iu  the  First  Congregational  Church,  we  had  the 
*ge  of  speaking  upon  the  preHent  condition  and  the  outlook  of  Indian  atfairs. 
ere  blockaded  in  the  city  by  unprecedented  floods,  which  had  destroyed  manv 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  so  that  we  couhl  not  get  away  till  March  18. 
»ok  the  first  train  after  the  road  had  been  repaired,  and,  moving  very  slowly, 
nved  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  19th,  at  8  p.  ni.  In  that  city  of  palms  and  orange 
i  we  met  Messrs.  Brown  and  Wells,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Department  of 
e  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Saboba  Indians  v.  Byrnes,  to  whom  the  ranch,  in- 
ig  Saboba  village,  was  patentecl  in  1880.  Byrnes  h»i8  begun  a  suit  for  ejectment 
Indiana  living  in  that  village.  They,  through  their  counsel,  claim  that  they 
1  right  to  the  lands  they  occupy  uuder  Mexican  law  and  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
Hidalgo.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Wells  have  moved  to  transfer  the  case  to  the 
a  States  courts,  and  projiose  to  make  it  a  test  ca«e  to  settle  the  rights  of  several 
1  villages  in  a  like  situation.  We  also  met  Mr.  Abbot  Kinney,  of  Sierra  Madre 
18  raile«  north  of  Los  Angeles,  who  was  associated  with  Mrs.  Jackson  last  year 
estigating  the  condition  of  the  Mission  Indians.  He  gave  us  much  interesting 
jation  concerning  them,  their  troubles  and  want*<.  We  consulted  several  intQl- 
people,  among  them  Mr.  H.  N.  Rust,  of  Passadena,  with  regard  to  a  proper  site 
Indian  industrial  school  iu  Southern  California,  and  after  canvassing  the  claims 
eral  places  we  came  to  the  conclusitm  that  Passadena,  8  miles  north  of  Los  An- 
presents  the  most  .attractions.  The  situation  is  beautiful.  It  is  near  the  larg- 
d  most  prosperous  city  in  that  part  of  the  State.  It  has  a  Christian  people,  who 
I  take  an  interest  in  such  a  school.  It  is  a  temperance  town — the  only  one  we 
in  California — public  sentiment  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It 
led  by  many  thousands  of  t-ourist^  every  year,  and  an  Indian  school  would  re- 
from  them  attention  and  help.  It  is  trr.e  that  good  land  with  water  privileges 
d  at  a  high  price,  but  a  few  acres  of  such  land  would  suffice,  and  dry,  grazing; 
8  very  cheap.  We  have  communicated  our  views  to  Dr.  Kendall,  Secretary  ot 
resbyterian  Mission  Board,  and  we  hope  to  see  an  Albuquerque  or  a  Carlisle 
1  established  somewaere  on  the  Southern  Pacific  coast. 

ch  :^,  we  arrived  at  San  Bernardino,  'A  nuies  northeast  from  Colton,  on  the 
erii  Pacific  Railroad.  There  we  met  Agent  McCalluin,  recently  appointed,  from 
Dd,  Cal.  He  explained  to  us  the  situation  of  the  numerous  small  villages  and 
under  his  care,  widely  separated,  and  some  of  them  diifictilt  of  access.  He  is 
troubled  to  transport  books  for  the  schools,  and  the  small  supplies  of  food  and 
Dg  for  the  sick  and  infirm.  If  he  had  authority  to  deposit  these  supplies 
teachers  as  sub-agents,  the  difficulty  would  be  removed.  The  agency  physician, 
arley,  a  very  competent  y«>ung  man  of  fine  appearance,  complains  of  the  same 
e.  He  is  serving  on  the  absurdly  low  salary  of  $500,  and  cannot  afibrd  to  visit 
Btant  villages.  His  only  resource  is  to  send  medicines  to  be  administered  by 
artbers  under  his  written  instructions.  He  ekes  out  a  living  by  private  practice 
I  Bernardino.  The  agency  office  is  in  a  private  house  which  is  rented  at  $25 
OQth.  It  serves  as  a  residence  for  the  agent,  and  is  sufficient  for  the  business 
ed  here. 

railroad  to  Sati  Diego  being  broken  up  by  the  floods,  we  could  not  go  to  the 
I  villages  on  the  line  of  that  road,  and  iu  San  Diego  County,  as  we  had  in- 

m  San  Bernardino  we  went  on  to  Bannii^g,  arriving  there  March  26,  at  12.15  a. 
he  best  accommodations  we  could  find  for  the  night  was  a  chair  by  the  oook- 
in  a  small  eating  room  near  the  station.  Early  after  breakfast  we  drove  5  miles 
Mjrero  a  small  Indian  village,  where  we  found  a  day  school  of  twenty-seven 
r«,  twelve  boys  and  15  girls,  taught  by  Blanche  Livingston,  a  brave  young  girl 
en  teen  years,  who  lives  there  alone  among  the  ludians.  We  heard  classes  in 
ig  and  arithmetic.  The  scholars  are  very  irregular  in  attendance,  their  parents 
I  but  little  interest  in  their  education.  The  school-house  is  a  rough  board  straot- 
orth  perhaps  $100.  The  number  of  Indians  in  this  Procrero  baud  is  about  one 
ed  and  fifty.  They  are  poor  and  thriftless,  yet  good  workmen  on  farms  when 
tion  compels  them  to  work.  They  have  small  fields  under  cultivation  with 
nueyards,  and  a  few  frnit  trees  which  they  irrigate  in  a  rude  way.  They  make 
md  drink  it  to  excess.  Banning  is  on  the  reservation,  and  many  settlers  have 
improvements,  and  constructed  waterworks  expecting  to  push  the  Indians  oflT. 
p«>or  people  should  have  some  portion  of  the  lands  secured  to  them  soon  by  a 
I. 

were  much  disappointed  that  we  conld  not  see  more  of  the  Mission  Indians ; 
e  learned  enough  of  their  condition  to  convince  us  that  thny  have  been  greatly 
ed,  first  by  the  Mexican  Government  and  then  by  our  own  Government  in  giv- 
'ay  the  lands  that  they  have  long  occupied  aud  believed  to  be  their  own.  Jus- 
einiands  that  the  rights  of  these  inoti'eusive  people  be  defended;  and  if  legal 
cations  are  found  in  the  way  of  their  remaining  in  possession  of  their  old 
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boiucH,  then  wc  are  morally  liound  to  ]>rovide  fur  tbciii  HiiitaMt*  and  Hiiflkirui  1l:ii1« 
for  tLcir  support. 

Rotiirniii^  to  the  station  at  Hanning  and  restinji;  on  oiir  cbairrt  till  niidni^Lt,  t^ 
took  the  train  to  Casa  firando  aird  from  that  Hta»ion,  on  March  27,  Wf  drovfl't 
miles  to  tin*  IMnia  and  Marie«)pa  Aj^ency.  Here  we  found  conifortablc  agency  Usil-r 
infTH*  niid  a  lar^ie  Kchool- hontH*  of  adobe,  two-Htories  high,  bnilt  nronud  an  n^xru  <:>i]r; 
with  Hchool-rooniN.  dorniitorieH,  <linin^  ro<»m,  kitchen,  lanndry,  dec,  hii^ciewT  ^ 
accoiuuiodatc  100  solmlarH.  The  niniibi  r  now  on  th«'  i'<»]l  is  TjI  ;  we  counted  'A)  j>n» 
ent,  Hix  of  them  f>;irls.  Soiiu*  hiul  reeently  been  tukeii  away  on  a(-<-ouuT  of  a  caw  : 
Bmall-pox,  but  the  danger  bein);:  over  it  was  thought  that  they  would  iMH>ii  tL-uiri 
The  Hchool  (:orp.s  c(»nsl^.tH  of  two  teaehei's,  Mr.  Chubbnek  antl  wite,  a  matpni.  bU' 
dreuN,  H4'auiNtresN,  and  cook.  The  total  eonr  of  llitt  ncdiool  is  about  ^IKJ  per  ujouth:> 
uiite  months.  Very  <;ood  order  was  maintained  in  the  school-room,  and  ilw  XfnV 
\u^  was  fairly  done,  with  some  lack  of  life  and  stimulus.  We  hfartl  elas-'W'H  ui  n^i^ 
ing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  The  most  iulvancrd  scholars  road  very  well  iu  the  third 
reader  and  worke<l  on  tin;  blaekboard  examples  in  simple  addition.  Some  uf  iLti: 
have  attended  school  three  yi-ars. 

The  jrriieral  manafreinent  of  the  boa rdiujc-h oust.'  is  defect ivf.  The  })rinrip:)i  ap- 
pears Ut  give  but  littb*  attentiim  to  the  bi»ys  out  of  the  srho<d-roriui.  The  luatraL 
who  is  the  wife  of  the.  agent,  is  a  frail  woman  with  three  little  chiblreu,  and  lives  at 
a  distanee  lV<un  the  school-building;  of  course  she  can  give  to  the  Indian  childm 
but  little  tinn*  <ir  can'  The  girls  have  no  <me  to  lo«ik  after  them.  Abboon  a6(>nppfr 
IB  done  they  are  locked  into  their  donnitory  ami  left  then*  till  breakfaat  is  ready.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  sometimes  bn'sak  out  and  roam  about  at  night.  Id 
the  dining  room  no  one  is  presiMit  to  teach  the  children  decent  table  manueni.  Tht.r 
grab  their  meat  in  native  styb*  and  nuike  tingers  and  teeth  <lo  service  f(»r  knife avi 
f()rk.  We  talked  frankly  with  Agent  Jackson  about  these  matters,  and  lie  adiuittt^ 
that  the  school  was  not  in  a  satiNfaciory  condition,  and  said  it  gavt"  him  moretruuble 
than  all  liis  other  work.  He  also  f*xpressed  a  wish  that  some  MisAinn  Board  wtirild 
take  it  otf  his  hand.**.  The  outside  work  of  the  agent  who  ha^  in  irharge  sn  uust 
Indian  bands,  scatten'd  so  widely,  is  enough  and  more  than  enough  for  one  man  (-^ 
do.  We  agree  with  liim  that  it  would  be  better  to  ]dace  tho  sehool  in  other  liamk 
and  weliave  recommended  that  the  Department  invite  the  Pn»sbyterian  Board,  wlivk 
mistains  a  missionary  there,  to  take  charge  of  the  school  and  condnot  it  on  the  ivu 
tract  plan.  Agent  Jackson  is  vi^ry  energetic  and  eflicient  in  pnshiujjr  and  iiupmviij^ 
the  industries  of  his  Iiulians.  They  are  an  industrious  people;  tli*»y  irrigate  aud  cul- 
tivate their  lands  with  skill,  and  raise  wheat  to  sell.  The  chief,  Antonio,  baii«ixtj 
acres  under  tillage  and  owns  ninety  head  of  cattle  and  four  >oke  of  oxen.  Weniile 
several  miles  about  the  Indian  farms  and  found  barley  two  feet  high  and  wheat  av- 
Everything  indicates  a  prosjienuis  people. 

The  agency  physici.in  infonned  us  that  in  general  the  health  of  tlie  peojile  is  gwi^. 
Some  cases  of  small-]H)x  have  been  treated  during  the  winter,  but  it  haa  nearly  diM^ 
peared.  He  had  fonnd  the  vaccine  nnitter  n*ceived  from  Martin  «1-  Co.  ver^  poorau 
ID  effective. 

The  Presbyterian  missionary.  Mr.  Cook,  was  busy  at  the  time  of  our  visit  building « 
church,  much  of  the  work  being  done  by  himsidf.  He  preaches  at  the  several  vil- 
lages, and  is  anxious  to  have  day-scliools  establishiil  in  these  villages,  which  hz\t 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  <*hiIdnMi  eat^h. 

March  21^  we  left  the  Pima  Agency  at  6  a.  m.,  and  by  fast  driving  made  chichf  oi>b- 
uection  wMth  an  emigrant  train  and  arrived  at  Tucson  early  that  aftermHin.  Herevt 
rested  over  Sunday,  and  on  Monday,  March  31,  we  drove  to  the  Papugu  Reservjtiuo, 
about  10  or  12  miles  south  of  Tucson.  The  reservation  is  H  by  13  miles  iu  extent,  marb 
of  it  excellent  land  for  fanning  and  grazing,  with  abundance  of  niesquit^f  timber,  trhick 
the  Mexicans  steal  and  sell  in  Tucson.  The  Papagos  live  in  adobo  houses,  work  indof* 
triously,  and  support  themselves.  Many  an?  ott'tire  n)S(*rvatioii,  some  100  miles awij, 
on  land  to  which  they  have  no  title.  Miners  and  settlers  are  already  crowding  op^ 
them  and  cutting  oil*  their  water.  It  seems  to  us  very  im(>ortant  that  the  reservatioa 
should  be  ]iatent<td  to  them  in  severaltVt  *Lit<l  that  thos4^  who  cannot  lind  ntom  tbci* 
be  instructed  and  assisted  in  nniking  homestead  entries  as  citizens.  To  do  this* 
aeparateagentds  needed  who  can  spend  his  time  visiting  the  many  villages  of  Indian 
defending  their  land  Irom  intruders  and  iheir  timl>crfn»m  thieves.  WhileatPapago^ 
Agent  Jackson  Joined  us  with  Dr.  Hart,  the  new  physician  and  teacher,  who  prupon 
to  open  at  once  a  day-scho<d  under  the  charge  of  the  i^n^sbyterian  Home  Misaion  A^v^ 
He  foimd  a  io<im  for  scho«d  atid  resi<lence,  and  we  left  him  to  lH*gin  his  trork  aloofi 

April  1.  we  went  4in  to  Wiicox,  where  we  remained  till  the  3«l,  and  then  dru\«^ 
miles  to  .sierra  Honita  Ranch,  the  residence  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Hooker.  Prooariug  f»" 
him  a  team  we  drove  on  in  two  days  -0  miles  to  San  Carlos  Agency.  Agent  wilcw 
^as  absent  in  Washingt4m,  and  we  found  his  clerk,  Colonel  Beaumont,  iu  char^ 
From  him  we  learned  the  general  condition  of  this  reservation  and  the  agency.  Th« 
ooiiutry  is  part  ly  mountainous,  but  betwen  the  mountain  langea  are  wide  |ilaini  tfd 
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valleya  ol  fertile'laiid  much  of  which  can  be  irrij^alcd  by  the  waterH  of  the  Gila,  the- 
San  CarloH,  and  other  Btrcams.  The  vcHervatiou  coiitaiiis  about  4,00(>  square  uiile^,  a 
little  more  than  2,500,000  acres,  «)r  500  acrt's  for  each  of  the  5,000  Indians  occupying 
it.  To  all  these  Indians,  except  soute  bauds  on  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  res- 
ervation, full  rations  and  clothing  are  issued,  so  that  they  hnve  no  necessity  to  work 
for  their  support.  Still  they  know  how  to  work,  and  many  do  work  and  sell  their 
crops  to  the  traders.  Under  proper  management  they  could  be  made  self-supporting 
Sd  foar  or  five  years.  They  should  be  settled  in  bands  on  the  best  lands  and  have 
a  practical  farmer  residing  with  each  band.  They  should  build  permanent  adobe 
honses  instead  of  the  wretched  wicky-ups  in  which  1h«'y  n(»w  live.  But  before  any 
Buch  advance  can  be  made,  the  ]»reseut  double  control  of  the  agency — military  ana 
civil — which  is  full  oi"  trouble  and  vexati<)n,  must  be  abandoned. 

8ach,  brietiy.are  Colonel  Beaumont's  views  of  the  situation. 

April  7,  we  drove  to  Globe,  31  miles,  where  we  met  a  large  com]»any  of  citizens  and 
heard  their  o)»inions  and  wishes  with  regard  to  the  A]»aches.  Summed  u]»  in  few  words,. 
the  public  feeling  is  hostile  to  the  Indians.  They  must  be  removed  from  the  Territory ,. 
8ome,  however,  admit  that  the  majority  of  the  Indians  are  ]»eaceable  and  good  iieign- 
bors.  Globe  itself  was  largely  built  by  their  labor.  But  the  Chiracahuas,  brought  back 
there  by  General  Crook  last  year  in  opposition  to  the  protest  of  the  agent  and  the 
peaceable  bauds,  are  a  source  of  danger.  True,  they  are  <piiet  now  as  long  as  they 
receive  full  Army  rations  every  day.  But  they  all  have  arms  and  ammunition,  ana 
the  moment  thev  are  displeased  they  will  break  out  again  and  repeat  their  murderous. 
raids.  The  small  military  forci  at  the  agency  would  be  utterly  powerless  to  stop  them. 
When  they  went  last  with  their  womeit  and  children  and  pack  animals  through  a 
beautiful  valley  to  Mexico,  our  troops  aid  nothing  to  check  them  or  to  protect  the- 
aettlers  against  them.  The  belief  In  prevalent  that  General  Crook  was  captured  iu 
the  San  Madre  Mountains.  And  to  get  away  he  wuh  obliged  to  make  very  liberal 
promises.  I^is  surrender  was  a  bad  bargain,  aud«it  should  be  set  aside  by  the  Gov« 
emmeut.  The  lighting  men  of  the  Chiracahua  band  of  murdcrerN  should  be  disarmed 
and  coniine-d  iu  mmie  military  prison  where  they  can  do  no  more  hanu.  Their  chil- 
dren should  all  be  sent  away  t<o  school,  not  merely  a  few  (uphans  whom  nobody  cares- 
for.  We  very  plainly  told  these  gentlemen — two  of  them  editors — that  the  talk  alK>nt 
removing  all  the  Apaches  from  Arizona  is  useless  ;  at  the  Siime  time  admitting  that 
their  fear  of  another  outbreak  utHy  not  be  altogether  grouudless. 

Another  subject  of  discussion  at  this  meeting  was  the  coal-tields  on  the  south- 
weatem  border  of  the  reservation.  We  found  a  very  wide  diflerence  of  opinion  as  to- 
the  valne  of  these  mines.     But  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  of  Globe,  whose 

f prosperity  depends  upon  mining  enterprises,  should  be  anxious  to  get  access  to  coal 
f  any  is  to  be  found  in  that  region,  we  agree  with  them  that  some  an'angemeut 
ahonld  be  ma<1e  which,  without  injury  to  the  Indians,  will  m<^t  the  wants  of  thecom- 
mnnity.  But  we  caunot  approve  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  for  a  resurvey  of  the 
reservation  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  western  part  of  it.  That  would  cut  off  several 
bands  of  Indians  who  are  well  settled,  aud  throw  out  a  very  valuable  water  statioa 
ten  miles  from  Globe.  We  have  stated  our  objections  to  that  bill  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee.    It  will  be  set  aside  or  modilieil. 

April  8,  we  retumM  to  San  Carlos.  On  our  way  going  anfl  returniuj^  we  visited 
several  bands  ahmg  the  San  Carlos  River.  Kach  band  has  a  chief.  Ca^sidoro  has  44 
eows  l)elonging  to  his  band;  he  raises  barley,  wlu^at,  and  corn.  His  Indians  work, 
though  some,  he  says,  are  lazy.  They  have  repaired  their  ditches  iu  readiness  for 
spring  planting.  Antonio  has  24  cows  for  his  baud,  all  very  ^ood.  His  peo]de  will 
take  good  care  of  them  aud  raise  the  calves.  Other  chiefs  said  the  same.  We  ez« 
amined  these  cows  and  others,  about  150  in  all,  with  care,  b<;canse  charges  have  been 
preferred  against  the  agent  for  receiving  poor  and  alm<N»t  worthless  cows.  In  our 
jod(nnent  the  stock  is  very  good — better  than  we  ordinarily  see  in  Arizona — and  we 
donbt  if  any  more  of  the  same  quality  can  be  bought  at  the  same  price. 

At  the  agency  we  examined  the  storehouse  aud  supplies,  which  are  abundant  and 
excellent.  We  also  witnessed  an  issue  of  beef.  It  is  issued  from  the  block  upon  tickets- 
presented  by  repres(>ntatives  of  families.  The  scene  is  far  from  pleasant  lo  look  upon 
or  to  diwcribe.  The  whole  system  should  be  relV)rmed  everywhere.  It  now  compels  a 
large  numl)er  to  collect  at  the  agency  every  week,  and  the  coming  and  waiting  and 
returning  uses  up  about  half  of  their  tinu^;  besides  it  leads  to  gambling  and  every 
vice.  A  better  way  is  to  settle  the  people  in  bauds,  and  so  long  as  they  need  rations, 
and  that  ought  not  to  be  long,  let  the  farmer  in  charge  go  or  send  his  wagon  for  the 
sopplies  aud  distribute  them. 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  long  interview  with  Dr.  Pangborn,  who  has  been  the  agency 
physician  ten  years.  We  read  to  hiui — Col(»n(>l  Beaumont  also  beiuK  jiresent — all  the 
papers  referred  to  us  containing  charges  against  Agent  Wilcox.  The  doctor  denied 
metit  positively  the  story  of  iunnoralities  with  (\-hicli  his  name  had  been  connected^ 
and  declared  that  the  atiidavit>s  of  Wood  and  Burgess  were  made  iu  spite  and  were  un- 
worthy of  credit.     Agent  Wilcox  ha<I,  so  far  as  he  knew,  no  interest  in  the  tradership;: 
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■  and  be  had  di8charg«.*d  his  8on -in-law  to  rtt<>p  the  talk  ahont  it.  Aalto  these  charges, 
"we  could  lind  no  one  at  the  aj^ency  or  at  Glohe  who  had  any  personal  knowledge  of 
them.  The  men  who  made  them  ha<l  gone,  no  one  knew  where,  and  over  thrir  own 
signature  liad  denied  that  they  bad  evei'pr<?f*iired  charges.  We  coucliide<l  that  it  wm 
uaeless  to  pursue  that  matter  further. 

Dr.  Pangborn  informed  us  that  the  Indian  school  organized  by  Agent  Tiftany  wai 
4oing  well  until  broken  up  by  the  outbreak  two  years  ago,  which  frighteoed  the 
teachers  away.  He  did  not  think  it  wise  to  try  to  reopen  it  now  ;  the  troops  and  the 
Chiricahua  warriors  would  surround  it  with  bad  influences.  Ail  the  prisoners,  ao- 
■called,  should  be  disarmed  and  taken  aVay.  Then  there  would  be  no  use  at  all  for 
soldiers  at  the  agency. 

April  9,  we  visited  the  camp  of  the  Chiricahua  ])risoners,  and  found  them  con- 
tented and  cheerful,  having  plenty  of  horses,  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  stolen, 
all  the  men  carrying  rifles  and  wearing  belts  well  tilled  with  cartridges.  We  saw  and 
<5onversed  witli  Chiefs  Nana,  Loco,  Honita,  Nai-che-te  (son  of  Cochise),  Kai-te-nar 
(son  of  Victoria),  and  Gerononio.  All  said  they  were  ready  to  go  to  work  and  live  in 
peace  with  the  white  i>eople.  This  band  impressed  us  as  the  brightest  and  most  vif- 
■ortnis  of  all  the  Apaches.  If  they  cau  be  iuduced  to  give  up  their  roving  and  uiaraoa- 
ing  habits  and  <levot<?  their  energies  to  peace tul  industries  they  will  soon  l>e  a 
prosperous  ])eople. 

Captain  Crawford,  who  now  commands  the  post,  expresses  no  fear  of  another  ont- 
break.  He  proposes  to  move  th«s  band  very  soon  to  the  northern  part  of  the  r»*ser- 
vation,  near  Camp  Apache,  where  there  is  a  larger  force  of  soldiers  to  watch  tbem 
and  good  land  for  cultivation.  He  holds  a  very  <lelicate  position  here,  being  re<inired 
by  the  agreement  between  the  Interior  and  War  Departments  to  do  police  dnty  on 
I'  the  reservation  and  administer  justice,  while  the  agent  has  charge  of  all  other  ciril 

matters.     Questions  of  jurisdiction  arise  and  sonie  friction  is  caused  by  this  attempt 
1^4  to  mana^^e  a  double-headed  gove>rnment.     The  best  policy,   in    Captain  Crawford^ 

opinion,  is  to  secure  to  all  these  people  their  homes  at  once.  Intruders,  ranchmen, 
and  miners  are  pushing  in  on  all  sides,  and  he  receives  frequent  threats  of  all  the 
lighting  he  wants  if  he  attempts  to  interfere  with  them. 

On  the  whole,  we  found  the  condition  of  San  Carlos  better  than  we  feared.  The 
moral  tone  is  not  what  it  should  be.  No  <ithcer  or  employ^  htm  his  family  at  the 
agency.  Nothing  is  dime  to  instruct  or  elevatethe  people.  But  the  possibilities  an 
|]freater  than  we  supposed.  There  is  much  fertile  land  ;  many  of  the  Indians  are  will- 
ing to  work,  and  under  right  influence  and  management  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
for  rapid  improvement. 

April  10  we  left  8ah  Carlos,  and  after  a  three  days'  dusty  ride  took  the  train  at 
i  Wilcox  eastward.     Stopping  over  Sunday  at  Deming,  and  delaying  one  day  at  Colo- 

1  rado  Springs — a  tine  place  for  ati  Indian  school — we  arrived  at  Denver. 

April  1(),  here  we  met  Agent  Wilcox  on  his  return  to  San  Carlos,  after  an  abaeDce 
of  three  months.  W^^  conversed  with  him  freely  and  frankly  as  to  the  charges agaiiut 
bim  and  the  affairs  of  his  agency.  We  learn  that  since  his  n^turn  he  has  rt^commended 
the  reopening  of  the  Government  school  at  San  Carlos,  which  we  may  hope  indicate* 
a  change  in  the  right  direction. 

At  Denver  we  separated,  one  to  visit  the  new  industrial  school  at  Genoa,  Nebr., 
the  other  that  at  Lawrence,  Kans.  The  school  at  Genoa  was  opened  Febrnaiy  SO. 
under  Colonel  Tappan  as  superintendent,  and  Mrs.  Piatt  as  matron,  with  two  teach- 
<er8.  Miss  Cook  and  Miss  Wells,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-flve  scholars,  many  of 
them  very  young.  The  main  building  is  of  brit.k,  109  by  45  feet,  with  two  wings,  iO 
by  HO  feet  each,  having  rooms  for  one  hundrfd  and  flfty  to  two  hundred  scholara. 
Though  so  recently  opene<l,  it  is  well  organized  and  everything  is  in  good  order.  The 
school-room  is  large  and  well  furnished.  The  dormitories,  dining-room,  kitehea. 
laundry,  and  sewing-room  are  well  ventilated  and  clean.     A  frame  building  for  ear- 

E enter's  shop,  with  room  above  for  a  hospital  in  case  of  need,  is  finished,  the  work 
aving  been  done  mostly  by  Indian  boys,  eight  of  whom  have  l>egun  leamiog  the 
trade.  These  older  boys  have  also  put  in  tiO  acres  of  oats  and  6  acres  of  potatoes,  and 
are  now  preparing  (>0  acres  for  corn;  doing  all  the  plowing,  harrowing,  and  plant- 
ing, with  one  white  man  to  direct.  The  girls  are  taught  sewing  and  all  domeatie 
arts.  We  saw  the  school  at  the  evening  ndigious  exercises,  at  breakfast,  and  in  the 
school-room.  The  outlook  is  very  ho|>eful  for  a  very  useful  institution.  Its  gre** 
need  now  is  a  larger  force  of  teiudiers,  only  two  being  employed  for  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-flve  s<-h(dars.  CoUmel  Tappan  called  our  attention  to  the  poor  quality  of 
some  of  the  contract  supplies,  cotton  thread,  ginghams,  lins«»ys,  and  hardware.  We 
brought  samples  of  some  of  these  articles  to  the  Indian  Oltice. 

At  Lawrence  the  school  was  not  organized.  We  saw  Dr.  Marvin,  the  principiL 
and  drove  with  him  to  see  the  new  building,  nearly  completed^  and  the  tiue  farm  of 
^180  acres  given  by  the  citizens  of  Lawrence. 

On  our  way  lumie  we  uKso  visited  the  Friends'  Manual  Labor  Institute,  4  miles  snath 
of  Wabash,  Ind.  They  have  a  very  fertile  fann  of  7t>0  acres,  and  two  new  boildin|Di. 
They  have  twenty -e.i^ht  ludtau  boys  and  nineteen  girls,  and  are  doing  a  good  won. 
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The  industrial  traiuiDg  of  the  boys  is  the  care  and  use  of  teams  in  wagoning,  and  in 
plowing,  haiTowing,  and  cultivating  ground.  Thoy  have  been  instructed  in  ditching, 
WDcing,  and  clearing  oft'  timber  land;  in  netting  out  and  caring  for  young  orchards, 
•mall  fruits,  and  berries;  in  gardening,  harvewting,  and  marketing  lieid  crops,  and  in 
the  care  of  stock.  The  girls  are  instnicted  in  kitchen,  housekeeping,  and  dairy  work; 
in  aewing,  in  canning  fruit,  and  iu  drying  corn  and  apples.  The  cnildren  have  made 
eomiDenaable  progress  in  all  these  kinds  of  work.  In  school  work  they  have  advanced 
steadily,  at  times  showing  real  enthusiasm.  Their  conduct  bas  been  praiseworthy. 
They  are  disposed  to  be  obedient  and  respi^ctful.  All  the  children  attend  the  family 
collection  for  religious  exercises  daily.  The  Bible  is  read  at  the  opening  of  the  day- 
school,  and  at  times  there  has  been  deep  religious  feeling. 

Having  completed  our  tour  of  inspection,  and  our  journey  of  more  than  8,000  miles, 
Vfe  reached  onr  homes  April  25.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  several  railroad  com- 
MDiea — the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  the  Union  Pacific— for  free  transportation,  thus  materially  reducing  our 
expenses. 

E.  WHITTLESEY. 
ALBERT  K.  SMILEY. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Hon.  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 

Chairman. 


c. 

REPORTS  OF  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES, 

The  amounts  expended  during  the  Jast  year  by  the  several  religious  societies  for 
education  and  missions,  so  far  as  reported,  are  as  follows : 

Friends 200  00 

Friends,  Orthodox $15,000  00 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 7, 429  00 

American  Missionary  Association  (Congregatioual) 21, 709  7l8 

Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary  Society 45, 377  90 

Preahyterian  Foreign  Mission  Board . .  / 89, 068  39 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board 100, 260  05 


FRIENDS. 

Jo  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissionera : 

Sbspkcted  Friends  :  During  the  past  year  we  have  continued  to  have  an  oversight 
<ii  the  Indians  at  the  combined  Santee,  Flandreau,  and  Ponca  Agency,  and  we  are 

S leased  to  state  that  the  work  of  civilizing  these  Indians  has  progressed  very  favora- 
ly. 

Isaiah  Ligbtnor,  who  is  in  charge  at  this  agency,  gives  the  following  statistics  as 
fproof  of  the  great  advancement  made  by  these  Indians  during  the  past  six  years: 

A  oomparUon  of  the  issue  of  subsistence  to  the  tribe  and  the  result  from  tabor  in  1878  aifd  1^84. 


IimeofsabfliBt- 
oiioe. 


Bsoon pound*. 

Beef do.. 

BesDS. do  .. 

Coflee  ....••  ..do. . . 
lUrar do.. 


1878. 


1884. 


'  19,486 

783 

514, 430 

85,183 

4.018 

0 

3,765 

1.282 

137.393 

16,967i 

Result  fh>m  Ubor. 


1878. 


Differ, 
eoce. 


18, 703 
430. 247 
4.018  ' 
2,4^ 
120, 4254 


1884. 


IsHae  of  subsist- 
ence. 


Hominy,  .pounds 

Kioe do.  . 

Soap  do.. 

Sugar do.. 

Tobacco do.. 


2,900 
1,611 
6.  520 
9,960 
520 


0 

36 

0 

2,242 

0 


Differ- 
ence. 


2,900 
1,575 
6.520 
7.71$ 
520 


Result  from  labor. 


1878. 


1884. 


X«iid  nader  oaltiTation.acres.  I 

^M'lc*y bnshels. 

Jlaz-seed  do...| 

Oom ....• do... 


1,000 

0 

0 

850 

9.500 


3,  357 

200 

S40 

12.500 

17,500 


Oflt« bushels  ' 

Potatoes do. .. 

Hay,  cut tonn-i 

Cattle  owned number.; 


500 

1,800 

800 

257 


19,550 

10,500 

2,700 
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One  result  of  this  fn'*?at  increase  of  production  has  been  the  diHconfinuance  of  Gov- 
emmcut  rations  to  all  except  children  atu^nding  school,  and  about  fifty  old  and  iutinn 

Indians. 

A  proposition  was  made  in  Congress  at' its  last  session  to  turn  the  inspectorship  of 
agencies  over  to  the  War  Department,  hut  thronjrh  our  efforts  (and  other  friends  of 
the  Indians)  this,  as  we  believe,  unwise  legislation  was  defeated. 

Senator  Coke's  bill,  "To  provide  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  and  ton- 
tend  the  protection  of  the  hiws  of  the  States  an<l  Territories  over  the  Indians,**  l»ein» 
in  many  particulars  the  snnie  we  have  been  endeavoring  t4>  have  onMcted  for  vein, 
was  parsed  by  the  Senate,  but  not  acted  upon,  much  to  our  regret,  by  the  Honw. 

A  great  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  daring 
the  past  twelve  years  in  regard  to  the  Indian. 

Industrial  schools  for  Indian  chihlren  are  now  supporttMl  by  the  Government,  aod 
the  present  administration  is  not  only  willing  but  anxious  that  all  religious  societkt 
should  assist  in  civilizing  the  Indians  by  schools  of  their  own,  or  in  any  other  mis- 
sionary way.  It  has  been  for  s<une  time  our  concern  to  advance  this  branch  of  Indian 
work,  and,  if  wo  cannot  succeed  in  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school,  nndcr 
tho  supervision  of  our  society,  that  we  ai<l  those  already  established  in  the  importaLt 
work  of  Indian  education. 

RIOH'D  T.  BENTLEY. 
LEVI  K.  BROWN. 


FRIENDS— ORTHODOX. 

The  Associated  Executive  Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  Atfairs  n*|>ort: 

Agents. — John  D.  Mih'S,  after  acting  as  United  States  Indian  agent  for  fourtWD 
years,  tirst  among  the  Kickapoos  in  Kansas,  and  afterwards  for  about  twelve  years 
for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in  the  Indian  Jerritory,  n»signed  the  latter  position 
and  retired  from  the  service,  Third  month  31st,  1884.  He  introduced  the  system  of 
issuing  rations  to  heads  of  families,  instead  of  giving  them  to  the  chiefs  of  hands;  wai 
the  first  to  propose  and  introduce  the  hauling  by  Indians  of  their  own  supplies  fruia 
railway  termini  to  the  agencies,  having  induced  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  to  do 
this  when  a  part  of  tbeni  were  just  off  tho  war-path.  He  also  induced  one  of  the  bandi 
of  Cheyennes  to  carry  the  mail  promptly  and  with  perfect  faith  for  several  months 
over  a  line  from  the  agency  to  a  western  post.  He  tirst  introduced  the  practice  of 
having  the  scholars  of  the  reservatioii  boarding  schools,  boys  and  girls,  to  invest  their 
savings  in  stock  cattle.  He  had  a  school  herd,  worth  at  least  $30,000,  auccessfiillj 
managed  by  the  boys  as  herders,  when  it  was  most  unwisely  scattered  by  an  order 
from  the  Department  directing  that  the  cattle  should  be  issued  to  the  Indians.  Thi# 
was  done,  and  most  of  them  killed  by  the  wilder  Indians.  He  also  was  one  of  the  M 
to  place  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  trained  in  reservation  boarding  schtMils  auo&f 
farmers  in  the  States,  to  learn  more  thoroughly  the  ways  of  white  people.  Hisschooli 
were  always  eflicient,  and  the  results  in  industry,  morals,  and  religion  on  the  pnpiii 
were  very  positively  lor  good.  After  these  years  of  faithful  service  he  shared  the  Hiiial 
fate  of  good  agents,  and  found  large  sums  suspended  against  his  accounts  in  the  TretF 
nry  Department.  After  giving  full  explanations  to  the  accounting  ofticers,  bo  piv- 
ferred  to  test  his  case  in  a  United  States  court>  to  any  compromise  which  shonld  taniab 
his  good  name.  He  was  immediately  vindicated  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  who  retameda 
yerdict  in  his  favor  after  being  out  five  minutes,  the  IJnited  States  judge  havinf 
charged  thein  in  his  behalf. 

Jacob  V.  Carter,  after  two  years  of  decidedly  useful  service,  resigned  the  Sac  tioi 
Fox  Agency.  Under  his  administration  the  moral  stat«  of  that  agency  was  mock 
improved,  and  the  schools  better  managed  than  ever  before. 

Nominations  of  capable  and  energetic  men  were  ma<le  to  the  Secretary  of  the  It* 
terior  to  till  vacancies  in  agencies  finally  sujiplied  by  the  committee,  hut  they  wert 
not  accepted  ;  and  it  is  now  understood  that  the  former  relation  subsisting  betweei 
the  Government  and  the  society  has  ceased. 

\j.  J.  Miles  has  continued  to  act  as  :igent  for  the  Osages  and  Kaws.  The  conditio 
of  the  Osages  is  far  better  than  for  the  y<*ar  l882-'8:<,  when  smallpox  and  mea«k* 
ma/le  serious  ravages  among  them.  Good  health  hasprevailt-d;  they  have  done  moi* 
at  farming  than  for  several  years  previously;  they  have  built  altogether  abontt^ 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  honseHwith  the  assistance  of  the  agent;  they  have  set  oot 
the  past  year  iJ.OUO  peach  trees,  buying  ttiem  with  their  annuity  money.  '  Moet  of  tlif* 
live  on  their  own  allotments  of  laud;  several  have  had  wells  dug,  and  have  paidair> 
penters  to  fit  up  their  houst*s  more  comfortably;  they  are  hereafter  to  pay  for  all  th«' 
blacksmithing,  shoemaking,  &c. ;  their  rations  have  been  discontinnfMJ,  and  annnitr 
goods  have  been  almost  wholly  withheld.  When  they  want  blacksmithing,  wa^soa- 
work,  carpenter- work,  shoe  or  harness  work,  they  will  employ  those  of  their  «•• 
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dople  wbo  have  learned  these  tradeH  Hince  Agent  Miles  took  charge  of  the  agency. 
hey  have  also  agreed  that  parents  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school  shall 
»rfeit  the  annuity  dne  to  tbe.se  children.  Hence  the  school  has  heen  full,  and  more 
K>m  will  be  required.  Wifh  the  money  received  as  interest  on  the  proceeds  of  their 
tDds,  they  have  bought  household  goods,  better  food,  spring  wagons,  and  nearly  100 
Lules. 

Some  of  their  lands  have  been  leased  by  them  to  cattle-men,  but  upon  good  terms, 
ad,  it  is  believed,  to  their  permanent  advantage. 

With  the  exception  of  those  children,  however,  who  have  been  or  are  now  being 
*ained  in  schools,  they  are  not  advancing  in  religious  matters. 

SCHOOLS. 

Six  Government  boarding  schools  and  three  <'ay  schools  have  been  mostly  su]iplied 
ith  officers  and  teachers  by  us,  and  have  had  an  enrolment  of  560  pupils.  There 
ftv'e  been,  besides,  I'id  pupils  in  the  two  White's  Institutes  of  Indiana  and  Iowa,  mak- 
iz  688  scholars  in  all,  under  54  Friends  as  su]»eriutendents,  matrons,  and  teachers. 
Tlie  advancement  in  the  schools  has  been  generally  good,  in  knowledge  both  of  let- 
trs  and  of  work.  In  all  the  boarding  schools  care  is  taken  to  give  instruction  in 
aoual  labor.  The  morals,  manners,  and  religious  needs  of  the  pupils  also  receive  at* 
tntion.  Of  the  ()88  pupils  mentioned  above,  145  read  in  the  fourth  reader  or  a  higher 
je ;  277  have  studied  arithmetic,  207  geography,  and  34  the  history  of  the  United 
tales. 

Two  Indian  girls  have  been  educate<l  at  EarJham  College,  one  of  whom  is  teaching 
t  the  Seneca,  Shawnee  and  Wyandotte  boarding  school.    One  boy  has  been  sustained 
t  Maryville  Normal  School,  Tennessee,  under  William  P.  Hastings. 
The  iid<Kloc  day  school  has  been  very  well  taught  by  a  young  Iriend,  who  showed 
l>ility,  discretion^  and  loving  Christian  zeal  in  her  duties. 

WHITK'8    INSTITLTK.    INDIANA. 

The  enlarged  building  for  girls  at  this  institute  has  been  completed,  and  the  accom- 
odations so  greatly  demanded  for  the  whole  household  are  now  snpplied.  The  cost 
^the  new  building,  of  changes  in  the  old  one,  and  of  furnishing,  has  been  I$8,737.*I2; 
r 'which  sum  there  were  cash  contributitms  to  the  amount  of  $(5,700;  the  rest  having 
^en  assnmed  by  the  trustees  of  the  institute. 

There  are  now  three  good  buildings — the  Boys'  Home,  which  accommodates  two 
tachers  and  27  Indian  boys  ;  the  administration  building,  giving  accommodation  to 
le  family,  farm  hands  and  white  boys;  and  attached  to  this,  yet  dnly  distinct  from 
,  the  Girls'  Home,  which  will  accommodate  li^  girls  comfortably.  There  are  at  pres- 
nt  ^  boys  and  31  girls,  or  58  in  all;  and  the  number  will  soon  l>e  raised  to  60  or 
.ore. 
The  health  of  the  papils  has  been  very  good  as  compared  with  the  nsnal  standard 

I  0Qch  schools.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  scholars  have  behaved  well;  the  disci- 
Line  has  been  very  good ;  the  amount  of  work  cheerfully  and  well  done  by  both  boys 
ad  girla,  has  been  large.  The  boys  plow,  harrow,  pitch  hay,  care  for  stock,  garden, 
lanage  teams,  &c.,  almost  as  well  as  average  white  boys  of  like  age.  The  gins  sew, 
'aah,  iron,  bake,  cook,  put  np  fruit,  care  for  the  dairy,  make  bntter,  &c. 

The  school-house  stands  at  a  good  distance  from  the  other  buildings,  and  has  been 
aproved,  bnt  needs  enlarging  to  meet  the  requirements  of  so  many  pnpils.  The 
Michtng  has  been  tested  by  the  committee,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  reading, 
rithmetic,  geography,  and  Scripture  was  found  satisfactory. 

The  harmony,  intelligence  in  plans  of  work,  and  Christian  feeling  which  pervade 
be  Institntion  are  causes  for  thankfulness.  A  quiet  bnt  effectual  work  of  grace  has 
eon  known  among  the  children  during  them  year,  and  many  of  the  are  living  a  con- 
sionaly  Christian  life. 

white's  institute,  IOWA. 

The  Indian  school  conducted  by  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Miles,  at  West  Branch, 
owwkf  was  removed  on  the  1st  of  last  Lleventh  month  to  White's  Manual  Labor  In- 
titate  at  Honghton,  Lee  County,  Iowa.  Beginning  the  year  with  30  Indian  pupils, 
hey  now  have  70.    The  children  have  suffered  some  from  sickness,  but  were  nearlv 

II  m  good  health  at  last  report.  They  make  progress  in  industrial  training  of  all 
inda  coanected  with  the  farm  and  household,  and  are  doing  well  in  school.  Their 
eligioas  instruction  and  training  receive  careful  attention ;  and  Benjamin  Miles 
tales  that  many  of  the  children  are  prayerful,  thoughtful,  and  exemplary  in  their 
.yea,  evincing  that  the  work  of  grace  is  intluencing  their  hearts. 

Blzteeu  boarding  and  day  schools  have  hiuX  boxes  of  presents  of  various  kinds  sent 
o  their  papils  or  teachers  by  Friends,  and  the  whole  sum  expended  for  Indiana  the  past 
ear  by  members  of  t.ie  society  will  not  fall  short  of  t»15,000. 
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BeHule  the  al>ove  8c1u)o1m  there  remuiiiH  the  TuueHatuia  Boardiug  School,  which i^Lul 
uinler  tht»  tare  of  the*  nRsoeiato<l  i»xt'ciitivc,  but  is  wholly  Hiistaiiieil  by  Friend*.  It  eh 
had  an  averaj:^*^  of  :10  iniinlrt,  "27}  girls  aiifl  f)  Intys,  of  the  Seneca  tribe.  It  iuHmri^ 
on  the  Alleijhauy  Reservation,  Cat tannij^us County,  New  York.  It  has  l^eoD  verys^ 
cewtfully  niana<;'ed :  the  ]»roj5r«'rts  of  the  pupilH  in  industrial  skill,  letters  wanun. 
and  inoraln  havinj^  been  very  j^ratifying.  Girls  who  leave  the  tn^hool  and  enter  ip4 
home  life  have  been  far  more  nniftirnily  industrious,  chaste,  and  honorable  iu  tbc 
career  than  was  ever  the  vane.  Its  work  is  most  satisfactory.  The  toueof  tbevbit 
tribe  is  hteadily  advancing. 

MI8SIONAKIK8   AND   MEETINGS. 

Two  missionaries,  with  their  wives,  continue  their  work  in  the  Qnapaw  Agitucyii! 
vicinity.  They  have  thre*-  congrcgatiims  an<l  twoout-statiou8  under  their  i;anr,wti 
an  Indian  membership  of  one  hnndre<l  and  twenty-uine.  A  new  meetins-lioiM  to 
been  built  for  one  «>f  the  c<ingregations.  In  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  at  Shawnerton 
is  another  misnionary,  with  a  congregation  «»f  forty-four  members.  A  meeiinjf-how 
is  now  beinjj  erected  f«>r  them.  An  out-stntion  among  the  Mexican  Kickapt««>jbii 
been  um'ful.  A  missionary  is  now  at  work  among  the  Onages.  In  all,  ninety  FrirtA 
have  lu'en  actively  engaged  in  work  for  Indians  the  past,  year,  and,  aUhau};h  na&J 
discouragements  ajipear,  th<*re  has  been  on  the  whole  a  great  gain  in  the  conditio 
of  the  Indians  under  our  observation  during  the  past  lifteen  years. 

JAMES  E.  RHOADS. 
Clerk  of  the  Commiitft. 

PiiiLADKi-riiiA,  Firtit  mouth  3,  1885. 
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INDIANS. 

The  number  of  missionaries  among  the  Indians  has  been  ninet-een,  inclndine  fbcr 
teachers  in  the  Indian  University.  With  the  exception  of  one  in  Nevada  all  of  tin* 
have  labor(>d  in  the  Indian  Territory.     Among  them  have  been  nine  native  preai-lien 

In  some  of  the  Cherokee  churches  there  has  been  a  deep  religioua  interest.  At  Ttb* 
lequah,  the  capital  ot  the  nation,  there  have  been  abont  thirty  additionn  to  rbe 
church,  among  the  number,  as  Brother  Rogers  states,  **  the  chief's  private  secretai;. 
a  man  of  remarkable  ability  and  of  great  inlluence  in  the  Cherokee  Nation." 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  tlie  beginning  of  a  movement  toward  the  nnitication  of  Bap- 
tist interests  in  the  Territory.  Hitherto  the  Baptists  in  each  uation  have  hadUttlt 
dealings,  religiously  or  in  other  respects,  with  those  of  other  nations  or  tribes.  Tbt 
marked  tribal  or  national  feelings  have  kept  them  separate  in  religions  is  vellafiiv 
eivil  things.  But  last  June  steps  were  taken  for  the  organization  of  a  general  Bl^ 
tist  convention  for  the  entire  Territory.  Brethren  from  several  uations  wen  premL 
The  partition  walls  are  crumbling.  The  meeting  this  ^ear  is  expected  to  bean  a^ 
vance  on  that  of  last  year.  The  Christianized  and  civilized  Indiana,  feeling  tiieir  o^ 
ligation  to  aid  in  giving  the  gospel  to  the  pajcaD  Indians,  propose  to  unite  m  tbeio^ 
port  of  a  native  missionary,  the  society  assisting,  probably,  by  appointing  awfaiM 
missionary  as  bis  co-laborer. 

This  general  convention  is  expected  to  accompliah  innob  also  in  nni ting  the  IndiiM 
in  stronger  fraternal  bonds.  Differences  in  language  constitnte  something  of  aac^ 
atacle  to  this,  but  many  nnderatand  the  Engliab  langnage  anIHciently  for  a  mfdin 
of  oommnnication,  while  others  can  be  reache<l  through  interpreters.  In  theieboiii 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  in  some  other  nations,  instruction  la  given  exdnairelj* 
English. 

Among  the  older  preachers  are  some  who  have  received  a  fair  edncatioD,  othcntf 
very  limited  education,  and  possessing  very  little  Cbriatian  literatnrp,  but  whokif* 
wnmght  long,  faithfully,  and  snccessAiliy,  almost  without  compensation,  andwkoiP 
worthy  of  honor.  The  corresponding  secretary  of  the  society,  in  an  iDterrieirinth 
several  of  these  brethren,  at  Tahlequah,  last  March,  wan  deeply  imprettted  hjib&tit 
votion  to  their  sacn^d  calling. 

Three  or  four  good  men  are  needed  to  preach  in  English  in  unoccupied  bntpnai^ 
ing  fields  in  the  Territory,  whore  the  people  understand  the  English  langusgr. 

Among  the  Piutes,  at  Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada,  the  chief  progrews  has  licen  n  8b- 
day-school  work,  though  some  of  the  older  Indians  are  attentive  to  the  minriir*^- 
who  preaches  through  an  interpreter. 

Attention  baa  been  turned  to  others,  including  Alaska,  but  lack  of  uieans  aai  ^ 
difficulty  of  finding  suitable  missionaries  for  service  among  pagmn  and  bat  psrtiA 
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civilized  Indians,  have  prevented  the  Board  from  inakiiijr  appoint  men  tM.  The  Bap- 
tists of  America  uro  not  yet  doing  what  they  ought  to  do  for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
ludians  on  this  continent. 

The  new  building  for  the  Indian  Univermty  has  been  begun,  on  the  location  se- 
lected near  Muskogee,  Ind.  Ter.,  a  location  more  central  and  accesMible  than  at  Tah- 
lequah.  It  is  to  be  about  107  feet  in  length,  by  about  45  in  breadth,  thrt^e  stories- 
high  above  thebaHemeut,  which  will  be  finished  for  the  <IomeHtic  arrangements  of  the 
iDStitntion.  It  will  coKt,  including  furniHhing,  not  far  from  $15,000,  a  portion  of  which 
is  yet  to  be  secured.     It  is  to  be  rea<ly  for  use  this  fall. 

Another  unifying  power  is  the  Indian  University,  which  is  open  to  students  from 
all  the  nations  and  tribes.  Its  trustees  include  representatives  of  four  nations,  viz,. 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Creek,  and  Delaware,  besides  live  white  brethren  :  and  among- 
its  students  the  past  year  have  been  youth  froni  four  nations,  viz,  Cherokee,  Choctaw, 
Delaware,  Seminole.  Among  these  are  several  well  a<lvanced  in  their  studies  prepar- 
ing for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  two  of  whom  labored  successfully  last  summer  a» 
Diiaeionaries  of  the  society  among  their  own  people.  One  of  these  speaks  fluently  in 
EInglish  and  Cherokee,  another  who  speaks  likewise  in  English,  ("berokee,  and  Choc- 
taw, and  a  third  who,  iu  addition  to  the  English,  speaks  in  four  Imlian  t<mgues,  and 
baa  begun  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  several  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  in  the  central  part 
>f  the  Territory.  Thus  the  much  needed  work  of  preparing  qualified  native  preach- 
ers has  been  well  begun,  aud  appeals  to  the  Christian  sentiment  and  c<»nscience  of  the 
land  lor  generous  support. 


AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

FORT  BERTUOLD   AGENCY. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Hall  writes :  We  have  had  an  enconraging  year,  and  are  beginning  to 
»ee  some  results  of  oiir  eight  years'  labor  and  waiting;.  There  has  been  more  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  hear  the  Gospel,  to  adopt  civilized  ways,  to  work 
^nd  to  snbmit  to  the  education  of  their  children.  The  day  school  has  been  kept  up 
bhrooj^h  the  year  with  a  total  average  for  the  year  of  thirty-two  pupils  and  of  tifty- 
TouT  for  the  latter  six  months.  About  one  hundred  different  boys  and  girls  have  been 
loder  instrnction  during  the  year.  Of  the  seventeen  scholars  sent  away  to  Hampton 
ftnd  Santee,  nine  have  returned  this  summer,  bringing  back  good  influences  to  their 
lomes.     Six  other  pupils  were  taken  down  from  Devil's  Lake  to  Santee  last  fall. 

The  advance  made  by  the  Indians  here  is  seen  in  their  increased  industry  in  agri- 
sal  tural  pursuits,  iu  the  breaking  dowu  of  superstition,  so  that  scientific  medical  treat- 
BieDt  is  Increasingly  called  for,  and  the  indication  of  a  beginning  of  a  break-up  of  the 
>ld  £ltby  camp  life.  The  first  decent  dwelling  outside  the  old  village  is  now  being 
pnt  up  by  a  regular  attendant  of  our  meetings,  whose  children  have  just  returned  from 
mr  Santee  school.  The  Christian  influences  are  thus  seen  to  be  here,  as  elsewhere^ 
lAie  civilizing  power,  but  legislation  giving  a  secure  title  to  individual  land  property 
ftnd  a  recognition  of  the  Indian  before  the  common  law  of  the  land  are  imperative 
needs. 

We  rejoice  in  having  been  able  to  help  in  the  organization  of  a  Government  board- 
ing school  at  Fort  Stevenson,  an  abandoned  military  post  17  miles  from  this  agency^ 
irbere  there  are  now  fifty  scholars,  with  Prof.  F.  B.  Wells,  the  nominee  of  our  associa- 
tUnky  ID  charge,  and  Mrs.  Wells  as  matron.  It  is  hoped  tnat  there  will  be  a  large  in- 
srease  of  pupils  another  year. 

Tbe  chnrcn  and  Sunday-school  attendance  averaged  fifty-three  for  the  year  at  Fort 
Berthold,  while  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year  forty- three  more  attended  Sabbath  ex- 
Boreises  at  Fort  Stevenson,  making  ninety-seven  as  a  total  average  for  the  latter  six 
months  on  the  Sabbath.  Two  week-day  meetings  were  kept  up  at  Berthold  and  one 
%t  Stevenson.  There  were  eleven  white  church  members  at  the  agency  and  four  In- 
liftn  members  connected  with  the  mission,  but  as  only  one  or  two  were  permanently 
iiere.  no  church  organization  was  effected.  Visitation  and  pastoral  work  was  kept  up. 
Doring  the  year  evangelistic  trips  were  made  to  the  Crow  Agency  and  Poplar  River, 
n  Montana,  and  to  Fort  Buford  and  Devil's  Lake,  in  North  Dakota.  The  Devil's 
LAke  Indians,  under  native  leaders,  with  only  a  few  missionary  visits,  have  estab- 
iahed  a  church  and  school  and  built  a  chapel  for  themselves,  and  the  present  evan* 
^ist,  supported  by  the  Dakota  Indian  Home  Missionary  Society  of  native  brethren, 
laa  a  congregation  of  forty-nine.  This  result  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  it  has  been 
attained  at  an  agency  under  Roman  Catholic  management.  At  the  Crow  Agency 
iiere  is  a  large  field  of  work  among  a  tribe  nearly  related  to  the  Gros  Ventres  ofBert- 
lold,  and  we  have  been  desirous  of  placing  workers  there  this  summer.  The  field  ia 
ipen. 


II 
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\  8ANTKE  AGENCY,  NEBRASKA. 

There  huB  been  an  increase  in  tho  altcntlance  of  pnpiU  in  the  ocliool,  and  al»o  & 
continued  ^a'm  in  the  averaj^e  attendance,  the  lant  month  Bhowin^  the  larj^est  aTeraj;? 
attendance  of  boarding  Hchtihirs  for  the  whole  year.  The  growing  int«'reht  in  th«  Id- 
dian  coiuninnity  at  larjje  in  education  and  in  onr  school  aH  their  school  for  bighfr 
training  \h  marked.  We  do  not  have  to  Holieit  escholarH,  and  for  the  coming  yearthr 
prospect  iH  that  we  shall  he  crowded  far  beyond  onr  measure  of  room  or  euduraDcr. 
The  pupils  come  from  nine  ditferent  tribes. 

The  industrial  department  has  had  considerable  development  the  past  year.  Ttf 
4ice<>nimodations  have  been  increwsed  by  the  building  of  a  blaeksmith^s  shop  wiA 
five  forges,  and  the  doubling  of  the  size  of  the  carpenter  shoi>,  the  three  shopn,  cir- 
penter.  shoe  shop,  and  blacksmith,  giving  instruction  to  thirty  each  day.  In  ihn  brick- 
yard since  spring  the  boys  have  niadi^  l:iO,000  brick.  All  the  b<»yshave  hud  gonicthinf 
of  farm  work  beside  the  show  instrnctiou. 

Last  fall  ])lans  were  perfect^'d  for  a  dining  hall  capable  of  seating  two  hundred  papOft. 
The  building  is  now  inclosed,  but  without  more  means  for  building  it  cannot  be  occQ> 
piedtliis  winter.  On  the  h»werllnorare  the  dining-room,  bakery,  kitchen, store-rooffl, 
ironing  and  hinndry  rooms,  besides  vestibules  and  closets.  On  the  second  floi^r  are 
parlors  and  sitting-room  fur  guests  and  pu])ils,  a  ]>rinting  othce  an<l  bu9inej«s office, a 
8t<u*e-room  an<l  eleven  sleeping  rooms.  On  the  third  lloor  are  eighteen  sleeping  toooa 
Besides  tb.ose  who  ha»'e  the  charge  ot  the  house  and  teachers  who  w^ill  rooiu  there, 
forty  and  perhaps  tifty  pu]»ils  can  be  accommodate<l.  It  is  of  wood,  with  graoitc 
foundation. 

An  outlying  district  of  the  mission  lield  here  is  at  the  Ponea  Reserve.  Here  a 
school-house  has  been  built  by  the  (iovernment,  a  very  neat  building  that  causNat 
fifty.  By  its  side  is  a  teacher^s  house,  with  tlin-e  largt^  roonifl,  <>Ios4'tH,  and  cellir. 
Mr.  Riggs  went  up  with  Maijor  Lij;htner  nml  dedicated  the  school-honse,  and  as  the 
foundation  stones  of  all  the  lessons  that  wen*  t<»  be  given  them  they  placed  two  Bible* 
on  the  desk.  Major  Lightner  giving  a  copy  of  the  English  Bible,  and  Mr.  KipT*! 
'  copy  of  the  Dakota  Bible.     >lr.  Riggs  pn»ached.  Major  Lightner  made  ao  adilrw*. 

and  Standing  iWar  responded 'feelingly  and  very  ap]>ropriately.     The  aasociation  it 
looking  for  the  teacher  to  put  into  this  liehl. 

This  is  but  one  point.  All  over  the  Indian  country  are  )da<^eH  o]»en,  the  people 
ready,  the  opportunity  slipping  by  ns.  Mr.  Riggs  write*:  **\Vhat  can  yon  do  t« 
make  the  churches  awake.  We  look  around  upon  this  people  and  Rentimentallyb^ 
moan  tUeir  wants,  but  the  Lonl  says,  as  He  did  to  his  dis<*ip]eH  of  old,  '  give  yf  then 
to  oat.*" 

Mi  OAHE,    DAKOTA. 

Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs  writes:  "The  Dakota  mission  schools  are,  in  couuectiou  with  tk 
Cheyenne  River  Agency,  as  follows  : 

*''l.  Industrial  day  school,  at  Oahe,  on  Peoria  Bott<mi,  and  taught  by  MinColliiiti 
of  the  mission. 

''2.  Chautier  Bott-om  day  school,  taught  by  William  Lee,  a  Teton  Sionx,  edoeattd 
in  our  schools.  This  school  had  been  in  session  but  a  few  months  of  the  year,  and 
will  probably  be  discontinaed. 

••3.  Cheyenne  River  Day  School  No.  1,  taught  by  Rev.  Isaac  Renville,  a  Siswton 
Sioux  and  missionary  of  the  Native  Missionary  Society. 

'*4.  Cheyenne  River  Day  School  No.  2,  taught  by  Elizabeth  Wiuyan,  a  Siawloa 
Sioux.  This  school  has  been  in  session  but  a  few  months  the  paat  year.  Wehavt 
recently  built  a  neat  school-honst*  at  this  point. 

''5.  Cheyenne  River  Day  School  No.  4,  on  the  Cheyenne  River,  over  60  miles  fro* 
the  agenoy,  and  taught  by  Clarence  Ward,  a  Teton  Sioux,  educated  in  onr  achoola 

''  There  has  also  been  occasional  instruction  given  at  the  village  near  the  site  of  oU 
Fort  Pierre,  by  David  Lee,  a  Teton  Sioux,  eilucated  at  our  schotds.  We  have  proridfid 
at  this  village  a  substantial  school-house,  paid  for  in  part  by  the  Indians  themselwa 
and  a  permanent  school  will  be  established. 

**  There  is  also  a  movement  at  another  and  smaller  village  toward  securing  aachooL 
I  shall  soon  have  a  building  erected  for  them  and  a  school  will  follow.  Moreover^  I 
have  also  arranged  for  additional  schools  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Nob.  'H  and  3.  for  ooeaf 
which  the  hcluHd-house  is  now  n*a<ly.  One  of  these  additional  schools  will  be  tangkt 
by  a  native  already  secured,  and  the  other  is  to  be  in  charge  of  a  white  missionaij* 


attendance  much  better  than  for  the  past  years.  Instruction  given  by  the  nativ* 
teachers  is  chietiy  in  the  vernacular,  though  at  three  schools  English  also  has  beei 
taught.  It  is  a  marked  fact  that  where  a  chihl  can  read  in  his  own  langoage  he  !• 
usually  far  better  able  to  master  the  diHiculties  of  English  speech. 
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H  a  mission  station  this  station  is  weak  and  sadly  in  need  of  additional  mission 
.  During  the  year  past  Miss  Collins  has  been  my  only  distinctively  missionary 
i  helper.  The  natives  have  done  well  and  will  grow  in  ability,  donbtless. 
we  need  more  help.  The  new  stations  on  the  Cheyenne  River  shonld  have 
one  to  look  after  their  needs  closely  all  the  time.  There  should  be  a  white 
onary — a  missionary  family — located  in  their  midst. 

)nr  church  growth  has  been  steady  and  encouraging.  Eight  have  been  admitted 
emliership.  Five  adults  and  four  infants  have  been  baptised.  The  native 
itiaus,  too,  are  growing  in  giving;  they  have  given  $120  to  8npf)ort  their  pas- 
$9.84  for  missionary  purposes,  and  $32.H7  during  the  past  year  for  other  work, 
ug  the  year  a  considerable  portion  of  the  membershi])  being  on  the  west  side  of 
lissouri,  a  branch  division  was  provided  for,  meetings  being  held  in  two  places, 
;wo  native  preachers  being  elected.  To  provide  for  a  second  place  of  worship 
nation  of  $25  was  made  from  the  church  treasury.  Penny  collections  are 
:i  up  each  Sabbath  at  both  places  of  preaching.  From  the  central  church  at 
>  different  ones  have  gone  at  times  of  their  own  motion,  and  again  have  been 
to  villages  where  no  Sabbath  services  are  held. 

Uiring  the  year,  seven  of  our  Peoria  Bottom  homestead- takers  have  made  final 
f,  and  now  hold  title  to  160  acres  of  land,  and  are  enjoying  the  privileges  of  fully 
loped  citizenship. 

have  to  report  the  erection  of  five  new  station  buildings  in  connection  with  the 
enne  River  Agency  Indians  and  the  completion  of  the  station  building  on  Grand 
r  during  the  year.  One  of  these,  No.  4,  Cheyenne  River,  is  built  from  funds  pro- 
d  by  the  *  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others 
3rth  America,'  of  Boston.  From  this  society  I  have  received  $1,200,  out  of  which 
station  building  has  been  erected  and  an  active,  native  missionary  supported 
ag  Indians  formerly  of  Sitting  Bull's  following. 

Two  of  the  station  buildings  put  up  deserve  special  mention.  One,  that  opposite 
Sully,  has  been  the  subject  of  special  pleas  made  by  the  Indians  of  that  village 
ver  two  years.  I  hesitated  about  attempting  anything — the  village  was  so  small 
their  prospects  for  the  future  were  anything  but  promising.  They  persisted,  how- 
,  first  enlisting  the  interest  of  Chaplain  Crocker,  of  Fort  Sullv,  and  then  getting 
eir  own  motion  considerable  material  ready  for  the  house.  They  showed  them- 
es so  thoroughly  in  earnest  that  it  seemed  best  not  to  suffer  them  to  become  dis- 
ai^ed  for  want  of  assistance. 

The  second  station  building  I  would  specially  mention  is  the  one  erected  near  the 

t  of  old  Fort  Pierre.     Here  is  a  considerable  village.     Many  of  our  Christian  In- 

s  live  there.     They  have  had  no  school  nor  any  school  building.     For  two  years 

have  held  Sabbath  services  off  and  on,  as  the  say ing  goes.     Within  the  year  reg- 

services  have  been  kept  up.    A  native  preacher,  one  of  themselves,  elected  by  the 

of  the  church  has  had  charge.     Last  winter  they  cut  and  hauled  logs  for  a  house 

would  serve  as  place  for  worship  and  for  a  school.     The  Christian  element  gained 

igth.    Our  church  voted  $25  toward  the  building,  and  the  result  is  a  very  neat 

on  building  costing  $175.     I  was  a  little  fearful  lest  at  the  office  it  might  appear 

I  had  exceeded  bounds  in  making  expenditures  thus.     Still  I  believe  I  am  seady 

and  all  such  risk  under  like  demand.     I'll  confess,  however,  that  I  was  relieved 

iwhat  when,  the  next  Saturday,  after  the  last  bill  was  paid  on  the  house,!  received 

lolly  unexpected  check  for  $40  to  use  as  I  should  *  see  fit.'    This  came  from  the 

lay-school  at  Glencoe,  111.     On  the  next  day,  Sabbath,  I  took  my  boat  and  rowed 

a-stream  against  «>  wind  10  miles,  and  walked  three  or  four  more  to  preach  to 

1  an<l  tell  the  news.     The  house  was  lull,  every  part  of  it.     They  were  nearlv  as 

pleased  as  I.     However,  when  it  came  to  turning  back  on  my  steps  and  pulling 

Dream,  home,  I  felt  that  I  had  with  my  preaching  done  a  large  Sabbath-day's 

The  work  as  it  stands  to  day  is  full  of  promise  and  encouragement.  I  get  letters 
f  week  from  Indians  who  have  been  to  school  and  learued  to  write,  who  are  at 
bad.  Red  Cloud,  and  Standing  Rock  Agencies,  asking  that  schools  be  established 
them.  One  whose  letter  I  received  to-day  asks  for  some  one  who  shall  brin^  the 
d  news.'  And  from  villages  on  the  Upper  Cheyenne  and  on  Bad  River,  the  re- 
l  often  comes  for  some  one  to  teach  them.  My  own  time  has  been  fully  taken  up. 
)  from  the  care  of  the  work  in  this  near  neighborhood  (within  75  miles)  I  have 
)led  in  visiting  the  Grand  River  Station  about  800  miles  since  last  November — 
for  one  station  and  all  overland  work.  The  work  presses  and  we  strain  to  keep 
ingy  but  much  that  might  be  done  has  to  wait." 

SKOKOMISH   AGENCY. 

V.  Myron  Eells  writes : 

Lt  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  religious  affairs  here  were  in  rather  a  cnri- 
losition.     A  set  which  have  gone  by  the  name  of  ^  Shakers,'  arose  about  that 
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tiiiH».  It  w»i8  I'oniiMwd  of  some  Indians  oft'  of  the  reHorvatiou  and  s<.)nie  im  i 
oth«»rH  on  it  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  sett.  They  believed  in  the  carditia 
pies  of  the  gospel.  They  gav«-  np  ganibliHg,  betting,  horHC-raoiug,  whi'^ky. 
tions.  and  niedicinonien.  Bnt  tliey  rejeeted  the  Bible,  professing  now  {**  Ij:i\ 
revelut ions  from  heaven  in  dreiims  and  visions;  they  ]iropheHie<i,  esperiallv 
the  time  for  the  end  of  the  worhl;  thoy  wen^  opposed  to  schools  some  of  tli 
shipped  their  ancesters ;  they  said  that  some  of  their  women  were  turned  intv 
and  that  they  raised  the  dead  to  life  :  they  brusheil  ofl*  each  other's  sins,  whi 
so  many  that  they  came  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  ;  and  they  were  taken  wir] 
of  very  rapid  shaking  of  the  hands,  arms,  and  head,  which  sometimes  couiii 
hours,  and  which  sc«*nied  to  be  based  on  somewhat  the  same  principle  as  we 
of  the  jerks  which  prevailed  among  the  somewhat  uneducated  whit<v<  in  the  .** 
and  Western  State*  lifty  years  ago.  It  was  a  C4imbinatiou  of  CatholiciHiri, 
antisni,  old  Indian  practices,  dreams  and  visions.  It  was  only  aft'er  twt 
contests,  in  tho  last  of  which  the  agent  t4>ok  part,  that  this  sect  was  c<mfpic 
October. 

*' Since  that  time  church  attendance  and  Christian  work  have  gone  ou  l>eT; 
for  years.  More  prayer  meetings  have  been  held  than  ever  before  daring  t 
length  of  time.  I  tiud  that  I  have  held  sixty-two.  and  during  the  winter  the 
kei>t  up  two  or  three  without  my  aid.  Twenty-three  have  uiiite<l  with 
churches,  twenty  of  whom  were  Indians,  on  profession  of  faith — far  more  thai 
any  previous  year. 

**  There  has  been  much  less  employment  of  the  Indian  doct<»r8  than  ever  1 
nnniber  of  families  refusing  to  have  them,  even  when  they  saw  certain  death 
their  children  in  the  face.  In  October  a  woman  ottered  me  her  hou8t*hold  go 
rattles  made  of  deer-hoofs,  for  incantation  purposes— because  she  ha4l  become  : 
tiau  and  had  no  more  use  for  them.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  diflicnlt  for  me  to  get 
at  them.  In  the  winter  a  man  gave  me,  for  uothing,  his  gambling  disks,  ^ 
could  not  have  obtained  ten  years  ago  for  less  than  eight  or  ten  dollars,  and  tl 
hanlly  been  any  gambling  on  the  reservation  for  more  than  a  year.  Last  fo 
July  passeil  without  a  cent  being  bet  either  at  gambling  or  hors<?-raciug,  tl 
time  since  they  have  observed  the  day.  A  nural>er  have  st<>ppe<l  the  use  or  V 
On  Christmas  the  Indians  took  more  part  than  ever  before,  five  of  theui  i; 
speeches  and  six  of  the  girls  playing  each  a  piece  on  the  organ.  I  have  soM 
Indians  alK)ut  two  hundred  and  tifty  large  Bible  ]uctures,  28  by  %  inches,  dnri 
year,  making,  with  some  previously  sold,  about  four  hundred  and  tifty  intweii 
months.  Nearly  all  of  the  families  on  the  reservation  have  more  or  less  pra 
their  homes,  though  probably  not  all  are  Christians.  Even  the  medicineiueu 
being  somewhat  like  the  Samaritans  of  old,  who  at  the  same  time  worsbippedtl 
of  Heaven  and  the  gods  of  the  land. 

"The  school  has,  under  the  agent,  increased  to  about  fifty  scholars,  nearly i 
what  it  was  a  few  years  ago  (diminished  ten  days  ago  by  eleven,  who  left  a-*  to 
the  Indian  Industrial  Training  School  at  Forest*^  Grove,  Oreg.),  bnt  others  will 
in  to  take  their  places. 

'*I-have  spent  considerable  time  with  the  scholars,  keeping  a  singing  scbi 
the  winter,  giving  the  scholars  short  lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  illnstratiD^ 
with  Hpeciniens  from  my  cabinet,  thus  opening  a  new  source  of  knowledge  to  t 
and  this  summer  spending  a  half  hour  nearly  ever^'  week  in  teaching  them  oewi 
from  the  Gospel  Hymns  and  Sacred  Songs,  and  alsogivingsomeof  them  lessons o 
cabinet  organ. 

**  At  Jamesrown,  near  Duuginess,  the  work  ha«  gone  on  steadily.  In  Xovf a 
three  of  the  Christian  Indians  spent  a  week  in  accompanying  me  ona  missionary 
to  others  of  the  same  tribe  at  Clallam  Bay,  50  miles  farther  down  the  Straitsof  F 
It  was  the  iirst  work  of  the  kind  th«^y  had  done,  and  they  did  it  well.  lu  "Soren 
a  number  of  them  brought  their  children  to  be  baptized,  the  first  instance  of  the 
among  those  Indians." 


Stathtics  of  work  among  the  Indians. 


llissionaries 

Teachers 

Native  pastor 

Native  helpers 

Churches 

Church  members 

Schools 

Pnpils 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  INDIAN  WORK. 

(By  Rev.  C.  M.  Soutligate.) 

nctive  poiuts  iu  tho  report  on  the  Indiau  work  are  these : 

pation  and  development  of  the  fields  recently'  received  from  the  American 

rgement  of  accommodations,  especially  for  indnstrial  work. 

tion  with  the  United  States  Government  by  sapplying  or  nominating 

liere  the  Government  has  erected  buildings. 

nent  of  Christain  manhood  among  the  Indians,  as  appears  in  their  appeals 

;Iu>o1h,  their  generosity  in  supporting  their  own  churches,  and  especially 

»ive  work  of  the  Dakota  Indiau  Home  Missionary  Society. 

in  numbers  and  spiritual  power  among  the  churches. 

liled  account  of  the  Indian  work  goes  much  beyond  the  report  in  show- 

ragement  and  hindrance  nowhere,  everywhere  human  skill  and  divine 

mittee  cordially  re  affirm  the  fitness  of  the  exchange  which  concentrated 
f  the  association  in  this  country,  and  the  vigorous  grasp  with  which  the 
isibilities  have  been  taken  in  hand  in  the  directions  recommended  by  the 
imittee  one  year  ago. 

orse  emphatically  the  prominence  given  to  industrial  educalionj  a  charac- 
ich  distinguishes  this  association  from  our  other  missionary  societies,  with- 
it  could  not  do  its  peculiar  work.  Thrifty  labor  is  part  of  the  Biblical 
of  manhood.  Its  indorsement  comes  from  the  ivory  palace  in  Jerusalem, 
ft  at  Corinth,  and  the  carpenter  shop  in  Nazareth.  To  quote  one  most 
>  speak :  ^*  In  all  men  education  is  conditioned  not  alone  on  an  enlightened 

changed  heart,  but  very  largely  on  a  routine  of  industrious  habits,  which 
cter  what  the  foundation  is  to  the  pyramid.  The  summit  should  glow 
ine  light,  interfusing  and  qualifying  the  whole  mass;  but  it  should  never 
n  that  it  is  only  upon  a  foundation  of  regular  activities  that  there  can  be 
d  peimanent  upbuilding.     Morality,  though  founded  in  spiritual  life,  de- 

much  on  outward  social  conditions;  and  if  man  is  to  work  out  his  own 
be  must  learn  to  work.  Granted  that  character  in  its  highest  sense  is  the 
uint,  then  mission  work  should  be  organized  with  reference  to  supplying 
under  which  morality  and  the  creation  of  character  are  feasible."  (General 
trong,  in  Journal  of  Christian  Philosophy,  Jan.,  1884,  pp.  213,  214.) 
with  this  work  is  the  purpose  to  elevate  the  conditions  of  social  and  home 
•earing  in  the  new  dining-hall  with  its  adjuncts.  Not  a  few  New  England 
^hools,  not  a  few  New  England  colleges  would  be  adorned  by  such  careful 

in  **  good  morals  and  gentle  manners/'  as  is  given  in  the  schools  of  the 
Missionary  Association. 

tly  rejoice  that  the  National  Government  continues  to  turn  to  this  and 
itian  and  peace-loving  organizations  for  men  to  teach  in  its  school-houses, 
uch  mutual  helpfulness  wise  for  both  parties  and  most  profitable  for  the 

11,  we  praise  God  that  his  Holy  Spirit  has  dwelt  and  labored  with  the 
isionaries,  as  with  John  Eliot  and  David  Braiuerd  before  them,  and  that 
)f  his  preseuce  appear  in  the  quickened  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Indian 
When  these  heartily  undertake  the  evangelization  of  their  own  race, 
s  end  is  not  distant. 

the  committee  recommend  persistence  and  wise  enlargement  in  the  varied 
ed  efiforts  of  the  association  to  prove  this  suffering  people  honorable  to  our 
precious  to  God. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
[Twelfth  annual  report  of  the  missionary  bishop  of  Soath  Dakota.] 

THE  INDIAN  FIELD. 

t  last  year  was  so  full  and  so  largely  explained  and  lightened  up  by  piot- 
Indian  field  that  my  report  this  year  regarding  that  portion  of  my  mission 
)d  be  little  more  than  a  skeleton. 

ORDINATION. 

reat  pleasure  in  reporting  that  September  2, 1883,  at  Church  of  the  Saviour, 
]6  Agency,  I  ordained  to  the  Diaconate  Isaac  H.  Tnttle,  one  of  our  Santee 
i  dates  for  orders. 


n  cunaiderable  increase  over  previoDB  yeani.    Id  ISSl  the  coiitriliut 
1iui;  tliu  white  part  of  the  Held,  amonnttid  to  $58!)i  in  14^-2,  to  996C 

iu  1^84,  to  11,371.31. 

^AKTER   MISSION   AKD  ST.  MARY'S  SCHOOL. 

The  course  of  this  niisaioo  vnm  ititemipted  PebrnaT;  IT  last  hy  a 
a  few  hotirs,  burnt  down  the  whole  ceutral  luission  biiildiug  (chui 


lioarding-BciioolV  The  lir«  origiuated  in  Ihe  dormitorj'  while  tlic 
toachrrs  wi^ru  at  hrpakfuHt,  and  was  probably  caused  by  tbu  con 
budding  with  a  heating  drum.  The  building  and  itn  content*  i 
Amount  of  (9,000.  The  insurance  money  was  promptly  paid,  aod 
Rtun  have  given  nearly  $5,000  more  towards  maktu;:  goml  all  loss 
been  let  for  tbe  erection  immediately  of  a,  cbnrch  and  panHinage. 
hi.'Iiod1  will  be  deferred. 
September  1,  1064.  The  pareonagu  is  finished  and  the  church  w 


Hi^buut.  All  linxes  for  the  school,  and  all  loiters  regaidtng  it,  dbo 
Mrs.  Jane  F.  Johnstone,  Springfield,  Dak.,  lately  house  mother  o 
who  will  take  charge  of  St.  Mary's.  Boxes  may  be  shipped  at 
Miss  Francis  will  btill  be  the  teacher.  An  the  Indians  in  tbe  d 
fonnur  location  of  Si.  Mary's  xcbool  are  comparatively  well  pro 
and  churches,  it  has  been  detennined  not  to  re-eiect  St.  Mary's  se 
but  to  transfer  the  institution  to  some  [loint  nearer  the  la^emass 
farther  west,  who  are  as  yet  comparatively  unreached.  The  nei 
been  begun,  becunse  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  wait  for  the  furti 
the  railroad  svstem  which  is  surroundiiiK  the  Indian  coonti^,  ai 
only  after  prolonged  inquiry  and  personu  inspection  of  luoationa 
gible.  Miss  Ives  and  Miss  Graves  (Sister  Mary]  have  retired  (rai 
and  will  eiiga«e  in  work  mure  consistent  with  the  ill- health  of  the 
duty  which  Missives  feels  she  owes  her.  All  who  were  ooDuect 
school  have  been  inexpressibly  obeered  by  the  cordial  sympathy  wl 
the  school  called  forth,  and  bv  the  coutributions  wbioh  have  bei 
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F  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 
isions  among  the  Indians — Statistics  of  churches  and  schools. 


Charohes. 


icy. 


Keceived 
OD  )>ro- 
fession. 


30 
8 


8 


Whole 
number. 


128 
78 
20 
25 

69 

91 

64 

lU 

66 

65 

*89 

60 

221 

218 

60 

67 

78 


Schools. 


Board- 
ing. 


lUgUS 

ut-statlon 


Day. 


Lgency  and  two  places  in  its  vicinity. . 

ency 

>ek,  Wolf  Point,  and  two  places  near. 


Lgency. 


7 
12' 


50 
145 

158 


38 
100 


60 
80 


^25 


18 


*  Last  year's  report. 

)s  Id  the  list  of  teachers  will  appear  in  connection  with  their  stations 
In  the  list  of  missionaries  two  names  were  removed  by  death,  the  Rev. 
:,  and  Mrs.  G.  L.  Deffenbaugh.  The  death  of  Mr.  Stark  occurred  April 
\\  loss  not  only  to  his  family,  bnt  also  to  the  Choctaw  Indians,  by 
leld  in  high  esteem.  Notices  of  his  departure  were  given  in  the  mission- 
.  Just  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  sad  news  was  received  of  the^eath 
baugh,  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Deffenbaugh,  at  Lapwai,  April  20,  after 
greatly  lamented.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Baird  and  his  wife  resigned  their 
h  the  Board,  to  its  sincere  regret,  after  nearly  eleven  years  of  faithful 
I  ah,  Chippewa  Mission.  Their  purpose  is  to  enter  on  the  work  of  the 
mection  with  some  congregation  of  white  people.  The  kind  regards 
i-ccompauy  them.  On  the  other  hand,  two  ministers,  one  of  them  ao- 
his  wife,  have  been  appointed  U)  the  Chippewa  Mission — the  Rev.  and 
)ees  to  Odanah,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Wright  to  Lac  Cour  d'Oreilles. 
jrethren  were  in  the  service  of  a  Congregational  Board  for  some  years 
idians  and  are  acquainted  with  their  language.  Each  has  been  received 
ded  by  the  Presbyteries  in  charge  of  their  stations.  The  Board  bas 
I  Mr.  John  T.  Copley  as  a  lay  missionary  among  the  Omahas,  aud  he 
work  for  them  near  the  end  of  the  yeai*. 


\  ii 


ing  the  8i'uoi-iiH,  t*itivc<l  wvfral  biiri< 
fniiii  rrii'iiiln  in  viirii>ii8  iiliicpx,  h>  tbut  the  churcli  was  nuishvd  with 
llii'  I'liiiKrrKatinu  viaa  ({ii'utly  iilcaHcd  ti)  n*-ent(T  thK  iilciwnut  ti 
'^'liilc  lliii  I'hUTt^h  wim  uiiiIltkiiiiiic  n:|inirs  Mr.  Trippi>  held  awrvin 
si^rvi'H  uiiil  iir  Npwtonn,  a  pnrt  <if  thv  nriiiciiial  rcwrre  occiiiiied  by 
CliriKtiiiH  l<<-necati.  For  iiartii'ii lorn  or  tbe  yoar'n  work  rt'l'uruiicc  is  i 
in  till'  Ki-riinl  of  May.  8iini(!i>r  tlii-tliiiicfiri-lntedniviuiichiuf;.  " 
lii,  11  iiiirtiii);  nr:iH  huhl  in  it  huriivHix  iiiniitlitiH^o  ]ingRn.  bat  nnw,  ir 
The  farlKT  mid  iiiotlK.T  «-t>^(^  iiinrrii'd,  and  thm  lhi>  bniihiiiid  wnt 
ci-ivnl  iiitii  tliB  rhiinrh;  tliiB,  t<io,  in  the  invwiive  o(  tlie  wife,  gnu 
FhLl<lr.-ti.  ThiH  linimt  is  niii(iii):  thi^  buxli'-H  on  thi<  billH.  nnd  ifie  ti 
iiiiK-h  thJH  nM  wint<>r  l^>iii  HicknesH  and  destitution."  Tlie  numb 
iiii'nilii'TH  wan  lart^^r  Ibiin  iiauhI,  ii>>)>ivi'ii  iu  tho  tablu  of  chnreb  stat 
of  till!  Holy  Kiiirir,  siHikun  «f  in  tb«  previous  n-iMirt,  wna  (.■vi<l«utly 
tiiinyertr.  "'Not  III!  formerly  miMirtwl  nn  coiivprtii hnve  walked  a 
CliriHtiiiii  voira,  Init  ukihi  of  tlii-iii  have  huuu  faithful,  and  thu  nc 
hoiind,  will  prove  to  be  tnie  Ibllowen)  uf  their  tjnviuur." 

I'liu  report  of  Mm.  Wrijibt  i'Ivph  an  eiiconriiKliig  iieeouut  of  her  w<: 
It  wan  aDtotiuf;  t»  nfe  ilie  iinxiety  uf  inuny  oflhent:  jHior  woincii  lot 
for  liii'iniwlveK  aud  theti'iiiniilti'Hbvtlie  iisi!  of  ihninieeilleti,  utter  bei 
and  their  iij(('d  friEtiil  olilaiued  a  tenipm'ary  contraetwith  thelndiai 
infr  gnmiriitH,  whii-h  wan  eiiciniriiging  to  them.  Frieudii  uf  thefw  1 
mm  flsewUeie  are  cuiliravoritig  I<i  vullcct  fnntlH  lu  endow  an  indnsti 
women,  and  have  met  with  Kiiiue  sneceNX.  !$ni;li  a  school,  if  rei;ard 
■n  a  fniit  of  Gocpcl  iulliience,  may  he  very  iiHefnI.  Here,  as  in  all  eO 
heathen,  it  is  the  Onspel  ittH>lf  that  1>eHt  ]>rcceiIrM  eivilization. 

From  the  other  reserves  of  tho  Seueea  MiHainu,  lejw  that  iH  aiicnnr 
ported.  Oil  tlie  w  hole,  these  Indians  are  by  no  means  prepared  Ui 
nmial  foolinf^of  our  Anieriean  chnrcbes,  either  for  self-support  or 
vanccmeut.  Tlie  missionary  is  constrained  to  giye  lamentable  sccoi 
evils.  Aonio  of  them  very  )(rosH;  others  showing  th°  unHaliafactor 
teaehniB  of  tlic  eouiiiion  sehnols  sn]>p<irlcd  under  tbe  State  syhteiu  ; 
iuK  lh«  sail  want  of  industry  anil  energy.  These  things  are  descrih 
It  is  KTeatly  to  lie  desired  tlnit  thene  Indians  should  t>e  enableil  to 
aev<'ralty.  It  is  aim)  greatly  to  he  desired  that  ttom  their  own  ohm 
tiaii  teoehen,  earnest  ami  well  trained,  shoiil<l  bo  ftiiind  for  th«  wi 
needing  to  b«  ilone,  Hnt  the  church  and  all  frietidH  of  these  Indiana 
fill  for  what  baa  liern  dime,  and  is  still  done  for  llieir  temporal  and  i 
But  for  this  misaiou  their  e.-iae  wonlil  be  oneof  deep  glo»m  forlmlb 

The  Chippewa  Hinrion  ban  met  with  nnoHiial  changes  duriu);  tbe 
Iiiaiic  Baitil  and  his  wife,  as  already  slated,  felt  eonHtrained  to  aeel 
labor,  tmt  they  will  illniivs  eberish  a  deeii  interest  in  (bis  mission.    H 
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pres^iou  on  the  Indiaus,  but  their  Converts  proved  to  be  so  unworthy  that  their  work 
lost  most  of  its  earlier  iuflueuce.  The  boarding-school  has  continued  to  be  small,  for 
the  reasons  stated  in  last  year's  report.  The  day-school  at  Odanah,  the  report  of  that 
station  says,  averaged  about  the  same  attendance  and  progress  as  reported  a  year  ago; 
the  daily  lunch  to  the  scholars  was  continued,  not  at  I  he  expense  of  the  Government, 
but  of  the  Board.  Notwithstanding  discouragements  during  the  year,  the  work  at  its 
end  seems  to  be  enjoying  good  prospects  of  success. 

The  Dakota  mission  in  both  districts  has  met  with  marked  encouragement.  In  the 
fankton  Agency  region,  Mr.  Williamson  was  permitted  to  see  twenty-three  new  mem- 
bers added  to  one  church,  and  thirteen  to  the  church  of  the  native  minister,  Mr. 
Selwyn.  The  church  of  Flandreau  supports  Uh  own  native  pastor;  the  othersdo  not 
leglect  this  duty,  though  not  able  to  give  much.  The  schools,  with  somewhat  fewer 
icnolars,  are  doing  well.  Twelve  scholars  are  suppoi-ted  in  part  at  the  Santee  board- 
icj^-school.  The  work  in  Montana  Territory  is  now  well  begun.  Mr.  Chapin  and  his 
BTife  have  reached  Poplar  Creek,  and  entered  with  vigor  on  active  service,  and  the 
;wo  ladies  previously  at  that  station  meet  with  enc6uragement  in  their  school-work 
iiicl  other  duties.  Mr.  Wood  and  his  family  have  removed  to  Wolf  Point,  first  build- 
ng  a  log-house  for  his  family  and  containing  a  room  for  a  chapel,  to  be  ased  also  for 
i  school.  Within  reach  of  these  two  stations  3,000  Indians  are  now  living;  they  are 
ibjects  of  pity  in  all  respects.  The  Government  has  a  boarding-school  at  Poplar 
^reok,  and  it  may  probably  establish  another  at  Wolf  Point.  Weighty  questions  in 
.his  luiHsion  wait  for  solution;  for  instance,  how  to  supply  10,000  Indiaus  with  mis- 
tion  help,  who  live  on  a  reserve  on  which  only  a  very  inadequate  m.hsion  of  another 
:harch  has  yet  entered,  what  can  be  done  for  them  \  The  brethern  refer  also  to  the 
leed  of  more  advanced  education  for  more  of  the  scholars  now  under  instruction, 
irbether  it  should  be  in  existing  schools  or  in  some  other  t  How  to  connect  our  work 
»f  missions  in  the  best  way  with  the  Government  work  of  education  is  a  question 
leediDg  careful  thought,  and  in  what  way  best  to  call  forth  the  united  efforts  of  the 
Dakota  churches,  onVy  a  part  of  which  are  now  connected  with  the  Board,  so  that  all 
heir  strength  may  be  devoted  to  evangelistic  work  for  the  30»000  Indians  of  various 
Dakota  or  Sioux  tribes,  as  yet  mostl}^  unreached  by  the  Gospel.  This  last  subject 
a  one  of  obvious  moment  and  of  some  difficulty  ;  but  a  work  for  the  Sioux  of  various 
lames,  which  was  begun  by  such  noble  Christian  men  as  Drs.  Williamson  and  Riggs, 
nrbich  endured  such  persecution  and  distress  and  which  still  lives,  will  surely  be  ear- 
ned forward  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  continued  missionary  labors  of  his 
people.  • 

The  Omaha  Mission  was  marked  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Partch, 
!vith  the  kind  regards  of  the  Board  ;  the  change  of  the  boarding-school  so  as  only  to 
kdmit  girls  as  scholars,  and  placing  it  In  charge  of  Mrs.  M.  C.  Wade  as  snperin- 
lendeDt;  and  the  encouraging  condition  of  the  church.  Some  degree  of  alienation 
las  been  removed ;  greater  interest  is  now  shown  in  the  religious  meetings,  and  a 
arger  number  than  usual  of  converts  united  with  the  church  on  confession  of  their 
aith.  Near  the  end  of  ihe  year  Mr.  J.  T.  Copley  was  appointed  as  a  lay  missionary 
'or  varied  work  not  now  well  reached,  and  in  view  of  changes  in  the  circumstances 
>f  the  Indians,  many  of  whom  are  now  occuping  land  in  severalty.  The  request  of 
nany  of  the  Omahas  that  their  boys  should  still  bo  under  the  care  of  the  Board  was 
coaching,  but  as  the  Government  conducts  a  boarding-school  for  boys  within  3  miles 
>f  the  mission  school  it  seemed  inexpedient  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  Probably 
Sir.  Copley's  work  will  be  of  special  benefit  to  the  young  people.  On  the  whole,  the 
prospects  of  these  Indians,  so  far  as  affected  by  missionary  influences,  are  of  decided 
incoaragement. 

In  the  Winnebago  Mission  the  missionary  can  report  *^  public  preaching  as  receiv- 
og  good  attention,  though  few  outside  of  the  [Government]  school  attend;"  in  the 
iftemoon  of  the  Sabbath  **  a  class  of  persous  who  are  disposed  to  obey  the  truth  " 
Dcets  at  his  house  for  religious  instruction  ;  and  visiting  the  Indians  at  their  homes 
i  part  of  his  time,  as  opportunity  ofiers,  is  not  neglected.  He  greatly  desires  to  be 
lided  by  a  faithful  native  assistant,  and. has  reason  to  hope  tliat  a  man  of  family, 
ibont  fifty  years  old,  who  seems  to  be  sincere  and  earnest,  and  is  active  in  trying  to 
>riDg  others  to  the  light,  may  become  qualified  for  usefulness  as  a  native  missionary. 
The  dwelling-house  that  had  to  be  built,  no  dwelling-place  being  available,  has  been 
completed,  and  adds  to  the  influence  of  the  mission.  The  ))rospects  of  the  work  are 
lopefol. 

But  a  few  Indians  are  now  reached  by  the  Iowa  and  Sac  Mission,  and  they  are  still 
n  an  unsettled  condition,  not  li;iviM«r  yet  decided  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
rhere  they  could  rejoin  some  of  their  frieiidH,  but  the  whole  number  would  not  bo 
arge.  These  small  remnants  of  a  once  powerful  uiid  savage  tribe  are  now,  in  a  meas- 
ire,  civilized,  an  make  their  living  chiefly  by  industrial  pursuits.  Mr.  Irvin's  work 
8  well  received  by  them,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  be  true  beievers  in  Christ.  The 
leath  of  au  Indian  woman  is  mentioned,  of  whom  her  Christian  friends  could  say, 
'We  believe  she  died  in  faith."    The  expediency  of  organizing  a  church  is  regarded 
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•  by  the  missionary  and  the  presbytery  as  doubtful,  partly  on  account  of  their  iin8eltl«^l  . 

state,  and  partly  because  of  diverse  denominational  preferences;  but  they  tan  uniit 
in  common  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath.     These  are  attended  by  from  fifty  to 

sixty  persons. 

A  new  mission  was  begun  early  in  the  year  for  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  in  Iowa. 
Their  reservation  is  but  a  few  miles  from  Tauui  City.  They  own  their  land,  and  air 
a  settled  and  imperfectly  civilized  band  of  ii50  souls.  They  have  thus  far  kept  theiD- 
selves  aloof  from  the  white  people,  by  whom  their  little  reserve  of  1,300  acres  i%mt- 
rounded  ;  this  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  want  of  sympathy  and  the  ill  tmt* 
raent  which  Indians  too  often  meet  with.  Their  case  is  one  of  a  number  of  small  Ii- 
dian  settlements  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Nothing  but  the  treatment  whitk 
the  grace  of  Christ  inspires  will  remove  the  narrow  distinctions  of  race,  and  foM 
diverse  people  in  common  citizenship.  This  should  aid  greatly  in  preparing  ihm 
for  a  better  country.  Chiefly  through  the  admirable  eftbrts  of  Christian  women  ofiht 
Iowa  City  Presbyterian  Society,  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  to  bring  these  In- 
dians to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  as  their  Saviour;  and  two  ladies  are  now  devoting 
themselves  to  this  work  as  missionaries  of  the  Board,  with  little  apparent  snccesr.  Irat 
latterly  with  more  hopeful  signs  of  progress.  An  interesting  narrative  of  this  miwM 
may  be  found  in  the  Record  of  April. 

The  Creek  Mission  has  met  with  some  changes  in  its  stafTof  laborers,  but  its  work 
seems  to  be  making  good  progress.  The  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Perryman  withdrew  from 
his  connection  with  tlie  Board  without  assigning  reasons.  Mrs.  Hero<1,  Miss  UmA- 
aker,  and  Miss  Hall  resigned.  The  names  of  teachers  of  later  appoiutnient  are  giTco 
above,  but  Miss  Bardue  could  not  remain  long  on  account  of  her  health.  Miss  Yar)^se 
resigned  her  work  in  February.  In  most  Indian  boarding-schools  it  is  found  bard  to 
secure  and  retain  well-(iualified  teachers  and  domestic  helpt^rs,  particnlarly  the  lat- 
ter. Schools  of  this  class  require  the  discharge  of  many  and  varie<l  duties,  often 
under  circumstances  of  diflicult  adjustment. 

The  school  .it  Wealaka  is  the  principal  part  of  the  work  of  this  mission.  Its  oof 
hundred  scholars  enjoyed  unusual  ffeedom  from  attacks  of  sickness,  and  they  seeiuto 
have  nuide  excellent  progress  in  their  studies.  Their  general  conduct  has  Iteen  Mti!»- 
factory.  The  teachers  in  the  school,  especially  the  principal  teacher  and  their  abl* 
and  excellent  superintendent,  deserve  commendation  for  the  faithful  w^rvice  rendered 
to  this  large  company  of  Indian  youths.  The  Creek  Council  reciuested  th«*  Boanlto 
receive  fifty  scholars  more  into  this  school,  making  the  whole  number  one  humW 
and  fifty  ;  but  this  wjus  considered  toomany  for  the  building  to  accommodate.  It  wm 
agreed  to  admit  twenty  more,  making  in  all  sixty  boys  an<fas  many  girls,  all  selectcti 
by  the  Creek  trustees  of  education.  The  council  not  only  erected  the  finesehtiol 
building,  but  it  defrays  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  the  school.  The  Board  ap- 
points the  superintendent  and  teachers,  paying  their  salaries,  excepting  that  til 
family  expenses  as  to  table,  lodging,  &c.,  are  chargeable  to  the  school.  Thereligioot 
influence  of  the  instructions  and  exani])le  of  all  who  are  connecter!  with  the  school 
are  evidently  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  church  of  Wealaka,  under  Mr.  Loughridge's  charge,  reports  sixty-five  com- 
municants, of  whom  ten  were  receive<l  last  year.  No  returns  have  l>een  given  of  th* 
North  Fork  church.  The  native  licentiate'  preaches  there  and  at  other  places,  mbA 
Mr.  McGee  regards  this  as  one  of  bis  preaching  stations,  when  he  can  obtain  an  io- 
terproter.  In  translating  the  New  Testament  into  Muskokee,  Mrs.  Robertson  bai 
been  occupied  as  heretofore.  For  the  Creeks  who  cannot  speak  English  these  tnn*- 
lations  are  of  great  use,  and  they  are  highly  prized  by  many.  She  makes  her  home 
with  a  married  daughter  in  the  Creek  district.  The  evening  days  of  her  life  coald 
hardly  be  more  usefully  spent  than  in  this  work,  for  which  few,  if  any,  are  so  well 
qualified. 

The  Seminole  Mission  has  had  a  quiet  and  useful  year  of  work.  The  snperintendfDl 
and  teachers  have  been  enabled  to  continue  in  their  usual  duties.  The  daily  i^stm^ 
tions  and  the  religious  services,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  will  bear  j^ood  fruit,  ud 
only  among  the  interesting  family  of  young  people,  but  among  the  families  with  whirl 
they  are  connected.  The  latter  keep  close  and  constant  watch  over  their  children, 
and  thereby  themselves  learn  many  things  of  great  value  and  importance,  such  as  thrr 
could  but  imperfectly  learn  if  their  children  were  in  some  far,  distant  school,  hov* 
ever  well  it  might  be  conducted.  Indeed  it  has  been  very  largely  by  this  immediate 
contact  with  their  children's  boarding  schools,  conducted  in  their  own  tribes,  with  tbf 
daily  examples  of  the  ndssionary  families  and  t<>achors,  that  the  best  fruits  of  Chm- 
tian  and  civilizing  education  have  been  reai>od.     Thus  parents  and  ohildreo  hiw 

shared  together  these  beneficial  results.     **Mr. ,  do  you  think  yourmissioo  hi» 

done  any  good  to  your  Indians 7 ''  This  question  was  asked  some  years  ago  bytht 
wife  of  a  newly-appointed  Indian  agent  to  the  Wiunebagoes  of  a  teacher  in  tneOnuA* 
boarding-school.  "  Madam,  I  have  bt^en  there  too  short  a  time  to  give  yon  a  fall  w 
ply,  but  one  tbiwg  I  caw  ^mv^\  ^^Vx^kW  I  ^m  visiting  in  their  families  and  see  a  ''*"*5 
with  a  baby  on  beT  'ki\«!yo,l  e^iv  \>c\\  «A>  qw<^^\v^\X\!I6\  ^^\\»9^\mau  in  our  school  or  vf*' 
The  lady  applauded  t\ittx«k^\:s.   T\i^^m\T^<A^,>S^^>!Jsi^<^m^isi^ 
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!B,  all  receive  great  benefit  from  these  schools  near  their  homes.  The  Seminole 
stera  and  licentiate  preachers  are  engaged  as  heretofore  in  their  good  work,  and 
endeavoring  to  qualify  themselves  still  more  for  their  duties.    They  are  watched 

sympathy  by  many  Christian  friends. 

le  mission  to  the  Choctaws  still  consists  mainly  in  educational  and  religious  work 
lencer  Academy,  the  principal  school  of  this  tribe  for  boys.  And  the  progress  of 
school  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  trustees  at  the  annual  examinations  that  they 
a  a  grant  of  $500  to  show  their  approval  and  to  provide  some  additional  advan- 
»  to  the  building.  What  was  more  significant  was  their  request  to  have  the  num- 
)f  scholars  increased  from  sixty  to  one  hundred,  of  whom  about  eighty  are  already 
tendance  ;  the  exjicuse  to  be  at  the  same  ratio  as  heretofore.  Great  dithculty  i» 
d  in  procuring  suitable  men  as  teachers  in  this  school,  so  that  the  work  whicb 
to  be  perfomied  by  the  two  missionaries  and  their  wives  was  too  severe.  Partly 
his  reason  they  could  not  often  supply  some  places  in  the  vicinity  with  preaching- 
ices,  e*ipecially  as  few  such  places  are  within  moderate  distance  from  the  station, 
their  scholars  formed  an  important  and  interesting  congregation  on  the  Sabbath, 
is  day  is  given  to  Bible  study,  catechetical  instruction,  £c.'^  By  this  means  a 
)  degree  of  Divine  truth  and  influence  has  been  imparted  to  these  young  minds, 
ite  a  number  tiave  gone  through  the  shorter  catechism  and  more  will  finish  it  be- 
the  session  closes.    It  would  surprise  you  to  see  boys  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old 

cannot  yet  talk  English  repeat,  with  hardly  a  mistake,  twenty  or  twenty-five 
tions.  The  ladies  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  this  Sabbath  work."  A 
ch  has  not  yet  been  organized,  but  the  subject  is  kept  in  view.    Thus  far  the  no- 

of  this  mission  had  been  written,  when  the  painful  intelligence  was  received  at 
nission  house  of  the  death  of  the  superintendent,  the  Rev.  Oliver  P.  Stark,  on  the 
>f  April,  after  some  weeks'  illness.  This  sad  bereavement  is  referred  to  above.  It  is 
^at  loss  to  the  mission.     He  was  held  in  high  respect  by  the  Choctaws.    He  had 

in  their  service  as  a  missionary  in  former  years,  and  they  knew  his  character 
labors  in  those  days.     He  was  led  to  resume  his  work  among  them  two  years  ago, 

a  warm  welcome  and  with  fine  prospects  of  great  usefulness.  But  he  rests  from 
abors,  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

le  Nez  Perc^  Mission  reports  a  year  of  steady  and  encouraging  work.  The  staff 
^borers  is  unchanged  ;  but  two  of  the  native  licentiate  preachers  have  been  or- 
,ed  by  the  presbytery — Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Whitman — as  stated  above.  The 
ch  at  Deep  Creek,  reported  last  year  as  transferred  by  friendly  arrangement  to 
her  denomination,  is  restored  by  consent  to  its  place  under  the  care  of  the  mission, 
oversight  of  stations  so  far  distant  from  each  other  is  a  charge  that  tasks  the 
r  even  of  the  vigorous  superintendent,  but  he  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  his 
ve  fellow-laborers.  The  work  of  the  ladies  has  been  steadily  maintained.  The 
ral  condition  of  the  native  Christian  communities  may  lie  regarded  as  not  free 
1  drawbacks,  yet  as  progressive  and  hopeful.  The  proposed  return  of  Chief  Joseph's 
i  of  Nez  Percys  from  the  Indian  Territory  to  their  former  abode,  not  on  but  near 
N'ez  Ferc6  Reserve,  still  occupies  attention.  In  the  judgment  of  some  of  their  best 
idB  it  would  be  expedient  for  them  to  settle  in  some  other  neighborhood,  rather  than 
he  Nez  Perc6  Reserve.  (See  letter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  K.  Greary,  D.D.,  in  the 
>rd  of  July).  With  his  views  the  lady  missionary  who  has  been  longest  on  the 
•ve  fully  concurs.  The  Nez  Perc^,  both  in  Idaho  Territory  and  in  the  Indian- 
ttory,  have  no  warmer  friends  than  these ;  and  few,  if  any,  are  so  well  acquainted 
I  all  that  pertains  to  their  welfare. 

closing  its  report  of  these  missions  to  the  Indians,  the  Board  may  well  refer  in^ 
•ral  terms  to  its  past  record  in  this  work,  and  then  add  some  brief  remarks  on  the 
9nt  state  of  the  case.  From  1833  to  this  date  the  Indian  work  has  largely  occupied 
lare  of  the  Board,  by  the  express  direction  of  the  church.  The  first  efforts  were 
ed  very  small ;  they  were  begun  by  a  few  laborers  in  behalf  of  the  Weas,  one  of 
imallest  tribes.  But  the  good  work,  begun  in  faith  and  prayer,  continued  to  grow 
L  the  Board  has  sent  into  the  Indian  work  three  hundred  and  eighty  missionary 
rers,  of  whom  over  fiifty  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  During  the  last  six  years 
r-four  laborers  were  sent  forth.  The  amount  of  money  expended  in  these  years 
over  $554,000  of  church  funds,  besides  $520,000  more  of  Government  funds  for  ed- 
ion,  intrusted  to  the  Board,  and  expended  with  accounts  and  vouchers  rendered 
eably  to  the  policy  of  former  years.  These  misions  were  certainly  the  chief  agen- 
in  the  civilization,  or  semi-civilization,  of  many  tribes — the  Senecas,  some  of  the 
>pewa  and  Dakota  bands,  the  Omahas,  lowas.  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Choctaws,  and 
rs.  The  Omahas  and  Seminoles  particularly  owe  almost  everything  that  is  good 
leir  present  advanced  condition  to  the^se  missions.  Closely  connected  with  this 
t  progress  in  civilization,  underlying  it,  and  indee<l  its  main  cause,  has  been  the 
i  of  grace  in  various  tribes  which  God  has  given  for  the  encouragement  of  His 
»le.  One  of  the  fruits  of  Divine  grace  thus  manifested  is  the  signal  fact  that  over 
ty  Indian  ministers,  licentiate  preachers,  and  other  laborers  are  now  in  the  service 
le  Board.    There  have  been  discouragements  indeed,  but  there  has  been  remark- 

succeM. 


i 

I 


isBiie  their  addicM  to  tbu  public  is  two-fuld  : 

(1)  To  inform  the  people  of  the  Unitetl  Stst«a  as  to  the  most  din 
ID  which  the  Indian  qiiestiun  mav  be  solved. 

(2)  To  Btiniulate  the  thoughtful  aud  richt-minded  citiiena  of  t 
iiuiliediate  steps  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

It  wan  felt  by  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  work  of  the  oonf 
dcllnitp.  and  earliest  appeal  made  to  the  conscience  and  iutellig« 
in  bohali  ul  a  poor  anil  he1|>let*8  jieople,  and  fur  the  righting  of 
would  not  be  ottered  in  vain. 

The  dtliberatioDH  of  the  coufcrence  began  upon  the  morning  at 
ber  IKt,  and  coDcladed  Friday  evening,  September  26. 

Ah  will  be  si'i-n  by  reference  1o  the  list  of  those  present,  the  utti 
lartier  than  at  tbu  Arst  confureuce  held  at  Lake  Mohonk  last  year. 

The  cnDfer«DCe  chose  as  its  cbairmau  General  Clinton  B.  Fitk 
Herbert  Welsh.  The  chair  then  appointed  the  following  nntle 
committee  to  prepare  a  prngramme  of  topics  tn  be  diiKUswidby  U 
James  U,  Rhoads,  GecHralS.  C.  Armstrong,  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter, 
tlcse.v,  Kev.  Addison  F.  Foster,  Henry  8.  Pancoast,  etiq.,  and  Rerb 

After  dne  consideralion,  the  committee  presented  to  the  confer 
prugrauime,  which  ws«  unanimously  adopted : 


<Firat  topic:  Indian  oitizeDship  the  solution  of  the  Indian 

II  I.  Proofs  of  Indian  capacity  for  citisenship. 

L  II.  What  is  neoeeeary  to  secnre  Indian  citiEenship :  (1)  Laodi 

I  Title  (Inalienable  for  tweuty-tive  years — individnal  and  proteet 

I  ballot;  (o)  DiBpositionuf  reservation  lands  uotallott«d  in  aeTentltj 

I  <a)  Industrial;  (b)  Jutelleolnat ;  (o)  Moral  and  religions. 

I  III.  How  Co  secure  theae  tliitigs:  {l)  Public  opinion ;  (2)  Lepal 

I  (Second  topic:  Criticism  of  the  preaent 

I.  Traaties. 
II.  Reaerrationi). 
III.  Govemraeot  aid. 
IV.  Agencies. 
V.  Law  for  Indians. 
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nade  to  fifty-nine  heads  of  families,  700  acres  of  land  have  been  broken  by  the  plow, 
iU(\  uiany  bouses  have  been  erected  by  the  ludians. 

General  R.  H.  Milroy,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Yakima  Agency,  Washington 
Territory,  made  an  a^ldress  upon  the  same  subject.  Under  the  topic,  **  Law  for  In- 
lians,''  which  was  discnssed  later  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conference,  he  gave  an 
Dteresting  account  of  a  novel  and  successful  experiment  that  he  had  made  in  the 
«tablishmeut  of  courts  of  law  among  the  ludians  of  bis  reservation.   . 

II. — What  is  necessary  to  secure  Indian  citizenship. 

(1)  Besolved^  'that  the  organization  of  the  Indians  in  tribes  is,  and  has  been,  one  of 
he  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  toward  civilization, 
ud  that  every  etlbrt  should  be  made  to  secure  the  disintegration  of  all  tribal  organiza- 
ious ;  that  to  accomplish  this  result  the  Government  should,  except  where  it  is  olearly 
eceMsary  either  for  the  fulfillment  of  treaty  stipulatious  or  for  some  other  binding 
easoD,  cease  to  recognize  the  Indians  us  political  bodies  or  organized  tribes. 

(2)  Beaolred,  That  to  all  Indians  who  desire  to  hold  their  land  in  severalty  allot- 
\ents  should  be  made  without  delay,  and  that  to  all  other  Indians  like  allotments 
bonld  be  made  so  soon  as  practicable. 

(3)  Besolved,  That  lands  allotted  and  granted  in  severalty  to  Indians  should  be 
lade  inalienable  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

(4)  Resolved,  That  all  adult  male  Indians  should  be  admitted  to  the  full  privileges 
f  citizenship  by  a  process  analogous  to  naturalization,  upon  evidence  presented  be- 
ire  the  proper  court  of  record  ot  adequate  iotellectual  and  moral  qualifications. 

One  of^the  subjects  of  greatest  moment  considered  by  the  conference  was  Senate 
ill  No.  48,  known  as  the  Coke  bill.  To  this  the  following  resolution  pertains.  It  is 
eemed  advisable  for  the  information  of  the  public  to  present  an  abstract  of  the  bill 
1  this  report,  originally  prepared  for  the  Indian  Rights  Association  in  Philadelphia, 
1  order  that  its  provisions  may  be  clearly  understood  by  those  who  may  be  unable  to 
ive  it  more  detailed  examination. 

(5)  Eesolved,  That  we  earnestly  and  heartily  approve  of  the  Senate  bill  No.  48,  gener- 
lly  known  as  the  Coke  bill,  as  the  best  practicable  measure  yet  brought  before  Con- 
re^a  for  the  preservation  of  the  Indian  from  aggression,  for  the  disintegration  of  the 
ribal  organizations,  and  for  the  ultimate  breaking  up  of  the  reservation  system  ;  that 
re  teDder  our  hearty  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  the  constituency  which  we  represent  to 
tiose  members  of  the  Serate  who  have  framed  this  bill  and  secured  its  passage.  We 
?i»pectfully  urge  upon  the  House  of  Representatives  the  early  adoption  of  this  bill, 
bat  beneficent  provisions  for  rendering  the  Indian  self-supporting  and  his  land  pro- 
active may  be  carried  out  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

abstract  of  the  coke  bill. 

Land  in  severally  for  Indians f  as  provided  for  by  the  Coke  hill. 

[Forty>eigbth  Congress,  first  session,  S.  48.] 

LH  act  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  various  reservations, 
and  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  States  and  Territories  over  the  Indians,  and  for 
other  parposes. 

For  many  yeara  past  those  who  have  given  earnest  thought  to  the  best  method  of 
placing  the  Indian  on  a  right  footing  among  us,  and  patient  effort  to  accomplish  this 
"eAQlt,  nave  united  in  the  belief  that  the  allotment  of  laud  to  individual  Indians  by 
%  secure  title  woald  prove  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  the  advancement  of 
Jhe  race. 

It  has  been  often  pointed  out  that  we  have  by  our  policy  taken  from  the  Indian  the 
ordinary  and  essential  stimulus  to  labor.  While  under  our  system  of  pauperizing 
Indians  by  the  issuing  of  rations  we  deprive  them  of  the  ordinary  necessity  for  selt- 
mpport,  by  our  refusal  to  protect  them  in  the  possession  of  their  land,  and  by  our 
Incessant  removals  we  take  away  the  common  motives  for  cultivating  it.  The  great 
nasH  of  men  work  from  the  imperative  necessity  for  self-support,  and  from  the  knowl- 
^ge  that  the  law  will  protect  them  in  the  possession  of  their  rightful  earnings.  We 
(Ave  80  alienated  the  Indian  from  all  natural  aud  general  conditions,  we  have  placed 
"^  in  such  an  artificial  and  unjust  position,  that  he  has  neither  the  necessity  for 
®^f-8npport  nor  any  proper  protection  in  the  result  of  his  labor.  It  is  a  matter  of 
''**l»ri«e  to  all  who  fairly  consider  all  the  elements  in  the  case,  not  that  the  result  is 
9j*etter,  but  that  it  is  not  far  worse. 
To  give  tl:e  Indian,  then,  a  secure  title  to  land,  so  that  he  may  have  the  assurance 

*^aping  what  he  has  sown,  is  the  ])lainest  justice  and  good  policy. 
^he  thought  and  labor  of  those  who  have  long  worked  for  this  end  has  taken  shape  in 
^Oflt  carefaily  and  skillfully  prepared  bill  for  the  allotment  to  Indians  in  severalty 
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of  land  on  the  reservations.  This  bill  is  the  outcome  of  long  and  intimate  experience 
in  the  condition  of  the  varions  Indian  tribes,  the  result  of  a  rare  combinatiou  of  prat- 
tical  knowledge  and  legal  training.  Its  passage  will  greatly  aft'oct  for  the  better  ilk 
lives  of  nearly  300,000  human  beings,  besides  the  incalculable  and  yet  wider  intiucnce 
in  the  life  of  "a  race  and  in  the  settlement  of  a  tpiestion  of  uationaf  importance.  The 
bill  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  the  present  Congress,  and  only  its  pa»ag« 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  this  coming  winter  is  required  to  make  it  a  law. 

Section  1. — By  the  first  section  the  President  is  authorized  to  itwue  patents  forlndiii 
reservations,  set  apart  by  treaty  or  act  of  Congress,  in  favor  of  the  several  tribes  oc- 
cupying them.  Under  these  patents  the  Unit4?d  States  is  to  hold  the  patented  laotl  :3 
trust  for  the  several  tribes  for  twenty-tive  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  tocoo- 
vey  it  by  patent  to  the  different  tribes  clear  of  incumbrance.  The  President  is ilso 
given  authority  to  delay  in  any  case  the  issuing  of  the  tinal  patent  if  he  couaident 
best  for  the  Indians  to  do  so.  These  patents  are  to  be  recorded  and  open  to  inspec- 
tion. 

This  first  section  simply  secures  the  tribe  a«  such  in  the  possession  of  ita  reservation 
It  places  the  strong  restraint  of  the  law  upon  the  unjust  occupation  of  Indian  lands  io 
the  incessant  push  of  Western  settlement. 

Section  "2. — The  second  section  authorizes  the  President,  whenever  he  thinks  it  f«»r 
the  be^t  interests  of  the  Indians  on  a  reservation,  to  have  it  surveyed  orresnrveywL 
and  to  allot  it  to  the  Indians  in  severalty — to  the  hea^ls  of  families,  one-quarter ;  to 
single  persons  over  eighteen ;  one-eighth,  and  to  orphan  children  under  eighteen,  one- 
eighth  of  a  section  ;  to  other  persons  under  eighteen,  one-sixt'ecnth  of  a  section.  U 
there  is  not  sufficient  land  on  a  reservation  to  make  such  allotment  the  land  is  to  l«f 
allotted  pro  rata. 

Treaty  stipulations  setting  apart  a  reservation  and  providing  for  the  allotment  of 
land  in  larger  quantities  are  to  be  fultilled.    The  taking  of  land  for  grazing  purposes 
.  by  two  or  more  Indians  in  common  is  proviiled  for. 

^  Section  3. — In  section  'i  provision  is  made  for  the  manner  in  which  the  allotnent* 

Sare  to  be  selected  by  the  Indicins,  with  the  proviso  that  if  such  selection  is  not  madr 
within  five  years  from  the  direction  to  take  allotments  the  agent  shall  be  directe<l  to 
select,  for  Indians  failing  to  do  so. 

Section  4. — The  allotment^)  are  to  be  made  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  tb* 
Interior  may  prescribe,  by  agents  specially  appointt'dby  the  President. 
«  Section  5. — Any  Indian  not  residing  upon  a  reservation  or  belonging  to  a  tribe  for 

El  which  no  reservation  has  been  provided  is  entitled  to  settle  upon  nn appropriated  land 

f\  of  the  United  States,  and  on  a)>plying  to  the  local  land  office  can  have  the  land  allot- 

ted to  him  and  to  his  children  in  the  same  manner  as  Indians  residing  on  a  rewfTt- 
tion  take  allotment's  under  the  act.  The  fees  of  the  local  land  office  are  to  be  pai<i 
out  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Section  0. — The  "iixth  section  provides  that  patents  shall  be  issued  to  individnal  il- 
lottees,  declaring  that  the  United  States  will  hold  the  land  in  trust  for  the  allottee  or 
his  heirs  for  twenty-five  years,  and  then  convey  it  to  him  or  them  absolutely  and  clear 
of  all  incumi)rance.  The  land  cannot  be  conveyed  or  charged  during  the  time  it  \»» 
held  in  trust,  and  the  patents  to  individual  allottees  shall  override  the  patent  iMOfd 
[  to  the  tribe.    After  the  issue  of  patents  the  land  shall  descend  according  to  the  liv 

of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  a  reservation  is  situated.  After  all  the  lands  on  a 
reservation  have  been  allotted,  or  sooner^  if  the  President  deem  it  for  the  best  intert^ttf 
the  Indians,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  negotiate  with  a  tribe  for  the  purchase 
of  any  unallotted  portion  of  it-s  reservation.  This  purchase  is  not  coaipleteautil  rati- 
fied by  Congress.  *  The  principal  of  the  i)urchase-nioney  shall  be  held  by  the  Unik 
States  for  twenty-five  years  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe,  and  the  interest  at  5  pereeot. 
paid  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  applied  to  the  education  and  sop- 
port  of  the  tribe.  After  twenty-five  years,  by  express  authority  of  Congress,  the 
principal  shall  be  payable  to  the  tribe.  Proper  provision  is  made  K>r  religious  bodie* 
now  occupying  land  on  the  reservation. 

Section  7. — Section  7  extends  over  a  tribe,  upon  the  completion  of  the  allotineDtA. 
the  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  they  reside,  aa^ 
prohibits  the  passage  by  the  h>cal  government  of  any  law  denying  Indians  theeqoal 
protection  of  the  law. 

\  Section  8.— Section  R,  in  view  of  the  important  fact  that  the  value  of  land  in  the  W«l 

often  depends  largely  upon  its  proper  irrigation,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  tlwla* 
terior  to  jirescrihe  such  rules  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  a  just  distribntios* 
I  water  among  the  Indians. 

Section  i).— Section  9  excepts  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  Indian  Territory  and  tk 
Seneca  Indians  of  New  York  from  th<^  pnjvisions  of  the  act. 

Section  10.— Section  10  api)ropriateh  $1(^0,000  for  the  survey  or  resurvey  of  reaerra- 
tions  necessary  under  the  act,  and  provides  that  the  sum  expended  be  repaid  ootrf 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  reservation  lands. 
Section  11.— Section  11  provides  that,  except  as  to  the  issuing  of  the  tribal  ?•««•»• 


ill- 
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be  provisions  of  the  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  tribe  as  such  until  the  consent  of  two- 
birds  adult  male  members  shall  have  been  obtaine<l,  but  that,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  President  may  make  allotments  to  individual  Indiana  in  the  manner  provided  irre- 
ipecti  ve  of  the  consent  of  the  two-thirds. 

Section  12. — Section  12  provides  that  the  act  shall  not  affect  theright  of  Congress  to 
rraut  a  right  of  way  for  railroads,  highways,  or  telegraph  lines  for  the  public  use 
hrongh  any  lands  granted  to  an  Indian  or  to  a  tribe  upon  just  compensation  being 
uade. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  thus  stated  somewhat  in  detail  because  an  exact 
mderstauding  of  it  is  considered  most  desirable,  and  because  only  a  close  examination 
e veals  the  wisdom  and.  care  with  which  many  contingencies  and  possible  difficulties 
lave  been  provided,  for. 

THE   MAIN   POINTS  OP  TUB   BILL. 

The  broad  and  general  advantages  of  the  bill  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  It 
ecures  the  tribes  in  possession  of  their  reservations,  and  ends  the  notorious  wrong  of 
akine  the  Indian's  land  by  fraud  or  force  without  his  consent.  The  United  States  is  to 
lold  the  reservations  in  trust  for  the  tribes,  but  not  as  a  permanent  arrangement.  The 
>ill  contemplates  the  breaking  up  of  the  entire  reservation  sayst-em ;  it  contemplates 
he  protection  of  the  Indian  land  from  the  grasp  of  unscrupulous  whites  only  until  the 
'.ndian  has  been  given  the  proper  training  and  preparation  to  enable  him  to  take  care 
»f  bis  own.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  bill  provides  an  important  part  of  this  training. 
!>ii  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  adult  males,  allotments  are  to  be  made  to  a  whole 
;ribe  in  severalty.  The  reservations  are  divided  into  separate  farms,  the  members  of 
blie  tribe  are  given  time  to  firmly  plant  and  settle  themselves  before,  by  the  extin- 
a^nishment  of  the  trust  in  which  the  reservation  is  held  for  the  tribe,  they  are  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Should  the  consent  of  the  two-thirds  not  be  obtained,  the 
individual  Indians  can  at  once  take  allotment  under  the  act.    There  is  neither  acorn- 

fMilsion  of  the  majority  nor  the  slightest  disregard  of  the  wants  of  the  minority.  The 
aw  of  the  white  man  is  to  be  extended  when,  by  the  completion  of  the  allotments, 
the  Indians  have  shown  themselves  reasonably  tit  for  it.  Nor  does  the  act  overlook 
the  nndoubted  fact  that  it  is  neither  wise  nor  right  to  let  these  great,  solid  blocks  of 
reservations  stand  in  the  way  of  traffic  and  settlement.  Right  of  way  through  Indian 
land  can  be  granted  at  any  time  to  railroads,  highways,  and  telegraph  companies, 
and  at  any  time  unallotted  land  can  be  purchased,  proper  compensation  being  given. 
Such  is  the  wise  admixture  in  this  bill  of  what  is  best  in  the  views  of  those  who  re- 
gard this  question  from  a  radical  or  a  conservative  standpoint;  land  in  severalty  is 
to  be  given  at  once  to  all  who  desire  it ;  the  Indian  is  protected  against  the  greed  of  the 
whites ;  a  process  of  tribal  disintegration  is  at  once  started,  and  the  blotting  out  of 
the  reservations  as  fa«)t  as  it  can  be  safely  done  is  the  nltimate  object  of  the  bill. 

In  the  light  of  the  lasting  importance  of  this  measure  to  so  many  who  are  unrepre- 
sented among  the  legislators  wis  have  selected  to  do  our  will,  you  are  asked  to  fairly 
and  honestly  consider  it,  and  if  it  seems  to  you  desirable  and  light,  you  are  most 
earnestly  and  respectfully  reminded  that  there  rests  on  you  a  personal  responsibility 
to  give  your  influence,  your  time,  and  thought  to  secure  its  passage. 

HENRY  S.  PANCOAST, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Laws, 
October  9,  1884. 

education. 

1(a)  Industrial.    (5)  Intellectual,    (c)  Moral  and  religions.] 

(6)  Resolved^  That  from  testimony  laid  before  the  conference  our  confidence  in  the 
good  results  flowing  from  the  education  of  Indians  has  been  confirmed,  and  that  we 
regard  with  ffreat  satisfaction  the  increasing  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for 
Indian  schools,  for  Instruction  in  farming  and  trades,  for  supplies  of  cattle,  for  irri|^a- 
lion,  and  for  other  means  to  promote  self-supporting  industries.  That  our  conviction 
has  been  stren^hened  as  to  the  importance  of  taking  Indian  youth  from  the  reserva- 
tions to  be  trained  in  industrial  schools  placed  among  communities  of  white  citizens, 
and  we  favor  the  use  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Indian  edu- 
cation for  the  maintenance  of  such  schools.  The  placing  of  the  pupils  of  these  schools 
in  the  families  of  farmers  or  artisans  where  they  may  learn  the  trades  and  home  habits 
of  their  employers  has  proved  very  useful  and  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Resolved f  That  from  evidence  brought  before  the  conference  it  is  apparent  that  the 
plan  carried  out  to  a  small  extent  at  Hampton  and  elsewhere,  of  bringing  young  men 
and  their  wives  to  industrial  schools  and  there  furnishing  them  with  small  houses  so 
that  they  may  be  instructed  in  work  and  a  proper  home  life,  has  been  successful  and 
Hbould  be  carried  out  more  largely. 


I. 


.  I 
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Resolred,  That  while  we  approve  the  methods  of  Inclian  education  piiranedat  Htinp- 
ton  and  Carlisle,  we  do  not  fail  to  reco«jfnize  that  the  schools  and  other  raethudsof 
instruction,  industrial,  intellectual,  moral,  and  relijjjious,  as  carried  <»n  within  or  near 
the  reservations  hy  Christian  missionaries  for  the  last  fifty  year8,  have  lifted  np  triW 
after  trihe  to  civilization  and  litted  them  to  take  lands  in  severalty,  and  the  ui»od  al- 
ready achieved  shouhl  stimulate  and  encoura«5e  Christian  people  to  continued  cfFon* 
in  the  same  direction. 

•|  (7)  Resolved^  That  education  is  essential  to  civilization.     The  Indian  must  bavf» 

knowledge  of  the  English  language,  that  he  may  associate  with  his  white  neighbor! 
and  transact  business  as  they  do.  He  must  have  practical  industrial  training  tow 
him  to  compete  with  others  in  the  struggle  for  life.  He  must  have  a  Christian  wia- 
cation  to  enable  him  to  perform  duties  of  the  family,  the  state,  and  the  cbnni. 
Such  an  education  can  be  best  acquired  apart  from  his  reservation  and  amid  theio* 
tluences  of  Christian  and  civilized  society.    Such  Government  indnstrial  tniniiit 

^  schools  as  those  at  Carlisle,  Hampton,  Forest  Grove,  I^awrence,  Chilocco,  and  Genoa 

4  should  be  sustained  and  their  number  increased.     The  Government  should  continoe 

to  avail  itself  of  institutions  such  as  the  training  schools  at  Albnqnerque,  N.  Mex. ; 

Lincoln  Institute,  Pennsylvania,  and  others  c<mduct.ed  by  religious  or  philanthropic 

associations,  and  promote  the  placing  of  pupils  educated  in  all  theee  schools  in  tin* 

I  fainilie«  of  farmers  and  artisans.     But  since  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians  caiiooi 

I  be  mlucated  away  from  their  homes,  it  is  a  nuitter  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 

Government  should  provide  and  liberally  sustain  good  manual  labor  and  day  schcNii* 
on  the  reservations.  These  should  be  established  in  sufficient  number  to  accorarao- 
date  all  Indian  children  of  school  age.  The  Christian  people  of  the  country  should 
exert  through  the  Indian  schools  a  strong  moral  an<l  religious  iuduence.  Thw  rhe 
Government  cannot  do,  but  without  this  the  true  civilization  of  the  Indian  is  im- 
possible. 

III. — How  TO   SECUKK  THESE  TIIIXG.S. 

[(a)  Public  sentiment,     (b)  Legislation.] 

(8)  Resolved^  That  since  legislation  in  Congress  and  the  benevolent  work  of  fb« 
Christian  people  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  is  dependent  upon  public  sentiment,  everr 
effort  should  be  made  to  further  the  development  of  such  sentiment.  To  this  end  vr 
commend  to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  public  the  Indian  Rights  Association 
and  the  Woman's  National  Indian  Association.  We  urge  the  organization  of  brauche* 
of  these  societies  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  conntry.  We  think  it  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  the  press  be  enlisted  in  bringing  the  Indian  cause  to  piiblieat- 
tention,  and  we  also  rejoice  in  the  efforts  of  the  many  benevolent  societieH  beloogin; 
to  the  various  religious  bodies  to  diffuse  information  concerning  the  Indians  and  to 
arouse  public  interest  in  their  behalf. 

SECOND    TOPIC. 

I.— Treaties. 

(9)  Resolvedj  That  we  are  bound  by  many  treaties  with  various  Indian  tribe*. 
These  treaties  are  the  bases  of  our  relations  with  them,  and  yet  are  in  some  iostaocc* 
prejudicial  to  the  best  interest-s  of  both  the  Gk)vemmcnt  and  the  Indiana.  Nevertb»- 
less  the  treaties  are  binding  upon  the  Government  and  the  tribes  nntil  they  can  be 
modified  by  mutual  agreement.  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  escape  their  evila  is  to 
persuade  the  Indians  to  agre«  to  some  modification  of  their  ^trovisions. 

We  rejoice  that  since  March  3,  1^1,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  GovemmeDt  to 
make  no  fresh  treaties  with  the  Indians.  We  trust  that  this  policy  may  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  that  the  Government  will  have  no  dealings  with  chie&  a]one  attbf 
representatives  of  tribal  organizations. 

t 

II. — Reservations. 

(10)  Resolved^  That  careful  observation  has  conclusively  x)roved  that  the  remoTiI 
of  Indians  from  reservations  which  they  have  long  occupie<l  to  other  reservations  £tf 
distant  from  the  former,  and  possessing  different  soil  and  climate,  is  attended  by  gj^ 
•nffering  and  loss  of  life.  Such  removals  destroy  the  fruits  of  past  industry  and  dii- 
courage  the  Indians  from  further  effort  in  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  These  renior- 
als  are  usually  made,  not  for  wise  reasons,  but  are  instigate«l  by  the  covetonsnett  of 
the  whites,  who  desire  possession  of  the  Indian  lands  or  wish  to  rid  them  of  the  I»- 
dians'  presence;  wo,  therefore,  earnestly  protest  against  such  Indian  remoyalsin  tb0 
fatnre,  exceptins  in  \>Yio\^  <^«Aek^  >n\\^\<&\W,^  ^hall  be  justified  by  fall  and  rafficicai 
reasons,  and  ahau.  iio\>  Y^e  (^aYtw^^&Xa^  Vo  Wv«  ^^1^\^  vA  >^^  Vcks^ans,    Wheo  the  n- 
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Indian  tribe  becomes  a  necessity,  individual  Indians  belonging  to  the 
ave  formed  settled  homes,  sbould  have  the  privilege  of  taking  iiomesteads 
ids  tbey  occupy  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  reservation  and  oefore  white 
uitted  to  make  laud  entries  thereon. 

ved,  That  the  conference  gives  its  hearty  approval  to  Senate  bill  No.  1755^ 
r  the  division  of  the  Sioux  Reservation,  which  passed  the  Senate  at  the- 

that  we  record  our  gratitude  to  Senator  Dawes  and  his  colleagues  upon 
lumittee  for  the  skill  and  care  with  which  they  have  embodied  in  this  bill 
it  points  agreed  upon  by  the  first  Mohonk  conference;  that  we  h^^artily 
e  bill  to  the  support  of  all  friends  of  the  Indians,  and  hope  that  it  may 
d  and  passed  by  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

That  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  committee  appointed  to  advocate  the  biiy 
severalty,  and  that  this  committee  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
ongre^s  on  Indian  Affairs  soon  aft«r  that  body  shall  have  met. 
uvenience  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill,, 
y  find  it  difficult  to  obtain,  we  insert  a  brief  analysis  of  it  prepared  for 
'ights  Association. 

THE  SIOUX  BILL. 

ement  of  advantages  of  Senator  Dawes'  Sioux  bill,  S.  1755,  Report  No.  283.  ] 

s  to  white  settlement  a  large  tract  of  land  comprising  approximately 
;res,  and  thereby  removes  an  impediment  which  has  long  hindered  the- 
2iviIization  in  Dakota. 

this  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  transaction  is  completed  the  United! 
lave  incurred  no  expense. 

1  provides  a  just  compensation  for  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  will  tend  to 
education  and  civilizatioii. 

awes,  of  Massachusetts,  long  known  as  a  wise  and  true  friend  to  the  In- 
bmitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  bill  **To  divide  a  portion  of 
ion  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  in  Dakota,  into  separate  reservations  and  to 
i^liuquishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  remainder.''  The  terms  of  thia 
iin  framed  with  very  great  care,  and  with  a  view  to  secure  justice  both 
e  settler  and  also  for  nis  ignorant  and  helpless  red  neighbor.  The  pro- 
re  should  meet  with  the  favor  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  for 

• 
• 

[iuse  it  will  throw  open  to  white  settlement,  with  accompanying  railroads^ 

mtry  comprising  approximately  11.000,000  acres  of  lancl. 

tract  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cheyenne  River,  and  on  the  south 

e  River,  and  stretches  from  the  Missouri  River  on  the  east  across  the 

Reserve  to  Dead  wood  in  the  Black  Hills.*    Thus  a  magnificent  highway^ 

which  has  long  been  keenly  felt,  will  extend  between  the  civilization  of 

Western  Dakota. 

ep  forward  in  the  march  of  prosperity  will  have  been  taken  by  the  peo- 

>rritory,  who  have  already  shown  such  splendid  pluck  in  their  battle 

Iderness,  if  the  proposed  bill  shall  become  a  law. 

lere  is  another  reason  of  equal  weight  with  the  first  why  the  measure 

the  favor  of  Iegislat4)r8 :  Because  it  provides  ample  justice  for  the  Sioux 

)se  enmity  would  be  sufficiently  formidable  to  demand  our  consideration, 

swell  the  number  of  that  class  among  them  which  is  looking  and  striving 

izatiou.     Prominent  among  the  excellent  provisions  of  the  bill  are  the 

r  each  of  the  new  reservations  constituted  by  the  act  as  a  homo  for  the 
s  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  a  patent  This 
be  of  legal  effect,  and  declares  that  the  United  States  holds  the  land  in 
ti  of  the  si>ecified  tribes  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  At  the  ex- 
bat  time  the  United  States  will  convey  the  same  to  each  of  the  specified 
ent  in  fee.  Provision  is  also  made  whereby  individual  members  of  the 
es  or  bands  may  obtain  allotments  of  grazing  or  agricultural  land  in 
lenever  such  allotment  shall  tend  to  their  best  interest, 
lians  are  to  receive,  in  compensation  for  the  largo  tra<;t  of  land  ceded  by 
t  more  than  25,000  head  of  first-class  American  breeding  cows  and  not 
,000  bulls  of  like  quality;  these  cattle  to  be  issued  under  such  rcgula- 
Hecretary  of  the  Interior  as  will  best  serve  the  interest  of  the  Indians, 
lion  dollars.  This  sum  to  be  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
leiit  fuud  to  the  credit  of  the  Sioux  Indians.     The  interest  of  that  sum 


to  this  tract,  another  portion  of  the  Great  Sionx  Reserve  lyin^  north  of  the  Cheyenne 
I  of  the  one  hundred  and  second  meridian  of  longitude  is  also  to  be  opened  to  white 
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at  r>  per  cejit.  to  bo  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
4liaii8.  Half  of  th«»  Hiini  realized  by  the  yearly  interest  will  furnish  iD<lu8t;ial  and 
othereducationtothe  Indians,  and  the  reniaininj;  half  will  beemployisl  in  such  manner 
aM  the  .Secretary  of  th«*  Interior  may  think  b««Ht  adapted  to  advance  the  Indian* in 
<'ivilized  pnrHui'ts.  (c)  The  educational  provisionH  of  the  treaty  of  Iridic,  not  in  wm- 
flirt  with  the  provinionH  of  this  act,  are  continued  in  force  according  to  their  tf nor 
and  limitation,  (r/)  Thi'  tract  of  land  which  it  is  proposed  sball  be  ce<led  by  tbt 
IndianR  to  the  United  States  is  to  be  sold  to  actual  settlers  at  the  rate  of  sfi  ceaa 
per  acre.  From  the  fund  thus  realized  the  compensation  to  be  given  the  iDdiaM 
and  specified  above  is  to  be  drawn.  The  remainder  of  this  fund,  after  all  neceflRar 
expenses  to  which  the  (jovernnient  may  have  been  put  by  the  nale  of  laud  havt 
been  met,  ^oes  toward  the  increase  of  the  permanent,  fund.  //  tcill  IhrnM  he  PoUdtkti 
4he  United  ^tatts,  under  the  pravinions  of  this  hill^  in  ultimately  put  to  no  erpewtte  vkatertr. 

X  Provision  is  also  made  by  which  individual  members  of  the  tribes  who  are  tol<( 
moved  from  their  present  to  new  i-eservatious  may  take  up  land  in  neveralty  when 
they  are  now  livini;  if  they  elect  so  to  do.  Or,  should  they  prefer  to  go  to  the  w^ 
reservation  of  their  tribe,  they  are  to  receive  full  compensation  for  all  iniproveme&ti 
they  may  have  made  upon  the  g^ronnd  on  which  they  are  now  living. 

4!  Re>>ular1y  incorporated  religious  bodies,  carrying  on  missionary  and  e<incatiooa! 
work  among  the  Indians,  are  protected  in  the  possession  of  lands  which  they  nowot 
cupy  for  such  pun)OSi's.  Their  lands  are  secured  to  them  (not  exceeding  idi  acres  11 
any  one  tract)  so  long  as  they  shall  use  them  for  missionary  and  educational  purpoeft 
among  these  Indians. 

5.  Provision  is  made  whereby  each  member  of  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians,  now  liv- 
ing on  the  old  Ponca  Reservation,  is  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  laud  in  severalty  ab 
the  old  Ponca  Reservation,  and  to  all  benefits  accorded  in  this  act  to  members  ofxht 
Sioux  tribes. 

All  further  particulars  of  the  provisions  of  this  admirable  act,  which  are  not  DOtt^ 
in  the  preseirt  article,  may  be  learned  in  detail  by  consulting  a  copy  of  the  bill. 

The  sincere  thanks  of  all  friends  of  the  Indians  are  due  Senator  Dawes  for  the  wi# 
and  patient  labor  that  he  has  expended  upon  this  document.  Its  conipreheasive  ex- 
cellence is  the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  (treat  Sioux  Reserve  during  the  past  snmiDrr 
and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  views  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed measure,  and  hence,  who  are  entitled  to  s]H?!ak  concerning  it. 

Let  Congress  promptly  approve  the  bill,  and  so  secure  substantial  justice  alike  to 
white  man  und  to  Indian. 

HERBERT  WELSH, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Ilitfhts  Association. 

III.—  GOVKRNMKNT  AID. 

(1*2)  Resolved f  That  the  conference  hereby  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment aid  extended  to  Indians  in  the  form  of  rations,  implements,  clothing,  &c..  ifi  i^ 
many  instances  not  a  gratuity,  but  is  given  simply  in  fnlfillment  of  treaty  stipulatioos 
and  in  payment  for  land  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  United  States. 

In  cases  where  Indians  have  been  rendered  destitute  by  the  sudden  destrnctioo  of 
the  game  on  which  they  subsisted,  as  in  the  case  of  many  Indians  in  Montana,  tbejr 
shonld  be  supplied  with  rations  nntil  time  has  been  given  them  and  opporfanitt 
aftbrded  them  to  become  self-supporting. 

IV. — Agencies. 

(13)  Resolredf  That  since  Indian  agents  are  obliged  to  live,  in  many  iD8taDCct.at 
a  distance  from  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life,  and  where,  owing  to  difficnltieti' 
transportation,  the  cost  of  living  is  extreme,  and  that  as  they  are,  furthermore,  t^ 
•off  from  all  means  of  self-support  beyond  the  salary  paid  to  them  by  the  GovcnnBeBl 
this  salary  should  in  some  cases  be  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present.  Snch  an  inciM* 
•of  salary  wonld  not  be  more  than  just  compensation  for  tne  difficalt  and  laborii* 
duties  of  Indian  agent,  nor  more  than  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  a  high  gfi'' 
of  men. 

From  personal  observation  and  the  testimony  of  competent  jndgea,  we  are  €ii- 
vinced  that  in  many  instances  the  agency  buildings  on  reservations  are  nnsnitid M 
aerve  as  homes  for  agents  and  their  employes.  In  such  cases  snitable  bnildings  •boil' 
be  nrovide<l. 

We  desire  eni]diatically  to  reaflinn  our  conviction,  expressed  in  the  address  of  tk 
first  annual  conference,  that  the  success  of  the  Government  in  its  effort  to  elevate t^* 
Indians  depends  on  the  ability,  integrity,  and  energy  of  Indian  agents  and  their  ca* 
ployds,  and  we  ^>rotest  against  any  return  to  a  system  by  which  agents  and  their  ca* 
ploy^s  are  appointed  on  the  ground  of  political  or  personal  faYontiam. 
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v.— Law. 

(14)  Resolvedt  That  iiumediate  etl'ortH  should  be  wade  to  place  the  Indian  in  tbe 
same  position  before  the  law  as  that  held  by  the  rest  of  the  population,  but  that  if  it 
Is  DOt  advisable,  under  existing  circunistaucos,  to  subject  the  Indian  at  once  to  our 
entire  body  of  law,  the  friends  of  the  Indian  should  promptly  endeavor:  (1)  To  pro- 
vide for  him  some  method  of  admisHion  to  citizeushipso  soon  as  he  has  prepared  him- 
•elf  for  it6  privileges  and  responsibilities;  (2)  to  give  him  at  once  the  right  to  sue  in 
»ur  courts;  and  (3)  to  provide  some  system  for  the  administration  of  certain  laws  on 
the  reservations.  We  believe  that  the  laws  relating  to  niarringe  and  inheritance,  and 
the  criminal  law  affecting  person  and  property,  should  be  extended  over  the  reserva- 
tions immediately. 

As  way  be  seen  from  the  above  resolutions,  the  conference  unites  in  urging  that  plain 
uid  sensible  policy  the  main  points  of  which  have  been  so  long  and  patiently  recoui- 
neDded  to  Congress  by  men  of  practical  experience  in  Indian  affairs. 

Ah  these  resolutions  show,  the  conference  recognized  that  to  permanently  keep  In- 
liaos,  as  tribes,  under  the  control  of  agents  on  reservations  set  apart  for  them  is  both 
iuipossible  and  undesirable. 

They  recognized  that  the  Indian  must  be  forced  out  into  the  current  of  ordinary 
life ;  that  to  make  him  a  citizen  is  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem. 

Yet  the  resolutions  express  with  equal  strength  the  conviction  that  Indians  should 
not  be  at  once  made  citizens  in  a  mass.  The  preparation  for  citizenship  should  be 
general,  vigorous,  and  immediate.     The  Indian  is  to  be  pre]>ared  for  citizenship  by 

S'ving  him  his  land  in  severalty  in  the  manner  provided,  for  by  the  Coke  bill,  by 
rger  appropriations  for  Indian  education,  and  the  careful  use  of  such  appropriations 
in  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools,  industrial  and  otherwise,  and  by  the 
ddMcaiion  of  the  race  in  the  broadest  and  largest  sense  of  the  word. 

By  adequate  provision  for  the  administration  of  law  among  the  Indians,  and  by 
ipvio^  the  Indian  the  right  to  sue. 

B>  Christian  teaching  and  the  establishing  and  support  of  churches. 
By  the  gradual  reduction  of  rations  given  to  Indians,  the  systematic  instruction  in 
farming,  and  the  encouragement  in  self-support. 

By  the  appointment  and  support  of  agents  of  ability  and  integrity,  uninfluenced  by 
political  preference,  the  only  standard  being  that  of  individual  fitness. 

By  proper  provision  for  the  immediate  admission  to  citizenship  of  such  Indians  as 
ikre  fitted  for  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 

These  are  substantially  the  recommendations  which  the  conference  respectfully 
urges  a]H)n  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  the  Just,  obvious,  and 
practical  answer  to  the  Indian  question. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  conference. 

CLINTON  B.  FISK, 

President. 
HERBERT  WELSH, 

Secretary, 


The  following  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference,  taken  from  the  columns 
of  the  Hartford  Courant,  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  many  readers : 

MOHONK  CONFKRBNCB — THREE   BUSY  DAYS    IN  AID  OK  THE  INDIAN — INTERE8T- 
IKO  DISCUSSIONS  AND  VALUABLE   DECISIONS— CITIZENSHIP  THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE 
PROBLEM— LANDS    IN    SEVERALTY,    COMPULSORY    EDUCATION,    CIVIL    RIGHTS,   AND 
ABOLITION  OF   RESERVATIONS   AND  TRIBAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 


MoHONK  Lake,  Mountain  House, 
Ulster  County,  New  York,  September  27,  1884. 

The  conference  of  the  friends  of  Indian  civilization  closed  near  midnight  last  ni^ht 
Alter  three  delightful  and  memorable  days.  Two  sessions  were  held  daily,  morning 
mxkd  evening.  The  afternoons  were  devoted  to  charming  excursions  over  the  mountain 
loads.  Nothing  that  generous  and  thoughtful  hospitality  could  do  to  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  visitors  or  to  the  profit  of  the  conference  has  been  omitted.  The  ses- 
sions dovetailed  into  each  other  so  completely  that  instead  of  treating  each  separately 
it  will  be  better  to  consider  the  conference  as  a  whole. 

SOME   OF  THE   MEMBERS. 

It  became  apparent  from  the  first  that  we  were  not  to  listen  to  impracticable 
linmanitarian  theorists,  but  to  men  and  women  who  knew  by  personal  experience 
■nd  observation  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian,  the  results  already  secured,  the 
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UnioD  ;  PreHidfut  Caldnell,  of  VuMiar  Cullefce  ;  Presidetit  Galett,  i 
L.  Braue,  of  New  York ;  Philip  C.  Onrrelt  and  Beiiry  S.  Paacoa. 
Hosrg  Pierce,  of  NoTvich ;  Kev.  J.  W.  Harding,  of  LoDKtneadow 
of  Boston  ;  Miss  Anna  Maria  Fox,  a  venerable  i^nglisb  Qnaker,  i 
freind  of  Carl  jle,  Stirling,  aiid  Harriet  Martineau  ;  Hon.  A.  C.  Ban 
Bev.  Dr.  Newman  Hall,  of  London;  Hon.  W.  T.  JohUHon,  of  Chii 
&  HubLrll,  of  Buffalo,  and  Benjaniiu  Tattiaui,  ofNew  Yorh. 


The  manngeiTiFut  of  tbe  conference  was  in  good  basitteu  handi 
tee,  coDiisi.ini;  of  Dr.  Rboads,  of  Pbiladelpbia ;  General  AnuetroDK 
AddiHOD  P.  Foster,  of  Jfrwy  City  ;  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter  and  Hei 
brought  liusiuess  forward  pronipllj  and  in  logical  order,  and  tbe 
Clinton  B.  Fisk,  kept  ttict  disciiiwioDH  well  in  hand.  The  prograii 
tbe  first  meeting  was  as  follows.     (Here  followed  prograraine  givt 

The  iliscussiooH  were  of  great  inurest  and  value,  tliere  being  bi 
did  not  call  out  diverse  opinions,  and  the  debates  were  freiinentl; 
is  practicable  in  the  limited  space  of  a  letter  to  give  little  in< 
Kached,  with  perhaps  a  bint  at  tbe  nature  of  tbe  discnesioti. 

E Tinted  spoke  of  tbe  first  acssiou  and  Miss  Fletcher's  wotiderfnlly  ii 
ar  work  among  tbe  Oniahae. 

IKSIAJ)   CITIZBNBUIP. 

Tbe  debat«  on  tbis  topic  resolved  itself  into  a  coDaidemtioD  of  tl 
Senate  last  winter,  and  known  as  the  Coke  (or  Dawes)  bill.  This 
alienable  title  to  its  reservation  for  twenty-five  years,  and  permit 
in  severalty  if  tbe  President  deems  it  advisable  and  two-tbirda 
favor — bat  any  individual  can  have  lands  assigned  in  severalty  a 
able  for  tneuty-flve  years  if  be  so  elects.  Tbe  bill  does  not  incli 
was  warmly  indorsed  by  tbe  more  iiractical  members,  anoh  as  < 
Dr.  Rboads,  and  Messrs.  Smiley,  Lyon,  Painter,  Welsh,  Pancoai 
President  Gates,  and  others.  It  was  ndniitt-ed  that  the  bill  did  i 
confereuce  would  prefer,  but  it  was  approved  as  a  great  step  forwa 
much  of  an  advance  as  is  practicable  to-day.  Captain  Pratt  pro& 
tiou  to  the  measure;  b(^  favored  an  immediate  and  corapulsoi;  al 
aeveralty,  on  tbe  frnund  that  tbe  Indian  would  make  no  progresi 
given  his  land  and  allowed  to  squander  it,  and  was  tbns  reduced 
working  fur  a  living.     He  also  favored  removing  all  Indian  child 
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fiss  Fletcher  hesitated  to  speak  against  a  bill  so  warmly  approved,  bat  had  little 
^h  io  general  legislation  on  such  a  subject.  There  are  too  wauy  complications ; 
)  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  laud  in  one  place  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
ie  amount  somewhere  else.  No  general  bill  could  meet  all  the  conditions,  and  she 
red  it  would  do  as  much  harm  as  good.  Under  no  circumstances  should  land  be 
ented  to  a  tribe ;  the  principle  is  wrong.  Nor  should  it  be  taken  for  granted  that 
Indians  will  become  farmers.  Some,  like  the  Winnebagoen,  prefer  trading.  They 
1  ultimately  go  out  and  become  lost  among  the  whites,  and  this  is  the  best  possible 
3  for  them.  She  thought  it  useless  to  expect  to  get  two-thirds  of  a  tribe  to  vote  in 
or  of  alloting  lands  in  severalty-  Even  among  the  Omahas  more  than  two-thirds 
re  originally  opposed  to  it.  It  moans  trouble  at  first,  and  the  Indians  are,  like  the 
I  of  mankind,  unwilling  to  vote  for  present  trouble  in  order  to  secure  an  unknown 
I  uncertain  benefit.  The  work  must  be  done  for  them,  whether  they  approve  or  not. 
>  thought  the  bill  would  be  greatly  improved  by  making  the  title  to  land  inalien- 
B  for  only  ten  years  (instead  of  twenty-five)  and  by  insisting  upon  compulsory 
I  cation. 

he  final  outcome  was  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  (1)  strongly  opposing 
'  recognition  by  the  Government  of  the  tribal  relation;  (2)  favoring  the  granting 
lands  in  severalty  as  speedily  as  possible;  (3)  titles  to  be  inalienable  for  not  less 
n  ten  or  more  than  twenty-tive  years;  (4)  the  ballot  to  be  given  to  all  adult  In- 
ns occupying  lands  in  severalty,  the  new  voter  to  be  made  a  citizen  by  a  process 
.logons  to  naturalization,  givingproof  of  intellectual  and  moral  (qualifications  before 
>nrt ;  (5)  earnest  and  hearty  approval  of  Senate  bill  No.  48  (generally  known  as 
Coke  bill)  "as  the  best  practical  measure  yet  brought  before  Congress  for  the 
servation  of  the  Indian  from  aggression,  for  the  disintegration  of  the  tribal  organ- 
tions,  and  for  the  ultimate  breaking  up  of  the  injurious  reservation  system. '^  Its 
©dy  adoption  by  the  House  is  warmly  urged  ;  (6)  hearty  commendation  of  Senate 
.  No.  1755  for  the  division  of  the  Sioux  Reservation  (the  bill  being  in  accordance 
:1i  the  recommendations  of  the  Mohonk  conference  of  1883) ;  (7)  approving  the 
rk  done  by  Professor  Painter  in  Washington  in  watching  Indian  legislation  and 
nisbing  information  to  Congress  in  the  interest  of  Indian  progress. 

EDUCATION. 

rhnrsday  evening  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  Indian  education — indnstrial, 
ral,  and  religious.  Captain  Pratt  urged  again  his  plan  for  the  bringing  of  the 
ildren  from  the  reservations  to  the  industrial  schools,  from  which,  after  a  prelimi- 
ry  training,  they  should  be  distributed  in  Christian  farm  homes  throughout  the 
mtry.  Such  education  should  be  continued  as  long  as  possible.  The  practical  ex- 
ience  gained  in  this  way  he  considered  the  best  possible  method  of  teaching  the 
lian.  To  the  question  whether  the  children  trained  at  Carlisle  did  not  go  back 
y  savagery  on  returning  to  the  reservations.  Captain  Pratt  said :  *'  The  eternal  *go 
Ic'  is  the  calamity."  Five  years^  training  will  not  wipe  out  the  customs  of  ages. 
)  boys  return  to  find  all  the  surroundings  and  inflnences  against  them.  If  a  boy 
Ats  to  marry  he  must  take  a  savage  girl,  or  an  educated  girl  has  to  mate  with  a  sav- 
boy.  It  would  be  strange  if  they  did  not  go  back,  but  all  of  them  do  not.  Some 
a  find  work  at  their  trades  at  the  agencies,  and  many  are  helping  in  the  schools. 
^nts  generally  have  testified  that  where  they  could  furnish  civilized  work  for  the 
Hned  children  they  did  well,  but  where  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  they 
k  by  a  natural  law. 

Uss  Fletcher  said  she  was  glad  to  bear  evidence  to  the  benefits  of  education  as  she 
'  «een  it  among  a  number  of  tribes.  English  speaking  is  very  difficult  to  the  In- 
Q»  because  the  Indian  idiom  is  almost  the  reverse  of  the  English.  It  is  very  dif- 
It  for  the  Indian  to  get  his  mind  twisted  around  to  think  in  English.  Moreover, 
'9  very  sensitive  and  hates  to  be  laughed  at,  and  so  dislikes  to  make  the  attempt 
peak.  She  had  seen  returned  scholars  who  did  well.  But  their  situation  is  very 
fcnlt.  We  educate  them  for  civilization,  and  expect  three  years  to  overcome  cen- 
i^s  of  a  fixed  order  of  things.  It  is  idle  to  expect  results  which  can  be  seen  across 
continent.  She  told  of  a  Yankton  ^irl  returned  from  Hampton  whom  she  visited, 
tbnnd  her  in  a  little  log  cabin,  with  dirt  fioor,  containing  a  cooking-stove,  two 
a>  a  chair  and  a  half,  a  number  of  trunks  and  boxes,  a  box  for  a  table,  and  a  cleared 
c©  of  a  few  feet  in  width.  Here  were  living  the  girl's  mother,  sister,  married  sister, 
^  busband,  two  children,  and  two  younger  children  of  the  other  sister.  And  here 
little  Hampton  girl  was  expected  to  introduce  civilization !  Miss  Fletcher  con- 
led  there  was  something  more  needed.  She  suggested  the  bringing  of  young 
l^les  to  the  East,  so  that  after  their  return  tbey  might  make  civilized  homes  to  be 
centers  of  civilization  among  the  tribes.  The  experiment  is  beingtried  in  a  small 
**  at  Hampton,  and  here  is  a  definite  work  for  a  lay  mission ;  to  care  for  such  couples, 
to  see  that  when  they  return  they  are  able  to  start  civilized  homes.  In  this  way 
otherwise  inevitable  drop  can  be  averted. 
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Dr.  S'rieby  called  attontion  to  tho  fact  that  owing  to  the  work  of  ibe  ChristiM 
iiiiHsioii  and  nchool  tliorc  lias  hvvu  a  j^ivat  advanco  made  in  the  past  fifteen  years, aitd 
that  the  returning;  ilnM  iiuds  lu-tler  influences  than  formerly.  He  did  not  lieheveit 
•was  practicable  to  hrinj^  the  forty  thousand  children  to  the  Eant,  as  Captain  Pratl 
urj^ed,  hut  Ave  Hhould  hiinjjj  as  many  aw  we  can  of  the  liri^htewt  and  best,  and  tbra 
UKikc  everv  «tfort  to  h*t  thrni  find  j^ood  intiuenccH around  them  when  they  return.  Dr. 
Striehy,  Commissioners  Smilry,  Whitilesey,  Lyon,  and  McMichael,  and  Mr.  Mos^ 
!  Pi<«rce  Hpok*'  warmly  <»f  ihe  good  results  which  each  had  seen  at  iiiiHsiou  schofdBorot 

the  rcKervations. 

(JonimiHsioner  Lyon  made  a  scnsihle  i)lea  for  the  education  of  the  adnlt  ludiii^ 
The  forty  thuusand  chihlren  constitute  only  a  quarter  of  the  savage  IndiauK— thift^ 
quarters  shrnild  also  receive  attention.  Observations  among  the  North we«iern  Ii- 
dians  convinced  him  that  they  could  be  civilized.  Let  the  rem^rvations  be  doneawiy. 
the  Indian  be  given  his  land  in  sev«Talty,  furnished  a  little  house,  bedstead,  stove, 
a«;ricultural  iniphMucnts,  a  little  stock,  and  an  intelligent  farmerasa  teacher  for evtrr 
twenty-fiv»"  lo(lg*'H,  and  he  lu'lii'vi-d  tlHty  would  soon  become  S4df-Miipporting,  aiidtbr 

Bvast  amount  now  expended  for  rations  would  be  siived.  The  Rev.  Mr.  SpiooiBi: 
thought  that  if  such  a  plan  were  followed  missionary  work  would  be  very  much  mow 
profitable. 

At  the  riose  of  the  discusbi(m  the  (oUowing  resolutions  wt^re  «t<lopted  : 
•* /iV<*o/iv^,  That  from  testimony  laid  before  tlie  conference,  our  confidence  iu  tbf 
good  results  flowing  from  the  education  of  Indians  has  been  eontirnied,  and  that  vt 
regard  wi:h  great  satisfaction  the  increasing  appropriations  made  by  Congresi  for  In- 
dian schools,  for  instruction  in  farming  and  trades,  fm*  su])plies  of  cattle,  for  irrii* 
tiiMi,  and  for  other  means  to  prmnote  Kelt-supporting  indusirieH.  That  ourcoiiviclHHi 
has  been  strengthtuuMl  jw  to  the  importance  of  taking  Indian  youth  from  the  ^e^^ 
i-nj  vationstobe  trained  in  industrial  schools  placed  auKing  coinmunitie8  of  white  riti- 

sens,  and  we  favor  th*'  use  of  a  larger  pro]>ortiou  of  the  funds  a}>propriated  forloiiiaB 
education  for  tho  nuiintenamu'i  of  such  schools.  The  ]>lacing  of  the  ]>upil8  of  tbe^ 
Hcluuds  in  the  fanuiies  of  farmers  or  artisans  where  they  m:iy  learn  (he  trades  to! 
home  habits  of  their  emidoyers  has  proved  very  useful  ami  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  (Jovernment. 

'*  lienolnd.  That  from  evidence  brought  before  the  conference  it    is  apparent  that 
tin*  i)la!i  carried  out  to  a  small  (extent  at  Ilaiupton  and  elsewhere,  of  bringing  yoan^' 
If  uuM)  and  their  wiv(>s  to  industrial  schools  and  there  furnishing  them  with  siiiall  Iioa«rt 

_^  fto  that  they  may  be  instructed  in  wmk  and  a  proper  home  life,  hsiH  been  8ucce«ful 

and  should  be  carri«*d  out  more  largely. 

'*  lievolred.  That  while  we  approve  the  methods  of  Indian  education  pursued  M 
Ilamptoii  and  Carlisle,  we  d<i  not  fail  to  recognize  that  the  schools  and  other  method* 
of  instruction,  industrial,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  as  carried  on  within  or 
near  the  res<^rvations  by  Christian  missionaries  for  the  lasf  fifty  years,  Iiave  lifted  op 
tvibe  after  tribe  to  civilization,  and  fitted  them  to  take  lands  in  severalty,  aud  tli^ 
good  already  achieved  should  stimulate  and  t*ucourage  Christian  people  to c-ontianeii 
efforts  in  the  same  direction." 


LAW   FOR   INDIANS. 


The  subject  of  law  for  Indians  called  out  Mr.  Pancoast,  of  the  Indian  Rights  A«oci*' 
tion  of  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  chief  barriers  iu  the  way  of  the  civilizatiou  of  tbelo- 
dians  is  his  anomalous  legal  position.  It  is  necessary  that  he  :»liould  be  placed  aidebr 
side  with  the  rest  of  the  population  iu  his  civil  rights  wa  well  as  in  education,  monk 
and  religi(Ui.  The  difliculty  is  how  to  bring  about  this  result,  how  to  give  hiiu  citifM* 
ship,  and  how  to  provid(>  for  the  administration  of  the  law  on  the  renervatioD.  Hoi* 
now  neither  foreigner  nor  citizen.  The  rights  of  citizenship  uinsi  n(»t  be  given himi* 
a  race  or  a  mass,  but  as  an  individual,  as  he  is  fitted  for  them.  What  ahall  be  tbi 
standard  required  f  Then?  should  be  as  many  ways  as  possible  for  a  general  aanai- 
lation,  but  each  should  require  some  test  of  fitness.  Some  of  the  testa  BOggMli' 
were:  (1)  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  training-school;  (2)  tenure  of  laai: 
whcrii  land  has  been  cultivated  and  improved  a  certain  length  of  time  theooltiyal' 
hhould  be  entitled  to  a  patent,  which  should  carry  with  it  also  the  rights  of  citiirt* 
ship.  The  speaker  did  not  believe  it  practicable  or  trustworthy  t4>  require  prootui 
capacity  before  a  court.  Mr.  Pancoast  presented  a  draft  for  a  bill  for  the  admiostii' 
tion  of  laws  on  reservations.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  would  be  impoaaiblow 
exteiid  an  entire  system  of  law  over  such  a  [>eople,  but  provides  for  laws  relating  t* 
marriage  and  inheritance  aud  the  criminal  taws  relating  to  person  and  propertji cf 
ates  Indian  agents  magistrates,  and  gives  Indians  the  right  to  sue  and  lo  givetfliti' 
niony. 

Miss  Fletcher  regarded  the  measure  as  a  step  forward.  It  was  fkr  better  for  thi 
agents  to  have  laws  they  are  obliged  to  follow  than  to  be  a  law  to  tbemselTSS.  V*** 
over,  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  have  the  records  which  the  bill  reqnind,  as  itii 
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)ry  difficult  now  to  find  any  records  of  conucils.  She  did  not  see  how  it  would  b« 
»ssible  to  bring  the  laws  of  a  State  or  Territory  over  the  Indian  until  he  became  a 
x-payer.  But  8ome  way  should  be  found  for  the  adtuinistratiou  of  law,  as  at  present 
e  Indian  has  no  redress  f<»r  personal  grievances,  horse- stealing,  &c.,  except  by  act 
Congress. 

HOW   AN   AGENT  ESTABLISHED  A  JUDICIAX  SYSTEM. 

General  Milroy,  a  veteran  soldier  of  the  late  war,  now  in  charge  of  the  Yakama 
feucy  in  Washington  Territory,  said  this  matter  of  adniinistering  justice  without 
w  bad  be^n  a  very  puzzling  one.  He  knew  of  no  restrit  tion  to  his  powers,  and  he 
ii  done  nearly  everything  except  hang  an  Indian.  He  looked  at  the  projiosed  bill 
a  good  starting  point.  When  ho  wont  to  his  raservation  he  found  himself  overrun 
tli  demands  to  settle  little  cases  arising  fnuong  Indians  Ho  had  lo  invent  some 
ly  of  getting  rid  of  this  nuisance  in  order  t-o  tiud  time  to  look  after  more  important 
itters.  Ho  linally  divided  the  reservation  into  five  judicial  districts,  and  appointed 
e  chief  judg  s  until  a  certain  election  day,  when  he  mjide  the  people  elect  their  owa 
Iges.  He  had  regular  ballot-boxes,  and  as  the  people  could  not  read,  each  candi- 
te  had  a  certain  color,  and  votes  were  cast  by  depositing  a  piece  of  paper  of  the 
eeitied  color.  The  successful  candidates  were  duly  instrnctt^<l  by  him  as  to  their 
ties  and  were  given  regular  commissions.  They  have  tried  cases  very  sncccssfully. 
nietimesthey  hit  wide  of  the  mark,  but  they  have  a  right  of  appeal.  The  live  judges 
ting  in  banc  form  the  court  of  appeal,  and  they  hold  two  terms  every  year.  There 
e  no  lawyers,  every  man  taking  care  of  his  own  case,  exau>ining  witnesses,  making 
aas,  &c.  The  cases  have  been  decided  on  the  whole  as  intelligi'ntly  and  fairly  as  in 
lite  courts.  The  judges  as  soon  as  they  were  elected  wanted  to  know  what  their 
lary  would  be.  They  were  told  $3  a  day  during  court ;  but-  they  insisted  that  white 
dges  had  more,  and  finally  they  were  allowed  $.')  a  day.  To  cover  the  expenses  of 
nrt  the  agent  levied  a  poll-tax  of  i^l  on  all  Indians  between  twenty  and  fifty  ^'ears 
age.  In  this  way  he  has  raised  money  to  pay  the  judges  and  clerks,  other  court 
penses,  and  the  road  supervisors.  The  courts  are  carried  on  as  orderly  as  in  the 
rritory.  In  conclusion  General  Milroy  said :  **  I  allow  an  api)ealfrom  the  appellate 
art  to  myself.     I  am  the  supreme  court." 

This  story  was  told  very  quaintly,  and  gave  great  imtertainmont  to  the  eon- 
•ence. 

There  was  very  general  consent  as  to  the  desirjvbility  of  ext-endiug  laws  over  reser- 
tions,  but  the  subject  was  consi<lered  too  important  for  the  conference  hastily  to 
ve  its  indorsement  to  any  specified  plan.  As  Dr.  Abbott  said,  "The  weight  ot  our 
itements  depends  upon  our  speaking  wisely,"  and  the  conference  content<?d  itself 
th  a  resolution  urging  immediate  etfort  to  place  the  Indian  in  the  same  position 
fore  the  law  as  the  rest  of  the  population. 

THE   CLOSING   SESSION. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  return  from  Minnewaska,  the  last  session  did  not  meet 
til  9  o'clock.  The  business  committee  reported  the  following  minut43S,  which  were 
opted  without  dissent : 

'*  We  are  bound  by  many  treaties  with  various  Indian  tribes,  some  of  which  are 
ejndicial  to  their  interests  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  tlie  white  people  of  the 
untry,  but  yet  so  long  as  these  treaties  stand  we  must  observe  them  in  good  faith, 
leouly  way,  therefore,  to  escape  the  evils  of  these  treaties  is  to  persuade  the  Indians 
Agree  to  some  modifications  of  their  provisions.  We  rejoice  that  since  Id74  it  has 
en  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  make  no  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Indians, 
d  we  trust  that  this  policy  may  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  avoiding  all  dealings  with 
bal  chiefs  alone  as  the  representatives  of  tribal  organizations. 

"  Long-continued  observation  has  proven  that  the  removal  of  Indians  from  reser- 
.tions  they  have  long  occupied  to  distant  ones,  especially  when  the  latter  are  upon 
iiflferent  latitude  from  the  former,  is  followed  by  great  sutfering  and  loss  of  life, 
tends  to  destroy  any  progress  they  have  made  iu  settled  iudustry  and  greatly  re- 
nds their  adoption  of  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  Such  removals  are  usually  made 
satisfy  the  desire  of  their  white  neighbors  to  possess  their  fertile  lands  or  to  be  rid 
their  presence  because  they  are  supposed  to  interfere  with  the  material  prosperity 
the  State  or  district.  But  when  removed  they  are  soon  surrounded  again  by  white 
palation  and  the  same  desire  for  their  deportation  arises.  We  protest,  therefore, 
ainst  all  removals  of  Indians,  except  for  reasons  affecting  their  best  welfare;  ana 
ten  such  a  necessity  occurs,  those  who  have  formed  settled  homes  shoald  bare  the 
ivilege  of  taking  as  homesteads  the  lands  they  occupy  before  whites  are  permitted 
make  land  entries  upon  their  reservations. 

''It  shonld  not  be  forgotten  that  in  many  cases  the  Government  aid  which  is  rea- 
red in  the  issniug  of  rations,  implements,  clothing,  Slo.,  to  Indians  is  simply  thA* 
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honest  performance  of  obligations  of  the  Goyemment  to  the  Indian  incurred  by  tnttty 
stipulations  in  recompcuHe  for  lauds  ceded  by  him.  In  many  cases,  also,  especially 
wbeu  game  has  suddenly  been  destroyed,  it  is  necessary  to  make  adequate  provisiooi 
for  feeding  the  Indians  till  they  can  be  brought  to  self-support.  At  the  same  tim« 
every  effort  should  be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  bring  all  Indians  to  live  without 
being  maintained  by  the  Government.  We  are  tbankful  that  at  some  agencies  the  ii- 
Buing  of  rations  is  being  diminished  or  has  already  ceased.  In  all  cases  the  issaiDj^of 
rations  and  supplies  to  Indians  should  be  so  a<ljusted  as  to  stimulate  them  to  labor 
and  to  induce  tliem  to  send  their  children  to  induHtrial  schools.  Government  aidu 
fast  as  possible  should  be  given  in  the  way  of  providing  facilities  for  self-support 

*' Inasmuch  as  Indian  agents  are  obliged  to  live  in  many  instances  at  a  distaad 
from  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  greatly  increased  bj 
the  difhculty  of  transporting  supplies,  and  are  cut  off  from  all  means  of  support  ex- 
cept the  salary  given  them  by  the  Government,  while  their  duties  are  both  difflcult 
and  exacting,  the  salary  paid  should  be  much  larger  than  it  now  is  in  many  ca8ei,ii 
order  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  men. 

*^  From  obnervation  and  testimony  we  are  satisfied  that  in  some  instances  the  ageocj 
buildings  on  the  reservations  are  unsuited  to  their  purpose  as  homes  for  the  ageoti 
and  their  employes. 

"  We  reafhrm  our  formerly  expressed  conviction  that  the  success  of  the  GoTeni- 
ment  in  its  efforts  to  elevate  the  Indian  to  an  equality  with  the  whites  depends  rerj 
largely  on  the  ability,  integrity,  and  energy  of  the  agents  and  employes,  and  we 
should  deplore  any  return  to  a  system  by  which  such  agents  and  employes  are  sp- 

Eointed  on  the  ground  of  political  favoritism,  but  urge  that  all  such  appointments 
e  made  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  act  instituting  civil  service  reform.* 
Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  spoke  earnestly  and  effectively  concerning  the  work  of  the  In- 
dian Rights  Association,  and  the  Hon.  Darwin  K.  James,  of  Brookl^'u,  ma4le  an  interert- 
ing  statement  of  the  prospects  of  pmper  le^rislation  in  Congress.  He  dwelt  on  the 
point  that  the  average  Congressman  is  anxious  to  do  right  to  the  Indians,  butdoei 
not  know  what  is  the  i>roper  eourse,  and  that  the  influence  of  such  a  body  of  men  a« 
those  assembled  at  Mohonk  would  be  of  great  benefit. 

It  was  now  approuching  midnight,  when  Dr.  Khoads,  chairman  of  the  busioeM 
committei%  voicetl  the  feelings  of  every  one  present  by  reading  the  following  min- 
ute: 

**The  conference  expresses  its  sincere  atid  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
K.  Smiley  for  the  commingled  rest  and  service  of  the  past  three  da^'s.  The  uniqiw 
generosity  of  their  invitation  has  been  more  than  equaled  by  a  hospitality  as  unique. 
We  have  found  here  a  Christian  home  as  beautiful  in  the  spirit  which  its  fonnden 
have  breathed  into  it  as  in  the  rare  commingling  of  beauties  with  which  the  Go<lof 
nature  has  surrounded  it.  Purity,  liberty,  and  love  endow  it  with  the  spirit  of  re- 
pose, so  ditlicult  to  find  and  so  inestiuuible  when  found  in  our  too  crowdeii  and  har- 
ried American  life.  Our  conferences  have  been  more  deliberate  in  their  coudoct  and 
wiser  in  their  results  for  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  have  been  carried  on  and  the 
wise  intermingling  of  delightful  recreation  with  serious^ labor.  May  He  who  ever 
lives  in  the  person  of  the  ofipressed  and  suffering,  and  whose  cause  h«^  brought  of 
here,  bless  with  His  perpetual  presence  this  home,  anew  consecrated  to  Him  bythit 
meeting  of  Christian  fellowship  in  Christian  work." 

Brief  remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  Abbott,  Mr.  Barstow,  and  General  Fisk,  in  rait 
endeavor  to  find  words  fitly  to  speak  the  appreciation  of  the  notable  hospitalitj  of 
the  host  and  hostess,  and  of  the  exceeding  richuess  of  the  conference.  And  then,  what 
should  Mr.  Smiley  do  but,  with  glistening  eyes,  thank  everybody  for  coming,  and  ex* 
tend  a  hearty  invitation  for  all  to  come  again  next  year,  ''and  next,  and  next,  and  I 
hope  as  long  as  I  live!" 


LUt  of  names  of  members  of  Mohonk  Conferenoe, 

Abbott,  Lyman:  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. :  Editor  Christian  Union,  Htv 
Tork. 

Alvord,  Maj.  Henry  E. :  Mountain ville,  Orange  County,  New  York. 

Armstrong,  General  S.  C. :  Principal  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultaral  Institiftib 
Hanqiton,  Va. 

Boardman,  George  Dana:  Pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brace,  C.  Loring :  193  Fourth  street,  New  York ;  secretary  Children's  Aid  8ooii|f> 

Caldwell,  Samuel  L. :  Presiileut  of  Vassar  College,  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  T. 

Davis,  Joshua  W. :  Boston,  Mass.,  32  Sears  building. 

Fisk,  Clint<»n  B. :  Seabright,  N.  J. :  President  Boara  Indian  Conimisaionen. 

Fletcher,  Miss  Alice  C. :  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Arolusolo^  and  Efthnsllgft 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Foster,  Addison  P. :  Pastor  Congregational  Church,  Jersey  City. 

Gates,  Merrill  E. :  President  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners. 

Harding,  John  W. :  Pastor  First  Church  of  Christ. 

HubbelT,  Rev.  William  S. :  North  Presbyterian  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

James,  Darwin  R. :  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  member  of  Congress  from  third  district. 

Kendall,  Rev.  H.,  D.  D. :  Secretary  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  No.  23 
Centre  street.  New  York. 

Kinney,  John  C. :  Editor  Hartford  Courant,  Hartford,  Conm 

Kinney,  Mis,  J.  C. :  Hartford,  Conn. 

Lyon,  William  H. :  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  member  of  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

McMichael,  William:  Counselor- at- law.  New  York ;  member  of  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners. 

Milroy,  R.  H. :  United  States  Indian  agent,  Yakama  Agency,  Fort  Simcoe,  Wash. 

Pancoast,  Henry  S. :  Attorney-at  law,  416  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pierce,  Moses  :  Norwich,  Conu. 

Pratt,  Capt.  R.  H. :  Superintendent  United  States  Indian  Training  School,  Carlisle, 

Bhoads,  James  E.,  M.  D.:  Vice-president  Indian  Rights  Association,  Philadelphia, 

I. 

Smiley,  Albert  K. :  Member  Board  Indian  Commissioners. 

Smiley,  Sarah  F. :  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

8pining,  George  L. :  Pastor  of  Woodland  avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Strieby,  Rev.  M.  E. :  Corresponding  secretary  American  Missionary  Society,  56 
Reade  street.  New  York. 

Tatham,  Benjamin  :  New  York.  ^ 

Welsh,  Herbert:  Corresponding  secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  Philip 
delphia.  Pa. 

Whittlese3%  General  E. :  Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  New  York  avenue, 
•omer  Fifteenth  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


B. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  WITH  RE  PRE- 
8ENTATIVE8  OF  MISSIONARY  BOARDS  AND  INDIAN  RIGHTS  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

Washington,  January  8,  1885. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  with  representatives 
of  religious  societies  engaged  in  missionary  work  among  the  Indians,  of  Indian  rights 
mnociations  and  others,  conxened  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the  parlor  of  the  Riggs  House. 
There  were  present  commissioners  William  H.  Lyon,  A.  K.  Smiley,  M,  E.  Gates,  Jf>hn 
K.  Boies,  W.  T.  Johnson,  and  E.  Whittlesey ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Davis,  Boston ; 
Bev.  Henry  Kendall,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  M.  E.  Strieby,  D.  D.,  New  York ;  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher, 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton,  Philadelphia;  Rev.  G.  L.  Spinning,  D.  D., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen,  D.  D,  Washington;  E.  D.  Huntley,  Washing- 
ton; £dw.  Hawes,  New  Haven;  Francis  Rawle,  J.  L.  Bailey,  J.  Topliff  Johnson, 
P.  C.  Garrett,  Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  Herbert  Welsh  and  Dr.  James  E.  Rhoades, 
Pbilailelphia;  Rev.  G.  E.  Flitcbner,  Hon.  R.  M.  Henderson,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  J.  A.  Bland, 
Washington;  Mrs.  Admiral  Cartor,  Rev.  T.  S.  Childs,  D.  D.,  and  Mrs.  Childs;  Mrs. 
Tullock,  Mrs.  B.  Sunderland  and  Miss  Sunderland  and  Mr-s.  M.  J.  Costou,  Washington  ; 
Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James,  Brooklyn ;  Miss  Alice  L.  Whitney,  Nurthamprou,  Mass. ;  Levi 
K.  Brown,  Goshen,  Pa. ;  R.  T.  Bentley,  Sandy  Springs,  Md. ;  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  U.  S. 
A.  I  Mrs.  H.  S.  Greenleaf  and  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  C.  C. 
Painter,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. ;  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Hampton,  Va. ;  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Post,  Wyoming,  and  Miss  Alice  M.  Robertson,  In<l.  Ter. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  General  Whittlesey,  who  stated  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Greneral  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  had  been  called  as  a  witness  in  an  im- 
portant lawsuit,  from  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  away.  As  chairman  of 
the  Lake  Mohonk  meeting,  he  would  call  meeting  to  order,  aud  would  ask  nomina- 
tion of  a  chairman  for  the  conference. 

Dr.  Strieby  was  nominated  and  elected  chairman,  aud  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  secre- 
tary. 

Dr.  Strieby.  We  are  all  believers  in  the  faith  that  takes  in  the  Good  Father.  I 
will  ask  Dr.  Kendall  to  open  our  meeting  with  prayer. 

After  prayer  by  Dr.  Kendall,  a  programme  for  the  day  was  asked  for. 
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General  Wiiittlksky  Ktat<Ml  that  tlie  iinual  custom  had  liecii  to  hcor  n-iKinjifrom 
niiMsioiiary  wMTotaries  and  t)ie  vork  their  hoeietieK  have  done  during  the  year;  More 
that  lie  wouhl  HUjr>?e8t  appointment  of  a  ooniinittee  of  three  to  pre(>are  a  pTo;'Tainine, 
introduce  reHoliitioiiH,  iVc.  A  motion  to  appoint  Hueli  a  connnittiM;  wsm  adopted,  and 
the  eonnnittec  was  appointed  hy  the  chair,  conHistin*;  of  Dr.  Rhoaden,  I'n'sideut  (latw. 
and  Professor  Painter. 

Reports  were  asked  from  Haptist  Home  Mis.'^ion  l^oard,  Southern  BapTist  l>4>ar<l. 
Preshyterian  IJourd  Forei^jn  Mis^*ions,  Soniln'rn  Pn-shyterian  ISoard,  Protestant  Epi^ 
copal  and  Roman  ('atholie  Churches,  hut  no  representatives  were  preHejit  fn)m  thi« 
societies. 

K.  T.  lU'utley,  represent  in  "^c  the  Society  t)f  Friends,  prestMited  a  written  report.  (S« 
A]»pendix  C.) 

Dr.  Kendall,  represi'Utinjj  thtt  Home  Mission  Work  of  the  Preshytcriau  Church,  i«rr- 
sented  a  statement  showin«;  the  numher  of  misNlonaries  and  teachorv  lahorin;;  uDtlcr 
the  auspices  of  the  H<i:ird  of  Home  Mis.>i(uis,  their  locations,  and  the  expend itunrs  fur 
work  anu>n^  the  Indians. 

Dr.  KkndalL.  Wecomhine  our  missionary  I'oree  with  our  teaching  fone.  Ninelre: 
names  upon  the  list, just  read  are  given  as  preacheis,  yet  the  work  <»f  all  these  isis- 
volved  or  connected  with  school  woik.  'there  is  nothing  initial  ahoiit  (»nr  work,  rx- 
cept  tlie  Puehh»  w(uk.  These  Indians  are  not  saNa«»e  nor  pagan,  l»nt  art;  amon>:  tb* 
hetter  class.  ]*urely  pa^an  work  is  like  all  eflorts  in  .\Iaska.  'I'lu;  r«?st  of  our  work 
is  of  this  kind,  except  among  the  more  ad\aMced  Intlians  of  Indian  Territtuy  and  the 
Puyallups  of  Washinjiton  Territory. 

Dr.  STinirnY.  Why  is  it  that  you  do  not  <lass  th«'  Pu«d)los  among  ]»agan    Indiuufrt 

Dr.  Kkndall.  Because  they  have  lon»r  heen  claimiMi  asunder  the  can?  i>f  tlu'Cailio- 
lics,  hut  we  h:ive  not  found  that  to  make  much  ditlereuce  with  their  c<»nditinn.  Yi>a 
hav4*  all  prohahly  seiii  in  the  newspapers  something  from  (lovernor  Kinkaul  to  t»e 
etfect  that  the  Indians  in  Alaska  were  fast  civilizing  themselv«  s.  that  the  missionaries 
are  p^reedy  and  trying  to  get  hold  ot'  all  the  land  and  all  the  (lovernnient  funds  f«ir 
their  s<hools.  We  hav<'  had  .schools  in  Alaska  lor  from  two  to  liv**  yearw.  At  J^iik* 
we  have  school  hnildin<;s  worth  fioni  !?ir),(JtH)  to  J*'j(»,00(».  We  think  it  is  an  ohject  to 
the  Secret arv  of  the  Interior  to  enter  iiib>  contract  with  us.  Wo  are  in  the  luarkft 
like  others;  we  euto  into  fair  comjietilion.  We  are  ready  to  say  to  the  Ciovernnifiit. 
**  W**  have  schools  and  huildinj-s;  we  can  d<»  your  work  it  y(ui  contract,  with  us.  W« 
proj)ose  to  give  a  great  deal  more  to  the  (jlovcinmcnt  than  we  take  from  them.  We 
do  not  lu'lieve  any  one  else  can  do  the  work  as  cheap  as  we  can,  and  we  an*  witi-^tird 
we  can  do  it  well. 

Dr.  Stkikijy.  Then*  scimus  to  he  no  n'prcsentative  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Httanl  of 
Fort'i^n  Missions  ])rcsent.  Cannot  ymi,  Dr.  Keinlall,  K^^'^-  tis  some  information  alH»ol 
their  work. 

Dr.  Kkndall.  I  am  not  sutllciently  acquainted  with  their  work  to  give  any  sutfr- 
ment  of  it. 

Dr.  KiiOADKS  (representing  the  Society  of  Orthodox  Friends).  At  the  Wgiuuinj;  of 
the  past  3 ear  we  had  three  agents  in  the  lield  who  were  originally  nominatiMl  by  the 
Friends.  Two  of  these  have  resigned  during  the  year.  One,  Jtdiii  D.  MileKoftbt 
Cheyenne  atul  Arapaht*  Agency,  had  been  twelve  years  in  charge  there,  and  two  yean 
in  charge  of  an  agency  in  Kansas.  During  the  fourteen  years  in  which  he  aud  hii 
predeces#»or  had  charge  of  them  they]>assed  from  a  condition  of  war  and  of  being  dan- 
gerous enemies  to  one  of  peace  and  quiet  settlement  upon  the  n^aervatiou.  Btiardiog* 
schools  have  been  built  for  both  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  and  ulK>ut  two  hundna 
children  are  iti  these  two  boarding-schools.  Over  antl over  again  attenipta  weremaiie 
to  enable  them  to  cultivate  land,  hut  owing  to  the  drmights  to  which  that  country  it 
subject  the  crops  proved  failures,  the  Indians  were  discouragetl,  and  the  cultivation  of 
corn  and  giain  is  almost  abandoned.  A  little  can  be  done  along  the  rivers,  but  witk 
iudit!VTent  snccess. 

The  first  attempt  at  indnstry  was  to  get  the  chief  of  one  of  the  bands  to  canr  tbt 
Unite<l  States  nniil.  This  was  done  f(»r  several  months,  the  mail  being  earned  ft 
distance  of  150  miles  promptly  and  satisfactorily.  John  D.  Miles  iutrwluced  thepbi 
of  issuing  rations  to  families  instead  of  to  the  chiefs,  thus  breaking  np  the  power  ^ 
the  chiefs  and  insuring  a  better  distribution  of  supplies.  The  agency  was  160  milM 
fi'oui  the  railroad  terminus,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  abont  the  transportation  ol 
supplies.  John  D.  Miles  tirst  introduced  the  system  of  inducing  the  Indians  totakf 
their  teams,  go  to  Wichitai  load  np  and  bring  the  supplies  to  the  agency.  Thifhii 
now  been  done  six  years,  and  whereas  formerly  supplies  were  often  received  al tkt 
agency  in  a  damaged  condition,  since  the  Indians  have  done  the  freighting,  snpplitt 
have  been  received  in  g<KMl  condition  and  not  a  pound  stolen.  This  baa  been  awmH 
to  the  Government,  as  the  Indians  did  it  much  chea|>er  than  freighten  would  oodtf^ 
take  it.  John  D.  Miles  endeavored  to  get  some  settled  industry  by  which  hia  IndiiH 
might  become  self-supporting.  He  sent  a  man  to  Washington  to  look  into  the  matltft 
but  it  seemed  impracticable.    Then  in  the  aehools  he  adopted  the  plan  of  paying  lb* 
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..  oys  aud  girls  for  their  work  ontnide  of  the  8chool  garden.  Whatever  land  was  cul- 
tivated outside  the  garden  was  one-half  tor  their  own  benefit.  The  proceeds  were  in- 
vested in  clothing  for  themselves  and  in  Ktock,  and  the  stock  cattle  ))urcba8ed  in  this 
way  became  worth  about  $30,000.  After  the  boys  got  cattle  the  Indian  women  said, 
**  This  will  never  do,  we  have  always  had  the  girls  have  as  many  ponies  as  the  boys. 
The  girls  must  have  cattle,  too."  IS(»  they  went  to  the  trader,  made  arrangements  to 
fnrnish  buffalo  robes  at  a  certain  price,  to  be  invested  in  cattle,  and  so  boys  and  girls 
both  seemed  to  be  provided  f<jr,  so  that  when  there  should  be  marriages  betwe(»n  them 
they  would  have  a  good  start  in  life.  But  a  Conimitssioner  of  Indian  Affairs  without 
experience  came  into  office,  an  inspector,  with  the  popular  idea  that  every  Indian  agent 
IH  a  villain,  came  to  the  agency,  aud  made  u]>  his  mind  tliis  was  all  wrong.  The  herd 
was  issued  to  the  Indians  and  all  destroyed  in  a  few  mouths. 

I  want  to  s})eak  in  behalf  of  John  D.  Miles.  He  has  been  generally  blamed  for 
leasing  lands  for  Indians.    With  the  determination  of  making  the  ludians  self-sup- 

Sorting,  he  had  worktd  ten  years.  He  had  tried  every  ni^ans  in  his  power  and  failed. 
[e  saw  immense  tracts  of  grazing  land  comparatively  unoecupied.  He  made  ar- 
rangements with  certain  parties  to  lease  the  lands  for  a  term  of  years  at  2  cents  per 
acie,  the  same  rate  i)aid  in  Texas,  the  amount  ihu*  annnally  to  be  paid,  half  in  money 
and  half  in  cattle. 

The  Government  authorities  declined  to  take  ofiicial  notice  of  the  leases  because 
there  was  no  law  touching  the  case.  The  Indians  are  to  receive  each  year  1^'»<0,000  in 
cattle,  and  §:U),000  in  money.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  years  the  Cheyenues  and  Arapa- 
hoes  will  have  cattle  enough  to  enable  them  to  live  independently.  If  .any  one  can 
devise  a  better  plan  than  this  they  may  criticise  John  D.  Miles,  but  it  is  not  proper 
for  persons  to  stand  oft  thouhands  of  miles  away  and  criticise  him  when  they  could  do 
BO  oetter.  Uesides  the  children  he  has  placed  in  schools  on  the  reservatiim.  Agent 
JMilea  has  had  many  children  sent  to  Carlisle  and  Hampton.  As  the  result  of  jvll  this, 
the  Cheyenues  and  Ara[  ahoes  are  in  better  condition  tban  ever  before. 

Since  Agent  Miles  left  during  the  last  year  there  has  been  some  trouble  from  the 
Cheyenues.  Tbere  were  some  who  were  very  gla<l  to  use  this  as  an  argunu'Ut  against 
the  agency.  Judging  fnmi  Philadelphia  we  do  not  always  succeed  in  training  youug 
white  men  satisfactorily.  At  the  penitentiary  I  am  informed  that  quite  a  number  of 
the  inmates  have  been  trained  in  public  schools  and  high  schools. 

I  think  we  have  done  a  good  work  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency. 

The  other  agent  was  in  charge  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  Indian  Territory — a  fair 
bnaiuesB  man,  though  not  so  g»'od  as  we  had  thought  him;  still,  at  the  end  of  two 
years  he  left  the  Indians  in  much  better  condition.  The  8acs  aud  Foxes  are  slow  to 
change.  They  have  plenty  of  money,  are  (juite  indolent,  aud  are  unwilling  to  come 
forward. 

When  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  resignation  of  these  two  agents  occurred,  we 
made  nominations  to  fill  them,  but,  though  they  were  received,  no  notice  was  taken 
of  them,  and  we  were  informed  that  the  arrangement  between  the  Government  and 
the  religious  bodies  had  ceased. 

The  Friends  supply  eight  boarding  schools  with  teachers.  Fifty-nine  workers  re- 
ported to  us  last  year,  five  as  religious  instructors,  the  rest  as  teachers  or  workers. 
We  have  six  hundred  aud  fifty  pupils  enrolled.  Knowing  something  of  the  way  in 
which  city  schools  are  managed,  I  think  our  Indiau  schools  are  well  managed.  They 
are  very  much  better  than  live  or  six  years  ago.  Besides  the  work  done  in  connec- 
tion with  Government,  we  have  three  boarding  schools  entirely  under  our  charge. 
We  have  a  boarding  scliool  in  Cattaraugus  County,  on  the  Allegheny  Reservation, 
New  York,  which  averages  an  attendance  of  thirty  pupils.  The  twenty-ftve  girls  are 
tanght  all  the  housework  that  can  be  done  in  the  house  and  dairy- work.  The  school 
work  has  been  very  satisfactory.  I  heard  one  of  the  girls  read  an  original  paper, 
which  from  its  thought  and  reasoning  was  about  as  good  as  we  get  in  our  Philadel- 
phia schools  from  girls  of  seventeen  years.  At  one  time  we  had  great  difficulty  with 
these  girls.  The  very  fact  that,  they  were  carefully  trained  seemed  to  make  them  ob- 
jects of  especial  danger.  During  the  past  five  years  not  one  of  them  but  has  gone 
int«  a  satisfactory  life.     This  school  is  carried  on  by  private  subscription. 

At  White's  Institute  in  Indiana  we  have  sixty  pupils,  for  which  we  receive  pay  from 
the  Government  at  the  rate  of  $167  each  per  annum.  They  cost  us,  however,  includ- 
ing the  expense  of  those  who  go  after  them,  about  $200  This  school  is  in  an  excel- 
lent condition.  The  girls  are  taught  all  industries  that  women  in  the  country  en- 
f;agt4  in,  canning  fruit,  making  clothing,  preparation  of  food,&c.  The  school  has 
00  acres  of  land,  500  acres  cleared,  and  a  well-organized  farm.  The  boys  have  done 
as  good  work  as  white  boys.  The  society  has  put  up  shops  to  t^ach  the  boys  trades, 
and  the  work  is  going  forward  satisfactorily. 

In  Iowa,  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Miles  have  a  school  partly  supported  by  Gk>vem- 
ment,  receiving  annnally  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  from  the  Government,  and  the 
rest  heing  made  np  from  private  sources.  Part  of  the  students  are  from  the  Indian 
Territory ;  some  from  the  Osages.  The  school  is  well  managed  and  its  prt)gre88  quite 
MktiallMstiiRy. 
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Besides  our  school  work  we  have  five  men  engaged  as  religions  instmcton.  We 
have  two  organized  churches,  one  of  four  hundred,  the  other  of  forty-five  nembm. 
Of  course  some  of  these  are  very  imperfect  Christians,  others  have  shown  theuMlTM 
to  he  strong  in  the  right. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  representative  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  pm- 
©nt  to  tell  us  of  their  work?    [No  response.  ] 

Dr.  Kendall.  When  would  it  he  most  agreeahle  to  ask  some  questions  snggMki 
by  what  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Rhoades  t 

Dr.  Strieby.  I  think  they  might  be  asked  now. 

Dr.  Kendall.  I  want  to  know  from  Dr.  Rhoades  about  the  termination  of  the  nb- 
tiOus  between  the  Government  and  the  religious  bodies.  Why  he  says  these  relatim 
have  ceased  to  exist  f 

Dr.  Rhoades.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  fact  that  Secretary  Teller  hasdeclind 
to  take  cognizance  of  nominations.  We  have  his  letter,  published  some  time  ago,ii 
which  he  stated  that  appointment's  of  Indian  agents  would  be  made  like  all  otoeii. 
We  have  the  letter  of  President  Arthur  saying  no  distinction  would  be  made  ini^ 
pointments  on  account  of  political  or  religious  afiiliations.  Putting  all  thM 
things  together  we  seem  to  have  enough  to  establish  us  in  our  belief  that  no  moR 
nominations  of  Indian  agents  by  religious  bodies  would  be  accepted. 

Dr.  Kendall.  How  does  it  happen  that  your  schools  got  $167  per  pupil  from  tbc 
Government,  that  others  get  $I(i7,  while  w^e  cannot  get  anything  like  it,  except  that 
we  get  $167  on  twenty-five  Utes  that  we  took  on  a  re<juest  by  telegram  when  the 
Becretary  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  but  in  this  case,  even,  the  amount  was 
toon  cut  down  to  $115. 

General  Armstrong.  There  is  an  exception  at  Lincoln,  an  admirable  institutioo  M 
the  home  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  matter  is  kept  well  under  notioe, 
and  they  have  no  rrouble  in  getting  their  money.  When  3'ou  want  to  get  auytbing, 
if  you  know  members  of  Congress  who  are  influential,  write  to  them,  persevere  untu 
you  get  them  working  upon  it.  Fair  cases  brought  before  the  comniitt'ee  simply  apoo 
the  recommendation  of  the  Department  have  small  chances ;  they  are  likely  to  be 
neglected  and  lie  there ;  you  must  follow  them  up  and  keep  at  it  and  you  will  mn^ 
eeed. 

Dr.  Rhoades.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  we  act  under  a  general  law,  using  bo 
special  influence. 

Dr.  Kendall.  We  have  not  had  cheek  enough  ;  we  will  know  better  hereafter. 

Dr.  Rhoades.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  so  rich  it  is  not  thought  they  needio 
much. 

Dr.  Strieby.  Is  there  any  representative  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  pm- 
entf  [Noresponse.l  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  f  [No  response.]  TIm 
Unitarian  Church  f 

Dr.  SiiiPPEN.  I  came  to-day  as  a  pastor  in  the  city  and  a  listener.  I  am  sonyl 
have  no  report  in  detail  to  give  concerning  our  work.  W*e  are  still  endeavoring  to  do 
something  among  the  Utes,  but  I  can  presc^nt  no  report. 

Dr.  Strieby  then  presented  a  report  on  behalf  of  the  American  Missionary  Asweiir 
tion,for  which  see  Appendix. 

Dr.  Stkikby.  We  sliall  now  be  glad  to  hear  from  Captain  Pratt,  one  of  the  pioneen 
in  Indian  educational  work. 

Captain  Prai^.  I  am  working  in  the  line  of  introducing  the  Indian  to  civilization, 
rather  than  introducing  civilization  to  the  Indian.  I  am  trying  to  get  him  awsy 
from  himself  and  to  allow  him  to  come  among  us.  I  believe  the  end  of  all  Indian  cdn- 
cational  work  is  to  make  the  Indian  one  with  us,  and  I  have  been  enough  among  the 
various  tribes,  and  had  rxpt'rieiice  enough  to  know^  that  leaving  him  entirely  seel odad 
from  all  knowledge,  all  example  of  what  he  should  be,  is  not  the  way  to  secure  thti. 
At  Carlisle  we  have  49:iboys  and  girls  from  nearly  all  the  tribes  east  of  the  mcHint' 
ains.  We  give  them,  an  ordinary  English  education  and  teach  them  the  indostria 
common  to  ourselves  quite  successfully.  We  have  eighty-odd  planted  out  in  Penniyl- 
vania  families.  These  boys  and  girls  come  from  what  we  call  the  **  wild  tribes."  Wo 
have  some  failures  among  them  ;  exceptions  only  prove  rules.  It  came  to  oar  notiee 
recently  that  one  of  our  boys  was  said  to  have  led  a  party  of  Cbeyennes  out  to  kill 
cattle.  Joseph  Bobtail  was  twelve  years  old  when  he  came  to  Carlisle  in  1879,  tod 
fifteen  when  he  left  there  in  18H2;  after  that  he  spent  two  years  in  the  Indian  camps 
He  was  with  a  party  of  Cbeyennes  who  went  out  for  some  purpose,  and  who,  seeiogtM 
cattle,  concluded  to  have  a  little  fun  killing  buffalo,  just  as  they  used  in  old  timed,  sad 
the  boy  went  into  it  with  them.     This  is  the  worst  case  that  has  come  to  oar  ootica 


•an,  takeoll  the  Indian  children,  every  one,  and  place  them  at  school  somewhen,  sitMir 
ftt  the  agency  ot  mioaiou  school  on  the  reserve,  or  at  schools  a  long  way  o^  bat  trttf- 
where  push  for  \im^«tsa\  ^uaqXaoii. 
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Let  08  have  a  committee  of  well-kDown  educational  men  to  visit  and  examine  all 
the  Indian  schools,  all  the  schools  that  are  found  fault  with  and  all  the  good  schools. 
We  are  close  by,  we  want  to  he  seen,  we  want  our  work  to  he  judged  by  its  own  merits. 

But  above  all  let  us  all  strike  for  universal  education.  The  present  system  of  edu- 
cation for  Indian  youth,  which  reaches  so  few,  is  simply  abominable,  and  is  disgraceful 
alike  to  the  religious  bodies,  the  Government,  and  the  people. 

General  Armstrong.  Captain  Pratt  has  covered  the  whole  ground  by  saying  that 
Indian  education  should  be  anivert>al.  No  one  doubts  this.  We  are  all  working  for 
it.  Each  one  must  take  his  own  little  place.  Carlisle  takes  the  lead  and  covers  quite 
m  large  arc  of  the  circle.  We  must  understand  that  each  of  us  stands  in  the  relation 
of  a  part  to  the  whole.  We  must  bring  every  possible  influence  to  bear  upon  Con- 
gresB,  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  appoint  a  committee  to  follow  up  and  impress 
upon  them  resolutions  we  may  pass,  or  they  will  shed  them  as  a  goose  sheds  wat«r 
firom  its  back.  We  must  work  upon  them  through  the  people,  each  one  influencing 
A8  many  as  possible,  through  the  press  and  the  clergy,  in  our  social  gatherings,  every- 
where. The  women  of  the  country  have  taken  hold ;  they  are  ahead  of  the  men. 
The  time  was  never  before  so  hopeful.  The  peof)le  are  responsive.  The  movement 
has  been  spreading  the  past  year  in  favor  of  all  that  leads  to  universal  education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  judiciously  appointed  committee  to  visit  the  President-elect 
would  do  great  good.  I  do  not  present  this  as  my  own  idea,  but  as  one  suggested  in 
m conversation  before  coming  into  this  meeting;  but  I  hope  that  such  a  committee  may 
be  appointed. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  has  been  done,  but  we  must  make  this  thing  stronger. 
There  is  great  reason  for  congratulation  in  the  House  passing  a  bill  for  lands  in  sev- 
eralty. With  that  comes  universal  education,  which  we  must  press  with  all  our  might. 
£ach  must  work  in  his  own  way  toward  this  end.  Mr.  Welsn  and  Mrs.  Quinton  rep- 
resent societies  doing  noble  work,  and  you  all  know  what  a  struggle  Professor  Painter 
has  just  been  victorious  in  iu  carrying  through  Congress  a  most  important  matter. 

Dr.  Strirby.  General  Armstrong,  will  you  not  tell  us  something  more  in  detail  of 
your  work  at  Hampton  f 

General  Armstrong.  Our  idea  is  to  have  Indian  pupils  come  for  three  years.  Half 
their  time  to  be  spent  in  work  and  half  in  study ;  then  at  the  end  of  the  three  years 
send  them  home  for  a  year,  'j'heu  at  the  end  of  a  year,  if  they  come  back,  it  is  for  a 
purpose.  The  Indian  has  not  the  muscle  for  hard  work.  We  think  three  years  at 
first  is  all  that  he  can  stand.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  has  not  learned  a  great  deal, 
but  he  has  picked  up  the  English,  and  when  after  a  year  or  two  at  home  he  comes 
back  it  is  for  earnest  work.  We  have  a  nonnal  class  into  which  he  then  goes.  They 
have  five  days  in  school  and  one  day  of  work.  We  have  some  grown  young  men  who 
have  come  back  in  this  way.  They  are  pressing  into  the  race  with  enthusiasm,  and 
are  among  the  most  earnest  workers  we  have.  We  are  giving  considerable  attention 
to  the  training  of  married  couples.  At  present  we  have  two  living  in  simple  cottages 
built  by  Indian  students,  and  famished  inexpensively.  The  wife  prepares  supper  and 
breakfa^^t,  and  there  is  a  practical  training  in  home  life  thus  given  which  could  not 
be  secureil  in  any  other  way.  The  plau  seems  to  work  so  successfully  that  we  hope 
soon  to  increase  the  number  of  cottages  to  eight  or  ten. 

We  are  more  and  more  disposed  to  work  toward  the  end.  Many  are  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  out.  They  will  drop  off".  We  must  not  boast  too  much.  We  must 
make  every  eflbrt  to  save  the  Indian  girls,  to  have  something  detiuite  for  them  to  go 
back  to.  It  is  plain  the  great  mountains  of  ditlicnlty  are  in  Washington.  We  must 
§to  on  working  through  the  newspapers,  and  in  every  way  wecan,  until  we  can  obtain 
Uie  necessary  legislation. 

Mrs.  Quinton,  The  work  of  this  society  was  originally  to  make  factsknown,  to  oir- 
onlate  information  and  petitions.  We  have  had  four  branches  of  work,  all  with  the 
ceneral  purpose  of  giving  information  and  creating  sentiment  by  circulating  leaflets, 
by  newsnaper  work,  and  by  public  meetings.  During  the  las^  year  a  fifth  department 
of  work  has  been  added,  educational  and  missionary  work.  We  have  sixty-six  tribes 
without  missionaries.  Our  plan  is  to  send  out  workers  to  establish  a  mission,  and 
when  they  have  got  it  fairly  at  work  then  to  pass  the  station  over  to  one  of  the  relig- 
ious societies. 

Our  society  has  thirty-eight  branches  in  ten  diff*erent  States.  We  have  been  grat- 
ified to  find  that  the  Western  States  were  as  ready  to  respond  as  the  Eastern.  It  has 
noTer  needed  anything  but  a  statement  of  the  facts  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  wo- 
men. We  have  branch  societies  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Dakota,  and  their  pres- 
idents are  ladies  well  known  socially. 

At  first  we  had  popular  petitions  circulated.  From  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
we  have  found  the  pastors  of  the  churches  exceedingly  kind.  Many  of  them  have  sent 
to  ns  for  facts  and  then  presented  them  to  their  people.  A  great  deal  has  been  done 
tfaiongh  colleges  and  literary  institutions,  many  addresses  have  been  given  and  pres- 
idents and  professors  have  aided  iu  the  work.  Our  views  have  grown,  but  the  Indian 
Bights  Association  has  taken  up  some  of  the  work. 


! 
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MiKS  Flktcuer.  This  is  a  map  of  the  Omaha  Reservation.  Theue  pictnreB  which  1 
show  ydii  are  ropresentatioiiR  of  Oiiialia  life.  The  Omahas  luive  a liiioKt  crossed  1b« 
line;  they  now  have  land  in  severalty.  A  bill  was  j»aHsed  in  l>'t'"2,  K^^^i^P  them  their 
laudH  in  severalty,  aleo  allowinj;  any  of  thtni  to  talte  allotuienta  west  of  the railtpa*!. 
In  lbH3  1  w»  nt  out  nnder  the  onlerK  of  tlie  Seeretary  of  ilie  Interior  to  carry  oat  the 
provisions  of  the  hill.  The  w<»ik  was  tinishcd  last  July.  The  line»  on  the  maprepn^ 
Kent  1o^^n^hiI'S,  hioken  townships — that  is,  fractional  townBliijiH,  &c.  When  I  l':M 
went  anionj;  the  CJinahas,  noi  with  any  itlea  of  tryin«;  to  aid  tlieni.  hnt  Hinii»ly  iutlf 
^1  inten  strt  of  ^ei<•ne*^  I  ft)nnd  them  in  8ad  trouble.     They  luid  taken  allotnienrH<tf  lane 

for  which  teriiliraliH  had  been  j»iven  thmi,  and  in  reeeivin«i  wliieh  they  liad  >ap- 
]iohed  they  wev*-  <jrettinfj  j'atents.  'J'hese  allotments  they  had  taken  in  the  lands  alon; 
*  the  river,  which  were  inaccesKible  t4>  a  market  for  their  pnxlnee.  I  told  them  th« 
nuiKt  ]nill  (»ut  into  the  rich  prairie  land.  If  they  staid  where  they  were  in  order  tofrll 
their  eiops  they  nnist  haul  them  ovtr  mi.Miahle  trails  to  the  town  of  Deeatur,  or^tiH 
further  to  another  town.  Tin'  Indian  has  no  kn»>wled«re  of  time;  there  \h  no  won!  ic 
their  lan^mi^e  to  t'xpress  hours  or  minutes.  1  was  at  last  able,  bow«'ver,  todemoii- 
strate  that  time  nieanr  nuuiey,  and  m:iny  of  them  took  land  upon  tlur  prairie. 

Miss  Fleteher  then  proeeeded,  by  th(.'  aid  of  tlu?  ma]>  and  a  number  of  phot o>;ra|>liK 
to  show  tlnr  past  and  jtreseut  condition  of  the  Omahas  and  their  h4)]>eful  outlook  M 
the  lutnre. 

She  showed  that  allotments  had  been  made  in  such  a  wav  an  to  brinir  Indians  sod 
whites  into  dire<t  eontact  with  each  other,  and  that  still  mon*  land  would  Ih'  thruini 
oi)eu  to  white  settlement.  The  salvati(Mi  of  th(^  Indians  is  to  get  them  out  among  the 
whites. 

Captain  PiUTr.  General  Arnistrinj^  has  s]ioken  of  a  nnin  to  examine  tlieoiMTatioM 
of  Indian  s«ho<ds.  Four  years  n*^o  I  urj^e<l  Si^cretaiy  S<-lmrz  to  orjjanizf  a  corninittrt 
to  exauiin(^  Indian  school  work.  I  obtained  his  approval  of  snch  a  plan, and  letren 
were  writt<'n  by  l*resi<lcnt  McCauley,  of  JJickinson  CJ<dle«;e,  to  l*rt'sidents  Giluian, 
An<lerson,  Serlye,  Porter,  ('attell,  and  others,  but  it  was  found  that  there  wan  no 
money  to  det'ray  expcnst-s  nec<\ssarily  ccMinntcd  with  the  work,  and  the  idea  ha*Ito 
be  abandoned.  I  think  we  slnudd  ur;;e  the  appointment  of  a  ni:in,  a  bi;^^  ^imnI  inao, 
whose  opinion  would  comnnind  resp(<;t,  t^ven  thou^^ii  Congress  might  luive  to  appro- 
priate ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose,  l^it  him  direirt  and 
everybody  work  under  him. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mi.ss  I-Uetcher  if  there  is  any  court  of  reconl  to 
avoid  confusions  of  title  as  years  pass. 

Mi.ss  FLf.TCHKU.  I  left  at  the  Omaha  A/^ency  a  complete  record  showing  the  allots 
ment  nuide  to  each  individual  member  of  the  tribe;  the  relationship  of  ditiereut  pvT- 
8ons  to  each  other  is  shown. 

Mr.  Davih.     Is  any  jirovisicui  made  for  continuing  this? 

Miss  Flktchku.  I  <lo  not  know  how  fully  that  is  j»rovided  for. 

Rev.  Mr.  FLicnTNKU.(representing  the  Protestant  E]»iscopal  Church).  Iregprettbat 
by  a  mistake  the  notice  of  this  meeting  only  reached  me  yestenlay,  »o  that  I  can  only 
report  in  the  most  general  way.  I  will  rely  upon  Mr.  Welsh  to  make  a  Htatement  of  the 
work  done  by  Bishop  Hare.  We  are  doing  some  work  among  tlie  Oneida^.  The  work 
in  Minnesota  luider  Bishop  Whipple  continiu's.  1  regi*et  that  onr  excellent  iniMion- 
ary,  Mr.  Wickes,  has  bei^n  compelled  by  ill  health  to  rt'linquish  hia  good  work  aiuoDj 
the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoe.s.  We  have  a  young  man  who  wa4»  taken  prisoner  bj 
the  army  when  a  b(»y.  He  has  been  educated  at  Faribault,  and  is  a  greatfavorilf  in 
Minnesota,  so  that  he  has  been  desired  to  remain  among  the  whites  in  charge  of  • 
church,  but  ho  strrtng  has  been  his  (lesire  to  labor  among  hia  people — the  Northeni 
Arapahoes  in  Wyoming — tliat  he  has  gone  cnit  to  them  as  a  missionarj'. 

Mr.  Smilky.  General  W^hittlesey  ami  I  visited  the  schools  under  the  care  of  Bi»hnp 
Hare.     I  saw  no  schools  to  compare  with  them. 

Dr.  Stkikhy.  I  want  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  excellent  character  of  tbeit 
schools. 

Mr.  Wklsu.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  make  a  brief  st-ateinent,  first  regard- 
ing the  work  of  Bishop  Hare.  He  has  several  schools  which  I  have  visited.  One  is 
Dakota,  very  near  to  Santee,  another  :iO  miles  higher  up  the  river,  a  third,  Saint 
John's,  for  Imlian  girls  only,  at  the  Cheyenne  River  Ageucy.  I  was  much  impremed 
with  all  these  institutions,  which  were  the  best  I  had  ever  seen,  thouf^h  I  should  nol 
be  dispomnl  to  draw  any  comparisons  between  them  and  the  Congregational  schoolil 
saw.  The  great  object  with  Bisho]>  Hare  is  to  have  small  schoola  on  the  family  plan. 
He  believes  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  bring  the  Indians  into  close  contact  witk 
white  civilization.  I  think  the  ]K)int  i;i  Bishop  Hare's  mind  is  in  all  respects  likt 
that  of  Captain  Pratt — to  absorb  the  Indian  into  white  civilization.  The  sooner  yoi 
can  bring  this  about  the  better.  The  effect  prwlnced  upon  the  border  population  bf 
bringing  Indian  schcnds  within  their  midst  is  wonderfnl.  The  people  see  that  tlit 
ehilffren  learn  to  speak  English;  they  see  them  adopting  our  ways ;  tliey  begin  to 
recognize  that  Indians  are  human  beings. 
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In  regard  to  opening  up  the  Sioux  ReHervatiou.  It  Ih  absolutely  necessary  that  these 
Kreat  reserves  which  are  in  the  way  of  civilization  should  be  broken  up.  Bishop 
Hare  says : 

** These  reservations  lie  in  great  squares  of  many  miles  in  extent,  like  blocks  of 
granite  in  the  way  of  civilization.  The  people  who  occupy  them  are  looked  upon 
with  dislike,  as  alien,  and,  though  they  are  the  original  occupants,  as  an  interloping 
population,  and  therefore  the  legitimate  subjects  of  degradation  and  oppression." 

Mrs.  Quinton  has  stated  admit  ably  and  clearly  the  work  of  the  Women's  Association. 
There  are  some  things  which,  in  the  present  age,  can  be  pushed  better  by  men,  but 
the  two  societies  stand  side  by  side,  the  slight  divergence  being  that  men  have  more 
to  do  with  political  matters.  During  the  summer,  members  of  our  society  visit  the 
Indian  reservations  and  collect  facts,  making  addresses  during  the  winter  Irom  what 
they  have  seen  durir>g  the  summer.  There  is  no  time  to  tell  tully  of  the  range  of  our 
work  and  what  we  accomplish,  but  I  will  ^ive  yon  a  single  recent  instance.  You 
have  all  heard  of  the  starvation  among  Indians  in  Montana  the  past  year.  Just  bo- 
foro  the  Mohonk  conference  Dr.  Rhoades  said  to  me,  "We  must  raise  the  money  to 
send  some  one  to  get  at  the  facts  in  this  niatter,  and  Professor  Painter  is  the  man  to 
so."  So  we  raised  $>300,  and  Professor  Painter  wcAt  to  Montana,  finding  there  a  most 
deplorable  condition  of  atfairs.  Four  hundred  Indians  among  the  Piegans  had  starved 
Co  death,  and  some  had  only  saved  their  lives  through  resources  and  expedient's  too 
horrible  to  mention.  Professor  Painter  brought  these  facts  back  to  the  association. 
Believing  them,  and  having  the  support  of  the  Indian  Office,  we  resolved  to  come  be- 
fore the  public.  Upon  the  12th  December  a  committee  of  the  association  waited  upon 
the  Indian  committee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  urging  that  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  be  uuide  immediately  for  the  relief  of  these  Indians.  Unless 
inimediate  action  was  taken  the  Indians  must  perish.  The  chairman  of  the  com^ 
oiittee  stated  tliat  as  soon  as  we  would  bring  estimates  for  this  from  the  Treasury 
Department  it  would  be  brought  before  the  committee.  This  we  did,  and  then,  upon 
onr  return  to  Philadelphia,  we  had  a  printed  statement  of  the  case  made  and  sent  all 
over  the  country,  asking  llint  intluence  should  be  brought  to  bear  to  keoi>  the  com- 
mittei'  to  their  promise.  Professor  Painter  was  at  work  here  in  Washingr(»n,  keeping 
at  it  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  met  him  by  a  blank 
refusal  to  act  in  the  matter,  as  he  had  promised.  We  then  had  fifteen  hundred  copies 
of  all  the  facts  in  the  ca^^e  printed;  we  sent  them  to  business  men,  to  the  press, 
and  succeeded  in  the  course  of  about  a  week  in  producing  such  a  pressure  that  we 
carried  the  thing  by  storm.  Day  before  yesterday  we  received  a  letter  telling  us  the 
House  committee  had  passed  it,  and  yesterday  it  was  passed  by  the  House. 

This  is  the-  advantage  of  an  organization  which  is  definite  and  systematic.  We 
said  to  the  public,  "Here  you  have  legislators  who,  for  political  ends,  are  willing  to 
starve  four  hundred  people  to  death  or  force  them  to  nameless  expedients, ''  and  the 
will  of  the  people  drove  them  to  action.  I  give  this  as  an  illustration  of  what  can  be 
done  b^'  maKing  facts  known. 

Resolutions  prepared  by  the  business  committee  were  then  read,  and  the  conference 
a<^ourned  until  2  o'clock. 

Conference  reassembled  at  2  o'clock. 

Dr.  Strikby.  Before  eiitering  upon  work  it  is  suirgested  that  there  may  be  some  who 
are  called  to  go  away  and  may  be  compelled  to  leave  before  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
If  «o,  we  should  like  to  hear  from  them  now. 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  came  with  the  understanding  that  the  most  important  point,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  important  points),  was  the  meeting  of  the  Mohonk  committee 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  that  the  committee  should  wait  ui)on  the  Indian 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  asking  that  Congress  be  urged  to  pass  upon  the 
Coke  bill  and  the  Sioux  bill.  We  were  to  meet  in  Washington  at  the  same  time 
as  this  conference,  and  I  made  my  plans  to  return  this  afternoon. 

Dr.  RiiOADBS.  I  concur  in  what  Mr.  Welsh  has  said.  I  came  with  the  understanding 
that  the  committee  was  to  urge  the  Mohonk  resolution  upon  the  House  and  Senate 
committees.  I  suppose  it  is  now  too  late  to  obtain  a  hearing  before  these  committees 
to-day,  and  I,  too,  have  such  arrangements  as  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  remain 
longer. 

Dr.  Strikby.  I  had  an  impression  that  we  came  as  usual  for  a  geueral  meeting.  I 
do  not  "know  whether  we  could  get  a  hearing  before  the  committees  to-morrow. 

President  Gatks.  I  know  that  General  Whittlesey,  upon  whom  we  all  rely,  has 
g^one  to  the  Capitol  to  see  about  this  and  get  a  copy  of  the  Coke  bill  as  amended  by 
the  Senate. 

Dr.  Kendall.  It  seems  to  be  very  im]>ortant  that  General  Whittlesey  should  be 
here.  The  action  of  the  Mohonk  committee  is  not  our  action.  They  will  do  their 
work  as  the  Mohonk  committee.  . 

Dr.  StribbT.  We  need  good,  honest  men  in  othce.  It  would  be  competent  for  this 
meeting  to  appoint  a  committee  to  visit  the  President-elect  and  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  soon  as  appointed  and  talk  to  them  abont  what  has  been  done  in  re- 
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gard  to  iDdian  aflfaire.    We  should,  through  snch  a  committee,  especially  nree  tbil 
jl  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissi  oners  he  continued,  and  for  that  reason  it  would  m  well 

.  to  ap]>oint  a  committee,  outside  of  the  Board  of  Indian  CommissioDera,  to  ende»T« 

I-  to  influence  the  new  a<lnnni8tration  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  think  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  President-elect  is  very  \mwt- 

'I  taut.     A  connnittee  of  us  was  appointed  t<»  visit  General  Garfield.     We  spent  s  wtwh 

,1  evening  with  him  ;  he  made  innumerable  inquiries,  and  the  result  was  hhown  in  ikii 

appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     I  learned  from  a  man  who  is  intiimtt 

u  with  the  President-elect  that  it  would  he  desirable  to  send  such  a  committee.    Tbi 

President-elect  wants  to  he  posted.     It  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  haveafrood 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.     He  has  ten  times  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  of  iDdin 

Affairs.     No  n  atter  how  good  a  Commissioner  there  might  be,  a  hostile  Secretin 

j  would  thwart-  everything. 

t  Dr.  Rhoades.  1  move  that  a  committee  of  three  he  appointed  to  visit  the  President- 

[  elect. 

Dr.  Gates  seconds  motion. 

The  following  names  were  informally  presented  for  consideration  as  members  of  locb 
a  committee :  Dr.  Strieby,  Justice  Strong,  Gustave  Schwab,  General  ArmstroDg,  Mr. 
Smiley,  Carl  Schurz,  Dr.  Rhoades,  Judge  Carleton  Sprague,  and  General  Fisk. 

Judge  Strong.  I  doubt  whether  my  being  upon  the  committee  would  add  to  it  1 
feel  the  greatest  interest  in  the  subject,  but  people  should  be  chosen  who  hare  iDfJo- 
ence.  I  am  not  in  political  life.  The  President-elect  would  be  more  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  some  one  from  whom  he  hopes  something. 

Dr.  Strieby.  There  should  be  some  variety  upon  the  committee;  i>ersons  represrat- 
ing  different  interests  and  influences.  If  possible  some  allied  to  the  same  politicil 
party. 

Some  one  suggested  that  General  Fisk,  having  voted  for  Governor  CleveliDd, 
through  St.  John,  might  thus  be  eligible. 

General  Whittlkrey  (having  returned  from  the  Capitol).  I  have  seen  Mr.  WeD- 
bom,  chairman  of  the  Indian  Committee  of  the  House.  Ho  informs  me  that  the  cod* 
mittee  have  acted  upon  both  these  bills  which  we  consider  so  important,  the  Coke 
allotment  bill  and  the  Sioux  Reservation  bill.  They  have  reported  both  these  biUf 
te  the  House  with  souie  amendments,  and  are  now  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  bring 
them  before  the  House  for  action.  The  committee  have  already  done  just  what  we 
should  ask  of  them,  so  we  should  only  waste  time  by  going  before  them.  Still  the 
efibrt  should  be  made  by  every  one  of  us  to  influence  every  member  of  Congress  we 
can  to  agree  with  Mr.  Wellborn  when  ho  brings  the  bills  up.  There  are  now  so  maoy 
bills  antagonizing  each  other,  struggling  for  a  hearing,  that  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  secure  any  action.  I  have  obtainefl  several  copies  of  the  Sioux  Reservation  bill 
with  the  amendments.  I  trie<l  to  obtain  copies  of  the  Coke  bill,  but  could  not  est  it, 
with  the  amendments.  Mr.  Wellborn  tohl  me  that  the  amendments  proposed  weie 
S'  very  slight  and  entirely  immaterial. 

*  Mr.  Smilky.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  have  a  committee  to  see  the  two  commiUeei 

[  of  the  Hous(»  and  Senate  in  regard  to  these  questions,  and  that  immediately  nponth* 

'  reorganization  of  the  House  the  new  committee  should  be  visited  and  these  poiote 

■  presented  to  them. 

I  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Professor  Painter  act  as  secretary ;  the  motion  WM 

'  carried,  Mr.  Welsh  stating  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  meeting  before  its 

[  close. 

The  resolutions  presented  at  the  close  of  the  morning  session  were  again  rsadbj 
Dr.  Khoades,  who  said  these  resolutions  do  not  commit  us  to  any  changes  made  by 
the  committee  of  the  House,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  informed  what  they  are,  bat  the 
first  does  show  that  we  are  in  favor  of  lands  in  severalty. 

Mr.  S.MILKY.  If  these  resolutions  are  passed  I  would  suggest  that  they  be  neatly 
priuted  and  a  c()})y  ]>re8ented  to  every  nuMuber  of  Congress.  If  we  simply  press  then 
here  we  ma>  as  well  sow  them  to  the  wind. 

Mr.  liYON.  I  think  the  very  first  thing  needed  by  the  Indian  is  agricultural  edacs- 
tiou,  and  that  means  lands  in  severalty.  As  chairman  of  the  purchasing  committee  of 
our  Board  I  have  assisted  in  making  awards  of  contracts  for  more  than  $10,000,000 
worth  of  beef.  If  the  Indians  had  lands  in  severalty  and  teachers  of  a^cnltore  thto 
would  not  be  necessary.  The  Indians  are  just  as  capable  of  raising;  cattle  aslioTBet 
and  dogs.  I  hope  that  not  only  will  that  bill  be  passeil,  but  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  more  farmers  as  instructors.  They  need  agricultunil  training  Jnst  as  mnch  as  moral 
or  religions  teaching.  If  the  Indian  has  laud  in  severalty  then  will  follow  »  homei 
He  will  have  a  house,  a  cook-stove,  a  bedstead.  But  we  should  have  a  fanner  ftr 
every  tweuty-five  lodges.  This  is  the  most  hopeful  work ;  missionaries  could  do  mow 
in  this  way  than  any  other..  You  complain  you  do  not  get  enough  for  edaestioa; 
I  should  like  as  much  for  agricultuial  teachers.  I  do  not  think  this  qnestion  will  ever 
be  settled  uut\\  the  \ni\\v\\\«  ditet  \qa\^\>  vci  ^«^l  tlveir  daily  bread.  Congress  has  Jntt 
made  the  appropT\at\oik  oi  V^,^)^  iox  ^«fi^\w^\\i^Vv^<^vcA,  ^^-^^M  thAy  would  oaif 
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make  another  appropriation  of  $50,000  to  teach  them  to  raise  their  own  beef,  &o,, 
there  would  be  some  nope  for  their  futnre.  The  Indians  seem  to  have  no  idea  about 
fanning.  Last  season  I  was  at  the  Crow  Reservation  in  Montana.  The  land  there 
was  not  snited  to  agriculture  without  irrigation,  and  the  agent  had  turned  water 
from  the  river  for  that  purpose.  The  Indians  were  greatly  interested,  and  arguing 
that  if  a  little  water  would  make  things  grow,  a  great  deal  of  water  would  make 
them  grow  very  fast,  so  they  turned  the  wnole  stream  from  its  course  and  washed 
Away  everything  that  had  been  planted.  I  visited  the  Flandreau  Reservation  this 
season.  A  special  act  was  passed  in  March,  1875,  by  which  these  Indians ^ould  take 
homesteads.  These  Indians  were  rather  wild  once ;  some  of  them  took  part  in  the 
massacre  in  Minnesota  in  1863.  At  the  village  of  Flandreau  I  went  into  the  stores 
apd  inquired  if  they  did  business  with  the  Indians.  "  Oh,  yes."  "  Do  you  sell  goods 
to  them  on  credit  f"  "  Yes;  and  we  would  trust  au  Indian  as  quick  as  a  white  man. 
if  not  quicker."  At  the  bank  I  asked  the  same  question,  again  receiving  an  affirma- 
tive reply.  They  did  not  often  lend  money  to  Indians,  because  it  was  not  often  asked. 
Sometimes  an  Indian  borrowed  money  to  buy  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  something  of  that- 
kind,  and  the  Indians  proved  quite  trustworthy. 

Give  the  Indians  lands  in  severalty  and  teachers  in  farming,  and  I  think  we  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  buy  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  supplies  for  them. 

Mr.  Welsh.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  committees  have  reported  favorably  upon 
the  '*  Sioux  bill  "and  the  **  Coke  bill,"  the  Indian  Rights  Association  has  sent  out 
6,000  posters  asking  that  letters  be  written  to  members  of  Congress  requesting  them 
to  help  the  bills. 

The  first  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

The  second  resolution  was  read  by  Dr.  Rhoades. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  in  favor  of  breaking  up  the  reserves.  We  have  an  example  ot 
them  near  Syracuse,  where  no  longer  ago  than  last  week  they  came  very  near  to 
bloodshed  in  an  effort  to  break  off  the  old  tribal  government.  I  think  it  was  decided 
about  twenty  years  ago  that  there  should  not  be  out  one  Government  in  this  country. 
*  Dr.  Spinning.  It  seems  to  me  a  doubtful  policy  to  lease  lands  for  ten  or  fifteen 
▼ears.  Circumstances  may  make  it  desirable  to  give  lauds  in  severalty,  or  that  these 
lands  should  be  added  to  the  public  domain.  It  seems  to  me  wisest  not  to  touch  upon 
ijus  snbiect. 

Presiaent  Gates.  Perhaps  it  would  be ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  well  to  signify 
<mr  pleasure  that  existing  leases  are  being  looked  into. 

Mr.  Bland.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  I  have  opposed  the  leasing  business 
through  my  paper.  I  fully  concur  in  the  idea  that  if  there  are  lauds  belonging  to 
the  Indians  and  not  neetled  by  them  now,  the  lands  should  be  purchased  from  them 
and  restored  to  the  public  domain.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  any  better  to  support  In- 
dians from  the  proceeds  of  leases  than  from  the  bounty  of  the  Government.  Another 
serious  objection  is  that  when  they  once  get  some  show  of  title  to  Indian  lands,  it 
makes  no  difference  what,  they  are  loth  to  let  go.  I  told  the  Cherokees,  in  a  speech 
I  made  at  their  capital,  that  they  had  made  a  great  mistake.  They  had  virtually 
said  they  had  more  land  than  they  needed. 

Dr.  RuoADES.  I  do  not  see  why  white  men  should  work  hard  to  support  Indians  in 
idleness.  This  seems  unreasonable  to  me.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  other 
way  of  making  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  self-supporting  than  the  leasing  of 
their  lands.  With  reference  to  the  obiectiou  that  cattle-raising  drives  out  other  in- 
dnstries,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  has  driven  corn  out  of  the  Southern  States.  We  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  depend  upon  Texas  and  Colorado  for  our  beef.  I  think  this 
no  serious  objection. 

Mr.  Rawle  (speaking  for  Mr.  Pancoast,  who  was  not  able  to  be  present)  read 
■ome  correspondence  with  Senator  Dawes  in  regard  to  amendments  suggested  by  the 
legal  committee  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  to  be  added  to  the  Coke  bill. 
The  Coke  bill  provides  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  and  we  winh  such 
amendments  added  as  would  allow  the  Indians  to  come  under  the  laws  at  the  same 
time;  that  the  Indians  may  have  rights  to  sue  in  the  courts.  The  opinion  has  been 
expressed,  however,  tha**/  the  Coke  bill  will  stand  a  better  chance  for  passage  with- 
out amendment's. 

General  Whittlesey.  The  amendment  suggested  seems  to  be  a  wise  one.  I  advo- 
cate the  bringing  of  Indians  under  the  law  and  treating  them  as  white  men  are 
treated.  The  Coke  bill  docs  that  after  an  uncertain  time.  This  places  them,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  under  the  law  at  once. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Dr.  Kendall,  Miss  Fletcher  said  that  although  the 
Omahas  had  received  their  lauds  in  severalty,  the  feeling  of  the  whites  was  againsi 
allowing  them  the  benefits  of  the  courts  for  the  reason  that  as  their  lands  were  ex- 
empt from  taxation  they  did  not  help  to  bear  the  expense,  and  the  white  people  ob- 
jected to  paying  to  support  courts  for  them. 

Judge  Strong  said  that  an  Indian  might  become  a  citizen  by  abandoning  his  tribe 
and  t^ung  the  oath  of  allegiance.    Indian  tribes  were  foreigners,  but  he  did  not  see 
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I>r.  ItiioACiKS.   I  thhiklliiit  wi-iill  l'.'.-lrliiitt)iUiKni 
will  l.-]i.t  l.iwiinl  >«'ir-i<ii|i|i<ii't  U11.I  ■•niiHTly-riKliTs.  it  U  a  iii.-iimirf 
ur;;.-.     ll  is  mil  in  u  tt)iirit  ..r  |■u^rl^ullllllll(l  tlmt  I  Hiiiiii.irt  it,  lint  v 
J.iliii  I>.  Mi1iF.'Hi-x|HTi<-)iM*l  <li>n.il  m:<i  wlmt  w.- iir.:  i;.iiiij;  to  do. 

llr.  Kkniiai.i..  Wlint limit  III.-  hiM.  <'1uuhi>  lueiiii  t 

Dr.  liiioAiiKS.  II  nifiiiiii  tiiiil  w.-  wunl  mieh  action  l\v  C»ii|j:r.!»i  t 
un-  liny  li-:i.>4'itiir.'  lit  lio  iiioitp  ItiiTi.  iiiuj-  In-  ogicu  L'i>ni|i.^1ilioii. 

Mr.  Smilky.  It  in  unili-rHi.HHl  tliiil  jmrti.-it  liiivt^  |irivalt!ly  k-iiw 
iiuil  lliiTi-  lir.-ii  (ttmiK-tilioii  I  III!  liiiiiiiDN  u.iiiiii  Iikvi'  uhtaiTinl  uiiicli  1 

Al'l.-r  t'lirlllt'r  .liHi'iiMHi.iii  tin-  nnuitnti.ui  wiim  a.1ii]itp.l. 

Tli.'  tliir<l  n-wiluli.in  «»»  lln-ii  r.-iiil,  iliMriihM.i,  nud  lliinllv  u.l.iiiti- 

'rii.>f(milli  T<'W>Iuli.m  wiuin-iiil. 

O.'iiPinl  WiiiiTI.KiiKY.  I  iiiiri'  li.-fii  in  a  iMmitioii  tu  ultiK-rvi*  flu- 
hfii.liil "  iiiJiiiu;iciiiriit  i>r  liKliuu  HlTHini.  1'iiv  I'uuiiiiiitsi.in.T  ia  an: 
III-  <'iiiiii»t  it.t  aiiytliiiiK  witii.tiit  Htiin|{  to  llie  KM'rclaTj'H  utili-i-  t 
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AKri.'iilliit.-,  lui  that  Ili.<  ('.iiiimiwii r  iiilKlit  n>i>ftrt  illruetly  (a  tbv 
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doiiiK.    Tlii-ri!  iiiiiv  Iw  jiiHiil  r.-usonA  for  thU  iirogHMeil  eliaiij^n,  1ml  I  < 
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te  at  once  toward  their  Bi]px>ort  and  civilization.  The  conference  welcomes  the 
ivestigation  of  the  leaseR  ol  Indian  lands  now  being  made  by  Congress.  It  de- 
that  these  leases,  if  made  at  all  in  fnture,  shall  be  brought  nnder  snch  regnla- 
as  will  secure  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  equal  opportunities  for  all  Interested 
)s  to  offer  bids  for  such  lands. 

II)  Whereas  the  solution  of  the  Indian  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  ultimate 
Ing  of  the  Indians  with  the  citizens  of  the  country :  Reaolvedf  That  this  confer- 
leprecates  the  consolidation  of  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians  in  snch  manner  as  to 

larger  numbers  of  Indians  into  association  with  each  other  and  into  greater  iso- 
I  from  the  educational  influences  of  intercourse  with  citizens. 
V)  Reaolvedy  That  we  reaffirm  the  resolution  passed  by  this  conference  last  year, 
1  read  as  follows:  'That  the  Indian  Bureau  should  be  made  an  independent  Bu- 
with  a  single  responsible  head,  the  same  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture.'" 
leral  Armstrong  made  a  st^atement  in  regard  to  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Treasury 
rtment  by  which  appropriations  made  last  vear  for  Indian  education  could  not 
plied  for  students  over  twenty-one  vears  oi  age.     He  asked  the  adoption  of  a 
ition  by  the  conference  in  regard  to  this  matter.    After  some  little  discussion  the 
rence  decided  it  was  best  not  to  take  any  action  in  the  premises. 
)  question  of  a  committee  to  visit  the  President-elect  was  taken  up,  and  it  was 
d  and  seconded  that  a  committee  of  five  members  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
ient-elect.    Pending  the  action  of  the  conference. 

Spinning  asked  the  wisdom  of  the  conference  in  regard  to  the  case  of  the  Nez 
8.  An  appropriation  was  made  for  their  removal.  Full  authority  was  given  the 
tary.  It  was  recomro Aded  that  Chief  Joseph  and  a  few  others  be  sent  to  the  Col- 
Reservation,  and  that  the  rest  be  sent  back  to  their  old  home.  There  was  some 
iderstanding.  The  Indians  were  not  properly  represented  in  the  council.  The 
t  was  made  to  Washington  that  they  refused  to  be  separated,  and  the  matter  was 
»ed.  The  Indians  are  still  in  that  malarious  climate,  with  that  terrible  death 
^ing  on  as  before.  Could  not  something  be  done  for  the  Nez  Perc^  f 
'fessor  Painter.  I  should  like  to  bring  up  some  points  unon  which  I  do  not  feel 
•e  ready  for  action,  but  which  should  be  prepared  for  action.  First,  in  regard  to 
ndians  in  Alaska,  I  think  we  all  deprecate  that  we  have  ever  had  an  Indian 
em.  Inasmuch  as  these  Indians  have  never  been  under  the  Indian  Department 
lesirable  they  never  should  be.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  ever  fall- 
>  the  care  of  bureau  or  department. 

3  status  of  the  Indians  in  tne  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  is  another  question. 
1  Mexico  transferred  this  territory  to  us  she  transferred  the  rights  of  these  In- 

as  citizens,  and  so,  as  I  understand  it,  they  are  actually  citizens.  We  ought 
£0  action  on  this  point.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  might  raise  a  question, 
-  up  a  test  case.  Let  some  of  them  offer  to  vote,  and  if  they  are  challenged 
:  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court.  If  we  can  thus  establish  their  citizenship 
I  be  a  great  gain. 

Davis,  General  Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Smiley  were  added  to  the  business  commit- 
nd,  upon  motion,  the  conference  was  adjourned  till  half  past  7 

on  reassembling  President  Gates,  presenting  the  report  of  the  business  commit- 
aid:  '*Your  committee  are  painfully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  end  of  a  day 
ch  interest  is  a  poor  time  to  draft  resolutions.  We  have,  however,  endeavored 
row  into  form  something  that  would  express  the  views  of  the  conference." 
eries  of  resolutions  prepared  by  the  committee  was  then  read,  and  they  were 
I  up  seriatim. 

Bland.  I  am  in  favor  of  civilizing  the  Indians  by  breaking  up  their  tribal  re- 
is,  but  not  in  favor  of  forcing  immediately  lauds  in  severalty  upon  the  Indiana, 
ik  the  tribal  relations  can  be  broken  up  as  in  the  five  civilized  tribes  by  giving 
» to  tribes  as  they  ask  for  it,  and  lands  in  severalty  when  they  ask  for  it.  Divert 
ands  now  used  for  their  support  into  furnishing  teachers,  farmers,  and  seeds  and 
)ments. 

leral  Whittlesey.  I  do  not  think  any  one  expects  this  to  be  done  at  once. 
ir  the  Coke  bill,  which  we  have  this  dav  approved,  ample  time  is  given  for  the 
mtoi  the  Indian.  I  fear  none  of  ns  will  live  to  see  this.  Some  tribes  are  now 
r  and  waiting  for  this;  nearly  all  the  tribes  in  the  far  Northwest  are  now  ready: 
8  are  not  ready  nor  willing.     I  shall  heartily  vote  for  this  resolution,  and  would 

for  a  much  btronger  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  Indians  in  the  United 
^s  are  eutitled  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship  under  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
dments  to  the  Constitution. 

the  Indians  in  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  are,  I  believe,  really  citi- 

but  thoy  do  not  know  it.  Tbey  feel  that  they  have  no  rights  and  are  becoming 
and  more  dependent.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  they  were  ever  brought  under 
department.  They  should  have  beev  treated  as  Mexicans  and  not  classed  with 
y  Indians. 
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The  luattor  of  vdncation  coming  up  in  connection  with  the  resolutions — Dr.  Splv 
NING  Kaicl  he  had  viHited  the  training  Hchool  at  Chilocco.  There  "van  theti*afiiir 
building  in  the  uiidHt  of  fine  land,  about  4  miles  from  ArkauBaa  City,  on  the  uonkrn 
line  of  tlie  Indian  Territory.  The  HcttlerH  in  Kaunas,  near  the  iicliool,  were  af^ood, 
induHtriouH  cIuhh  of  people,  and  ull  the  circumHtances  tieemed  quite  favorable. 

General  Whittlksey  Haid  that  another  intereHting  feature  of  the  Chilocco  acImc; 
was  that  a  large  tract  of  hmd  had  bt^eu  set  apart  for  Hcholare  to  take  homesteadi)  id. 
settle  down  near  by. 

Mr.  Smiley  thought  this  direction  the  moHt  hopeful  one. 
f  Dr.  Kendall  was  Hatislicd  reHolutions  in  favor  of  education  could  not  be  madei* 

strong.     The  great  end  wat*  to  ruaeh  all   Indian  children ;  to  Hiintain  Carlisle  lU 

Hampton  and  all  the  boarding  and  day  Hchools,  and  to  have  more.     £ver>*  Stattitf 

apart  funds  for  schools  and  took  cure  of  it«  own  cbililren;  New  York  State  provide 

{  for  the  children  in  the  State  of  New  York  ;  Indian  children  being  wards  of  the  Unitri 

States,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  ])rovide  for  them.  Make  the  r(*ilt 
tions  strong;  make  them  long  if  that  will  make  them  strong.  There  is  somethiDj^u 
length,  and  in  illustration  he  told  a  story  of  how  an  audience  was  niove<l  bj  tht 
speaker  telling  how  a  man  buried  his  wife.  Instead  of  saying  **  he  dug  a  grave* vitb 
his  hands,"  he  said,  ''and  with  the  live  fiugers  of  one  hand  and  with  the  nve  tingen 
of  the  other  hand  he  scooped  out  a  grave.'*  It  was  long  enough  to  hold  the  attentifft 
and  secure  a  realization.     We  want  the  whole  Indian  population  cared  for. 

Senator  Dawks  being  u^ked  to  speak,  said  :  '^I  have  souLe  question  whether  it  i- 
Just  the  thing,  in  view  of  what  you  are  doing,  that  I  should  participate  in  yoiirdit- 
cussion.  My  sole  object  is  to  tind  out  the  best  way  to  aeioniplish  just  what  yon  liavc 
put  upon  paper  in  these  resolutious.  I  am  in  the  position  to  try  to  carrv  oot  tht 
measures  ,\ou  suggeHt.  This  should  have  been  a  public  meeting,  largely  a(lvertii«d. 
to  create  sentiment.  You  must  bring  a  pressure  to  bear  upon  Congress.  Make  tbeB 
feel  that  public  sentiment  demandK  action  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  and  you  will  accom- 
plish something.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  is  growing  into  consideration  more 
rapidly  than  the  Indian  ouestion.  It  used  to  seem  that  there  was  no  one  in  Congnrei^ 
to  care  anything  about  tlie  Indians,  but  the  (Question  has  l>een  pushed  from  theoot- 
side,  and  to-day  we  all  begin  to  feel  a  force  behind  us  pressing  us  on.  Eachseasioi 
I  .  of  Congress  the  movement  is  carried  farther  than  ever  before.     What  seemed  a  imiil 

J  I  step,  an  insigniticaut  ellbrt,  is  growing  into  a  powerful  movement.     Memben  of  Con- 

gress feel  the  ])ublic  pulse  quicker  than  any  one  else.     They  begin  to  understand  that 
this  is  a  serious  buNinesN.     Friends  all  over  the  United  States  are  multiplying  rvery 
day.    The  most  intt^ligeut  peojde  of  the  country  are  studying  the  best  way  outof  tbie 
:i.|.  wilderness  in  which  the  Ciovernmeut  has  been  wandering  more  than  forty  yean.    It 

,^  f ;  is  the  best  way  which  troubles  us.     You  have  more  time  and  ability  than  we;  iR 

■r  1  better  able  to  Jecide  the  best  waj*?" 

Nobody  says  in  Congress  any  more  that  the  dead  Indian  is  the  best  Indian.    Look 

been  done  three  or  four  years  ago.     When  we  iirst  tried  toget  an  apprcmriation  of  925,Ui^' 
for  practical  farmers  for  the  Indians,  no  one  can  tell  what  a  trouble  it  was.     CoDgnto 
ii    :  votes  millions  of  dollars  to  make  brooks  and  streams  nin,  if  ever  so  feeblv,  that  tbfr 

^    i  may  be  called  water-ways.     Millions  for  streams  seemed  little,  but  $25, odo  for  pn<- 

**"  i  tical  training  for  Indians  Heemed  inuuense.     It  got  it  on  to  the  bill  last  year,  thoofb. 

I  and  now  everybo<ly  nays,  '*  What  a  capital  thing.-'    There  is  no  trouble'in  incrfflinf 

that  this  year.     All  that  you  need  now  to  secure  means  for  the  education  of  the  Is- 


'  r 


Ing  taught.  It  used  to  be  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  educate  Indians.  V^ 
that  idea  is  dying  rapidl}*  out.  Nol>ody  makes  such  statements  now  befcre  our  oo0* 
mittee.  The  Indian  in  indebted  to  outside  discussion,  such  as  you  are  havins  now,  Ar 
this.  Congi*ess  iH  disposed  to  appro]>riate  money  enough  for  Indian  educatfon  joit « 
soon  as  it  is  satiHtied  it  will  be  wisely  and  prudently  expended.  There  is  now  no  oot 
to  stand  up  and  say  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Indian  educated  ;  nobody  bat  wiUffiT' 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  you  shall  have  it  as  fast  as  it  can  be  spent  wisely :  Ml 
how  shall  this  bo  doncf  One  method  which  succeeds  with  one  tnbe  wont  oofV 
with  another.  A  teacher  who  does  well  in  one  place  wont  do  in  another.  Thebtft 
Secretary,  the  wisest  Commissioner,  the  best  force  in  Washington  is  nuable  todoit 
It  must  be  <lone  by  those  who  kuow  individual  tribes,  and  can  best  tell  whatifltk 
right  thing  in  each  place.  Congress  and  the  Administration  must  depend  upon  oil' 
side  elfort  for  that. 

You  must  do  more  than  pass  these  resolutions;  von  must  make  them  felt,  ortVf 
never  will  aecoii\\A\>i\i  Wim  «\\v\..    It  will  he.  like  when  the  old  Knickerbockers  got  tt 
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gether  and  resolyed  wheu  the  English  were  coming  into  New  York  Harbor  that  they 
must  be,  and  hereby  were,  conquered,  bnt  the  resolutions  did  not  stop  the  English. 

The  Indian  cannot  walk  now;  he  is  a  baby,  is  like  a  little  child,  and,  like  a  little 
child,  must  be  taught  to  work.  To  bring  him  up  from  childhood  to  manhood  will  be  long, 
hard  work,  reqa>.ring  patience  as  well  as  money  and  skill.  A  man  may  go  out  to  see  the 
Indians  and  come  back  disgusted  because  he  finds  an  Indian  drunk  who  would  pasa 
fonr  or  five  drunken  white  men  and  feel  no  disgust. 

While  yonr  resolutions  are  true  as  the  Bible,  if  you  stop  with  them,  you  wont  ac 
oomplish  much ;  you  can  help  on  when  you  can  devise  methods,  but  the  greatest  in- 
strumentality is  tne  work  of  good  women,  who  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  go 
out  to  labor  amon^  the  Indians.  If  Congress  can  be  induced  to  furnish  money  to 
carry  on  the  work  it  can  be  done. 

It  seems  to  me  a  more  serious  blow  was  struck  at  Indian  citizenship  this  fall  in  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  than  for  a  long  time  back. 

The  declaration  that  an  Indian  cannot  be  a  citizen  without  naturalization  is  the 
strangest,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  the  wickedest,  decision  since  the  fugitive  slave 
law.  There  are  those  who  have  discovered  that  if  the  Indian  becomes  a  citizen  he 
would  be  a  voter,  and  all  the  old  prejudices  come  up. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  what  you  have  accomplished  already,  and  I  believe  you 
will  accomplish  much  more. 

I  feel  it  due  to  Congress  to  say  that  a  better  spirit  prevails  there  than  ever  since  I 
liave  been  in  Congress.  Nobodv  acts  upon  impulse  so  rarely  as  a  member  of  Congress. 
All  the  Uffht  upon  their  path  which  you  can  give  will  be  helpful  to  them. 

Oeneral  Whittlesey.  Mle  have  heard  from  the  upper  house ;  we  should  like  to 
hear  from  the  lower  as  well.     Will  not  Mr.  Stevens  speak  to  us  f 

Mr.  Stkvbns.  I  did  not  come  in  with  the  Int-eution  of  speaking,  but  to  listen  and 
to  obtain  lij^ht  on  questions  that  arise.  It  has  been  my  fortune  for  some  thirty  years 
to  be  familiar  with  the  Indiau^s  life,  to  have  lived  in  a  section  where  Indians  abound, 
and  so  become  familiar  with  their  habits  and  customs.  My  acquaintance  with  In- 
dians dates  even  farther  back  than  this.  In  my  boyhood  we  had  the  Benecas,  Tns- 
earoras,  and  Tonawandas  near  us,  and  they  used  to  pitch  their  tents  on  my  father's 
place. 

While  listening  to  the  resolutions  I  must  say  that  they  impressed  me  as  presenting 
more  clearly  what  should  be  done  than  anything  I  have  listened  to  for  a  long  time. 
Small  M>propriations  for  Indian  education  are  of  little  benefit.  Whenever  the  senti- 
ment 01  Congress  becomes  sufidciently  advanced  and  educated  in  the  right  direction 
to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  as  indicated  by  your  resolutions,  then  the  future 
of  the  Indian  will  look  much  brighter  than  for  many  vears  paat.  The  public  mind 
mnat  be  divested  of  the  idea  that  the  Indian  is  a  legal  subject  for  plunder.    Every 

entleman  must  admit  that  the  moneys  appronrfet^  for  their  benefit  in  past  years 
>ve  really  been  more  for  the  white  man  than  the  Indian.  This  should  be  done  away 
with.  I  believe  the  only  way  by  which  the  Indian  problem  can  be  solved  is  by  edu- 
cating the  Indian  to  a  certain  extent  by  surrounding  him  with  white  men.  I  have 
never  believed  any  good  could  be  efiected  for  the  Indian  by  surrounding  him  with 
a  Chinese  wall.  This  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  entire  world.  Let  him  come 
oat  and  while  you  give  him  certain  privileges  impose  certain  responsibilities.  In 
this  matter  of  lands  in  severalty  it  is  perhaps  improper  that  I,  holding  the  position 
that  I  do  temporarily,  should  give  my  views,  but  I  believe  it  is  never  wrong  for  a 
a  man  to  say  what  he  believes  to  be  right. 

The  Indians  should  be  educated  to  a  greater  extent,  should  have  more  facilities  fur- 
nished on  their  reservations  and  at  their  own  homes.  I  would  not  disparage  the 
efforts  in  this  higher  class  of  schools  throughout  the  country.  I  know  from  actual 
sight  what  is  done  at  Carlisle,  but  there  is  a  kind  of  education  he  cannot  get  in  them. 
He  must  have  an  education  that  will  come  nearer  home.  It  will  come  slowly,  but  in 
time  it  will  come.  There  is  no  reformation  or  advancement  except  through  slow 
stages  and  many  rebuffs,  but  perseverance  will  accomplish  it.  I  wish  this  allotment 
bill  could  become  a  law  at  once.  I  believe  there  is  no  way  of  reaching  the  Indian  so 
good  as  to  show  him  that  he  is  working  for  a  homo.  We  all  know  in  our  own  expe- 
lienee  there  is  no  incentive  so  strong  as  that  by  long,  untiring  labor  a  man  may  se- 
cnre  a  home  for  himself  and  his  family.  I  think  if  the  idea  could  be  scattered  to  the 
winds  that  the  Indian  must  be  kept  on  a  reserve  it  would  be  greatly  to  his  advantage. 
Whenever  the  Government  shall  set  over  the  Indian  this  fostering  care,  and  teach 
him  to  take  care  of  himself,  then  there  will  be  reason  to  hope  he  may  soon  take  care 
of  himself.  Sufficient  money  should  be  appropriated  to  educate  every  young  Indian  with 
all  possible  speed.    Give  the  Indian  a  home,  teach  him  responsibility  to  law,  and  within 

given  number  of  years  give  him  citizenship,  and  in  future  we  shall,  have  no  more 


your  efforts,  by  continually  urging  the  matter  upon  Congress,  they  shall  have  got  to 


! 


I 
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the  point  where  they  shall  make  a  geoeral  appropriation,  you  will  have  accoiiipl»bf<l 
what  you  want — tlie  amelioration  of  the  Indian.  The  uecessary  a{»propriation  nil; 
be  large,  but  in  the  end  it  will  l>e  economy.  When  the  Indian  realizes  he  niii»tt«ke 
care  of  hinii<elf  then  theHe  appropriations  for  starving  Indians  will  be  no  longer  dk- 
essary.     That  which  may  now  seem  lavinh  expense  will  be  strict  economy. 

Dr.  Stkikby.  It  iH  said  that  Colonel  Ingersoll,  in  ridiculing  prayer,  hai«  spoken rf 
the  im]>os8ibility  of  the  prayer  of  the  chaplain  for  wisdom  for  niemlieivoi  CoDsmiii 
their  deliberations.  From  what  we  have  just  heard  from  these  gentlemen  1  thizi 
there  are  some  wise  members  of  Concress. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  called  on  to  give  any  wisdom  or  present  any  iiiAf- 
mation.  but  perhaps  I  may  bay  something  in  the  way  of  stirrin|j;  np  yonr  pnreniiDdi 
I  haveb  een  thinking,  listening  to  the  remarks  of  my  distinguiKhcHl  friends,  of  toaf 
thing  I  read,  written  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia;  he  said  that,  after  all,  we  whim 

f    !  were  not  so  much  better  than  the  savages,  as  we  thought,  stating  an  evidence  the  bti 

that  in  no  great  city  was  a  man's  pro]>erty  safe  without  police.  I  think  any  of  « 
wonld  feel  safer  among  the  Indians  than  in  a  city  without  police. 

To  approach  the  subject  In  a  more  practical  light,  I  see  nothing  why  these  reaoli- 
tions  are  not  right ;  I  believe  they  are  ;  we  are  on  the  right  road.  The  task  we  have 
set  before  the  conntrj'  is  well  set,  but  how  to  accomplish  this  i>oint  to  com^iel  stteii- 
tion.  \Vc  want  to  tind  some  way  to  induce  memlN*rs  ot  Congress  to  apply  themwlTCi 
to  this.  You  have  got  to  approach  ever>'  member  of  Congress  tbrongh  his  iuterefti 
Tliere  is  one  thing  they  all  want — all  except  we  three — they  all  want  votes.    Now  tbft 

I    ;  Apply  this  stimulant,  a]>ply  it  in  earnest,  get  them  at  work  on  thia  subject.     The  p«th 

I    I  IS  plain  before  us;  we  have  made  some  advance,  yet  we  have  mucL  yet  to  be  done.    We 

I  obtain  a  little  money,  bat  less  than  is  absolutely  due  the  Indians.     We  find  hoDonble 

I  members  opposing  bills,  saying,  **I  do  not  take  much  interest  in  educating  Indiauf 

but  create  a  man  a  voter  and  you  place  in  his  hands  the  key  that  opens  the  Treanrr 

door.    Once  a  man  becomes  a  voter  he  is  a  respectable  man  in  the  eyes  of  ConercM- 

j  men.    Now  this  is  the  task.     You  all  remember  when  the  Empreas  Josephine  wanted 

to  get  Tousaiut  L*Oaverture  released  from  his  prison  in  the  Alps,  she  had  a  model  madt 
of  tne  prison,  surrounded  by  ice,  and  every  day  she  would  go  and  place  it  l»efi»re  Napo- 
leon ;  he  would  kick  it  away,  would  have  it  carried  ont  of  sight,  but  eveir  day  uk 
brought  it  back  and  set  it  berore  him,  until  at  last  he  yielded  and  ordered  the  releiie 
of  the  prisoner.  There  is  work  for  the  women,  the  ladies,  to  do.  They  do  not  nie  the 
ballot  yet,  bat  they  have  a  decided  intiuence  with  those  who  do  nse  ilt ;  let  tbem  mc 
this  influence  so  unwearyingly,  perseveringly,  and  constantly  that  they  will  gain  tboi 
point. 

We  must  try  to  bring  about  a  great  change  in  pnblic  sentiment.  I  beliere  tkit 
the  few  friends  of  the  Indians  in  tpis  country  have  really  been  performing  the  ofiw 
of  saving  the  country.  This  wrong  done  to  the  red  man  by  the  white  man  wonld, 
I  believe,  without  their  earnest  prayers  and  labors,  have  long  ago  brought  down  i 
carse  upon  the  country. 

it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  the  State  which  I  represent  is  one  ol 
the  two  free  from  the  imputation  of  having  stolen  laud  from  the  Indiana.     WilUsB 

,  Penn  and  Roger  Williams  bought  the  land  from  the  Indians.     I  see  my  friends  from 

•|  j  I  Pennsvlvaniu  smile,  and  I  want  to  get  ahead  of  them.    Roger  Williams  paid  for  tJtf 

-')  ]  j  land  three  times.     (A  gentleman. — He  tried  to  drive  too  hai^  a  bargain  the  first  time) 

[Laughter.]  The  iicople  of  Rhode  Island  lived  on  ternis  of  good  fellowship  with  the 
Indians,  and  they  nave  gone  on,  until  now  they  have  made  him  a  citizen.  It  is  wod- 
derful  to  see  how  the  red  man  is  now  loved  by  tlie  white  man.  Now  that  he  casts  a 
vote,  he  is  greatly  respected  The  year  that  be  was  made  a  citizen  the  candidate  for 
the  legiHlature  UM.>d  to  go  and  visit  him  quite  frequentl}'.  This  is  not  a  great  thin](> 
but  it  shows  what  can  be  done.  The  important  thing  is  reaching  Congress.  L^ 
every  man  in  every  district  see  his  mcnil>er  and  impress  it  upon  him  that  somebody 
watches— ^watcheN  to  hch*  his  action  upon  Indian  matters.  Once  get  a  member  ali^v 
to  the  fact  that  his  constituentN  are  observing  him  and  want  this,  and  he  will  fiai 
the  way  to  do  it.  In  the  Fort y-8t» vent b  Congress  I  took  great  interest  in  civil  service- 
the  '*  snivel  ser>uce,''  as  Hoscoe  Conkling  called  it.  It  was  ridiculed ;  thev  callediti 
humbuur,  but  the  civil  service  rcfovmerskept  at  it  and  they  accoiuplished  their  pv 

Fose.     When  the  bill  came  up  it  only  t(»ok  about  five  minutes  to  pass  throngh  tk 
louse  of  Representatives.     It  went  at  railroad  speed,  for  every  one  knew  there  wciv 
votes  behind  it. 

Mr.  James.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  conference  at  Mohonk.  I  find,  es 
listening  to  my  friends  here,  that  while  in  niany  resitects  we  stand  together,  we  rvj 
in  our  views  of  touching  Congressmen.  As  I  said,  then  I  was  engaged  in  stiirioff  9 
those  who  make  Congressmen  and  endeavoring  to  interest  them  in  the  subject  we  bm 
in  hand.  I  think  then>!  is  no  more  successful  way  of  reaching  our  end  than  snch  rn^Hr 
ings  as  this ;  but  I  complained  at  Mohonk  that  the  meeting^  was  not  advertised  nv 
reported  euoua[b.  1  lYnwV  otA^^  \m«t  xsauUqu  was  made  of  it  in  a  few  papers  Tdi 
should  have  ue\d  t\i\s  m^ftWii^  Vo.  «^  \«a^«  \\»2^  w(A\uuVS\  extensively  adTOtiied. 
You  must  keep  ihe  «u\>^«eX  >a«Aawi  ^iXift  ^ftw)i\\e. 
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There  is  no  donbt  a  very  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  Honse 
against  Indian  education.  There  are  some  very  earnest  gentlemen  on  the  Indian 
Committee,  but  they  have  not  a  leader  of  such  long  and  able  experience  as  Senator 
Dawes.  You  must  work  through  the  people  upon  Congress.  Ir  the  members  feel 
that  their  constitnents  are  watching  their  course  in  regard  to  legislation  affecting 
Indians  they  will  begin  to  obtain  information  upon  this  subject. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  wo  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  much  this  session,  but  the 
interest  taken  in  that  little  bill  which  went  through  so  quickly  this  week,  shows  that 
something  can  be  done,  perhaps.  I  cannot  see  where  much  will  come  in  with  so 
many  bills  struggling  for  a  hearing,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  give  up  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate result. 

Dr.  Strieby.  I  should  like  to  ask  what  the  prospects  of  the  allotment  bill  are  f 

Mr.  Stbvens.  There  is  very  little  doubt  of  its  passage  if  it  can  be  reached.  We 
are  trying  to  get  an  opportunity  to  bring  it  up,  but  this  can  only  be  obtained  by 
ananimous  consent  of  the  Houst\  The  chairman  has  asked  a  day  to  consider  matters 
coming  from  the  committee.  I  should  judge  that  that  and  the  Sioux  bill  will  be  among 
those  we  shall  try  to  consider.  It  rests  with  members  of  Congress.  I  think  if  some 
of  the  members  would  take  an  active  intercHt  we  might  get  a  day  set.     There  is  a  great 

Iiressnre  coming  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  al- 
otment  bill.  At  this  stage  of  the  session  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  bills  but 
appropriation  bills  considered.  I  have  very  little  doubt  about  the  passage  of  these 
biUa  if  they  could  be  got  before  the  House.  I  am  satistied  that  if  the  friends  of  the 
measnre  would  bring  all  their  iuiiuence  to  bear  upon  members,  asking  them  to  vote 
for  a  hearing,  it  could  be  gitteu  up  and  would  pass.  Whether  that  will  be  done  I  can- 
not say. 

Dr.  Strieby.  That  brings  a  personal  responsibility  close  down  to  us.  It  has  been 
▼ory  encouraging  to  me  to  listen  to  the  estimate  of  the  gentlemen  present  concerned 
in  legislation  of  the  value  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  had  a  very  low  estimate 
<lf  what  we  were  to  accomplish. 

Dr.  Spinning.  I  hope  there  may  be  provision  for  compulsory  education  for  the  In- 
dians. This  is  found  necessary  among  civilized  people.  In  viHiting  an  agency  where 
the  report  stated  there  was  a  school  n^r  one  hundred  pupils,  and  where  I  expected  to 
find  one  hundred  children  attending  school,  I  found  but  four  in  attendance.  It  is  clear 
we  need  some  comprehensive  scheme  for  educating  the  forty  thousand  Indian  children. 
We  have  not  much  more  than  an  average  of  seven  thousand  now  in  school.  We  need 
to  embrace  a  compulsory  feature  in  legislation  for  Indian  education. 

Professor  Painter.  This  must  depend  largely  upon  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  In- 
dians. We  ought  to  discuss  this  m  connectian  with  the  resolution  regarding  in- 
creased salary  for  Indian  agents. 

Take  such  an  agent  as  the  one  at  Standing  Rock.  .  The  schools  there  fill  up,  but  we 
liave  to  sustain  the  agency  by  private  charity.  Government  pay  would  not  keep  him 
there.  We  must  either  get  incompetent  men,  the  salary  is  so  small,  or  send  a  thief, 
or  else  rely  upon  charity.     You  cannot  get  the  right  kind  of  a  man  for  the  money. 

At  the  Blackfeet  Agency  there  are  five  or  six  hundred  children  and  two  teachers, 
inexperienced  young  girls  put  in  to  help  out  the  agent's  salary.  We  cannot  make 
eomphiinty  but  it  is  supporting  the  agent  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  educational  interests. 
The  agents  should  not  need  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  putting  in  incompetent  per- 
•one. 

Many  of  the  Indians  have  immense  wealth,  which  could  be  converted  into  funds  for 
their  edncation.  Take  the  Red  Lake  Agency,  where  the  Indians  have  three  billion 
Ibet  of  the  finest  pine  stumpage.  They  are  not  allowed  to  use  it,  except  about  fifteen 
thoasand  dollars*  worth,  that  is  dead  aira  down.  If  this  property  could  he  intelligently 
converted  into  educational  funds  the  tribe  could  at  once  be  provided  for.  Take  the 
SiouXyWith  their  immense  reservation.  If  the  Sioux  bill  passes  they  will  have  plenty 
of  money.  The  wealth  of  the  Indiau  is  his  poverty,  because  the  temptation  to  white 
men  to  make  him  a  victim  is  so  great. 

The  resolntions  were  then  read  by  President  Gates,  and  without  further  discussion 
were  adopted  successively. 

Dr.  Strikby.  I  am  sure  we  would  all  like  to  know  what,  in  Senator  Dawes's  opin- 
ion, is  the  proper  method  and  what  the  proper  time  for  making  wholesale  citizens  of 
the  Indians. 

Senator  Dawks.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Senate  to  meet  that  case.  I  see 
no  oooasion  for  constitutional  amendment.  He  can  be  made  a  citizen  by  act  of  Con- 
ffress,  as  well  as  by  naturalization.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  there  roust 
be  some  act  of  the  Gk)vemment  establishing  liim  in  it.  There  must  be  acceptance  of 
him  by  the  Government.  I  had  some  talk  with  gentlemen  of  high  legal  ability  in  re- 
l^ard  to  this  bill  before  presenting  it.  It  declares  that  any  Indian  born  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  who  has  separated  himself  from  the  tribe  in 
eonneotion  with  which  he  was  born  and  adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life  is  hereby 
declared  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  United 


"Hocioloj'y"  of  till;  ludinii  tribcu. 

Frank  Ln  FIrnitIic,  hii  Onioba.  luiid  that  on«  pcut  ditficiiUy  nas  1 
WBH  Huid  iitioiit  tilt!  ni^i.i.'ii«ily  of  liivnkiiiK  iii>  Ibx  Iribnl  ntlatintiH.  tl 
CDurfl)!i'il  thti  ludiiiiui  tii  ri'iniiin  iinilcr  tliciii  liy  ivco^Di7iii|j;  tlie  t» 

C'l'iJiTiil  WlllTTLKHKV.  We  Iinve  iVHoIvi-it,  now  wu  uu(;1it  tu  rfit. 
HCurt'tiir.r  of  lliii  rnnfrKlii.'C  Ih>  iiiNtiiii-teil  li>  iilurc  n  vupy  of  iiiir  ri 
an  iHiMililu  in  llii>  hnmlHof  tW  vtininiirn  of  toe  liiilUn  coiuniittot^ 

A  iliariiwiiDii  rolUiwi-iI  aHtii  I  he  pruprivty  uf  ]iHiiliii|;thG  iraoluTim 
irliiob  WHS  ]>tirl)i'i|)iitc(l  iu  liv  Mr.  JuniKii,  Captikiu  I'ratt,  mid  uthe. 
ciiFO  tlii-ii  vuliil  ti>  linvp  tliV  reHoliitiimH  pniiKd,  Geuoral  Wliiltl 
and  l.'nplaiii  Prnlt  lichi^  iipiKiLiitril  a  coiiiiiiilti'i'  Iu  li.ivr  cliiirge  df 

Tlic  I'niifci'eiicii  tlioii  Fi>iit>in(>ii'd  tlii'  qiientiiiii  nraii|)i>iiitin){  n  rouii 
tlir  Ciikr  lull  ami  tlii^  Si'mx  liill  in  (.'(iiiKrem  dnrinj'  the  minaiudcr 
it  wan  Ihially  dcridi-it  inoRt  good  could  lio  itiinr  liy  aaviui:  li'ttt-TH  v 
of  Ciii1);rfa(i  liy  vMrntin  tlii'irown  ilixtrir.tti.  Hitrint;  IhiHdiHciiiiHiui 
Mid,  "<i<-iitlcn]cii  ran  du  the  nitwl  ertlciout  \rntk  by  laboring  witli 
gTcm.  If  ItttcTH  fonii'  t<i  lui'DibcrH  frrnii  vntvn  in  thrit  dislrictx  ■ 
take  !in  inlrrnnt  in  Indian  ufl'airn. 

]lr.  Kr.NUAI.I..  Mr,  .Innii'H  in  riiy  ini-nibiT,     I  will  write  bini  a  Iftt 

]>r.  Stkikhy.  ]  think  wo  hnd  better  rtisolvt'  oimplvea  into  a  comni 
o  mtt  ■onH'liait.v  io  oneli  monibi.'r'M  diiitrict  to  write  liiui  h 


ItfciiiH  III  gpt  letttirH  about,  il  hf  will  think  MiniftliiiiK  la  the  iiinttui 
Gi'iieral  Ahmstiuixu.  May  1  nay  that  tliu  iiriMent  Kuntna  tlii^  lunst 
uuKhinit  tlitr  ()iimtii>n  of  liitvinf!  the  Indian  Itnreaii  lundo  iiii  Inilenpi 
liki>  tb(>  Departnicnt  (if  AttTKiiltnref  I  think  it  naa  Cajititin  Pr 
ha|i|iil,vu  "h,vdrii-lu-adfd"HyHteniaiiatpn'i<i-nt  couilueled.  VTIth  I 
[lofntH  rnini  whiuh  ii  ia  treated  tlicn-  Ih  no  guwuiibiUly  of  tboroii)i 
work  beiiiK  ilouA.  ll  di'agf;  imtliini;  keepH  pace  with  aggr^HHivv  in 
tliiiic  in  nioiv  iin)H>rlaut  to  tiiieciiiuifnrwork  than  a  iv«ll-or|!anizeil  iiii 
ThLaMvviitilubbtheonly  liiiuMn  all  the  fonr  j-i-Rm  when  theSncnitJi 
to  favor  thin,  now  when  t  lit-n^  in  no  one  tJi  lie  appointed  bj  liini. 

Senator  Dawkh,  beinfc  anked  tuexprfss  liiti  o|iii)ioii  iiaid,  ''TbeAg 
mcnt  in  the  aonn-i!  ot'a  ^reat  iliml  of  liiiiible  in  CoiiirmM,  holding  n 
alotia  piHiltiiin  indeiwiidurit  of  i^vitrv  othurparl  of  the  Government, 
contnil  of  [t  at  all. 

"1  can  Bee  vnrionH  ways  in  wliidi  the  Indian  Bnrean  ia  eonuectef 
Depart  nil?  nt.  It  iaintiuintcly  eonnectt'd  wirli  land  mnt  tent.  What  < 
wunUs  It  would  be  ini)iOKHtbti-  to  nfl  from  ConKrem,  to  make  the  hi 
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talked  with  General  Walker,  of  whose  ability  there  can  be  no  queHtioD.  He  said  he 
stood  it  for  a  year  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  then  left* it,  and  that  you 
oould  not  get  him  to  go  back,  nor  any  other  man  who  had  experienced  the  difflculties 
of  the  position. 

Dr.  Kkndall.  I  shrink  very  much  from  taking  ground  against  so  eminent  a  man 
A8  Senator  Dawes,  but  Commissioner  Price  has  been  throughont  a  most  excellent  offi- 
cer; I  do  not  like  to  hear  anything  said  which  would  seem  to  reflect  upon  him. 

Senator  Dawes.  I  hope  I  may  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  cast  any  refleo- 
tious  upon  Commissioner  Price.  I  believe  in  him,  believe  that  he  has  done  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability,  and  believe  that  ho  has  the  ability  to  conduct  the  office  inde- 
pendent of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  of  everybody.  If  the  Bureau  is  made 
Uidependent  it  must  be  represented  in  the  Cabinet — the  Commissioner  must  be  made 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Yon  will  never  get  Congress  to  do  this.  With  no  desire  to 
reflect  upon  the  incoming  administration,  it  seems  to  mo  that  such  action  now  would 
be  nnadvisable,  when  a  new  and  inexperienced  man  is  to  come  into  the  office. 

Mr.  Smiley.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  conduct  tbe  Indian  Burean  satisfacto- 
rily under  the  present  system.  The  inspectors  report  right  over  his  head,  and  he  has 
to  go  to  a  subordinate  clerk  in  the  Department  to  obtain  information  from  their 
reports.  At  present  everything  depends  upon  the  Secretary.  I  hope  the  committee 
to  visit  the  President-elect  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  is  the  man 
who  governs  Indian  affairs. 

Tbe  resolutions  adopted  at  the  evening  session  are  as  follows: 

"  (1)  Resolved^  This  conference  believes  that  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the  solution 
of  the  Indian  question  is  to  be  found  in  doing  away  with  the  tribal  organization,  in 
making  the  Indians  self-supporting  by  awarding  them  land  in  severalty,  and  in  their 
admission  to  the  full  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
in  any  reasonable  degree  fitted  for  these  responsibilities. 

"(2)  Resolvedy  To  this  end  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  conference  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  friends  of  the  Indian  should  turn  their  attention  to  the 
formation  and  carrying  out  of  a  general,  comprehensive  plan  for  the  education  of  all 
Indians. 

"(3)  This  conference  expresses  its  gratification  at  the  increased  appropriation  for 
education,  and  it^  conviction  that  the  results  already  attained  in  schools  lor  the  edu- 
cation of  Indians  fully  warrant  far  larger  appropriations  for  this  end,  and  since  there 
is*  on  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  more  than  $3,000,000  by  our  treaties 
dne  to  Indian  tribes  for  educational  purposes  and  still  unpaid,  it  would  be  no  more  than 
a  tardy  act  of  justice,  if  the  Government  recognizing  its  solemn  responsibility  to 
edncate  people  whom  it  persistently  holds  in  the  position  of  wards,  were  carefully  to 
expend  this  amount  within  the  next  three  years  in  establishing  and  equipping  new 
acnools  like  those  in  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  schools  al- 
ready established,  and  in  furnishin^;^  additional  facilities  for  the  trainipg  in  practical 
farming  and  in  civilized  home-building  of  such  Indians  as  have  taken  or  shall  soon 
take  lands  in  severalty. 

**(4)  Reaoleedj  That  this  conference  warmly  approves  the  appropriation  made  last 
year  lor  the  engagement  of  additional  fanners  to  serve  as  instrnctors  in  practical  ag- 
ricnltare  on  the  reservations. 

**(5)  Resolvedy  That  in  the  t'utnre  appropriatious  should  be  increased  on  all  lines 
leading  toward  self-support,  and  diminished  as  rapidly  as  possible  along  all  lines 
leading  towards  pauperism. 

**(6)  Since  the  present  system  while  it  continues  must  depend  so  largely  for  its  ef- 
fectiveness upon  the  character  of  the  Indian  agent,  this  conference  expresses  its  earnest 
eonviction  that  the  method  of  appointing  agents,  and  the  compensation  paid  thera, 
should  be  such  as  to  secure  for  these  important  positions  men  of  character,  experience, 
and  nnquestionable  integrity.'* 
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POST-OFFICE  ADDRESSES. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  chairman^  15  Broad  street,  New  York  City. 

E.  Whittlesey,  eeoretaryj  New  York  avenue,  comer  Fifteenth  street,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Orange  Judd,  150  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  III. 

W.  H.  Lyon,  483  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

William  McMichael,  265  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

John  K.  Boies,  Hudson,  Mich. 

William  T.  Johnson,  Chicago,  111. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

John  Charlton,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 
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LIST  OF  INDIA*  AGENCIES  FORMERLY  ASSIGNED  TO  THE  SEVERAL  RE- 
LIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 

Friends. — Santee,  Nebraska,  Otoe  and  Pawnee,  in  the  Indian  Territory.    Leri  K. 
I  Browny  Goshen^  Lancaster  Countyy  Pennsylvania. 

Friends. — Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Kio-wa,  Comanche  and  Wichita,  Osa^,  and  Safe 
and  Fox,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  James  E.  Khoades^  1316  Filbert  street^  PkUadelpkia. 
Pa. 

Methodist. — Hoopa  Valley,  Round  Valley,  andTule  River,  in  California :  Yakami, 
Keah  Bay,  and  Quinaielt,  in  Washiuetou  Territory;  Klamath  and  Siletz,  in  Oregon: 
Blackfeet,  Crow,  and  Fort  Peck,  in  Sfontana;  Fort  Hall  and  Lemhi,  in  Idaho:  and 
Mackinac,  in  Michigan.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Beid,  secretary  Missionary  Society  MetkoSti 
Episcopal  Churchy  805  Broadway^  New  York  City. 

Catholic. — Tulalip  and  Colville,  in  Washington  Territory;  Grande  Ronde  aod 
Umatilla, in  Oregon  ;  Flathead,  in  Montana;  and  Standing  Rock  and  DeviUs  Lake, 
in  Dakota.    John  Mullatif  Catholic  commissioner^  1101  G  street,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Baptist. — Union  (Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles).  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  Nevada,  in  Nevada.  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Morehouse^  seerHtnj 
American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Soiiety.  Temple  Court,  Beekman  street.  New  York  CUff. 

Presbyterian. — Navajo,  Mescalero  Apache,  and  Pueblo,  in  New  Mexico;  Nei 
Percys,  ill  Idaho,  and  Uintah  Valley,  in  Utah.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Loivrie,  secretary  Bodri^ 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  23  Centre  street,  Netv  York  City,  Ba.  S. 
Kendall,  D.  D.,  secretary  Board  Home  Missions  Presbyterian  Church,  23  Centre  street,  Nm 
York  City. 

Congregational. — Green  Bay  and  La  Poiute,  in  Wisconsin ;  Siaaeton  and  Fort 
Berthold,  in  Dakota ;  and  S'Kokomish,  in  Washington  Territory.  Rev.  Dr.  M.  E. 
Strieby,  secretary  American  Missionary  Association,  ^S  Reade  street,  New  York  City. 

Protestant  Episcopal. — White  Earth,  in  Minnesota ;  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Bmli, 
Cheyenne  River,  Yankton,  Rosebud,  and  Pine  Ridge,  in  Dakota;  Ponca,  in  Indian 
Territory,  and  Snoshoue,  in  Wyoming.  Bev.  G.  F.  Flichtner,  secretary  Board  of  Mimmn 
t^ihe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  22  Bible  House,  Xeto  York  City. 

Unitarian. — Ouray  Agency,  in  Utah.  Bev.  G.  Reynolds,  secretary  American  Vni- 
toHan  Association,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston. 

United  Presbyterian.— Warm  Springs,  in  Oregon.  Rev.  John  G,  Brown,  D.  D., 
secretary  Home  Mission  Board  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Evangelical  Lutheran. — Southern  Ute,  in  Colorado,  and  Mission,  in  California. 
Rev.  J.  G.  Butler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INSPECTORS  AND  SPECIAL  AGENTS. 

Indian  inspectors : 

Robert  S.  Gardner Clarksboig,  W.  Vi^ 

George  B.  Anderson Boonville,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  S.  Benedict Guilford,  Kana. 

Henry  Ward Leadville,  Cola 

William  A.  Newell Newark,  N.  J. 

Superintendent  of  Indian  schools : 

James  M.  Haworth Olathe,  Kana. 

Special  Indian  agents  at  large : 

P.  H.  Folsom Washington,  D.  C. 

George  R.  Milburn Washington.  D.  C. 

Cyrus  Beede Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Charles  H.  Dickson Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  H.  RoBB Leon,  Iowa. 
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A. 

Page. 

Absentee  Sfaawnee  lodienB.    (See  Indians.) 
Aooma  Indians.    (^Sm  Indians.) 

Act  of  Chootaw  Xation  entitled  ' '  An  act  to  adopt  the  fteedmen  of  the  Choetaw  Nation" 86, 87 

for  the  determination  oi  all  questions  of  disputed  oitixeoship  in  Indian 

Territory,  &c 3i,85 

Adams,  Oharles  F.,  president  of  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  oommunloations  of VJ^-ifn 

Ageo^  (Indian)  physicians,  reports  of 88 

Agents  and  aeencies,  Indian.    (See  Indian.) 
Asrieoltare.  &dian.    (See  Indian  and  Indians.) 

Aiaafca,  agricultural  interests  of,  not  very  extensive,  &c 040 

boundary  line  of,  should  be  speedily  and  definitely  determined,  iko 041 

civil  government  of,  concord  of,  See 043 

successful  administration  of,  must  rest  upon  aid  of  (General  Gov- 
ernment, &,c 088,040 

district  of,  organising,  4tc 087 

education  in,  a  snljectof  great  importance  and  interest,  A.e 042 

flsberiesof,  ice .   089 

fkirsiii.  annual  production  of,  ito 089 

far-killing  sesson  of,  &c : 041 

fur-seal  idands.  Government  must  furnish  transportation  to  reach,  ^to 041 

governor  of,  annual  report  of  the 087-048 

assumes  control,  &,e 087 

illicit  traffic  extensively  carried  on  in,  &o 041 

Indians  of.  Indian  Commissioner's  report  respecting,  Stc 048 

Jail  or  penitentiary  of,  appropriation  for  repaurs  of,  «c 043 

Kodiakand  Kenai,  i>eopleof.  Christians,  See 041 

eager  for  benefits  of  civilisation,  ^to 041 

peaceable  and  industrious,  Ste 041 

local  maidstrates  of ,  should  be  increased,  See 041 

maO  Ikcuities  of,  must  be  increased,  See 041 

military  guard  in,  healthful  moral  effect  of,  See 048 

mining  in.  See. 038,089 

natives  ot  effort  to  Christianise  and  educate.  See 048 

no  leeislat-ure  in.  See 048 

schools  in,  dec 043 

population  of.  See 040 

reeourcee  of,  iM)  088 

revenue  cutter,  imperative  need  of  one,  constantly  cruising  in  waters  of,  See 041 

Seal  and  Fur  Company,  agreement  existing  between,  and  United  States,  governor  of 

Alaska  to  inouire  into.  Sic 041 

Sitka,  ftir-seal  islands  to  the  westward  of,  See • 041 

spirituous  liquors,  how  to  suppress  sale  of,  See 042,048 

traffic  in,  demands  attention,  See 042 

timber  interests  of,  See 040 

transportation,  all,  in,  must  be  by  water,  See 041 

Alloi,  Edward  P..  Indian  agent,  Mackinac  Agency,  Michigan,  annual  report  of 147 

Allen,  B.  A.,  Indian  agent,  JBlackfeet  Agency,  Montana,  annual  rejMyrt  of,  See 150^152 

Allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians,  act  for.  See 683,715 

Andrews,  D.  P.,  Indian  ag^nt,  Green  Bay  Agencv.  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of 821, 222 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs — 1-395 

Annuities  to  Indians,  Sec.    (See  Cash  payments  and  Indians.) 
Apache  Indians.    (^8^  Indians.) 

Appropriations,  Indian,  manner  of  making,  should  be  changed 8,4 

objects  and  purposes  of 14,208-295 

Arapaho  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

Areniteot  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  annual  report  of  the 401-407 

Architects  and  engineers,  supervising,  of  builaing  of  Department  of  the  Interior,  report 

ofthe 409-418 

Arickaree  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

Arisona,  agricultural  advantages  of,  generally  underestisiated,  iM) 525 

J)Toducts  of  the  valleys  of,  Sec 528 
sat  Florence,  &,c 582 

in,  Coneress  should  aid  in  developing  system  of,  &Ai 582 

greatly  needed  to  maintain  stock 524,581 

reward  for  first  finding  flowing  water  by,  dto 681 

.  Sulphur  Spring  Valley,  ^c 58i 

to  maintain  stock,  n'eatly needed,  ^ 684^581 

branch  mint  for,  should  be  establish^.  See 588 

borderrelations  of,  harmonious,  &c 528,590 
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Arixoua,  chiMitMi  of  Hcboul  ai:«  in,  number  of,  d:c * 

claiiiiH  of  ritiuiiia  of,6cc * 

coaI  IuiuU  of.  vuliiublc.  Sec I; 

dch'tcutv  of,  to  OoD^reHH.  aboiiUl  b(*  iuvi'tttt-d  with  same  rights  as  rep  reaentatiTes  of 

the  Stutfs.  J<,c 5 

(Ivprr ilationM  of  hofitile  savaf^eM.  fn;cdoiii  of,  from.  Aco S 

filiioatioual  matters  in,  attention  of  CouK^tM  <^alled  to E 

I'piilemio  disoasi'.  no,  amonj;  cuttle  in,  iSiC * 

fann  ami  orchard  i-n>]M  of,  dcr " 

fertili*  valU'VH  of,  ntinion»UB,  «Scc i 

timdirih  niurdiT  of  the  Fritz  family  in.  Sen I 

KloriMior,  urtfrtian  wi-Il  at,  &c S 

;:folt>;;iiMiI  Hiir\i\v  i>f,  riliould  ht'  iiiadi',  Siv. S 

(Lovcnmr  of,  annual  ri'port  of  tlio —  S6V^ 

iiiilary  of,  inad«*iiuat«*.  Ac    a 

);iaziuK  iutfn*fits  i>f.  Iar;;('l\  incnrantMl.  &c 

landM  of.  «;rfat  arra  of.  io 1 

ho;;  fattonin::  anir|M>rk  iNickin;:  in.  bidrt  fair,  Sec I 

iunni;;r.ition  to,  wnudcinil  ]H»firtiliilitii'H  of,  Jcc ! 

Indiann  of.  jM-acetibli*.  jl-c 

luduMtrial  Kxpositiou  A»aooiation,  first  annual  fair  of.  &o 

inntitutions  of.  dfrii);n«Hl  to  furnish  fai- ill  ties  for  superior  education,  dtc 

irriuation  neceSHnry  to  secure  ;;imhI  entps  in.  <tc I 

laud  in.  reasimablv  cheap,  j:c  

lauds  of,  nmb'r  euttiviitinn.  ronHui-d  to  two  valleys.  &Xi 

legiMlat-ors  of.  nalariert  of.  iusiiiiicient  to  defray  expenstMi,  Stc 

live  htock  in.  Siv 5C& 

lar^e  miiiiber  of.  &c 

lumber  euterpriMert  in.  SiC 

I  material  wealth  of,  niaikfil  advance  in  development  of.  See 

Mexican  land  grants  in.  Alv. 

niiniuKiaduniries  of.  iuipn>VKment  in.  icv 

Mormon  and  (tentile  in,  qxrayed  a>;ain8t  each  other,  ice 

InotHly  couliii't  betwoen.  imminent,  Stc 

Mormon  eili/ens  of,  .niion^  h<Mtility  tn.  &o 

imnii;:nition  into,  extensive,  icu 

polygamous  marriages  m.  See 

'  Monnons  in,'  trial  of,  auxiuu»ly  awaited,  ice 

■  umliT  indictment.  Slc 

munler  of  Mexicun  lM>y  in.  JLc 

outlaws  in.  ^)unirthineut of.  &r 

Iiastura^e  ot.  exci>llent  and  extennive,  dec 

peo])le  id*,  hhoulil  vote  for  I'ri'sident,  Sec 

police  roKiilations,  Iwttcr  needed  alon^  southern  boundary  of,  &c 

poi>ulution  of,  steadily  increasintf,  Scu. 

I  proclamation  of  j^oveinor  of.  intonlicliu}(  admission  of  Texas  cattle  into,  &c 

pniMperouH  in  hi;;h  decree.  Sec 

public  buildiuKH  in,  no  appnipriatiou  ever  nuule  for.  dec 

i  subject  of,  entitled  to  favorable  and  speedy  conaldeimtion  of  Cod- 

i  K*'*'^!'-  "^v 

I  railroaii  land  ;;r:iuts  in.  d:c 

railroadn  in.  if  conntnicted  will  nipidly  develop  resources  of,  Sec 

;  jirojecfed  in.  Jtc .* 

rewaril  ot.  to  person  tirst  lludin;:  a  ttowiut;  stream  of  water  by  artesian  wells.  Ac 

•  Salt  Laki'  VaMfV.  alfalfa  in.  tlve  cn)i).'*  of,  per  annum.  &c 

}:n>ws  luxuriantly  all  the  year  round 

;  land  reclaimed  by  canal  in,  Sm .* 

water  powi-r  ot  canal  in,  dk-c 

I  supply  ot  canal  in.  Sec 

I  Salt  River  Vallev.  immenoe  canal  const  met  ing  in.  Sec 

.Sulphur  Spring  Valley,  aitrsian  woUs  in,  Sec 

territorial  judges  of,  tfalaries  of,  increiise  of.  recommended.  Sec 

.>«(H,*ivtary  of  salary  of,  iuadeiiuate.  Sec 

timlH^r  it^xion  of,  immense.  Sec  

INuabNtonu.  mines  of.  military  restore  hannony  at,Jcc 

propose«l  nHluctiou  of  miners'  wajces  in,  threataiied  riot,  Ac... 

resumption  of  work  in.  at  reduced  wages.  &c 

iiusi>enHion  of.  Sec  

United  States  judco  for.  a  fourth,  very  important.  Sec 

Arms  and  ammunition,  sale  of.  to  Indians,  should  Ih*  punisheil 

Annstroue,  II  G.,  Indian  ajscut.  Crow  AKency.  Montana,  annnal  report  of ISfi- 

Armstrou);,  S.  C.  principal  of  Hampton  Xonual  and  Agricultural  institaie,  Virginia,  aiinoal 

report  of SB- 
Artesian  wells,  CouKn-Hrt  should  encourage  development  of,  in  Ariiona,  dec Si- 
Atlanta  district.  Idaho.    (See  Idaho.  ) 

li. 

Chippewaa  of  Lake  Superior,  &e. 
lues  anu  r     "'     '   ' 

private,  in  Wiuihiucion  Territory.  Sec.  

Belknap,  CO..  Indian  absent,  Tule  Kivcr  A^rency,  California,  annaal  import  or'I^IJiiJJJI'l'^ 
Bell,  Aiuneo.  president  of  Intard  of  visitors  of  the  Frecdmeu's  Uoapltal,  repoit  ot"  ....  4!& 

Bell,  G.  W.,  teacher  Tnyallup  Indian  school,  Niaqnally  and  S'Kokoiaiah  AnneT*  Waahiu- 


Bad  River  Indian  Reservation.  Wisconsin,  oceupied  by  Chipt 
Banks,  national,  in  Washin>!ton  Territory,  names  and  capital  of,  &o. 


ton  Territory,  rciairt  of.  See  , 

Bismarck.    (See  Dakota. ) 

Blackfeet,  Blood,  and  Piefsau  Indians,  threat  stralta  of,  to  sustain  life,  ito 

{Se«  Indians.) 
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Blftok  HillB.    (See  DakoU,  Stc.) 

Bo«rdof  Indian  CommiMloners,  annual  report  of 681-747 

meetings  of «81 

purchasing  committee  of,  report  of 600-091 

religious  societies,  report  of,  to 609-714 

visit  of,  to  Indian  agencies,  report  describing 091-000 

Board  of  visitors  of  tlie  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  annnal  report  oithe 427-484 

Boddy,  Louisa,  act  for  the  relief  of,  &c 200 

Boia  Foote  Inaians.    (See  Indians.) 

Botanic  Garden,  improvement  and  repairs  of,  &.o 403 

Bowman,  John  H..  Indian  agent,  Navi^o  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  reports  of 177-182 

Brown  Earth  Settlement.    (See  Indians,  SiMCton,  Dak.) 

Bral4,  Lower,  Indians.    {See  Indians.) 

Baokley,  Patrick,  Indian  agent,  Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annnal  report  of 213-215 

Buildings,  Indian,  construction  of.    (/Sm  Indians.) 

Bnllion  oelt,  Idaho.    (See  Idaho. ) 

Bum,  William  M.,  governor  of  Idaho,  annual  report  of 545-055 

Borohard,  I.  T.,  actfor  the  relief  of,  &c 200 

C. 
Caddo  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 
Caliapel  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

Cftpitol  (U.  S.),  agreement  of  architect  of,  with  United  States  Electric  Lighting  Company,  Sco.  402 

Brush  Swan  Company  permitted  to  putlights  at  the  upper  part  of  dome  of,  Sco.  402 

electric  lighting  apparatus  of,  in  excellent  condition,  &o 402 

lights  placed  at  north,  south,  and  western  approaches  to,  &o 402 

flre-prooflng  oi  room  over  colonnade  at  south  end  of  old  Hall  of  House  of  Bepre- 

sentatives,  Sec 401 

heating  apparatus  of  south  wing  of,  placed  in  good  condition,  &o 401 

improvements  uf,  Sec 401 

repairson,  Sec 401 

Gapitol  and  grounds,  lighting  of,  expenses  of,  Slo 404 

Capitol  extension,  expenditures  for,  &.c 403, 404 

Capitol  grounds,  expenditures  for,  &c 404 

landscape  architect,  report  of,  respecting,  Sec 402,403 

machine  used  in  moving  trees  to.  Sec 405 

names  of  trees  planted  in.  Sec 405,400 

trees  planted  in.  Sec 405 

^Carbonate  Camp."    (See  Dakota,  Black  Hills,  Sec.) 
Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School.    (See  Indian  Industrial  School.) 

Canon  and  Colorado  Bailroad  Company,  agreement  between,  and  Pah-Ute  Indians  granting 
riffht  of  way  to,  through  Walker  Kiver  Beserve,  Nevada,  bill  accepting  and  ratifying  fails 

bMbre  Congreas 28 

Caaeade  Mountains,  Washington  Territory,  scenery  of,  indescribably  grand,  Sec 578 

Caah  pavments  to  Indians  for  annuities,  Sec,  methods  of 19-22 

Cattle,  &o.,  Indian  purchases  and  condition  of,  Sec 47,51 

stock,  purchased  for  Indians 5 

(See  Indian  Territory  and  Indians.) 

Cenaiia,  act  closing  the  bureau  of,  on  January  1, 1885,  Sec 398 

additibnalcopies  of  compendium,  authorized  to  be  printed,  a  cause  of  the  delay  in  com- 
pleting the,  5cc  898,390 

appropriation  for  closing  of  the,  inadequate.  Sec 398 

appropriations  asked  for,  to  complete  work  ot,  Sec 399 

completion  of  work  of,  delayed  by  inadequate  appropriation.  Sec 398 

date  of  closing  the,  Bureau  should  be  extended,  &.c 399 

entire  force  of.  to  be  employed  in  proof-reading,  revising,  Sec 398 

estimates  of,  of  amount  required  to  complete  reports,  Sec 398 

impossible  to  complete  work  of,  in  time  fixed  by  law.  Sec 398 

inMequate  appropriation  necessitated  a  heavy  reduction  of  clerical  force  of  the,  &o. .  398 

little  remaining  work  of,  to  be  done  by  special  a$^ente.  Sec 397 

monograph  of,  on  manufacture  of  shop  and  machme  tools,  stereotyped,  See 808 

water  power  of  the  country,  all  in  hand,  Sec 308 

monographs  of,  authorized  to  be  printed,  a  cause  of  delay  in  completing  the.  Sec 398, 899 

onlv  unfinished  work  uf,  the  tabulation  of  statistics  or  Schools,  churches,  and  libra* 

ries,  Sec  — 398 

report  of.  on  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  complete.  Sec 398 

mortality  of  the  population,  stereotypea,  Sec 398 

ice  crop  and  its  consumption,  finished.  Sec 898 

production  of  minor  ana  base  minerals  nearly  completed,  Sec 398 

social  statistics  of  cities,  complete,  Sec 398 

wages  paid  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  States,  substantially 

thiished,  &c 398 

reportH  of,  printed  and  printing.  Sec 897, 398 

statistics  of,  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  gas,  awaiting  publication.  Sec 398 

volume  of,  on  statistics  of  tire  and  of  life  insurance,  willform  final  report  of  the,  ScCm  808 

volumes  issued  by,  list  of ,  Sec 397 

CoDans,  Indian 310-391 

diaadler,  Sliaa,  Indian  agent,  Tonkawa  Special  Agency,  Fort  Griffin,  Tex.,  annual  report  of. . .  197, 199 

Cherokee  Indians.    (S<f«  Indians.) 

Cheyenne  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  system,  total  liabilities  and  fixed  property  of,  per  mile,  Seo.  802 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincv  Railroad,  cost  of,  per  mile,  ^£43 002 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  l*aul  Railroad  Company,  agreement  between,  and  the  Indians, 

as  to  right  of  way  to,  through  Sisse- 

ton  Reserve,  referred  to  Congress,  &c.  27 
grant  of  right  of  way  to,  through  Sioux 

Reserve,  Dakota,  fails  in  Congress. .  20, 27 
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Chief  MoAOB.    {8ff  Indian  reiM^rvationH  and  Indians.) 

Chilocco  Industrial  School  Reserve,  Indian  Territory,  executive  order  establiiihini:.  See S 

(S^e  Industrinl  school,  Slc.) 
ChimehuTa  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 
Chippewa  Indians.     (See  Indians.) 

Choctaw  Nation,  act  of,  entitled  "An  act  to  adopt  tlie  freedmen  of  tht<  Choctaw  Nation."  6cc..     ILT 

for  the  detenninatiun  or  all  questions  of  disputed  citizenship  in  Indian 

Territory.  &c UJS 

Christian  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

"Cibala,  seven  cities  of,"  famous,  visit  of  Spaniards  to,  Slo S 

Citizenship,  dispnt^^d,  in  Indian  Territory,  act  of  Choctaw  council  for  the  determination  of  ill 

questions  of.  Jtc MS 

Indian,  solution  of  problem  of,  Sec CM4f 

Civilization  of  the  Indian.    (See  Indiaiis.) 

white  man,  causes  of,  &c * 

Clark,  Edward,  Arc1iit«ct  Uiiite<I  Stat4>s  Capitol,  annual  report  of,  &c M14i 

Clark.  John  W.,  Indian  agent  at  Colorado  Ki ver  A gency.  Arizona,  report  of 45^ 

Clear  Water  and  Montana  Transportation  Company  referred  to  Congress  for  right  of  way 

through  Nez  PercA  Reserve,  Idano    I 

Clnss  Sc  Schulze,  supervising  architects  and  engineers  of  Interior  Department  building. 

report  of 48M: 

Coal  veins  on  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation,  geological  sarvey  of,  anthorized,  Ac.. 
CoDur  d'AI6nc.  Idaho.    (See  Idaho  and  In<lians.) 

Coke  bill  providing  land  in  severalty  to  Indians,  die. 8S3,T00.7! 

Colorado  River  Indian  Agency,  report  of  agent  at 45-^ 

Columbia  and  Colville  Indian  Reservations.    (See  Indian,  Sec.) 

Colombia  Institution  (Deaf  and  Dumb),  address  at,  by  Gillett,  Dr.  P.  G.,  of  the  Dlinoia  Deaf 

and  Dumb  Institation 489,4 

Oilman,  President,  of  Hopklna    Uni- 
versity          I 

beouest  to.  of  R.  J.  Ryon 4 

buildings  and  grounds  ot,  disbaraemeDts  of,  for i 

receipts  of,  for i 

collnize  faculty  of,  names  of i 

deaf  m  nte  education  at,  public  disonaaion  of 494,  ^ 

domestic  officers,  namesof i 

estimateM  of,  for  enaning  year i 

faculty  of  primary  department  of.  namea  of i 

health  of I 

instruction  in,  oonrses  of ^ 

Journey  of  president  of,  to  South  and  West i 
ectnresat.  by  professors,  See i 

officers  of  the,  namM  of i 

pres«'ntation  day  at,  exercises  of i 

president  of,  report  of.  of  his  tour.  Sec 488-4 

proceedings  at,  upon  retirement  of  PrDfeaa<Hr  Porter. .       < 

pupils  of,  male  and  female 4ITj 

receipts  and  expenditures  of 4lo!  ^ 

regulations  of 4K,  < 

students  and  pupils  of,  oatalogae  of i 

support  of,  disbursements  of,  for i 

receipts  of,  for 4M,4 

Colville  Indian  Agency.  Washineton  Territory,  three  reservations  embraced  bv,  Stc 

Colville,  Spoksn,  and  Cceur  d' A lene  Reservations  embraced  in  Colville  Agenoj,"  See ..!... 

Indians.     (See  Indians.) 

Columbia  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

Comanche  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Atfairs,  annual  report  of  the l_j 

Commission  to  Sioux  of  Dakota.    (See  Indians  and  Sioux.) 

Conferen-  ('  (Fourteenth  annual)  with  representatives  of  missionaiy  boards  and  Indian  rights' 
associatM-ns.  Journal  of 7j7-3 

Cook,  A.  L.,  Indian  agent.  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Ross  Fork,  Idaho,  ^«im^i  report  of ....'.  107-1 

Cost,  small,  ]>er  capita,  of  Indians,  to  Government,  &o [       j 

Court-House  (District  of  Colunilda).  work  on.  &c ',\\,        t 

Court  of  Indian  offenses,  tendency  of,  in  fiivor  of  ad  vanc-ement  of  the  Indians,  Stc. ..,'.'.. I'.'/.l'.        ( 

(•Sff!  ihdiauR.) 

Cramsie.  John  W.,  Indian  ugeni.  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 7f 

Crane,  Charles  II.,  Surgeon-Uene^l  U.  S.  A.,  death  of { 

Creek  and  Seminole  Indians.    (<8^e  Indians.) 

Crimes  and  offonses,  Indian,  should  be  punished,  Stc jl; 

Crow  Creek  Indians.    (iS'm  Indians.) 

Crow  Indians.     (See  Indians.) 

Crosby,  John  Schuyler,  Governor  of  Montana,  annual  report  of 555LJ 

D. 

Dakota,  Bismarck,  asylum  at,  completed,  Ac j 

new  prison  at,  appropriation  for,  &c "Illllll!!ri  I 

commanding  site  of "liil.  1 

governor  of,  established  his  office  at,  See J^rj."*"!!  I 

Black  Hills,  agricultural  development  of  region  oC  very  rapid,  *o 111*11*'    T  I 

beef  shipped  fh>ni,  in  large  qoantltiea,  &o 1111111*  1"'"  \ 

building  materials  at,  cheap,  Sec —.'-1111111111.  I 

cattle  at,  large  herds  of,  Stc 111111 J 

high  school  building  at  Custer,  noder  eonstmotloii;  Skc 1111 11 11*  111  I 

Dead  wood,  replaeed  bj  ytry  mdtnbla'ainHii^ 

nr^  Stc J 

Rapid  Cltj,  oompletad,  Stc ™*.*'*'*«  i 
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Dakota,  Black  Hilla,  farms  in  neighborhood  of,  fine  itnprovementa,  &o 540 

in  fine  condition,  &o 640 

gold  ahipnaents  from,  &.C &39 

growth  of  region  of.  &c. 539 

famber  at,  cheap,  Sec 540 

mining  enterprfses  at,  &c 539 

products  of.  Sec 689 

rich  in  raineralo,  &c 639 

schools  of,  progressing  satisfactorily.  Sec 640 

silver  shipments  from,  Sec 689 

thriving  rarmers  settled  the  neighborhood  of.  Sec 640 

capital  of,  removal  of,  cansed  some  feelinff.  Sec 542 

desired  for  political  and  commercial  reasons,  See 643 

Territorial  supreme  coart  reversed  the  decision  of  district 

against  the  law  antliorizing.  Sec. 542 

"Carbonate  Camp,"  silver  prodnctiou  at,  very  large.  Sec 539 

Central  and  Soutnem,  the  com  region  par  exceUejiee  of.  Sec. ^ 580 

Central  Railwaj-  Company,  agreement  between,  and  the  Indians,  as  to  right  of  way 

through  Sioux  Roaerve,  fails  before  Congress 27 

children  of  school  age  in,  number  of.  Sec 538,541 

climate  of,  invigorating  sml  healthy,  <S:c % 543 

diversified  proauction  of,  &c 548 

division  of  Territory  of,  reasons  in  favor  of,  &c 542 

sentiment  in  favor  of,  practically  unanimous,  Sec 542 

educational  facilities  of,  remarkable,  Sec 588 

institutions  in.  Sec 538,639 

fkrming,  crops  of,  in  1884,  Sec 536 

in,  will  be  more  remunerative.  Sec 548 

produce  of,  low  price  of,  discouraging,  &c 536 

financial  condition  oL  Sec 543 

flax  in,  cultivation  of,  receiving  much  attention.  Sec 537 

fruit  raising  in,  some  encouraging  results  from.  Sec 537 

geographical  area  of,  large  enough  for  two  States,  Sec 541 

governor  of,  annual  report  of  the 535-543 

growth  of,  can  hardly  be  realized.  Sec 538 

•phenomenal,  Sec 540 

hospital  at  Yankton,  additional  wing  to,  completed,  Sec i 537 

land  entries  in,  increasing.  Sec 537 

in,  entered  by  settlers,  &c 587 

entered  during  fiscal  year  in  area,  twice  as  large  as  that  of  New  Jersey,  dec  . .         537 

granted  to  railroads,  &o 537 

militia  of,  organization  and  equipment  of.  Sec 540 

no  epidemic  of  any  kind  in.  Sec 548 

Northern,  the  paradise  of  wheat  growers,  Sec 586 

people  of,  discmlined  in  self-government,  Sec 542 

held  in  practical  vassalage.  Sec 542 

high  character  of,  &,c 542 

richest  agricnltnral  class  in  the  world,  Seo 542 

population  and  vote  of  Seo 540,541 

of,  entitles  both  sections  of,  to  separate  admission  as  States,  Seo 541 

pnbllc  institutions  of.  &c  . .  .f 537 

weU  supplied  with,  of  benevolent  and  penal  character,  Seo 537 

railroads  in,  mileage  of,  increasetl.  Sec 588 

schools,  colleges,  etc..  all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  Seo 538,539 

Bcbool-honses  in,  number  of.  &c    588 

Sioux  Falls,  penitentiary  at,  new  wing  to,  erected,  &c 537 

stock-raising  in,  attention  directed  to,  &c ^ 543 

the  great  granary  of  the  continent  Sec 542 

Dam  bailt  by  Government  for  rcnei  voir  purposes  at  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Sec 149 

Dttrenport,  (reorge  L.,  Indian  acent.  Sac  ana  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  annual  report  of 144, 145 

DftTia,  Elisha,  Indian  agent,  Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah  Territory,  annual  report  of,  per 

Frank  Pierce,  clerk  in  charge,  fcc ". 199-202 

I>eAf  and  Dumb,  Columbia  Institution  for  the.  annual  report  of  president  of  the 485>499 

(See  Columbia  Institution,  &c.) 

IXeerCreek  Indian  Reservation.  Wisconsin,  occupied  by  Bois  Forte  Indians,  Seo 223 

Deffenbaagh,  6.  L.,  Indian  agent,  Nez  Perce  A  gency ,  Idaho,  ann ual  report  of 113, 114 

I>eTil's  Laxe  Reserve,  Dakota,  agreement  of  Indians  of,  witli  Jamestown  and  Northern  Rail- 
road Company,  as  to  compensation  for  right  of  way  through 22 

IMmmmm  among  Indians  all  caused  by  evil  spirits,  &.C 28 

Ihufsa.  W.  R.  Indian  agent.  La  Pointe  Agency.  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of 222-226 

Dyer,  I).  B.,  Indian  agent,  Cbej-enne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of.  114-121 

E. 

Xdacation,  Indian,  character,  condition,  and  progress  of,  Seo 54, 310-326, 501, 688, 717, 723 

(<$etf  Indians.) 
SIkhom  Belt,  Idaho.    {Hee  Idaho.) 
Sella,  Bdwin,  Indian  agent,  Nisqnally  and  S'kokomish  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual 

report  of     210,211 

miiott^  FranklhD,  Indian  missionary  for  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  report  of 142 

Sxpenaeaoftho  Indian  service.  Sec 14,268-295 

F. 
Ftemtng.  J^les  Indiana.) 
flandreaa  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 
natliead  (Jocko)  Reserve,  Montana,  agreement  between  Indians  of,  and  Northern  Pacific  Rail* 

road  Comnany  as  to  compensation  for  right  of  way  through 28 

Indiana.    (8$$  Indians.) 

ea88V0L2 48 
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Forest  Orove,  OrexoD,  Indian  trainiag  «choo]  at.    {See  Indian  training  school,  Oregon.) 

Fort  Belknap  Indians.     (See  Indiann.) 

Fort  Bertbofd  Indians,     (^e  Indians.) 

Fort  Hall  Indians.    (See  Indians. ) 

Fort  Hall  Reserve,  Idaho,  building  of  road  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  Kailroad  Company 

through,  without  couipensatiou  toIndinuH  for  ri^ht  of  way 23,  !4 

Fort  Leavenworth,  iudnstrial  school  at,  Sec.    {See  Indian  industrial  school.) 

Fort  Peck  Indians.    (i$e«  Indians.) 

Fort  Reno  Military  Reserve,  Indian  Territory,  exrcuti ve  onler  establishing.  Sec '^ 

Fort  Supply  Military  Reserve, Indian  Tenit<iry,  executive  order  enlarging,  6lc 2«,  =* 

Fort  Yuma  Indians.    {See  Indians.) 

Fox  Indians.    {See  Indians.) 

Freedmen  in  the  Indian  Territory,  oct  of  Choctaw  Nation  to  adopt,  Sec 36.  iT 

Freedmen's  Hospital,  alcoiiolisni  in,  method  of  treatment  for,  Slc i^i 

persons  treated  for,  &.c 4.3 

births,  &.C.,  in 4-5 

capacity  of,  can  readil v  be  increased,  dice  — H'^ 

confinements  in,  number  of.  Stn 41> 

convalescent  patients,  Slc,  required  to  perform  some  light  service.  Sec.  43 

deaths  in,  and  causes  of .  Sec 419, 4':^ 

disprasary  of,  number  of  persons  prescril>ed  for,  in.  Sec 430 

ex-soldiers  admitted  into,  and  treate4l.  ^'C i^ 

female  students  from  traiuiug  school  for  nurses  avail  themselves  of  its 

information,  &c 4-1 

idiopatliic  eryaiuolas,  cases  of,  treated  in,  very  severe.  Sec 421 

main  street  feading  to,  paved,  Sec 4S 

manufactures  of,  Sec HI 

nativity  of  patients  in,  &c 4i'4 

patients  admitted  and  ti  eated  in,  nnmWr  of,  ±c 419 

into  fur  treatment  for  all  diseases  except  small  jiox.  Sec.  434 

pi  esent  capacity  of,  &c 420 

religious  services  held  three  times  a  week  in  obapel  of,  &c 4::l 

sanitary  condition  of,  excellent.  Sec 421 

students  of  medical  C4»lleces  avail  themselves  of  clinical  advantages  of.  421 

supplies  for,  purcbaseii  under  contract.  Sec 421 

surgeon-in-chiei  of,  annual  report  of  the 419-125 

viul  statistics  of 419-425 

Freighting  enterprises,  Indian.    {See  Indians.) 
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Gallaudet^  £  M.,  president  of  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  annual  report  of..  4^-490 
Gambling.    (See  Indians.) 

Gardner,  J.  F.,  Indian  agent.  Ouray  Indian  Agency,  Utah  Territory,  annual  report  of W 

Gasmann,  John  G.,  Indian  agent.  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  Consolidated  Agency,  annual 

report  of <l7-73 

Gitt^rtf  Bailey,  president  of  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington  Territory,  report  of, 

on  the  resources,  industries,  and  products  of  King  County,  Washington  Territory 821-CsS 

Gesner,  Alonzo,  Indian  agent.  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of IM-lW 

Gibson,  Sam.  B.,  Indian  agent,  North  Carolina  Cherokee  Ag^nm,  North  Carolina,  annnal  iv- 

S>rtof 184,185 
brd,  Abram  J. ,  Indian  agent.  Fort  Bei  thold  A  gency.  Dakota,  annnal  report  of 71.  £• 

Gila  River  Indian  Reserve,  Arizona,  executive  order  defining.  Sec 2N 

Goods  and  supplies,  Indian,  delivery  of,  faulty  method  of,  and  conaeqaent  soflerlng  of  the  In- 
dians          tl 

lack  of,  caused  by  late  and  insufficient  appropriationa 3 

Gorermnent  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  annual  report  of. U$4flt 

Gh)vemment  Hospital  for  the  Insane.    (See  Hospital.  Sic.) 

Governor  of  Alaska,  annual  report  of  tlie MT-Itt 

Ariaona,  annual  report  of  the flO-M 

Dakota,  annual  report  of  the j SI6-541 

Idaho,  annual  report  of  the 545-357 

Montana,  annual  report  of  the 567-M 

New  Mexico,  annual  report  of  the MSti 

Washington  Territory*,  annual  report  of  the '. 577-lM 

Grande  Ronde  Indians.     (See  Indians.) 

Great  Sioux  Indian  Reserve,  Dakota,  executive  order  restoring  lands  ot  to  the  pablio  do- 
main, dtc W 

Gregoiy,  Henry  E,,  clerk  in  charge  of  Lower  Brul6  Indian  Agency,  Dakota,  rep<»t  of 71^74 

Gros  Ventre  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

Gnlf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F^,  and  tbe  Southern  Kansas  Railway  Companies,  grant  of  right  (tf 

way  to,  through  Indian  Territory  by  Congreoa Ktf 

Gnlf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F6  Railway  Company,  act  granting  right  of  way  to,  tbrongh  tb«  In- 
dian Territory.  Sec ST 

(See  Indian  Territory.) 
Gall  Lake  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

H. 

HaAley,  W.  J.,  superintendent  of  Indian  indnstrial  school  at  Chilocco,  Kana.,  *■***"*'  rtport 

of.  Sec 

Hamblen,  Samuel,  superintendent  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  annual  report  of. Il54li 

Hampton  Normal  Institute,  Virginia,  aid  of  nienda  to,  in  supplying  bnihlinca  and  ovtf  t,  4ko..       IN 

Armv  officers,  careftilly  aeleeted,  ahoiua  b«  ajppointad  aa 

Tpdf^n  agents,  Stc J** 

best  ciTlllans  In  the  Indian  Mrrioe  ahoold  Im  ntiitiwd.  Skc.       >£ 
boys  and  girla  at,  health  of,  remarkably  go«d,  Ae Vt,^ 
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opton  Normal  Institate.Yirginia,  can  the  Indian  be  civilized  no  longer  the  qnestioD,  A,c...         288 

carpenters,    tiusniiths,    hameBe-makers,   and    painters 

trainedat,  &c 235 

Christian  work  for  Indians,  Slo 248 

citizenship,  great  influence  of,  upon  the  negro's  advance- 
ment, &c 288 

the  turning  point  of  the  Indian's  civiliza* 

tion.  dec 238 

conditions  of  civilized  life  to  be  created  among  the  In- 
dians. Ac 246 

condnct  of  Government  towards,  deserving  contempt,  Slo.         285 

cooking  classes  for  Indian  girls  at,  &o 237 

cost  of  pupils  st,  &c 284 

discriminate<l  against  in  appropriations  by  Government.  234, 235 
great  and  encouraging  improvement  in  the  character  of 

pupilsat,  &c  240 

hospital  and  diet  k  itchen  at,  description  of,  Sto 288 

house  work  taught  to  Indian  girls  at,  6cc 237 

Indian  boys  on  the  farm  of,  &.C  236 

classes  and  school  life  at,  dtc 289 

girls  at,  work  of,  itc 286 

sewing-school  at,  work  of,  dtc  237 

Indians  employed  at,  &c 233,284 

must  be  scatt4»red  on  homesteads  of  their  own,  6co  245 

laundry  class  ats  work  of,  much  improved,  Slc. 287 

little  boys  at .  instruction  and  discipline  of,  &c 239 

liraves,  home  of,  a  favored  spot  in  the  wigwam,  &c.         240 

Massachusetts  annex,  a  valuable  aid  to,  &c 240 

fS^^  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  of,  &c 234 

^y>fi\  pay  of  Indian  agents  too  small,  Slo 234 

^;a||||  power  of  Indian  agents  for  good  or  evil  over  Indiana, dtc.         234 

^  iC^  printing  office  at,  magazines  printed  in,  &c 236 

private  aid  to  Indian  agents  should  be  continued,  ico 234 

pupils  returned  to  their  homes  from,  &c 234 

religious  work  at,  &<; 243 

reorganization  and  reform  in  the  Indian  service,  &o 245 

report  of  chaplain  at,  6cc  243,244 

reports  of  Indian  classes  at,  &c 241-248 

representatives  of  private  interests  the  only  permanent 

personal  factor  in  Indians'  civilization,  dtc . . « 245 

scnolarships  of,  aided  by  Government,  Slo 234 

shoe  shop  at,  employes  and  work  of,  &,o 235,286 

strong  testimony  of  a  qualified  United  States  officer  tn 

favorof,  &c 244 

successful  education  only  a  part  of  the  work  of  civilizing 

the  Indians,  Slc 245 

summer  work  at,  dtc 240 

training  head  and  heart  at,  Slo 289 

shopat,  description  of  work  in,  dtc 285 

visited  by  thousands  or  guests,  &c 288 

vital  statistics  of.  &c 288,289 

what  becomes  of  the  civilized  Indian?  &o 233 

wheelwright  and  blacksmith  shops  at,  work  of,  very  sat- 
isfactory, &c  286 

*  wretched  routine  of  Indian  life  at  the  agencies  must  be 

changed,  &o 245 

Ties,  John,  Indian  agent,  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of 109,110 

iry,  S.  8.,  Menno&ite  missionary  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapano  Indian  Agency,  report  of,  to 

gent  Dyer,  ^be 121,122 

iroirth,  J.  M..  Indian  school  superintendent,  annual  report  of 501-608 

ne  for  Disabled  VoliLnteer  Soldiers,  ample  accommodations  of,  d&c 489 

completion  of.  Sec 439 

description  of,  &,c 439 

insane  of,  transferred  to  Govemment  Hospital  for  the 

Insane,  &c 439 

nestead  entries  of  nnblio  lands  by  Indians 5, 8 

nee  and  law  for  Inoians , ^ 683-485,724 

ipa  Valley  Indian  Agency,  California,  report  of  Agent  Porter  at (^56 

Indians.    (See  Indians.) 
nper,  C.  L.,  captain  United  States  Revenue  Marine,  report  of,  on  light-houses,  harbor  of 

dniffe,  &c.,  of  Washington  Territory 613-615 

pi«l  buildings  for  Indians  should  oe  erected  on  reservations 29 

tpital  for  the  Insane,  admissions  into,  Sco 489 

total 489 

annual  admissions  into,  since  opening  of 437,438 

discharge  from,  since  opening  of 437,438 

average  resident  in,  in  excess  of  any  previous  year 439 

building  of,  description  of 440 

chaplains  of,  names  of 427 

classified  expenditures  of,  for  books  and  stationery 456-46(^^1 

dry  goods  and  clothing 456-465^481 

farm 470,471,481 

fuel 451^455,481 

garden 470,471,481 
ouse  furnishing 451-455,481 

improvementa .r>.  472-477, 482 
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Hospital  for  the  Insano,  classified  expenditures  of,  for  individaal  patients,  &c 44^40, 4U 

lights,  &c 451-455,481 

medical  supplies 4<i*-46B,  481 

uuscellaneoas 456-465,4^1 

patients'  amusements 40(M€B,  481 

repaii-A 472-477,4* 

salaries 478-480. 4C 

sUbleof 470,471,481 

subsistence 447-450,4*1 

wages 478-4».4« 

common  dining  hall  an  important  want  of 443 

convict  insane,  separate  ]>rovision  should  be  made  for 444 

cottage  at  cemetery  of,  needed,  &c 44^ 

criminal  class  should  not  associate  in,  with  patriotic  defenders  ot  their 

country ♦♦* 

discharges  from,  dec  4S 

dramatic  and  musical  associations,  enteriainments  of,  at 445 

estimates  of  expenses  for,  for  ensuing  fiscal  year 442. 443 

executive  committee  of  the  Board,  names  of,  Sec 45 

farm  and  garden  products  of,  statement  of 441. 442 

of,  should  be  cnlarginl  by  additions  of  arable  land 443, 444 

products  of,  consumed  on  faim 442 

greenuouse  of  moderate  size,  wanted  by 443 

home  building  of,  opening  of 439 

insane  convicts,  how  they  should  be  treated 444 

insanity  a  misfortune,  not  a  crime  — 444 

Murine  Band,  pleasing  conceris  of,  at 445 

material  growth  of 444 

medical  stafifof,  increased 445 

unchanged.  Sec 445 

mortality  in 439 

new  bam  of,  sum  found  necessary  to  complete 443 

kitchen  of,  description  of 440 

newspapers  and  magazines  the  most  acceptable  reading  for  inmates 

of 445 

non-resident  ofllcers  of 427 

old  work-mom  of,  convoited  into  a  dormitory' 440 

pasture  of,  should  be  extended,  Sec 443 

patients  in,  ages  of 43* 

•  disease  of,  on  admission,  duration  of 432-434 

form  of  disease  of,  on  admission 4SS 

fh»m  civil  life,  Sec 431 

mental  disease  of,  who  died 433 

whorecovered 433 

nativity  of 435 

night  nursina:  of 441 

physical  condition  of,  who  died 43! 

private.  Sec 436 

remaining  in,  at  close  of  each  year 437,438 

population  of,  monthly  changes  of,  Sec 431 

periodicals.  Sec,  supplied  to 445 

productive  labor  in,  problem  of,  in  connection  with  treatment  of  the 

insane 440 

pnxhictsof  a  hospital  farm.  Sec 443 

public  documente  for  library  of •       445 

receipts  and  expenditures  of.  detailed  report  of 446-484 

of,  itemized .' 481,482,484 

recoveries  in,  on  discharges,  percentage  of 439 

resident  medical  oflicers  of ^ 427 

resolutions  of  boanl  of  visitors  of,  in  relation   to  death  of  Surgemi- 

General  Crane 445 

results  of  work  of,  fairly  successful 439 

retreat  of,  completion  and  its  accommodations  431, 440 

serving  room  of,  large  and  cheerful,  dec  440 

silent  but  not  small  work  ot.  Sec 445 

sites  of  detached  buildings  of,  encroach  on  plateau  of 441 

soldiers  treated  in,  number  of 431 

special  patholofl^t,  appointment  of,  Sic 441 

suitable  workshop  much  needed  by 443 

transfer  to,  of  all  insane  of  Volunteer  Soldiers'  Home 431 

valuable  land  for,  opportunity  to  secure 444 

visitors  to,  names  of;  du; •    427 

work  of,  summary'  of  results  of.  Sec 49 

Hot  Springs  Beservation,  area  of,  available  for  bath-house  sites.  Sec 117 

which  should  be  inclosed^  See IC7 

bathing  at.  dLC 145 

description  of.  Sec Ui 

free  baths  at,  Ac flf 

improvements  at,  ^ ili 

necesaaryat,  See 90 

location  oi;  healthful,  &c 90 

plans  for  improTements  at,  See 90 

receipts  andfdisburaementa  of,  See 6C7,MI 

saperintendent  of  the,  annual  report  of  the 90^90 

tariff  at,  Sec 90 

waters  of,  all  diseases  ari^g  firom  ezoeiaiTe  nm  nf  toliinno  ■hfl  ibIim 
enred  by,  See 
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Hot  Springa  Reaervation,  waters  of.  a  dpeciflo  in  treatment  of  alcoholism,  Sec M6 

no  satisfactory  analysla  of,  as  yet,  &o 045 

Hvaato  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

Hunt,  P.  B.,  Indian  agent,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annoal 

reportof 123,124 

Hnir,  William,  Indian  missionary  for  Sat:  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  report  of 136 

I. 

Idaho,  agriculture  of,  steadily  on  the  increase,  &c 549 

Atlanta  district  of,  completion  of  wagon  it>ad  to,  will  render  transportation  oompara* 

tively  easy,  &c 549 

inaccessibility  of,  retards  its  development,  &o 549 

ores  of,  rich  and  apparently  plenteous.  Sec 549 

output  of  wealth  of,  in  the  future,  amazing,  4u3 549 

wagon  road  from  Boise  City  to,  being  laid  out.  Sec 549 

Cceur  d'Alene,  a  wealthy  mining  camp  for  twenty  years  to  come,  &c 549 

mining  results  of,  with  work  systematized,  will  astonish  the  world,  Sec.  549 

yield  of,  flue,  Ac 548.549 

misfortune  and  mismanagement  at,  Sec 548 

sufferings  of  the  majority  at,  Sec 548 

crops  of,  abundant,  &c    550 

desert  lands  of,  reclamation  of,  &c        ..550,551 

difficulties  of,  in  obtaining  justice  before  Congress.  Sec 554 

failure  of  anticipated  richness  of  gold  discoveries  in,  disastrous  results  of,  Sec 557 

farm  products,  minins  towns  of,  furnish  markets  for  surplus.  Sec 549 

of,  railroads  open  marts  of  the  world  to.  Sec 549 

fanning  statistics  of.  &c 650 

financial  condition  of.  Sec 545 

Kvemor  of,  annual  report  of  the 54^-555 

dian  population  of,  continues  a  vexed  question.  Sec    551 

Indians  in,  abandoned  all  notions  of  organized  resistance  to  whites,  Sec 551 

aid  in  farming  should  be  given  to,  Sec 551 

civilization  to,  has  been  a  moral  canker.  Sec 561 

farms  should  be  providetl  for.  Sec . .  651 

herding  of,  on  reserves  encourages  habits  of  insubordination  and  indolence.  552 

numbers  of.  decreasing,  Sec 551 

neaceablc.  &c - 551 

Lost  River  oistrict  of,  carbonates  and  galena  ores  discovered  in.  Sec 548 

silver-bearing  and  rich  copper  ores  of,  &o j 548 

mineral  belts  of,  greater  than  any  other  territory  or  State,  Sec 547 

wealth  of,  output  of.  Sec. 547 

practically*  boundless,  &c 547 

mines  and  discoveries  of,  being  worked,  extent  of.  &c 547, 549 

mining  enterprises  in,  &c 547 

in,  barriers  to  the  rapid  progress  of,  &c 547 

interests  of,  need  the  strong  hand  of  rigorous  law,  &c 547 

the  chief  soni  ce  of  wealth  of.  Sec 547 

Hormonism  in,  a  rebellion  against  Government,  Sec 553 

a  shallow  cheat  and  religious  swindle,  &.o 553 

should  be  suppressed  by  the  vigorous  hand  of  Government,  Sec 553. 554 

Mormons  in,  lands,  temples,  and  villages  of ,  Sec 568 

large  numbers  of.  &c 553 

live  in  practical  defiance  of  all  law.  Sec 553 

obey  only  the  Mormon  canons  and  the  apostles  of  lechery.  Sec 553 

oppose  all  laws  hostile  to  polygamy.  Sec 553 

servility  of.  to  church  rule.  &c         553 

silent  but  irrepressible  conflict  between,  and  the  forma  of  civilization,  ^c.  553 

needs  of,  Sec 554 

Owyhee,  Silver  City  and  Flint  districta  of,  active  mining  operations  of,  ten  years  ago,  Sec.  549 

];)eople  of,  achievements  of,  in  the  work  of  civilization,  d:c 554 

disfranchisement  of,  a  wrong.  Sec 554 

enlightened  and  brave.  Sec 556 

enterprising  and  economical,  &c 554 

wish  to  govern  themselves,  <fec 554 

placer  mining  in.  &c 549 

'            polygamy  imperils  the  future  of.  Sec 553 

in,  gigantic  and  monstrous  proportions  of,  Sec 553 

pojpulation  or  liu'ge  and  increasing,  &c  554 

raflroads  in,  doing  a  profitable  business.  Sec. X 552 

mileage  of.  Sec.            652 

system  of,  grows  rapidlv.  Sec 662 

schools  of,  favorable  conditions  of.  &c 540,547 

number  of,  Sec 548 

sources  of  support  of,  «fcc    540,547 

system  of,  susceptible  of  improvement.  Sec 546 

secretary  of  Tenitory  of,  should  be  appointed  by  governor,  Sec 652 

■oil  of,  fertilized  with  the  mold  of  centuries,  &c'. , I  650 

rich  in  all  the  elements  necessary  to  successful  uirming.  Sec 549 

star  of,  should  be  added  to  the  galaxy  of  States,  Sec 654 

stock-raising  an  important  industrv  of,  &c 56(1 

capital  and  men  employed  in,  &c 550 

climate  and  nutricious  grasses  most  favorable  to.  Sec 660 

immense  profits  of.  Sec 650 

Wood  River  district  of  Bullion  belt  of.  extent  of,  &o 648 

description  of  belts  of.  d-c 648 

Elkhom  belt  next  in  importance  to  the  Bullion,  Sec 648 

of,  extent  of.  Sec 648 
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■  Idaho,  WucnI  Kivor  diittrirt  of.  (qiial  t(»  tho  nicMt  Aao^iiiuo  ex|>ertationA  of  niiniTal  vealtn  Ac 

•  ^iiiltidon  iH'lt  «»f,  i «■ — 

rii-htfitt  nilvcr-lcad  prtMlncinfc  country  in  the  world.  JfC 

rioh  yi»*ld  of  01  cn  of.  Ac 

IniprovG<l  farm  niiu-Iitiicry.  &v.,  pnirham*!*  «tf,  by  IiidiMns  ft-oin  the  proceeds  of  their  own  lalwr. 

Inoian  AfTfiir^,  riujiniiMHrtiner  of,  annual  it'iKtrt  of  the 1 

agencii'ii,  Ii»t  of,  &c SB 

formerly -aariifnifd  to  the  difli-runt  roli||[ionH  denomiiiation«.  &c 3i'l 

nanioa  and  IiK'ationM  of,  &i* l-W 

•  salarii'H  jiaid  at  and  incidental  exjienM'it  of,  Mtatement  of.  &c :>■' 

af{ency,  Omaha,  cniployrH  of.  diKchar^ed,  &c  

•{(I'ntn,  annnal  n'ports  of  th«^ *'"• 

at  larifo  (ap<M'Ial),  namoa  and  addn>AH«»  of.  «&;c Zil 

liat  of/  witli  their  post-uffii-o  and  Iclvj^raphif  addrvaaea,  Slc 393-%r\  7^^ 

;  apprentict'H,  number  of,  &o ^ 

objects  and  pnrpopton  of  

citlzt'nHhip.  aoli'ition  of  problem  of,  &v 6Si-64?.  714 

1  civilization  at  beat  will  ue  alow,  &c 

,                                                                 problnm  of,  ]»aid  lalMtr  for  adulta  and  ucnvrooa  educatidO  of  the  voddj:  tli>* 
1  aurfflt  iiieiinH  of  Nolvin};,  \'r ^ * 

ru]teri  Tint  ion  of  IndiiinH  a  jrn'at  impediment  Xo  aoliitiou  of  ac 
namea  and  addifMHcH  of,  &c: o'.C 

'  education.  luter«'Ht  in  and  proapority  of,  Ao 5«.il,  6n?,  7;'l.  71" 

ntatiat it'll  relating  to.  &c' ^> 

{  gooda  and  snppliea,  delivery  of,  faulty  method  of.  and  conaequent  Muffcring  i*f  the 

I  Indiana ."  

I  lack  of.  the  fault  of  ContireaA 

.  horaea  and  law,  &-C S^"!- 

I  indurttrial,  acriruUiiral.  and  mechauiral  MrhooN,  i-hiidren  in.  Sec  ].  Z'^ 

^                                Indian  iuduatiiul  hcIkkiI,  Carlirile,  all  denominationH.  ]ijiHtiir«,  rectori,  and  prieati*.  i^nd**r  vfiJu- 
I  able  aid  to,  jL:r    

aitathy  of  ( lovcriinient  towanla,  Arc 

I  cnit'fs  and  leading  mm  of  iinron^nt  tribea  viriit  the,  Jki-  . . 

diaci]>lino  of,  exi'i'llvnt   Af 

donationa  to,  by  friendit  of,  Arc 

farm  of.  iiiad»-quat<*  to  nceiln  of.  Ace 

punrhiiM'd  for.  by  frifudj*  of,  Arc 

general  health  of  pupiln  of.  improved,  6lc 

gratitude  of  viMiting  eliiefs  to.  &v 

inerea-ting  interest  of  t)ie  public  in,  &c 

induatiial  work  of  ])U]iilN  of.  Jke  Zil 

meager  privllegen  providoil  by  the  Govemwcnt  for,  A:r  ... 


mori'  Itind  noetled  by  farm  of.  dec 
Hpeeial  deniro  ol  (iovei 


no  eHpeeial  deniro  ol  (iovemment  to  aid  |inpila  of.  ic 

notable  uddltiona  to  pupils  of.  ic 

planting  by  pupila  of.  xv 2)0. 

pupils  of.  tniUMffried  to  other  achool^.  &c 

nanitary  eondition  of.  Jkc    

3ehool-fiN»m  work  of.  NueerArt  of,  ir   

HtatiNiioal  stati'nic-nt  of  pupils  in.  &c 

Chilocco.  artiKins'  ahopn  should  1h>  pn)vided  for.  Sec 

attendance  at.  Are     

Ihivh  who  left  The,  forced  to  return,  &c 

cattle  herd  purchased  and  delivered  to.  &c 

Congress  iirohibits  jiaymeut  to  boya  of,  for  labor.  &c  

discoui  aging  effect  of  not  paying  boya  of.  for  labor.  ±v  ... 

farming  anucare  of  stock  only  indnatriea  of,  ^c 

farm  of,  acreage  of,  Jkc '- 

fremient  visits  of  friends  of  pnpila  of,  bad  effect  of,  Ac. .. 

garden  pnHlucts  of  boys  of,  &o 

gootl  i>rogn>8s  of  pupils  of,  Ate 

Government  help  should  be  extondod  to,  See 

labor  of  b<»yB  of,  not  paid  for.  &c 

pupils  of,  to  l»e  paid  for,  ioo 

lands  of,  acreage  of,  broken  by  male  pupila.  See 

location  of.  Sec 

flxe*!  by  Congreaa,  Ste 

in  some  resiiecta,  unfortuniite,  See M£ 

pupila  of,  generally  well  aatiaHed,  Sec  

in,   repreaent  aeventeen  different  tribaa  sad  dia- 

tricta,  An 

trouble  among  the  older  boya  at,  Sec 

ultimate  ancceaaof.  &c 

Choctaw  Agency,  in  1838,  good  work  ot,  Ste 

Fort  Leavenworth,  broken  up  by  white  man's  greed  for  land,  *c. .. 

(in  1841)  inatruetJoii  at,  and  moeeaaftil  raaalu 

of,  Ste   

Genoa,   additional  bnildinga  needed  for  arUaana'  diopa  at,  ftc 9A 

attendance  at,  Ac. 


"  big  boya  *' of.  llnecropa  oil  See 

utillxatfon  of  labor  of,  Sk.c 

boys  of,  few  of,  aaaiat  in  brlck*ma^^g.  Sen 

leamlntf  carpenter't  trade,  fte I 

Congress  prohlnlta  payment  to  boja  of,  fbr  bibor.  Jko. 
crnpa  of.  well  planted  and  cnltf  rated,  4bo 


discouraging  effect  of  not  pajinff  b^ja  of.  for  labor.  &c. 
farmingof,  under  white  fknnor,lk« 
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IndiAD  indaatrial  school,  Genoa,  labor  of  boys  of,  not  paid  for,  &c M 

to  be  paid  for,  A,c 508 

shops  in  which  to  t each  the  trades  needed  at 504 

situation  of,  &c 508 

Indian  Territory,  accommodation  for  learning  trades  at,  want  of, 

discouraging,  &c 254 

apprentices  at,  apt,  and  learning  rapidly,  ^to  . ,. .  254 

doing  well.  &c 254 

cattle  received  at,  £c 264 

devotional  exercises  during  week  tkt,  Sco 254 

enrollments  and  attendance  at,  Sco 253,254 

first  year  of,  dec 254 

garden-farming  of  pupils  of,  doing  well,  Slo 254 

miOoi^ty  of  pupUs  of,  admitted  without  medical 

examination.  6co 254 

medical  examinations  of  pupils  before  admission 

to,  will  be  required,  &c         254 

mental  edacatiou  at,  dUficnltiee  of,  &o 258 

no  reason  why,  should  not  take  firont  rank  as  an 

educational  institution,  dto 254 

popularity  of,  among  Indians,  &c 254 

progress  of  pupils  of,  commendable.  Sec 254 

pupils  of,  allowed  to  visit  their  parents  during 

vacation.  6cc 254 

engaged   in  farming,  fencing,  digging 

sewers.  &c   254 

willingand  successful  in  their  work,&o.  254 

sanitary  condition  of,  very  good,  &c 254 

stock  interests  of,  only  begun,  &,c 254 

Sunday  exercises  at.  &.0  254 

visited  often  by  parents  snd  chiefs.  Slo 254 

white  bnlier  at.  will  soon  l>e  able  to  do  without,  Sio.  254 

Lawrence,  artisans'  shops,  buildings  for,  necessary  at,d&c 504 

attendance  at.  &c 504 

bams  and  other  ne<*essary  structures  built  at,  &o 504 

buildings  at,  completion   of,    retarded     by    inclement 

weather,  &c 604 

diflBcultT  about  one  payment  for.  &.o 604 

Chilocco  pupils  transferred  to,  for  farm  labor  in  spring, 

Sic. 604 

cottages  for  employes  of,  should  be  erected,  &c 504 

farm  and  garden  products  at,  &,c 604 

farming  at,  taught  by  white  farmer,  Stc 604 

grounds  of,  graded  and  arranged,  &c 504 

labor  at,  performed  by  boysof,  d:c 604 

orchard  nlanted  at.  &c 604 

pupils  of  not  collected  until  fall  term,  Stc 604 

Nebraska,  brick -yard  started  at,  &o 252 

buildings  of,  description  of,  &c 251,252 

carpenter  at.  work  of,  4u3 262 

fanning  statistics  of,  &c 862 

farm  of  area  and  rich  soil  of,  &c 258 

idrls  at.  taught  sewing,  d^ 258 

health  of  pupils  of,  very  good.  Slc 258 

housework  taught  at,  &c 252,258 

Indian  employes  of,  competent  and  faithful,  Sco 251 

laundry  at.  in  charge  of  a  white  woman.  Sco 258 

matron  of,  report  of,  &c 252,258 

physician  at,  report  of.  dM}    258 

product  of  brick-kiln  at,  Sco 252 

statistics  relating  to,  dMS 251 

strict  sanitary  measures  of,  faithfully  carried  out,  Sco 253 

Indian  industrial  schools  other  than  agency,  capacities,  attendance,  expenditures,  and  looa* 

tions]of,&c 509 

Indian  industrial  school  reservations,  executive  orders  establishing.  lestoring,  and  defining 

existing.dtc 286 

insp4H:tors,  names  and  addresses  of,  Stc 882,744 

institute.  White's,  in  Indiana.  Sec 701 

Iowa,  &c 701 

lands,  Omaha,  in  Nebraska,  report  of  commission  to  appraise,  &.C  89 

trespassers  on,  bill  prohibiting,  dec  88 

offenses,  court  of,  tendency  of,  toward  advancement  of  the  Indians,  dec. 0-4 

police,  meritorious  body  of,  compensation  of.  should  be  increased 12, 18 

population,  distribution  of 18,300-809,828-846 

pupils  in  schools  of  various  States,  increase  and  progress  of.  &c 16, 810-826, 306-381 

reservation,  Apache,  etc. ,  coal  lanas  of  continue  to  attract  attention,  &o 52 

production  of.  should  be  encouraged,  Sco 62 

Hoopa  Valley,  California,  abandonment  of,  Sie 66 

allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  at,  postponement 

of.&c  64,56 

conaition  of  Indians  on,  may  be  changed,  Sco 65 

faulty  survey  of,  d^o 54,66 

survey  of,  grave  doubts  as  to  aocuracv  of,  Sco....  54^  66 

should  be  carefully  revised,  dec 64 

trouble  in  alloting  lands  to  Indians  on,  dec 54^  66 

Klamath  River,  in  California,  bill  to  restore  to  the  public  domain,  Sco 80 

Omaha,  lands  of.  report  of  commission  for  appraisiu  of.  Sec 40 
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I  ndian  reservation,  permanent,  made  for  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chipi>ewa8,  Sue 31 

acbooU.  vigorous  work  in,  &.c Ift-U 

Sioux,  bill  to  divide  a  portion  of,  into  separate  reservations,  Slc^  fUled  in 

House 31,«83,718,Ta 

Umatilla,  lands  of,  surveyed,  laid  oat  into  blocks  and  town  iota,  and  sold 

at  public  auction 43 

reservations,  areas  of,  in  acres,  &c 300>M 

miles,  &c 900-M 

Columbia  and  Colville,  in  Wasbington  Territory,  agreement  with  Chief 

Moses  and  other  Indians  of,  ratified,  &c 42 

Executive  orders  establishing,  restoring,  and  defining  existing.  Sec 91 

hospital  buildings  for  Indians  should  be  erected  on 9 

names  and  locations  of,  &c 905-M 

railroad  operations  in  connection  with 2S-9 

schedule  showing  names  of,  and  of  tribes  occupying,  6lc 300-381 

Sisseton.  Wahpeton,  and  Yankton  bands  of  Sioux  desirous  of  disposing  of 

limited  portions  of  their  resi>ectlve,  &c 80,31 

survey  of.  Sec • 

reservation  system  of  Southern  California  will  give  place  to  Indian  homesteads.  &o 57 

treaties,  laws,  or  other  authority  establishing,  dates  of,  &o 300-409 

tribes  occupying,  namesof,  &c 3OO-d09 

white  labor  on,  to  be  dispensed  with,  Stc 44 

school  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  atiditional  temporary  buildings  erected  for  accom- 
modation of 

new  building  for,  completed.  Sic 

will  rank  as  a  first  class  school.  Slc 

buildings  Insuflicient  in  namber  of,  unfavorable  effect  of,  dtc 18, 19 

schools,  status  of,  &c 14,W 

service,  consolidated  reports  of  sick  and  wounded  of,  Si.c ^ 382-391 

expenses  of,  &o   1 

insufficient  salaries  of  officers  of,  work  great  injury  to,  &c 142 

statistics,  general 18, 14. 208-2M.  30O-»5 

caUed  for  by  sec.  9,  act  July  4, 1884 2«S,38»-381 

Indian  Territory,  act  granting  right  of  way  through,  to  the  Southern  Kanaas  Railway  Com- 
pany. &o 24-26,260 

Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F6  Railway 

Company,  Slc 24-26,257 

^  attempt  by  Texans  to  colonize  unoccupied  lands  in  southwest  comer  of,  ^c. .  34 

attempted  settlements  in  the 31-96 

disputed  citizenship  in,  act  of  Choctaw  Council  for  the  determination  of  all 

questions  of,  d:c 34,S5 

instructions  by  the  Department  to  Agent  Tufts  re- 
specting, &c 35, 36 

freedmen  in  the,  act  of  Choctaw  iTation  to  adopt,  dto 30,37 

grant  of  right  of  wsy  through,  to  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F<^  Railroad,  &c  24-26, 2S7 

Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisoo  Railway,&o.  26 

Southern  Kansas  Railway,  Sec      24-26, 260 

Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F^  Railway,  construction  of,  through,  will  en- 
courage unlawful  settlement  of  lauds  in,  &c M 

Indians  in,  rights  of  person  and  property  of,  obligation  of  Congress  to  pro- 
tect, dtc 34 

iMids  in,  ceded  for  express  purposes  only,  du; 3S 

no  general  cession  of,  to  United  States,  Sec 31 

lawless  invasions  of  the,  no  possible  excuse  for,  Sec    33 

**  Oklahoma  colonists  "  in,  claims  and  proceedings  of 81-SI 

periodically  invade 3],S 

organization  of  a  government  in.  &c 688,' 

right  of  Iiidians  in,  to  tax  cattle  in  and  prevent  entry  of  infected  cattle  int4>, 

decisions  in  reference  to  : 

Southern  Kansas  Railway,  construction  of  through,  will  encourage  unlaw- 

ftil  settlement  of  lands  in,  Sec 

trespassers  on,  forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  outfltof  aU,  recommended,  Ac. . . 

Indian,  the,  will  soon  oe  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  Sec 

Indian  training  school,  Oregon,  ample  appropriation  for,  Slc 

assistant  teacher  at,  report  of,  Sec 288,231 

attendance  at,  very  encouraging,  Sec 246 

blacksmith  shop  of,  work  of.  Sec 2lt 

boys  at,  number  of,  Sec 241 

boys' laundry  at,  work  in,  &c   246 

building  and  wagons  constructed  by  owpeDters  of,  *o 146 

buildings  for  use  of,  &o 246 

carpenter  and  shoe  shops  of,  too  sm^  Set 247 

cook  of ,  report  of,  du} 211 

dining-room  and  dormitories  of,  crowded,  Se^ 247 

disciplinarian  at,  report  of.  Sec 24i 

donations  of  lands  omered  to.  Sec 1 246 

every  department  of,  insufficiently  equipped,  Seo 217 

farmer  of,  has  no  farm.  Sec 247 

reportof,  Sec 217 

farming  statistics  of,  Sec 217,211 

girls  at,  number  and  discipline  of.  Sec 248,241 

of  under  laundreaaof  4bo 241 

under  seamstreas,  obedient  and  ladvatrliraa,  4be S4l 

grading  in  mental  training  at  not  an  easy  taak,  Ao 96 

history  of  twenty-seven  pupils  of;  dkc 267 

improvement  of  pupils  at,  the  eauae  of  Uie  Innnmaiiis  pof- 
ularityof,  Sec 96^867 


31 

34 
34 

1 
246 
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ndimn  trainixig  school,  Oregoiif  Indian  boy  substituted  for  Chinaman  in  the  laundry  of,  &c. . . .         247 

character  changed  by  discipline  of,  Sec 247 

interest  in,  largely  increased,  &,o 246 

laundress  of,  report  of,  Sec 249 

lanndr>'nian  at,  report  of,  &o 249 

location  of,  &c 246 

matron  of,  report  of,  &.c 248,249 

meeting  at,  of  parents  and  children  afler  years  of  separation.  &o.  246, 247 
much    accomplished    by,    notwithstanding    many    disadvan- 
tages, &c 247 

new  Industries  adde<l  toHhose  preyiously  taught  at.  See 247 

organization  of,  &c 246 

physician  at,  report  of,  &c 251 

popularity  of  w  ith  Indians,  opportunity  to  test.  Sec 246 

principal  of  educational  department  at,  report  of,  Sco 249, 250 

pupilsof,  elected  chiefs  of  tribes,  &.c 247 

Puyallup  Agency  sends  the  largest  number  of  pupils  to,  tee. . . .         246 

school-rooms  of,  only  two  for  two  hundred  children,  See 247 

seamstresses  of.  reports  of,  &c 249 

shoe  shop  of,  product  of,  &c 248 

shops  of,  hireu  or  borrowed,  Slc 247 

The  Indian  Citizen  printed  at,  by  Indian  boys,  Sco 247 

circulation  of  extensive,  See 247 

St.  Marys,  at  Fehanville.  111.    (See  Standing  Rock.) 

idlan  tribes,  agricultural  improvements  uf,  statistics  showing,  Sec 348-364 

statisUcsof,  &c 848-364 

barbarous  or  uncivilized,  opposed  to  the  education  of  women  of.  See 505 

civilized,  in  Indian  Territory,  agricultural  and  other  statistics  relating  to,  &o. ..         364 

females  of  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  number  of^  Sec 366-381 

horses  and  other  stock  by.  Sec 848-364 

individuals  of.  who  wear  citizen's  dress,  number  of.  Sec 328-846 

labor  of,  results  of,  &c 848-864 

lands  of,  acreage  of,  broken  duringy  ear.  Sec 348-864 

tillable,  Ac 348-364 

under  cultivation,  &c 348-364 

acre^of,  inreseives,  Sec 348-364 

area  of,  &o '.: 848-864 

white  intruders  on.  acres  of.  occupied  by.  Sec 348-364 

whites  unlawfully  on,  number  of.  Sec 348-864 

males  of,  above  eiehteen  years  of  age,  number  of.  Sec 366-881 

scorn  labor  as  ignoble,  Sec 505 

polygamy  ver^-  common  among  uncivilized.  Sec 505 

population  of,  Sec 828-346 

produce  raised  by,  during  year,  Sec 348-864 

religious  statistics  relating  to,  &c 328-846 

school  children  of,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen.  Sec 866-381 

houses  of,  number  of.  i&c 366-381 

schools  of,  agency,  in  a  few  instances,  have  not  done  so  well.  Sec 502 

attendance  at,  increase  of,  Sec 810-326.502,508,514-516 

boarding,  capacities  of,  Sec 310-326,501,502 

number  of.  Sec 501,514-516 

day,  capacities  of.  Sec 310-326,501,502,511-518 

number  of.  &c 501,511-518 

Government  and  industrial,  capacities  of,  &o ^0-826, 501, 502 

increase  in  number  of T. 501 

industrial,  three  outside  of  agency  control,  Sec 501 

in  New  York,  conducted  under  State  laws,  &c 501 

in  operation,  number  of,  Sec 366-881 

jMT«onn«{  of,  changes  in,  &c     502 

salaries  paid  to  teachers  in.  &c    366-381 

teachers  and  assistants  employed  in,  Sec 366-381 

under  control  of  civilized,  and  independent  of  Government,  &.o 501 

missionary  control,  number  of,  Sec 501 

wholly  under  Government  control.  Sec 501 

speak  English,  number  of,  who  can.  dec 328-346 

statistics  relating  to  population,  industries,  and  subsistence  of.  Sec 32^-346 

strong  opposition  among  some,  to  send  their  children  to  school.  See 5(MS 

subsistence  of,  sources  of,  statistics  showing.  Sec 348-364 

vital  sUtistics  of.  Sec 328-846,382-301 

who  fkvor  schools,  prefer  sending  their  boys  instead  of  tlieir  girls  to.  Sec 505 

women  of,  duty  of,  to  labor.  Sec 505 

education  of,  most  important  in  the  civilization  of.  Sec 505 

Hampton  experiment,  a  most  important  one.  Sec 506 

cheap,  small  cottages  necessary  to  •ucceaa  of. .         506 

cost  of,  small,  but  oeneflts  great,  dko 506 

respecting  early  marriages  of.  Sec 505, 506 

should  be  carried  out  in  all  western  schools,  See .         506 

have  amarketable  value,  Sec 505 

marriages  of.  should  be  regulated  by  law.  Sec l.         505 

of  twelve  or  ifburteen  years  of  age,  often  sold  as  third  or  fourth  wives 

of  men  of  advanced  ages.  Sec 505 

should  be  educated  in  the  arts  and  economies  of  domestic  life,  See,.,.         130 

status  of,  that  of  slaves,  Sec 505 

traded  for  ponies,  dec 505 

uncivilizea.  opposed  to  education  of,  Sec 505 

will  rise  with  civilization.  Sec 505 

idiAO  women,  ednoation  of,  heretofore  entirely  neglected,  &o 130 
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ladlant,  Abaentoe  Sbawneea  Indiau  Territory,  consas  of,  &c 

dittsatiitfaction  amonj;.  cansea  creating,  See  ... 

farmlD);  atatisticn  of,  Ac 

famiB  of,  small,  bntdoiDfS  well.  Sec 

I  idea  of,  of  being  neparated  from  Pottawato- 

I  niieft  by  a  diiidinis  line  on  reservation,  dele- 

4  teriouft  eftfct  of.  Ac 

>  lands  of,  if  ht^Id  in  common  with  Pottawato- 

mies,  the  latter  would  be  entitl«^  to  share  of. 

live  ou  same  reservation  with  the  Pottawato- 

rales. lowas,  and  Mexican  Kickapoos,  &c... 

name  of.  derived  ftt>m  the  fact  of  their  havin; 

8ei>arated  from  the  Shawnees,  Sec 

opposed  to  allotting  on  same  reservation  with 

Fottawatomies,  Sec 

Pottawatomie  a  asscHriaied  with,  embrace  the 

iHfst  talent  on  reservation  of,  4uC 

pure  and  unmixed  blood  of  Shawnees  neoe»- 
I  sary  to    secnxe    benefits    of  acts   of  Con- 

Eress,  Sec 


I  a, 

I  a 


:■■ 


I 


strong  desire  of,  to  live  alone.  Sec 

act  making  appropriations  for  the  fulfllinentof  treaty  stipulations  with.  Sec 

ability  of.  to  support  themAflves,  proof  of.  abnnilant,  Sec  

adult,  most  of,  rcailv  for  industrial  education.  Sec 

agencies  of.  should  be  in  ohargu  of  men  whose  int4«rest  in  them  extend  beyond  their 

salaries.  &c 

agencv  physicians  of,  reports  of 

au  abfe-oodied,  should  be  compelled  to  work  for  their  subsistence,  &c 

lotment  to,  in  severalty,  of  lands.  Sec 

lotments  to,  numl»er  of.  Sec 32j 

Acoma,  grievance  of,  &c  

Apache,  etc.,  Arizona,  cattle,  high  grade  and  numliers  of,  &c 

•  c-ontlict   probabli'   between  agent  of,  and  military  scouts  of 

reservation,  Sec 

disoaj«PS  among.  Sec. 


;,  energy  and  perstrverance  of,  highly  coran^endable.  Sec 

\\  farmine.  commendAble  zeal  of.  &c 


Hampton  scholars  fVom  the,  al»andon  civilization  on  return  to 

tribe.  Sec 

harvfHts  of,  bountiful.  Sec 

industrious  and  mountain  bands  of,  line  should  be  drawn  be- 

't  ."  tween,  &.0 

.  in  vicinity  of  rest^rvation  of,  well  disposed    and  easily  mas- 

f  aged,  Sec '. 

lands  of.  cult  i vated,  increased  quantity  of,  i&c  

i  i nidation  of,  &c        

j  location  of,  should  be  settled  as  speedily  as  possible 

military  government  of.  demoralizing,  'Sec 

number  of,  withdrawn  from  agency  of,  &.c 

peaceable.  Sec 

police  control  of.  at  agency,  should  be  restored  to  agent.  Sec... 

no  police  on  agency  of.  Sec    

police  force  at  agency,  an  efficient,  wonld  greatly  increase  fimn- 

ing  products,  Sec 

•  for,  organization  of.  Sec 

duty  on  reservation  of.  performed  by  military  aoouta,  Ste. 

relapses  from  Christianity.  Sec 

self  sustaining,  can  be  maae  entirely 

should  be  prevented  fh>m  leaving  their  reoervation,  &c 

appropriations  for  industrial  edncation  of.  ahonld  be  liberal,  Stc 

manner  of  making  should  be  changed 

Arapaho,  Indian  Territory',  adult  children  of,  ft^inently  thraah  tlifdr  parante,  Ac. 

affection  of,  for  their  oliildren,  Sec 

Blackooal,  chief  of.  haa  fifty  head  of  cattle  in  hia  herd,  ftc 

children  of,  seldom  whipped,  &c 

depredations,  some  of,  traceable  dlreetlj  to.  fte 

famiins  of,  in  a  small  way,  by  t^e  ftill  olooaa  of;  *e  .. . 

eneraliy  tractable  and  good  natnrvd,  &e 

alf  breeds  of,  boast  of  their  good  iSmna,  &o 

have  good  Carma,  Ac 

if  separated  nt»ro  Cbeyennea,  would  do  much  better,  kt. 

lack  zeal  and  adhesion  and  aggteaaiTe  habita,  SU 

stock  cattle  given  to,  eaten  or  gobUad  np  by  eattla- 

men,  &e 

Little  Raven,  a  chief  of,  bad  farmtai||of.  fto 

given  fora  reaMoBea  abn^tal 
coating  OoTwniiMBt  tltlM. 

•  &c 

with  hia  fknJlj.  almate  ftwt 

ytrd  of  hIa  pdatUrHltaea 

miVforlty  of,  inaioeere  profMaloBa  o^  of  wITllaimM  !• 

engage  in  farming,  fte 

many  of,  Inaenslble  to  their  dMndatlan,  itn 

sign  langnage  of,  moat  eKpraattre,  te 

some  of,  as  badaa  the  wont  Gb^jnMuea,  Ae 

stood  by  Oovemment  wtaeii  ChejwBMM  w«ia  la  ivfill. 
women  of,  beat  and  abated,  Ae 
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dians,  Arapaho,  IndUn  Terrirory,  women  of,  do  all  the  work  of  the  reoerve,  Sco 117 

possess  no  rights  which  the  man  respects,  Sco  117 

slaves,  &c 117 

sold  at  the  tkge  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years 

-to  highest  bidder,  &o 117 

will  for  many  years  be  treated  as  slaves,  Sco...  117 

Ariokaree,  Oros  Ventres,  and  Maudan.  included  in  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota...  79 

arms  and  ammnnition  to,  sale  of,  shonld  be  punished 4 

Asshiaboines,  at  Wolf 's  Point,  Montana,  forced  to  subsist  on  horse  flesh,  &o 160 

farming  of,  Slo 168 

forced  to  yield  to  the  advancing  tide  of  im- 
provement, dtc 168 

belief  of,  in  sorcery  retards  their  civilization 28 

births  among,  numoerof,  &,c 828-34(1 

Blackfeet,  Ifontana,  agriculture  of,  poor,  &.o 161 

children  of,  an  a  rule,  not  bright  scholars,  &c 162 

civilisation  of,  requirements  for  the,  Sec 152 

court  of  Indian  onenses  for,  not  yet  organized.  Sec 1 51 

day  school  of.  fair.  Sec 152 

deplorable  condition  of,  &c 160 

farming,  aided  in,  on  agency  farm,  by  agency  employes,  Sec...  161 

must  have  competent  instructors  in,  &o 162 

utterly  ignorant  of,  Sec 152 

hundreds  of,  died  from  starvation,  Sec 659 

Indian  police  force  at  agency  of,  dissatisfaction  of,  on  being  re- 
quired to  cut  their  hair,  Sec. .  151 

rapid  improvement  of,  Sec 151 

land  of,  requires  irrigation.  Sec 152 

live  in  tents  and  cabins,  &c 150 

no  boarding  school  has  been  in  operation  at  agency  of,  during 

pa  St  year,  Sec 162 

no  effort  made  to  induce,  to  take  up  homesteads,  Sec 152 

patience  of,  little,  in  waiting  for  growing  crops.  Sec 151 

scanty  rations  for,  &c  151 

should  be  located  in  bands.  Sec 152 

.  subsisted  formerly  upon  the  buffalo,  now  extinct,  Sec 151 

suffering  and  emaciation  of,  from  want  of  food,  Sec 151 

Bois  Forte,  Minnesota,  annuities  to.  Sec 228 

but  little  advanced  in  civilization.  Sec 228 

furnished  with  blacksmith,  farmer,  and  school  teacher,  Sec.,.  228 

drunkenness  among,  rapidly  increasing.  Sec 228 

hunting  and  flshing  the  chief  support  of,  Sec 223 

lands  of,  acreage  of,  under  cultivation  small,  but  steadily  in- 
creasing. Sec 228 

many  of,  cultivate  farms,  dto 228 

numoer  of.  Sec 228 

progress  of  children  of,  at  school.  Sec 223 

reservation  of,  dotted  with  small  lakes  abounding  with  fish 

and  game,  Sec S28 

location  of,  Sec...^ 228 

school  of.  well  attended.  Sec 223 

whisky  the  great  curse  of,  &c 223 

young  men  of.  find  employment  in  mining,  Sec 223 

Caddo,  Indian  Territory,  incited  by  designing  wliite  men,  threatened  to  expel  cattle- 
men. See M. 124 

visited  different  ranches  and  ordered  off  cattlemen,  Immed 

graaa,  Sec 134 

Calispel,  Washington  Territory,  a  few  of,  not  opposed  to  '•  white  man's  "  ways.  Sec..  208 

cultivate  the  soil  only  In  a  small  way.  Sec 208 

some  progress  of  a  few  of.  &c 208 

still  retain  many  of  their  wild  ways,  Sec 208 

(8m  ColviUe.) 

cannot  be  educated  and  remain  Indians,  &c 607 

cash  payments  to,  for  annuities,  Ac.,  methods  of 19-22 

Cass  Lake  and  Winnibegoshish.  Minn.,  census  of.  Sec 149 

cattle  in  possession  of,  sale  of,  prohibited  to  any  person  not  a  member  of  the  tribe.  Sec.  204 

census  of,  to  be  submitted  in  all  reports  of  agents  of,  Sec 266 

certain  classes  of,  should  be  made  citizens,  Sec 607 

change  in  minds  of,  respecting  education.  Sec 506 

Chehalis,  Washington  Territory,  boarding  school  of,  average  attendance  at,  &c 211 

distance  of,  ft*om  agency  neadquarters.  Sec 211 

location  of  boarding  school  of;  eligible  and  healthy.  211 

management  of  boarding  school  of,  excellent,  Sec...  211 
no  authority  of  law  for  granting  aJlotments  of  land 

to,  &c 211 

_.                                                      reservation  of,  attached  to  Kisqually  Agency,  Sec..  211 

Cherokee,  Eastern,  census  of,  &.c 41 

wide  distribution  of.  Sec 41 

Cherokee,  North  Carolina,  advancing  slowly  towards  civilization.  Sec 184 

children  of,  at  boarding  schools,  considerable  progress  of. .  184 
expectation  of  fabulous  amounts  of  money  irom  Oovem- 

ment  an  impediment  to  their  progress,  dtc 184 

Friends' school  of,  quite  successful,  4to 184 

get  bat  little  medical  treatment.  Sec 185 

good  physician  needed  by.  Sec 185 

grain  crop  of,  hardly  a  full  one 184 
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Indians,  Cherokee,  North  Carolina,  if  made  to  know  that  thej  must  work  for  a  living  would 

soon  rival  the  whit«*»,  &.c 

majority  of,  believers  in  Christianity,  Sec 

occasionally  have  a  dance  or  ball  play,  6lo 

pecaliar  customs  of,  now  almost  tninf^  of  the  past,  Ac. . . 
some  sickness  and  a  few  deaths,  bat  no  serioas  epidemic 

among,  dec 

unable  to  pay  doctor's  bills,  &,c 

unsettled  and  complicated  titles  to  land  of,  a  great  annoy- 
ance, Sec 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Indian  Territory,  affairs  at  agency  of,  disgraceful.  See 

agency  buudings  on   reserve  of,  condiiton 

of,  dec 

agent  of,  hands  of,  manacled,  dec 

airricultnral  implements  for.  Sec 

all  proposed  changes  in  life  of,  resisted  by. 
a  numoer   of.  will  make  good  farms  and 

homes,  dec 

attempts  to  subvert  customs  of.  Sec 

a  white  man  killed  by,  dec 

a  wonder  that  the  death  rate  is  not  greater 

among,  dec 

buildings  for  officers'   residence  at    Fort 

Keno.  dec 

camtis  of,  in  most  unwholesome  localities  . . 
Carlisle  pupils  of,  returned  to  the  dirt  of 

camp,     Sec,    without 
anything  to  do,  Sec. . . 
should  be  given  a  prac- 
tical education  in  lann- 

ing,  dec 

rvnsus  of 

Christianity  taught  above    all    thhigs   in 

schools  of,  dec 

climatic  changes  increasing  rainfall  on  re- 
serve of.  will  insnre  good  crops.  Sec 

country  of,  good  for  diversified  crops.  See.. 

the  paradise  of  stock-raisers.  See. 

crimes  of,  few  of,  outside  of  depredations. 

crops  of,  value  of,  dec 

dirt,  stagnant  water,  offiil,  the  year  round 

in  villages  of,  dec 

dog  soldier  rules,  dec 

educat-ed  of.  make  rapid  progress  in  indus- 
trial nursnits,  dec 

education  and  school  statistics  of,  dec 

of,  Koodresnlts  ftx>m,  Ac 

farm  lalMir  o^  hardly  any  of,  done  wholly 

by  men,  dec *. 

fidelity  of  teachers  of,  dec 

filth  of.  invites  disease,  dro 

Fort  Reno  on  reserve  of,  description  of.  dec.  1! 
freightage  enterprises  among,  creditable. . . 
getting  on   **  white  man's  road,"  involTea 

#  ruin  of  tribes  of,  dec 

good  farmers  as  industrial  teachers  needed 

by,  dec 

erowing  demand  for  instmction  of  youth  of. 

nabits  of,  need  speedy  correction,  dec 

health  of,  remarkably  good.  Sue 

hospital  needed  on  reservation  of,  dec 

idlelifeof,  dec 

Indian  police  force  of,  dntJeaof^  dec 

inefBcienoy  of.  Stc . 
pay  ot  too  small... 
many  of,  practioally 

worthleae.  Ao 

should  be  efficient. . 
indnstiial  education  of,  not  without  sneeeta. 

to,  great  value  of 

lack  of  rain  on  reserve  of;  a  bar  to  agricnlt- 

nre,  &o 1 

large  military  force  needed  on  reaerreoi;  Sec.        1 

looationof  agency  of,  Sec 1 

minority  of  children  of,  nndentand    Sn- 

glisb,  dec 1 

medicine-making,  *«.,  a  great  drawback  to.  117,1 

by,  Ac,  ahonld  not  be 

prohihited  by  Itaroe  ...        I 
those  of,  who  do  not  par^ 
ticlpate  In,  shoala  be 

proieoted,  Ao 1^ 

military  force  at  Fdrt  Bene,  Inadeqaale  to 

oontrol,  Stc t 

miaslonariea  among,  aeem  at  laat  tcmbIbc 
reward  of  their  toila,  fte ..r.7.T  I1I.11 
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Q8,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Indian  Territory,  must  conform  to  the  will  of  Goyemment 

or  take  the  conseaaenoes,  Sec 115 

neslect  of  Banitary  lawA  by,  &c 118 

no  court  of  Indian  oflfenseH  on  reserve  of  . .  120 
full  blood  of,  has  been  ander  influence 

of  liquor,  &c , 118 

oppose  all  innovations,  &c 117 

poly camy  among,  nbonld  be  discouraged,  Sco.  117, 122 
praineH  and  cafions  of  reservation  of,  cov- 
ered in  spring  with  gorgeous  flowers,  Slo.  110 
of  reservation  of,  on^"  need   irrigation  to 

yield  luxuriantly.  Sec 110 

railroad  for  cheap  transportation    of  fuel 

for,  Slc 110 

regard  all  who  wish  to  advance  them  in 

agriculture  as  enemies,  drc 117 

reservation  of,  area,  climate,  and  character 

of  the  land  of,  &c 110 

romance  and  beauty  of  life  of,  all  destroyed 

by  a  visit  to  a  village  of,  Sec 118 

scarcity  of  timber  on  reservation  of,  one  of 

the  greatest  drawbacks.  Sec 110 

schools  most  effectual  in  transfoiming  the 

savage  life  of,  into  walks  of  civilizMion.  121 

schools  of,  health  in,  generally  good,  Sco  ...  122 

instruction  in.  See 122 

school  statistics  of,  Sec 121,122 

shall  we  go  to  farming?   the  question  ag- 
itating the,  &c  117 

should  be  compelled  to  work,  See 115, 110 

encouraged  when  they  manifest  a 

disposition  to  help  themselves.  119 
stock  raisers  among,  doubtful  if  they  for 

many  years  will  be  successful,  See.  118 

statistics  of  reserve  of,  &o 118 

supplies  common  among,  Sec 118 

the  former  the  smarter  race  of  the  two,  d^c  110 
tribal  obligations   and   customs   must  be 

abandoned.  &c 122 

what  should  constitute  crime  among,  &o  ..  116 

willing  to  live  on  the  labors  of  others,  &,c  .  117 

Cheyenne,  Indian  Territory,  Army  should  coerce  obedience  of.  Sec 110 

believe  that  all  who  die  by  hangine  are  lost  forever,  Sui..  117 
boast  that  they  can  wipe  out  the  whites  at  any  time,  <kc. .  110 
Buffalo  and  Sun  dances  of,  immoral  and  frightful  charac- 
ters of,&c 117,122 

but  little  civilized,  &c 110 

compel  attendance  of  their  people  at  medioine-making..  110 

decided  notion  of,  that  girls  were  made  to  labor,  Sec 117 

defiant  and  belligerent  attitude  of,  Sec 110 

despise  the  Arapahoos.  Sec 110 

have  never  been  whipped,  ^c 110 

highwaymen  who  levy  tax  on  herders  and  fk'eight«rs.  Sec.  110 

idea  of,  of  a  future  existence.  &.0  117 

insolent,  hcatlstrong,  and  bard  to  restrain,  Sec ^ 118 

interrupt  public  travel  and  rob  peaceable  travelers. 118 

lawless  elements  of,  should  be  rigorously  treated,  &o 118 

literally  do  nothing  but  draw  and  consume  their  rations  .  115 
outrageous  penalty   inflicted  by,  on  all   who  refuse  to 

attend  medicine-making.  Sec 110 

prompt  attention  of  Crovemment  called  for  by  belliger- 

encyof,&c 110 

punishment  of,  for  crime,  would  destroy  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  worst  class  of,  &o 115 

proud  of  their  tribe,  &c 110 

raid  of,  on  Hortou.  Sec  115 

religion  of,  will  change  as  they  advance  in  civilisation  . . .  117 
rifles  and  pistols  of7  should  be  exchanged  for  farming 

implements.  duC  110 

robberies  of,  Scc^ 116 

superstitions  of,  will  clin^  to  them  for  many  generations.  117 

vast  work  to  be  done  in  civilizing,  &.C 115 

Cheyenne  River,  Dakota,  agricultural  pursuits  of,  rapid  and  remarkably  encouraging 

advancement  of.  Sec 04 

statistics  of,  &c 04 

bad  efifect  of  sale  of  arms  and  fixed  ammunition  to,  &o 05 

liquor  to,  &c 05 

influence  of  a  few  white  men  npon.  Sec 05 

complaints  of,  againnt  agent  and  employes  found  apon  in- 
vestigation groundless,  Sec 00 

district  farmer  for,  appointment  of,  will  materiidly  advance 

farming  interests  of.  Sec 04 

enconra^ng  and  hiring,  to  resume  wild  dress.  Sec,  bad  in- 

fluence  of.  Sec 06 

dances  for  amusement.  Sec,  bad  inflnence  ot.  Sec.  05 

faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  employ6s  of  agency  ot  Sec 07 

general  health  of,  good,  &c.... 04 
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IndianSjChcyenue  River.  Dakota,  creitt  olmtiicIcM  to  civilization  of.  &c 

have  ailoptrd  the  whitt>  iiiau'd  dnisji.  Sec 

iuduHtrioutt  iindpractioable.  i»iitiafic«l  with  their  p«MitioD.  iic. 

meaalf  A  e^iidt;mic  auou]£  nchool  chililreu  of,  Jto  H 

iiiiHRionanea  amonu.  uitble  Climtiau  ami  educatioiial  -^ork  of. 

murvor  lt*Afi  rlirtwitUtied,  ic  

Indian  poliLv  uf.  aotivf.  vi;:ilant.  and  prompt  in  the  rbaia- 

tenun«-e  of  (»nit*r,  Ari:   

;;iiard-houit«*  and    hc^idquartiTa  for.  ;^uUv 

nv«MU'd,  Arc      '. . 

nunibcr.9  of.  d:c  

practical  whitt^  famierH  an  distrii.-t  fanners  for.  .\:c 

jiru^n'M  of.  in  civilization,  coud  cauwfiir  Cuii;^atu]atiou.  Le. 

pruHtitQtiouof  wouifu  of.  bv  i%-hito men,  Aav..'. 

rapid  tM*ttlemt:nt  of  whitc>8  on  (roverument  lands  causes  -^ 
doaer  rclationnhip  between  them  and  the  ImUau-s  than  ]•' 

desirable,  A:e 

residence  of  aqnu  wmeu  aiuun^.  a  ^i  eat  evil.  S:c 

Hanitary  atatiHticM  of.  A:c 

achoola  at  ajrency  of,  liiuhly  8ati.Hfactonr ,  &c 

tranKfera  of  Tudiann  from  one  i-eaervatlou  to  another  a  p*."*- 

nicioufl pra<:ti<'e.  Ac 

tribcM  and  population  of 

Chief  Moaea  and  other,  agreement  of  Govcnmient  with,  ratitied,  &c 

children  of,  education  of,  a  Hh>w  process  in  civ  iliz.iu^  the  race.  &c 

feeling  against  will  chanjL;e,  Jtc 

in  private  familien  not  a  .Hucce.'«H  generally.  a:c 

people  of  the  Wetit  reluctant  to  take.  int<>  tlieir  fomilietii.  &.c 

will  next  year  easily  obtain  place.**, ^d:c 

Chimchava  and  Mohave,  Arizona,  no  intemiHri-ancc  amun;; 4 

Mohave  and  Yuma.  Arizona.  :i}:enry  buildings  of.  in  cood  pre)»er%'atioD.. 

education  of.  remarkable  piu<n>«>i  of.  &.t'.. 

farming  induj»try  of,  pt>or,  Ac  

irrigation  of  lands  of,  &c 

niisMionary  work  amouc.  splendid  field  for. 

property  iif.  condemned  and  di-atioved ii 

school  bathincamoni;.  nexer  neglected.  Ji:c. 
met IimU  among,  great  progre«i»  fn>m 

Hubageucv  of,  i-i>comiuended.  Jtc 

.  ^  cavp  pond  could  be  easily  conAtruLted  on 

'  I  veservatitm  of,  &c * 

\  CeU8U8  of,  &c 

ChippewA  and  Christian,   Kannas,  bad  character  of,  &c 

discnsftion  of,  for  removal  to  the  Indian  Teiii- 

toiy,  SiC. 

dissipated  and  qaarrelsome,  &.c 

lands  of,  held  by  allotment,  6cc 

number  of,  &c    

Chippewa,  Bad  River,  Wisconsin,  Adanah,  village  of.  chief  settlement  of,  Stc 

,  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to,  &c 

I  '  considerable  sums  acquire<l   oy  owners  of  heavily 

;  .  timl»ered  lands  among.  Sec. *. 

I"  farmer  and  blacksmith  of,  furnished   by  Govem- 

:-.  ment,  &c 

I  •  felling  of  pine  fonwts  of,  iSfc 

I  '  lumbering  of,  furnishes  them  with  comfortable  sab- 

(  f  sistence,  dec 

principal  winter  industry  of,  &c 

number  of,  &c 

ohject  that  their  children  cannot  go  to  school,  &c.. 

to  living  on  their  reoorvation,  Stc 

pine  forests  of,  &c 

prefer  living  in  Adanah 

pre1iminar>'  railroad  survev  through  reoerration  of . 
1-ailroad  through  reserration  of,  will  open  ap  some 

valuable  laufUi,  A:c 

religiona  services  well  attended  by,  Sec 

[>  reservation  of,  dec *. 

heavily  timbered.  See 

sal^  of  lumber  by,  to  ue  approvi-d  by  Govemment. 

schools  of,  well  attended,  Slc 

Chippewa,  Fond  du  Lac,  Minnesota,  agricultural  lands  of,  excellent,  Stc 

allotments  of  land  in  aeverolty  to,  Stc 

annuities  distributed  among,  Stc 

area  and  location  of  reservation  ot,  Stc 

farmer  and  teacher  employed  for,  Ac 

foreat  lands  of,  valuable,  Ac 

gardens  of.  product  of,  eontiibateto  support  of. 
oases  of,  built  of  hewn  logo,  Ac ..' 

hunting  and  flshiag  of,  aid  in  their  mbaiatnoe. 

Improvement  of  allotteil  landa  of,  Sac 

no  Govemment  employ  6a  on  rnwimtlaii  ct ... 

number  of,  euroUea,  Stc 

return  of  many  of,  to  tbelr  FMerriitloB,  Ac.... 

school  of,  attendance  at,  inefcnlar,  fte 

progieaa  of  chndren  tti  Ae 

reryyoimf  chiefly  Atttiid,te 

work  in  mannfaotorioe,  itc 
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AS,  Chippewa.  Grand  Portage,  Minnesota,  area  and  location  of  reeerration  of,  See.  .....  225 

educational  progress  of,  would  not  Justify 

employment  of  a  teacher,  Sco 225 

land  of,  rockv  and  sterile,  ice 225 

reasons  for  tne  employment  of  teachers  for. .  225 

scattered  over  surronnding  country,  &.c "225 

school  of,  attendance  at,  small  and  irregular.  225 

teacher  employed  for,  &c 225 

very  few  or,  remain  on  reservation,  See 225 

work  wherever  they  can  find  employment. . . .  225 

Chippewa,  Kansas,  appropriation  for  heneflt  of  Turtle  Mountain  band  of,  &o 268 

Chippewa,  Lac  Court  Or^Ues,  Wisconsin,  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to,  dtc —  224 

annuities  paid  to,  &c 224 

area  of  reservation  of,  &e 224 

hut  little  land  of,  under  cultivation,  See..  224 

crops  of.  find  ready  market,  &.e 224 

efforts  of  agent  of,  to   destroy  whisky 

traffic.  &c 224 

farming  lands  of,  &e 224 

Government  farmer  of,  active  and  ener- 
getic, &e 224 

overtasked 224 

gradual  increase  of  farming  acreage  of,  &c  224 

laud  of,  much  labor  required  to  clear,  See.  22i 

location  of  reservation  of,  &o 224 

lumbering  operations  of,  Sec 224 

number  of,  &c 224 

pine  timber  on  reservation  of.  See 224 

rresbyterian  and  Catholic  missions  among.  224 

progress  of.  in  civilization.  Sec 224 

prosperous  condition  of.  See 224 

reservation  of,  heavily  timbered.  See 224 

whisky  the  great  curse  of 224, 225 

Chippewa,  Lao  du  Flambeau,  Wisconsin,  agent  of;  not  able  to  procure  school  teacher 

for.  Sec 225 

allotments  of  land  to,  not  desirable.  See 224 

annuity  supplies  to  be  distributed  on  res- 
ervation. See 224 

transported    over 

new  road,  dtc...  224 

area  of  reservation  of,  See 224 

arrest  and  puuisbnient  of  sellers  of  whisky 

to,  &c 224 

crops  of,  ruined  by  early  frosts.  See 224 

deaths  from  diptheria  among.  See 225 

diptheria  dispersed  the.  See 225 

epidemic  in  malignant  form  among.  225 
distribution  of  annuity  supplies  on  reserva- 
tion of,  heretofore  Impossible,  See 224, 225 

drunkenness  attending  distribution  of  an- 
nuity supplies  among.  See 224 

employment  of,  in  cutting  read,  See 224 

hunting,  flshiuf^,  and  lumbering  the  princi- 
pal support  oi.  See 224 

laoor  in  cutting  road  by,  paid  for  in  provis- 
ions. See 224 

little  progress  of.  in  civilised  habits,  S^  ...  224 
necessary  materials  for  road  to  reservation 

of,  &c 224 

no  allotments  of  lands  in  severalty  to.  See..  224 

Government  employes  on  reservaUon  of,  See  224 

number  of,  receiving  annuities,  See 224 

road  cut  by,  to  connect  lumbering  roads  with 

railroad,  dtc 224 

to  reservation  of,  impassable  for  teams 

in  summer,  dec 224 

school  for  children  of,  to  be  started,  See 224 

small  patches  of  com  cultivated  by.  See  ...  224 
suffering  of,  fk-om  lack  of  provisions.  See...  224 
unprincipled  go-betweens   in  whisxy  sell- 
ing, See 224 

Chippewa,  Minnesota,  census  of,  &c. 147 

civilization  of,  rapid  advancement  iu.  See 147 

court  of  Indian  onenses  of,  excellent.  Sec 148 

cultivating  their  lands  and  depending  upon  themselves,  ne- 
cessity of,  realized  by,  dec 147 

difficulties  of  agent  of,  in  properly  caring  for.  See 160 

good  fanners,  anxious  to  become,  Sec 147 

uuDids  of  White  Oak  Point  and  Mille  Lac  bands  of,  not  to  be 

patented  or  disposed  of  until  further  legislation,  &c 288 

musionary  work  among.  See 148 

sanitary  condition  of,  slowly  improving,  See 148 

school  statistics  of,  See 147,148 

self-supporting  at  no  distant  time.  See 147 

young  of,  must  be  looked  to  for  permanent  improvement, {dM). . .  147 

Chippewa,  Bed  Cliff,  Wisconsin,  annuity  pavments  to.  See 224 

area  of  lands  of.  See 228 
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IndlMt*.  Cfaippew^  Rfd  Cliff,  WIkdusId,  Cubolie  mliMton  wsU  ■ItendeJ  by.  IM 

ohonh  built  on  reMrrktlnnnr.  &c 

rormerly  reroEnii^  ■*  cltllEn*.  Ac 

rnsDV  of.  realil^  Id  Bnytleld.  !»: 

LaPolDle.  *c 

DHrlr  111  of  mlinl  blood,  Ae     

jrLooliVwi'llmt^ndwl.iic      

Mir-aaunntliii'.  .iu;   

•liouldb«mdinTuwluul»E«iii.Jt<; 3 

i;iilp|i«Ha,  Turtle  UoDnlalD  banil  of,  in  D»kau.  mipropHAMauii  r«cninm«nd«d  for.  tx. 

iiill  uet^  help  for  name  time,  &c....'. 
ChlppoTL  White  EiTlh  and  MiHslulppl,  •piirDprUlion  for.  to  iwrar  hdiiiuI  ud  toul 

dnibftKH  10  prop<<rty  of.  £c- -.,-..    1 

of  MiMi»lppi.  *c 

Cbinoihua  band  of,  murdorem.  ■houUI  bedlaanood.  Ac-.- .- ...---- 

charcb  buUdinn  of.  number  of.  «c n 

citlton-blp  the  right  of  certain  oUmoi  of,  ic SUi.WMn.TK 

Cane  d'Alcne,  VTublDgton  Territory,  uubiliun  uid  labor  of,  to  maka  their  liHiBlai 
eiictrmfnl,  ic 


diBimliariu'tion  1 
01.  ie 


,  .-.rlemenla  of.  of  the  latnt  and 

improved  kinds,  *o 

operationa  of,  rapid  proffTt*a  of 


■uld  miniai  un  rwierve  of.  *0... 
bon>»,  cutllr,  aud  aviiie  of.  Inrf 


-ee  DDDlbeHDf 

iod  O^by.  iic  2--y^-\— 
bieartVice' 


miulODirlH  and  reaidout  fartuer  die  Ertat 
benefaclora  of.  Slc 

onee  tbe  lonit  cmel  aad  harbaToaa.  hat  ne« 
anioniitbeino-lciTUiiod,  &c 

acbools  of,  eicellent,  ic 

■npport  of,  ail  they  recaiTe  Am 


trsapaaaini  on  reaem  of.  by  jiold  ■• 
whito  Httlera  dependent  upon  reaei 

ftiel  and  fenclnir,  &.0 

(Sie  ColTillc.) 
Jolelllo,  Waihlngton  T>-rtitoty,  agency  bnlbllncii  of.  ulioald  bo  procted  in 


XtBmcnt  nf.  wlih  S«ret»r; 
of  aeedcv  nf,  liBve  adopte      _._    

Bu  iDilUn  alsblml  by  a  drunken  Indian,  wbo  in  n 


adoptiAl  dreH  of  the  tMim  . , 
■  -"-inken  Itid) ■--  ■-  ■ 

approuriacliiDK  lu  falllllnient  of  agreement  < 

arrext  of  UlFbol.  nho  ninr>lered  Shafar,  Ac 

AmoolQiool,  frhnmnrdared  a 


aatkadby 
Mta,  li^'.'.'.'.'.y.'.'." 


eODiflMon  of.  40 '.'....". 

trtmeeon  reeereation,  ko 

cntttng  of  treei  on  teMrrs  of,  bylDtrodera.  ta 

Bmpleyti  of,  ao  redaeed  In  nambar  a«  to  be  iDcfll- 

fanner  neaded  to  help,  Ac '."'.'.'.'..'.'.. 

fannlnB  implrmBnta  (0,  furalahlng  of,  aa  aol  ^  Jaa' 

KambliDji  amDiig  tribaa  on  marrsaf,  rlio""l"!l"I 

and  dtinklu,  otIU  of,  *o 

1*  for,  ootalda  of  mBrrs,  *e 

^bUotwUk - 

Inlerpteter  tUiStSStt  anBtafAa! 

Uwa  of  UnlUd  BMtM  ■haSdlMatM 

Bukluiean«atMl*it>tBaqipart(hMMlnM,*^-.. 
nriilni  mait  lan  hann  iMiha,  dM .. ...... TI....— . 

neaaiuaa  to  braafc  ■»  ■— Ml»»  ^  ».-  mt  ». 
medMnain«B«.ld«miwiiiBl>y,dtrr!t!^"..„ 
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dians,  Colville,  Wanhington  Territory,  mills  and  aohool  baildinKs  for,  erection  of,  an  act  of 

lustice,  &Ai  205 

mining  excitement  in  the  Ccbur  d'Alene  Mountains 

on  reserve  of,  &c 203 

missionary  work  among,  zealous  and  untiring,  Sec...  204, 205 
murderer  Tlieodoro's  warning  of  direful  effects  of 

whisky.  &.C 203 

murder  of  Francos,  and  execution  of  his  murderer  by 

ohiefsof,  &o 203 

number  of,  &o 202 

people  passing  over  reserve  of,  not  interfered  with 

by,  Sec 203 

place  of  birth  of,  cherished  by,  Sco 204 

prosecution  of  sellers  of  liquor  to,  dec 205 

sanitary  condition  of,  gooif,  &c 204 

school  matters  of  reservation  of,  &c 204 

should  be  given  land  in  severalty,  ice 205 

protected  in  their  rights  of  home,  Sec 204 

whisky  and  its  blight  one  of  the  attendants  of  civil- 
ization of,  &c 205 

Columbia,  Washington  Territory,  appropriations  in  fulfillment  of  agreement  with,  dtc .         202 

Comanches,  Texas,  nomadic  and  predatory  habits  of,  &c 108 

contributions  of  religions  societies  for  benetit  of,  &c 828-346 

Creek  and  Seminole,  boundaries  of  lands  of,  appropriation  for  survey  of 37 

Nation,  appropriation  for,  in  fulfillment  of  treaty  with.  &.c. 265 

crimes  and  offenses  of,  should  be  punished,  Sec  10,11 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bml6,  Dakota,  addicted  to  vulgarity  of  speech  and  swearing, 

but  still  a  moral  people,  dec 68 

agriculture  of,  no  great  advancement  In,  can 
be  expected  unless  granted  lands  in  sever- 
alty. Sec 72 

all  children  of  school  age  should  have  three 
years'  training  on  reserve  before  being  sent 

away,  &c 68 

allotments  of  land  among,  impossible  to  grant 

for  want  of  a  surveyor. . .  71 

applied  for  by,  who  want  to 

settle  and  improve  them .  71 

in  severalty  have  not  been 
made  among  these  people, 
the  chiefs  opposing,  Sec..  72 

boundaries  of  reservation  of,  snould  be  snr- 

veved  at  early  day.  Sec 71 

brightest  and  stroneest  and  most  promising 
children  of,  should  be  selected  for  Hampton 

or  Carlisle,  dM}  68 

capability  of  children  of,  for  school  training. .      68, 69 

censnsoi,  Sec 71 

Christians,  the  best  Indians,  Sec 70 

contented  and  quiet  as  a  general  thing.  Sec...  71 

crops  of,  snffered  from  want  of  rain,  bugs,  dec .  60 

dangerous  duties  of.  See 70 

divided  on  question  of  removal.  Sec 71 

domestic  manufacturing  among,  dec 70 

drunkenness  among,  not  a  single  case  re- 
ported, dec 68 

employ6s  of  agency  of,  efficient  and  prompt 

in  performing  their  duties,  dec 73 

encouragement  of,  in  farming,  dec 73 

farming  implements  furnished  to,  character  of.  60 

lands  broken  by  the  Government 

for,  dec  .-  73 

of,  drawbacks  to,  dec 60 

improvement  in.  Sec 69 

on  a  large  scale  n(>t  general,  dec 72 

fear  of,  that  their  lands  may  be  settled  by 
white  men,  dec 71 

good  conduct  of,  dec 68 

nnting  and  the  war>path  things  of  the  past 

among,  dec » 70 

Indian  police  force  of,  composed  of  best  of 

tribe,  dec 70 

laborious  duties  of. .  70 

not  very  efficient,  dec .  73 

pay  of,  inadequate  to 
secure  proper  men 

for,  dec 70,73 

•maU  and  incapable 
of  exercising  au> 
thority  among  a 
people  completely 

anhed,  dec 72 

nsefnl  in  maintain- 
ing order  among..  70 
Ltbor-saving  agricultural  machinery  theironly 

hope  as  farmers,  ite 70 

missionary  work  among,  good  reaolts  of,  dec.     72, 73 


Indlau,  Crow  Cnck  (ml  Lover  Bruit,  Dakotk,  no   mniderB  or   auuktluightw   or    igfaiag 
old  ohlaft  of,  oppoHd  to  rcnoral,  aad  (cwftil 

of  loting  powBT,  *o Tl 

proploof,  cainot  Mindoood  to  wort,  tec <t 

phjalcally  niwble  to  nark  iiUh  cndU  imd 

Mjtbo.  io  . 

polTgomy  ■UU  nil«U  kmong  Hum,  bnt  rapid]; 

dbnlalabiDR.  &a ■ 

popniMioB  of,  &o  — n.a 

prMrnt  pnolloe  ot  teudlDe  natotorad  cbil- 
drto  of.  to  Hamplon  or  Carllile  >  waata  of 

Bila  111  u'qDor  among,  a  dlatnrUng  iBfloeaea. 


age.  ali  Dhildnii'ot'Vlioiiid'iw'iD 

eaUmatfa  of  agaot  oC  dlieonimgiiig 

trouElea  at  anoOT  of,  ice 

work  to  ba  cITaottTe.  mut  be  dooe 


A,  day.  If  eatabllabed  atoong,  ooold  alao 
be  oaed  for  porpoeM  of  rellg- 

looa  woi^lp.  M --...         TO 

■lioiild  alw  be  nUbllabed  for. . .  71 

urgenlly  caUed  for  bjr,  Ac U.n 

f,T  rhlldrcn  of,  recommaDdatiDiia  ot 


GnTemmfDl  boardlog  of,  no   gn 

progieaa  In,  &c.. 

'of.  bapeot  In,  iu:. 

raiaing  among,  gruiUy  reUudtd,  Ac. 
ilvioff  in  oampa  oatt 
orallo  to,  Ao  . 


cceairai..  n 

iTwl  practice  of  cirryiDg  anna  among. 
IniKDtlTe  to  crime  and  abould  b«  dlMOD- 
ued.tc  -; 

i^uary aaiistance,  S^.-.^Wl''.' ".'"'. '.        IM 
■mmvnl  lo  drlTe  tbem  Into  civUind  hab- 

,urof,  irnch  larger  In  fartcer  jreara.  Ai..        IJJ 


diaeultl»ora« 
dUBonl^lnaali 

englnaan  to  loo  . .  .     ..  .  _„  

Auming  of.  muat  be  a  failure  vitliout  irrigating  dltcbea  on  rvaerre 


nf.  *o.-. 


game  of  cooDtrr  nf.  rapidly  dluppcarlni.  4lc 

hatred  of,  of  the  while  mana  life,  ic 

tomea    a       ^^^^  "oidof  famTly  uf.^ul^^aelM^'i^'^il 


» little  aboottbom,  to IM 

_,   .      .    .            aoTemment  rMpeetlng.  Ac IS 

rrigating  dltohea  needed  on  rewrve  of,  lie IM 

eatlmaled  ooat  of,  ko U4 

labnraofEODd  men  and  woman  loclrUJu,  tt 1» 

large  fonner  approprlalioni  for  aabsiatcnce oC  throws Kwiay,  tic,.,-  W 

morebolp  needed  Migmcj  al,ttc IM 

oeoeaalllea  of,  graalernow  tlian  at  any  preTlooa  (lue,  Ac ...i..  IM 

aeroaallyonly  will  drive.  iDlo  white  man'awaya,  Ac 1» 

location  of,  much  superior.  In  all  reapMto.  (o  ftemer  retNTs- 


rcJalclBEoraEeDtor,  reaaoiia  for,  &o 

remoTol  of,  plan  for,  ancceaafDlh-  eEconted,  &a.-. 
lo  the  ralleja  of  tba  Little  and  Big  H 


seed.  Ac.,  foTEunilng,  laanad  to,  &o... 

■ttAa  V»3 ,  iKbe  ^lanllug  of,  Stc 

M\iain)i«b<«i«>\B*ax<A  ^- 


aboo^'bc  sDi&9^Ac%  UiNAxit  tat  lli^a  «hixwbwiiV  «u 
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D^iMiBi  Crow,  Montana,  sbould  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school,  Slo 116 

wear  white  man's  clothing 165 

soil  of  new  reservation  oC  light  iind  sandy,  Ac 153,154 

8absist«nce  supplies  of,  redaced,  &c 153 

unfortunate  results  of  cutting  down  rations  of,  Slo 158 

urged  to  do  a  little  fanning,  &c 158 

vigorous  policy  with.  Government  should  adopt, 4bC 166 

wheat,  first  attempt  of,  at  cultivation  of.  &.o ]5# 

know  nothing  about  thrashing  or  narv^ting  of,  &c 154 

wrong  done  to  agent  of,  by  the  law,  &«. 154 

death  rate  among,  considerably  increased 28 

deaths  among,  number  of.  See 328-846 

Devil's  Lake,  Dakota,  agency  buildings  of,  appropriation  for,  insufficient,  Suo, 76 

temporary'  and  dilapidated  log  houses, 

abandoned  by  the  mUitary ,  See 76 

an  experienced  white  farmer  should  be  flowed  for  every  twen- 

ty-nve  Indians,  &c 78 

another  wheat  stone  would  double  capacity  of  mill  and  reduce 

running  expenses  of  mill,  dice 75 

authority  asked  for  to  purchase  another  wheat  stone  for  mill . .  75 

carpenters  much  needed  by,  to  roof  houses,  Sec 76 

chances  are  that,  will  contmue  for  a  time  in  extreme  poverty.  76 

criminid  statistics  of,  dice 77 

farming  implements  purchased  by,  &o 75 

products  of,  &c 74-75 

heads  of  families  of,  number  of,  located  on  individual  claims, 

and  engaged  in  farming,  &c 74,75 

home  market  provided  for  wheat  product  of,  &,o 71 

Indian  Judges  for,  of  great  assisstanoe  in  maintaining  order..  76 
relieves  agent  of,  of  much  disagreeable  work 

^                                  and  odium  in  imposing  fines,  &o 76 

lawyers  required  to  sift  Indian  evidence,  &o 76 

police  force  of,  pay  of,  inadequate,  &c 76 

J  udges  of,  responsible  lor  attendance  of  children  at  the  schoola .  76 

mechanics  of,  employed  at  agency,  &c 76 

missionary  work  among,  happy  results  of,  dtc 77 

morals  of,  great  improvement  in.  &c 77 

much  labor  in  Arming  wasted  through  ignorance.  See 78 

new  land  broken  by,  onring  year.  Slc 75 

school  building,  necessity  of,  to  replace  the  one  destroyed 

by  fire,  &o 77 

no  agency  -building  of,  fit  for  an  employ 6  to  live  in.  dice 76 

longer  seek  seaTps,  but  give  bread  to  their  enemies,  &c 75 

profi table  employment  will  keep,  on  reservation  Sco 76 

reservation  of,  divided  into  three  school  districts.  See 76 

lands  embraced  within,  Sec 74 

portion  of,  set  apart  for  military  purposes,  Sec.  74 
should  be  conducted  as  an  extensive  Govern - 

ment  farm,  Sec • 78 

situation  of,  Sea 74 

survey  and  subdivision  of,  into  40*acre  tracts  . .  77 
revenue  of,  from  dry  buffalo  bones,  and  down  timber  of  res- 
ervation, Sec 75 

Saint  Joseph's  Society  among,  and  its  impressive  ceremonies.  77 

school,  industrial,  boarding  of,  for  boys  and  girls,  Ac 78 

of,  instruction  at,  Sec 77,78 

stock  distributed  among.  Sec .' 76 

taxes  and  rule  in  use  of  grist  mill  of  agency,  &c 75 

thrown  upon  their  own  industry  for  a  livelihood,  a  critical 

period  for  them 78 

total  receipts  from  sale  of  toll,  Sec.,  at  agency  of 75 

understana  the  necessity  for  labor,  and  work  to  secure  a  better 

condition  for  themselves,  Sec 78 

waj^s  of  miller  employed  at  agency  of,  &c 75 

disbursements  for,  by  the  Indian  Oflice,  rrom  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1884,  statement  of,  &c 280-289 

diseases  among,  all  caused  by  evil  spirits.  Sec  28 

educated,  difficulties  of,  upon  return  to  reservation,  See 506 

employment  should  be  provided  for,  dn)  506,507 

farming  implements,  teams,  and  farms  should  be  given  to,  Sec 507 

homes  for,  should  be  provided.  Sec 507 

most  of,  poor  and  without  resources.  Sec 507 

win  govern  the  ignorant.  Sec 506 

education  among,  should  not  be  confined  to  children  of,  &.o 507 

of,  amount  contributed  by  religious  societies  for.  Sec 328-346, 680-682 

rapidly  solving  Indian  problem.  Sec 506 

opensa  new  world  of  thought  and  opportunities.  Sec 507 

extra  farmers  among,  appropriation  Utr,  a  grana  start  in  the  right  direction,  Sec 507, 506 

families  of,  engaged  in  agriculture.  Sec 328-846 

civilized  pursuits.  Sec 328-846 

farms  and  houses,  should  be  taught  and  helpeil  to  make,  Sec 508 

females  of,  deimMiation  of,  ^c 505 

Flandreau,  Dakota,  a  part  of  the  Santees,  Sec 168 

becoming  permanent  settlers  of  their  land,  Sec  .,» 168 

churches  of,  regularly  attended  by.  See 168 

country  arounureservation  of.  well  bettied.  Sec 168 

deserve  great  credit,  and  ^ould  bo  encouraged,  but  not  too  much .  168 
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Indium,  Flandrcau.  Dakota,  tarniinfc  iiuplements  of,  aoo^l  Au]»ply  of.  A:c 1 

ISovemnieiit  aid  to,  Ac Ife < 

holiest  and  make  good  i'iliz«>iu«.  but  not  a»  enerieetic  ait  whitra,  4c  1 

lauda  of.  valiiablr.  iw 1 

number  and  location  of,  icv   1 

ruilroadH  run  throa>;b  lands  of.  dec ^ 

Flatbead.  Montana.  »kod<^.v  ofi  abould  Ik«  removed  to  a  more  central  location,  Stc —  1 

appro'pi iationn  fur,  in  fulfillment  of  atireemeni  witb,  Sec 

Carloa  band  of,  aupitort  and  civilization  of,  &c • 

.    ',                                                                               civilization  of,  evidemva  of.  Ac ^ 

steady  advancement  of.  in.  Arc 1 

'                                                                                    conduct  of,  excellent,  dec 1 

I                                                                                 court  of  Indian  otfenHeit  for,  ditHculties  in  establialiinj:.  &c | 

Juriiitliction  of.  Ace 

,                                                                              crimes  among,  rare,  dec ' 

I  :                                                                               famiiiif;  and  fsardens  of,  tlourishinc  condition  of.  dec ^ 

\  \                                                                               truvemment  should  aid  all  who  remove  to  reservation  of.  d:c j 

!                                                                               lumber,  product  of,  dtc ■ | 

•  munificent  appropriation  for  subsiatence  of.  d: c 

■  I  proverbial  love  ot,  for  the  soil  of  their  nativity,  dec 3 

removal  of,  to  their  reservation.  &c..  endeavors  toaccomplinh,  dec.        1 

oppoHe<lby  Chief  Carlos,  &c i 

report  of  Senate  special  committet.  respeotinK  acbools  of.  d:c ^ 

the   civllixrd   and 

STOHpemuM  con- 
it  ion  of,  &-C...  155.1 
right  of  way  granted  by,  to  Noithem  Pacific  Railroad  Company 

•  through  tiieu'  roaervation,  dec A^ 

schools  of,  flourishing  condition  of,  and  their  great  nsefnlneas.  dec .  Idfi. 

self-sustaiuing,  rapidly  becoming,  evidences  of,  dec 

tribal  relations  of,  policy  of  Government  to  alfoliah,  good  effects 

of,  6cv  

twenty  families  of,  havt^  agree<l  to  remove,  Sec 157. 

Fort  Belknap.  Mont.,  a  Iniarding  school  for.  oue of  the  first  objects  of  consideration. 

advancement  of,  in  certain  directions,  dec. 

advancing  tide  of  improvement,  forced  to  yield  to  the,  dec 

aJ«sociat ions  of,  with  whites  pleasant,  dec 

buildings  of  agency  of.  dilapidated  and  dangerous,  Slc 

capacity  of,  in  tillage,  drc 

causna  of  the  Imd  conduct  of.  dec 

change  of,  into  habits  of  industrA",  Sec 

crops  of,  flms  &o 

disagreeable  Job  to  pull  thniagh on  amount  appropriated,  dec. . 

escapo  death  only  by  riaid  economy,  dec 

farms  of,  diligently  and  well  worked.  Sec 158» 

faulty  legislation  of  Congress  for,  dec 

geiiefal  health  of, good,  dec. 
ordes  of  half-fe<l  women  and  cnildren  of,  daily  importone  agent 

•  foi  food.  d;c 

horse  tlesh  at  agency  of,  unsafe,  dec 

steading  and  ot  her  crimes  by,  very  rare.  Stc 

thieves  sell  whisky  to.  dec 

houses  of,  in  cold  weather,  kept  injuriously  hot,  d:c 15& 

large  number  of,  built  by,  dec 

quite  clean  and  dry,  dec 

I  nd  ian  police  force  of,  modei«t  ely  ancceaaf^l.  dec 

industry  of,  increased,  dec 

J  lands  ot,  broken  and  well  culti\'ated,  deo 

*  lumberindustry  of,  dec  

. ..  morality  of,  standard  of,dco 

1^;  no  misuonarj  work  among,  dec  

number  of,  sulistantially  the  same,  dec 

product  of  labor  of,  furnish  suflieient  supply  for  immediate 

wantsof,  dec 

quiet  and,  orderly,  change  of.  to,  fh»m  a  maraadioK  *iid  horse- 
stealing race,  dec 

reaervation  of.  boundaries  of,  not  neceaaary  to  indicate,  Ss.c 

sanitary  condition  ot.  See 

schools  of,  progreaa  of.  with  better  fiMilitiea  wonUI  be  Moce 

marked,  dec 

well  attended,  d;c 

aelf-Bustaining.  will  become  In  a  few  yeara  ^argtHy,  Ac 

stoves,  to  own,  an  ambition  of,  See 

superstitious  and  olingtoold  uaagea,  dee 

thirty  horse-thieves  hung  or  abot^  and  the  real  **akip"  the 

countr>-,  dec 

venereal  diaeaaes,  aevere  suffering  of,  fkom,  Sto 

Tigilanoe  committee  formed  princlpallj  of  eow-lMija  f&t  pre* 

tectlon  of  borse-fieah,  dec 

whisky  among,  leas  than  formerly,  Ae 

white  men,  under  similar  ooodltloBe  wooM  be  wna  thaa.  Sat. 
Furt  Berthold,  Dak.    acres  of  prairie  land  broken  and  aUottod  to  then  !■  Saen 

lota,  dec 

agrioDltnral  atatiatlca  of  rBaerratloa  of,  Ae II 

Ariokareea  oC,  indoatry  of,  Teir  beaeflelal  ia  ita  eflMi 

other  trlMi  of,  Ae ••....•••• 

indnatriona  aad  Ciithfhd,  fta 
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IndiaiM,  Fort  Bertbold,   Dak.,  Arickarees  of,  the  most  prosreaiiive  and  clear-sighted,  Ao. . .  80 

Canadian  Chippewas  deadly  enemies  of,  and  ndd  and  rob 

them,  dtc 80 

censas  of,  &o 79 

Cottonwood  lumber  sawed  and  wheat  ground  for,  and  wheat 

raised  by,  &o 80 

Gros  Ventres  of,  disposition  of. to  become  *'  white  men."  Sco.  80 
many  young  of,  'costame'*  in  original  Indian 

style.  &c 80 

hostility  of  Canadian  Chippowas  to,  force  them  to  maintain 

their  tribal  relations,  Sec 80 

missionary  work  among,  progressive,  Sec 80 

rejoicing  of,  over  plenteous  crops,  &c 79 

reservation  of,  adapted  for  stock-raising  and  farming  pur- 
suits, dec .^...  79 

comprises  both  hills  and  prairie  land,  &0T...  79 
set  apart  for  the  Arickarees,  Gros  ventreav 

and  Mandan  Indians 79 

school  statistics  of  agency  of,  &o 80 

schools  of,  instruction  of  children  in,  Sco 80 

seceders  firom,  wish  to  return  to  agency  of.  See 79 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  agreed  to  cede  portion  of  reservation,  &c 107,108 

anxious  to  possess  land  In  severalty,  &o 108 

averse  to  sending  their  children  to  school,  Sec 108 

bonndiaries  and  description  of  territory  proposed  to  be  ceded,  &e. .  108 
court  of  Indian  offenses  at  agency  of,  unable  to  organize  the,  &€..  108, 109 

crops  of,  look  well  and  promising.  Sec 108 

farming  of,  progress  in.  &c '. ^08 

statistics  of,  dice 108 

farms  of,  yield  of,  &c 108 

gambling  universal  among,  and  difficult  to  break  up,  Sec 109 

honse-bu ilding  of,  &.o 108 

Indian  police  force  of,  efficiency  of,  d^ 109 

medicine  men  of,  say  the  school  is  "  bad  medicine,"  See 108 

no  drunkenness  and  few  crimes  amoin;,  Sic 109 

missionary  work  on  reservation  of;  &c 109 

one  school  only  on  reservation  of.  See 108 

*  polygamy  and  war  and  scalp-dances  among,  broken  up,  Sat 108, 109 

progress  of  children  of,  in  education.  Sec 108 

promised  lands  in  severalty,  Ac 108 

religiously  inclined,  and  should  be  Christlanizpd,  Sec 109 

reservation  of,  location  and  area  of 107 

school  statistics  of.  Sec 108 

settlement  of  whites  upon  reservation  of.  Sec 108 

standard  of  morals  of,  Ac 109 

Fort  Peck,  Mont.,  aqueduct  over  Poplar  Creek  on  reservation  of,  Ac 100 

court  of  Indian  offenses  for,  of  much  practiciU  value,  Ac 161 

dirty,  ragged  boys  and  girls,  hundreds  of,  running  wild  in  camp, 

and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  Ac « 161 

harvest  of,  abundant,  Ac 100 

hides  of  horses  of,  purchased  by  traders,  Ac 160 

irrigating  ditches  on  reservation  of,  cost  of,  Ac 159 

work  on,  all  performed  by. .  100 

lands  of,  value  of,  increased  by  irrigating  ditches,  Ac 100 

outlook  of,  very  promising,  Ac 161 

poverty  and  plenty  of,  duringpast  year 160 

school  *and  missionary  work  among,  Ac. 161 

facilities  of,  not  equal  to  the  demand,  Ac 161 

starving  condition  of,  reports  of,  greatly  exaggerated,  Ac 160 

sun-dance  of,  a  thing  of  the  past.  Ac 161 

Fort  Yuma,  Ariz.,  drunkenness  of.  punishment  of,  Ac .      45 

Fox,  or  Musquakie,  Iowa,  census  of.  Ac 144 

conduct  of.  exceedingly  good,  Ac 14A 

drinking  among,  li^ht  Ac 145 

farming  statistics  of,  Ac 144, 145 

females  of,  taught  to  cut  and  make  their  own  garments,  Ac.  145 
for  honesty,  Ac,  rank  with  merchants  above  the  white 

man,  Ac 146 

grazing  and  farming  lands  of,  Ac 144 

health  of.  good,  Ac 145 

industrial  day-school  of,  gradually  growing  larger,  Ac 145 

lands  of,  one-third  timber,  Ac 144 

large  tracts  of.  owned  by  individuals,  Ac 144 

live  in  harmony  with  themselves  and  white  neighbors,  Ao.  145 

no  trouble  eitHer  to  State  or  National  GovemmenL  Ao 145 

progress  of,  in  civilization  and  education,  considenble,  Ac.  145 

quiet  and  law-abiding  people,  Ac 145 

fQndsof,  held  by  Government  in  lien  of  investment,  statement  of,  Ao 277 

held  in  trust  for,  by  the  United  States,  statementof,  Ac 274 

good  faith  should  be  kept  with  them  on  part  of  Government, «Ac 67 

Government  property  on  reKervationn  of,  not  required  by,  to  be  remov^  or  sold,  Ao.  265 

Grande  Ronde,  Oregon,  agricultural  and  stock-raising  people,  Ac 185 

appropriation  for,  manner  of,  injurious  t«,  Ao 186 

should  he  i>pecitic,  Ac 186 

buildings  at  agency  uf,  unfit  for  use,  Ac 185 

cattle  of,  of  a  veryflne  quality.  Ac 185 

civil  government' well  organized  at  agency  of,  Ao 186 


e  BouAc,  UreMuu,  cuDfonu  liiciixomgand  UiiiuK  of  while  n*n,  ten... 

caait  of  Indlno  olTeniiH  «  astacy  of,  mloa  ot.  motorfi,  tt.. 

irapa  of.  tlria  toA  qjulHjot,  Ice 

ilirBlltDfE'iiaiuii*  for  emplnyte  ■!  ■pmrj'  of.  aad  ibop  *H 

each  fiunily  at.  li«^  In   I'uowB  iioium  apon  laod  allDttMl  U 

«iin.»reotfn»iaia*oi;'^/""^*"i.*'''^'.'.''i!;;;;r.;.',','! 

bnalDR  mwhlDeri' of,  i-inert*iaiaaiiaKlnt:.  &i' 

of.  vcrjcmlltahle.  *.■ - 

iDiy  af.  >D  ImpoHant  rinnanl.  Ik 


Indiutiyar  will  Improve.  *heiiIlieirlBUdil*n>nrv*j(dml 
r'of.'Vli'iniiiy  


bociiM  il,  M  eooil  u  in 

Indiuitryof --'"■ 

■llnlrd.  A 

Miporvjiiiou  of  Piirlber  0: 

DO  iDillio  policH  nt  mencv  ol,  iic 

not  bencUii-il  bv  mmri  oF  indlBn  otMweii.  iio 

prmceaUe  (Dd  ludiutrioiH.  <tc  

pbvKlohii  nt  ■Ki'DC'v.  krnC  bnav  In  »t(rniliiis  dck.  Itc 

■c&ool  m  le'iKv  of.  DiuW  ohiTjie  at  the  Cmliiolu;  Hiuani  of 

Bennlk'liur  Order.  &c 

wear  rlliit'D'udnwi,  410 

viHiot!  iiullinn  fur^  broediof"  purpoau  ne»ded  b)\  »c_. . 


Gnw  Tfrntra  lod  Aulnabotue.  Mi>u1ub,  UrKr  nnmberor  Iiimwa  bnllt  bv.  A^ 

Groa  Ventre  aod  UaudaD.  UakoU.  iwoliuDilirdor.  aoctdvd  toFnrt  BafurdAKeu;... 

QroaTentre,  HantuiB.  chanEB  of.  iuto  iDduMriuiu  habit*,  &o... 

Onll  Lako,  SIinni>«U,  ueiuiw  or.  ii; 

coauirv  of.  hUlDK  raiddl.v  irith  hanl.v  idooerra,  &c - 

KbllCB.  it  iio«  alopped.  will  l«ad  in  n- 

Ullatlon.&c 

TDamlnic  prapenaltlcH  of,  abould  beooonnerpd.  ^c ..,,.--- 

B«tnptaD  and  CBrllileKndimtoaDtiHif:,  Id  private  familiea.guod  reinlta  <>r.  &c SH 

homMtead  ontrlM  by,  of  pnblio  UiUla 

houeateada  for,  without  lt>e  or  cnniniiaidoa.  act  proTldioi;.  Stc - .....W.iK- 

to  bo  hrld  In  truat  by  UoTernment  for  towuty-Hve  vrara  for  mle  owjanl 

beneHt  o(,  acf  pIvTidiuK.  *  "' 


patented  to,  at  pipIratlDn  of  twanty-flTe  yeara.  act  pn>Tldin(,  * 
Boopa  Tallvy,  California,  acTeaee  of  Lutda  of,  under  onlUtatkni  not  to  great  aa  I 

adiiltr.  ■wftldod  lothflr  Idola."  *c 

agrut-ybuildlnsKOf.  ludllBplilatc<l  aod  wreKhed  condllii 

old.  only  muderalp  unm  required  foi 

ivpain.  will  delerionttr,  &( 


of.  ..niplo. 


Ltpreat  of  GOTi^mnient  to  lelai 
exprhoDCed  and  faltbfol,  ^— 


aalary  of  em^oy^of.  ridlcDlouiiy  low,  tie 

iricultunt  prodiictaor,  niaal  Id  ths  aaoal  ^pM.  &e 

tliKed  depredationaDonuuiitpdby.  repurta  of  InTeatifalloa 


landi  In  i 


ahocild  be  poatpaaed 
antll  naarrallon  b« 
aceaiMely  aoTTpred. 

apprpDtlcpaof.  atiHKDcv.dldiiotworkwdl.  «:e 

butllltluclvlllud,  ^ ...       

cpnana.  roniprplienaiTP  of.  aboutd  be  nudo,  Ac 

condlllini  of,  attPBIloB  of  Departmpnt  called  to.  Ao 

ciowdlDS  ol  whilo  men  uiHm  laoda  of  abandaned  rewm- 

edapation  cf,  praoilcBl  reaulta  of,  fkr'fi 

rendaandfanillTaniiuoallleaor,  *o 

Rtadnal  pitlBotion  of,  |>n>tpect  ot.  Ilc 

great  clian^  nay  bp  made  in  rondltloo  of^  1 

of  rraprrailon  at  month  of  Klamath.  &e 

horip-power,  want  of,  iD  bRnlnji.  damaclng.  Ac 

huDtlDJT  and  fl^lDi;  Lhe  ^nerai  aopport  of,  &0 * 

mpdiclDentPDamons.  InflaenoeaDt  Ac 

morale  i>r,Ui,  An 

not  too  abundantly  (applied  witb  thh  verU'a  naia,  *«... 

peaceable  ind  wpllbehBTBi].  Iko "V.V.. 

pnpll*  of  aRCDCy  nchool  of,  baoefnl  punptoa  of  Bfha  at 

fbrnllT  opOB,  Aa 

alDCstaSaMaaBd  IsAUkHMaat 

reaervatlon  ot  anr»-Pj  of,  nrwfa  danhta  aa  to  aoouaw  at- 

aboold  ba  eat«fUl7  i«TlM<  *e. . 

anllen  and  snaplcloaa  Ingeneial,  A« 
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indiaDf ,  Hoopa  Valley,  Calirornia,  iiniuaal  and  anexpeoted  rains  rain  part  of  hay  crop  of,  &o.  55 

well  armed  and  under  no  control  woataoever.  &c 55 

white  man'H  aggressions,  upon,  and  saperoilions  disregard 

of  rightsof,  See .' '- 54 

whisky  traffic  among,  Sco 53 

work  occasionally  for  white  men,  See  55 

worst  vices  of  white  men  adoptc^d  by,  dec 55 

hospital  baildings  shoold  be  erected  for,  on  reservations 29 

hooses  built  for,  number  of.  See 828-846 

occupied  by,  number  of,  &,o 328-846 

how  to  help  the.  Agent  Lightner's  opinions  as  to,  ice 166 

Haanto,  KewMex^,  band  of,  discontent  of,  causes  of,  Sco 175 

idlene«s  among,  the  mother  of  sin  and  crime,  &c 78 

industrial  education  among,  must  be  extended  to  adults,  &c 508 

schools  of,  in  States,  children  of,  sent  to,  Sco 504 

cost  per  capita  of  pupils  in.  &c  ..  ^.  504 

f^ood  results  of  sending  children  of,  to,  dec 504 

es  held  for,  by  the  United  States,  statement  of.  Sec...:  275 
Iowa  and  Sao  and  Fox,  Indian  Territory,  agitation  of,  for  removal  to  the  Indian  Terri* 

tory.  See 146 

Iowa.  Indian  Territory,  agricultural  implements  scantily  supplied  to.  &c 188 

anxious  to  have  all  tbeij'  people  to  settle  with  them.  See 138 

Black  Bobs,  Sec.,  among,  self-supporting.  Sec, 138 

and  Absentee  Shawnees  settled  among,  See 138 

census  of,  See 1 38 

farming  statistics  of.  Sec 138 

habits  and  progress  of.  Sec 146 

half-breeds  of.  claim  another  allotment  of  lands  after  squander- 
ing a  former  one,  dec 138 

once  received  lands  and  squandered  them.  See. .  138 

indulge  in  intoxicating  drhik,  dec   146 

interest  on  proceeds  fVom  sale  of  lands  of,  to  ba  paid  them  as 

annuity  yearly.  di;c 188 

lease  of.  for  cattle  grazing,  dec 188 

opposea  to  alloting  any  of  their  lands  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 

to  the  half-breeds,  dtc 138 

privations  and  hardships  of.  many,  dec 138 

proceeds  of  sale  of  lands  uf,  to  be  placed  in  United  States 

Treasury,  dec 138 

propose  to  ouild  school-houses,  dec,  with  the  interest  on  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  of  lands  of,  dec .• 138 

sell  their  lands  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  See 188 

reservation  of,  aud  its  boundaries,  dec 138 

unusually  industrious,  energetic,  and  thriving.  See 146 

Jacarilla  and  Mescalero,  New  Mexico,  decision  of  Government  in  favor  of,  respect- 
ing disputed  lands,  dec 176 

disputes  of,  with  whites  over  certain  valuable 

lands.  Sec 176 

entitled  to  lands  in  dispute,  dec 176 

lands  of,  bounded  by  wire  fence,  dec 176 

broken  this  summer,  dec 176 

supplies  of,  failure  of  Congress  to  make  ap- 

propi:|atioES  in  time  for,  dec 177 

Jacarilla  Apaches,  New  Mexico,  as  a  class,  confirmed  drunkards,  dec 175 

tribe,  restless  and  shiftless,  dec 175 

children  of,  at  school,  very  apt  and  learn  quickly,  dec .  177 
court  of  Indian  oflfenses  tor,  organized  but  not  in  op- 

eration,d:c  177 

crops  of,  good,  dec 176 

customed  in  cases  of  death,  dec 177 

farming  of,  fairly  successful,  dec 176 

fifth  removal  of,  within  fifteen  years,  dec 176 

food  example  of  Mescaleros  upon,  dec 175 

ndian  police  force  of  agency  of,  efficient,  dec 177 

pay  of,  too  small..  177 
informed  that  they  must  confine  themselves  to  their 

reservation,  &c 175 

lands  of  reserve  of,  restored  to  the  public  domain^  dec .  299 
sufficient  foi  farming  and  stock-raising  pur- 
poses, dec 176 

under  cultivation,  dec 176 

loud  complaints  of,  at  the  delay  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies, dec •   177 

new  reservation  of,  has  good  grazing  grounds,  dec..  175 

no  excuse  fur  leaving  their  reservation.  See 175 

obiect  to  improvements  without  guarantee  of  the 

land  as  their  o^jni,  dec 176 

removed  to  reservation  of  Mescalero  Apaches  and 

consolidated  with,  dec 175 

San  Pablo,  principal  chief  of 175 

stock  growing  of,  first  attempt  at>  by,  dec 176 

tincin,  their  favorite  drink,  sKill  of,  in  its  manufact- 
ure, dec 175 

trouble  with,  expected  by  agent  of,  in  breaking  them 

into  civilized  habits,  dec '. 175 

school  work  of,  dec 177 

vital  statistics  of  agency  of,  dec 175,176 

Kaw,  Indian  Territory,  located  on  Osage  reservation,  dec 126 


>,  Rlckupoo.  ladlin  TerTibnT.  allatineiitDt  Uoda  lo.  Dudertteatr  dTIMI. 

Klckapoo,  lova  nod  Foi.  Indlim  Tarritor}'.  oDinrpuMd  moBroM  oC  for  nlUe  nii- 

Siokipcw/KiiDiurapuvpTiitJonV  ic'raU)  limeDt  orii^ 

Elowa  and  CbevenDr.  ^diui  Terrilair.  tine  of  rcHnrHi  af.  (haold  be  •eUled.  fce. . . . 

Kiowa,  Cominvhr,  and  Apache,  Indian  Tsiritot?,  called  "btankol  (iibca,"BalCU'td' 

cMtle  or,  lUacoTored  with  Gonn- 

DQiint  brand  baniedoDI- 

tamed    <nl  of  putan, 

pnytd    span    b;  ill 

with  OoTarnmeat  brud.  ud 
Uie  propartj  of  Indlau.  > 

cKtKD*  dm*  adored  b.r.  &e 

j^radnaUr  leamiOK  aod   adoptiaf 

fllTlllaJd  way*,  40 

havo  abandoDfd  maaj  of  tteir  mt- 

made    Bood    pTDne**    dan 

loTlDE  the  pUu.  4c...  . 

belfonand  bnfiaparcfaaHd  fin.  lad 

dallTered  to,  ic 

boUa.  and  other  cattle  cf. 
tamed  looMOd  Uw  Wlcb. 
11*,  40 U 

few,  to -..'.-.. 

livclnhomu,  *o 

man;  of.  cnltlTale  the  ufl.  4c 

paalDTe  for  cattle  of,  utliaiU;  ta 
iBcloAe.Ac  E 

ot»:c'..'... 

bDT1IFd,&C. 

uotliukiHd. 

of.  cattle  turned  Intcwbcn 

IncloHcd,  4d......-.>.p. 

Khoola  fbr  childt«n  of.  In  tncMW- 

well-fencfd  fleidsor.  4c 

,  claim  of,  that  Cherenne  Boicrve  line  ahoiild  be  faitbci 

have  danced  Ich  thlajMirthan  naoal,  4c 

medicine  dance  among,  DDCof  tbeir  nHMt  Inpoitant  annual 

of-  p^rforrneil  on  the  plalaa,  away  frov  the 

regardM    by.  ai  nrecaaur  to  beallfa  aad 

gurcws  In  war  and  the  chaae.  4c 

aDlTrHDgB  of.  Id  perfarmlnfi  modlclne  danoe.  &c 

trouble  made  bv,  on  WeateracaltlBtnU.&o..  

id\richlta.1ndlauTtnitorr.iUHIIatedIHbeaDf.amaoyor.  dalB 

partuf  Chryenne  Reoerre.  4c... 

■Kenc y  of,  oenaua  of  affiliated  tiibca 

of.io 

cbuRh  for.  boilt  br  Central  Epb- 
copnldiocMeofNcw  Fork,  4c.. 

com  crop  of,  Tery  light,  4c 

oropaof,  planing  of.  nufliilBhed.4c. 

planted  by  acboolchtldrenot. 

emploTmentof  aamaQyof,a«  fanda 

would  allow,  4kj 1 

hrmlng   operatloiH  oC  better  K- 

pott  ofipnimtMA,  4e 

fMlsbtlu  «nt«rpiiiiM  >aioDg,4c.. 

health  oTgood,  &a 

boapita)  liir,  mnoh  needed,  4c 

vnald  rappott  tb«  Ib- 
daeaaa  it  white  die- 

tndlMi  poUce  fcn«  of  TJatm  «C 

work  at,  Tnr  aallalfciitoiTi  4*. .. 

medlelne  bcd  of.  InfliMMe  at,  ttttl 

■""Kol  af  ^tb« 

t.  *• 

tti'SSMiiS'i'i.. 

--  <— —' star  <  »a.I:. 
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ianss  Klamath,  Oregon,  all  forms  of  idolatry,  anperstition,  and  pagan  prejudioea  broken  up 

•                  among.  &c 188 

arta  of  civilization,  intense  desire  of,  for 188 

anthority  of  accent  of,  fully  established.  Sec 187 

bridge  to  be  bailt  over  8pi'<Mnie  River  on  reservation  of,  &c 186 

bnrial  services  and  ontnts  of.  ico 1^8 

court  of  Indian  offenses  at  agency  of,  continually  improving,  &c. .  187 

death  rate  among,  large,  &c ; 189 

deaths  of.  chiefly  m)m  lung  complaints,  causes  of.  See IM 

falling  of  Williamson  Bridge  on  reservation  of,  Slo 186 

fanning  of,  success  and  failnres  of,  &o 188 

fk«ighting  enterprii»es  o^  Ac 188 

horses  and  fine  cattle  of,  &c 188 

impediments  to  th<i  establishment  of  police  ragnlations  and  author- 
ity among,  &c  187 

Indian  police  force  at  agency  of,  badly  paid,  dec 187 

very  active  and  useful ,  Slc 187 

industrious,  energetic,  and  temperate.  &c 188 

many 'well-built  houses  and  many  well-fenced  ranches  of,  Sec 188 

natives  of,  naturally  unfit  for  j ndicial  positions,  Sco 187 

new  bridge  built  on  reservation  of,  &e '186 

new  school  boarding-house,  completion  of,  at  agency  of,  an  event  of 

unusual  interest,  &c 186 

description  of.  &o 186 

old  dress,  dances,  doctors,  mode  of  living,  &c.,  abandoned  by.  &c.  188 

polygamy  and  wife  beating  abandoned  by,  Sco .' 188 

progressive,  but  opposed  to  fV^qnent  changes,  Sec 187 

pxogressof,  in  Christianity,  &c... 188.189 

in  civilization,  Sio 188 

review  of  year  at  agency  of,  &.o 186 

sanitary  condition  of,  d&c 1189 

school  stati  sti cs  of ,  &  c . .'. 1 87 

should  be  freed  from  and  protected  against  the  polluting  inlln- 

ences  of  immoral  men,  &c 189 

struggles  of,  against  giving  up  allegiance  to  their  cbiefs,  Sec 187 

suitable  hospital  accommodations  needed  by,  Sco 189 

Klamath  River,  i  n  California,  allotment  of  lands  in  severity  to,  suspended,  &o 30 

Kootenay,  Montana,  appropriations  for,  in  fuUfiUment  of  agreement  with.  Sec 268 

right  of  way  granted  by,  to  Xorthem  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 

through  their  reservation,  Sec 263 

Lake,  Washington  Territory,  making  every  effort  to  support  themselves.  See 208 

one  of,  who  murdered  an  Okanagan,  on  trial.  Sec 204 

(See  Colville.) 

lands  and  funds  held  in  trust  for,  by  the  United  States,  statement  of^  &o 274 

in  severalty  should  be  given  to,  dec 508 

leasing  of,  should  be  put  on  proper  basis , 10 

of,  increased  cultivation  of 5 

no  expenses  of  sale  of,  to  be  deducted  trom  price  of,  &c 265 

retseipts  and  disbursements  of  Indian  Ottice  on  ficcount  of  sales  of,  statement 

of,  Ac 279 

timber  and  other  depredations  on,  legislation  required  to  prevent 12 

La  Pointe,  Wisconsin,  agent  of,  does  not  exercis«^  much  personal  innuence  upon.  dec.  225 

only  able  at  intervals  to  visit  different  reservations 

of,  d:c 225 

apathy  and  want  of  ambition  among.  Sec 225 

domestic  improvements  of.  on  certain  reservations,  d:c 225 

improvement  of,  at  agency  of.  not  very  marked.  Sec 225 

lands  of,  acreage  of,  under  cultivation,  some  improvement  of. 

Sec  225 

logging  operations  by.  Sec 42 

lynch  law  a  proper  cure  fpr  whisky  selling  among.  See 225 

middlemen  in  the  sale  of  whisky  to,  Sec ^25 

money  acquired  by,  from  logging,  in  some  cases,  advantage- 

ousiv  invested.  Sec 225 

no  sneering  fh>Di  want  among  bands  at  agency  of,  dec 225 

unusual  sickness  among,  except  among  Lac  du  Flambeaus.  225 

only  serious  criminal  act  among,  caused  by  whisky,  dec 226 

present  condition  of,  a  drawback  to  the  education  of  children 

of,  dec 225.226 

prosecution  <if  persons  selling  liquor  to,  dec 225 

robbed  and  debased  by  whisky  middlemen,  dec 225 

schools  of,  attendance  at,  not  regular  and  continuous.  Sec 225 

optional  with  the  children,  dec 226 

no  compulsion  used  to  secure  attendance  at,  dec. ..  226 

seem  to  realize  importance  of  education,  dec 226 

whisky  the  great  curse  of.  dec 225 

large  treaty  indebtedness  by  Government  to,  for  educational  purposes,  dec 507 

law  for  the  protection  of,  dec 682-4S84, 724. 725 

lazy  and  improvident,  but  why? 78 

legislation  of  Congress  respecting,  during  first  session  of  Forty -eighth  Congress 257-267 

Lemhi,  Idaho,  African.  Japanese,  or  Chinaman  stand  better  chance  of  conversion 

than  the,  dec no 

anegro  suspected  of  selling  liquor  to^  dec '  UO 

boarding  scnool  for  chiltin- n  of.  authorized,  dec 110 

children  of,  sboold  be  sent  to  Fort  Hall  school,  dec 504 

Chinamen  secretly  supply,  with  whisky,  dec 110 

farms  of,  location  of,  dec ^ 100 
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Indians.  Leoilil,  Idaho.  famiA  of.  worked  an  well  nnd  profitably  aa  farma  by  white  men.  4be...  Ml 

farm  statistics  of,  &c • IK 

freight  enterprises  among,  dus U' 

gambling  among,  retards  progress  of,  See W 

prevails  among,  to  a  great  extent,  &c lH 

grass  and  farm  land  of,  sufficient  for  school  of,  &^ IN 

gailtT  of  two  offenses  against  whites,  &o IV 

health  of,  very  good,  d&c. IV 

horse- stealing  among,  instances  of.  getting  fbwerevery  year.  Sic Ui 

Indian  police  force  of,  discharged  for  inoompetenoy,  &c U 

Jack  Grouse  plays  highwayman  and  is  sqaeiched,  &c Q 

lands  of.  increased  area «f,  under  ooltivation.  &o Ifl^Ut 

suitable  for  farming,   with  plenty  of    water  for  irrigatiBg 

pnrposes .*.  U 

missionaries  soonld  be  sent  to,  &c IH 

natural  craving  for  excitement  of,  finds  gratification  in  card-playing, 

horse-racing.  Sec U 

Nes  Percys  and  Flatheads  visit,  every  summer  for  gambling  parposes. 

bad  effects  of,  Ac .* M 

no  Indian  police  on  reservation  of,  ScAi 11 

missionary  work  among,  &c % 11 

offenses  by  whites  against,  &c 11 

one  case  of  horse-stealing  by,  &.c II 

ongoo<l  terms  with  their  neighbors 11 

only  two  offenses  by,  against  whites.  Sec 11 

punishment  of  white  roan  for  selling  I iqnor  to,  &c 11 

removal  of,  to  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Sea 51 

reservation  of,  boundary  ]iu«e  of,  imperfect,  indefinite.  Slc 10 

should  be  made  cert  ain  or  definite,  ami 

be  surveyed,  &c H 

£xecu  tive  order  of  Febmary  12, 1875,  concerning  the,  &.c .  10 

proportioii  of  mountain  and  farming  land  of,  Ac K 

situation  and  area  of,  ice Id 

school  facilities  of,  See SI 

should  be  encouraged  as  farmers,  and  to  enlarge  their  fields.  See 1M,11 

viUl  sUtistics  of.  &e 11 

•         water  plentiful  on  reservation  of.  Sec II 

white  men  anxious  to  stamp  oat  the  liquor  traffic  among.  Sec II 

Wind  Klver  Buck  steals  a  horse  belonging  to.  Sec 11 

liabilities  of  the  United  States  to.  under  treaty  stipulations,  statement  ot  Stc 21^-37 

Lipan,  Texas,  embraced  in  Tonkawa  Agency,  Sec. IfT-li 

liquor  to,  sale  of  intoxicating,  the  only  effectual  remedy  of,  &c i 

liquors  to,  sale,  bartei,  or  donation  ofiact  prohibiting  and  punishing,  dec.. 96 

Lower  BmI6,  Dakota,  crops  of.  all  iQ,iured  by  drought,  Sec 7 

Grovemment  should  provide  employment  for  younr  men  and 

women  of,  returning  fh>m  Hampton  and  Cariiale,  He '* 

Hampton  scholars  of,  employed  at  agencv  of,  dko T< 

finally  drift  into  ol^  barbaroua  wajv ' 

find  (lifflculty  in  obtaining  employment.  * 

Indian  police  force  of,  too  small,  See '< 

loff  houses  erected  by,  dec  7 

missionary  work  among,  good  results  of,  dee 7^ 

numbers  of,  from  camps  on  White  Biver,  moved  to  Little  Bend 

and  Medicine  Creek Ti 

reluctant  to  send  children  to  school,  &o  7< 

school  at  agency  of,  maintained  for  ten  montha  daring  year. ..  7^ 

better  diapoeition  ^f  Indians  towards,  dec 7^ 

of,  improving,  &c 71 

stock  to,  autnority  asked  for,  to  issue,  dec 73 

Xurani,  Washington  Territory,  a  farming'  and  home-loving  people,  dec SU 

area  and  situation  of  reservation  of,  ^tc 2U 

•                                                               both  industrious  and  intelligent,  dec SU 

cattle,  horses,  hoffs,  and  poultry  of,  &:o SU 

excellent  farms  of.  dec SU 

farming  crops,  heavy,  dec SU 

good  dwellings  and  bams  of,  dec  SU 

lands  of,  three-fourths  of,  excellent  agricultural  land. .  SU 

number  of,  dec SU 

reservation  of,  at  tached  to  TuliUip  Agency Sl> 

Mackinac,  Michigan,  drunkenness  the  bane  of.  dec IC 

efforts  of  asents  of,  to  inauce  them  to  go  on  and  cultivate  Uukid..  iC 

encouraged  to  get  better  houses  and  to  take  omre  of  themaelrea.  1^ 

make  schools  more  efficient,  fto.v.... 117 

farming,  fishing,  and  lumbering  of,  dec IIT 

fishing  by.  yields  them  but  a  precarious  support,  Sto K< 

Individual  industry  encouraged  among,  dec 147 

isolated  and  poor,  dec IIT 

land  allotted  to,  Sec 14? 

money,  tools,  etc..  furnished  to,  under  proviskma  of  treirtles 

which  will  soon  expire.  See .*.....  14« 

lands  of,  thousands  of  acres  of,  not  yet  allotted,  dco 14* 

love  fishing  and  will  not  give  it  up,  Ao IIT 

must  soon  depend  upon  uemselvea,  &o 10 

necessities  of,  stimulating  the  young  to  got  laml,  dte .«  MT 

uet  crops  of,  not  so  large  aa  last  year.  See '  VB 

%c\vqkA  %\aX\%WcA  ^^«u& ,.„^ Ml 
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ans,  MadisoD,  Washington  Territory,  fishing  and  hunting  and  gathering  berries  aooroes 

of  support  of,  &c 213 

reserration  of,  atta<Aed  to  Tnlalip  Agency,  Ac 213 

covered  with  heavy  growth  of  timber .  218 
sawmills  and  logging  camps,  workln,  principal  sup* 

portof,  &.C 213 

very  little  fanning  done  by,  Ac 213 

Handan,  Dakota,  number  of,  secedea  from  fttym  FortBerthold  Agency,  and  now  wish 

toretom,  &o ". 79 

male,  number  oil  engaged  in  civilized  pursuits.  Sec 328-346 

Sales  of,  scorn  labor  as  ignoble,  &c 505 

aqui,  Kew  Mexico,  aneestors  of,  called  "Hapitus"  by,  &.o 180 

agency  of,  consolidated  with  Na vi^o  Agency 180 

called  b V  agent  of,  and  known  by  name  of  ' '  Makis, ''  Slc 180 

decay  of  race  of,  f4inses  of,  dice 181 

domestic  arts  of,  &c 181 

ganleu  prodnctH  of,  Ate 181 

bonnes  of,  weather-beaten,  dingy,  and  filthy,  dec 180 

location  of,  dice 180 

original  plan  of  villages  of,  6lc 180 

origin  of  name  of,  d&c 180 

remnants  of,  of  the  early  housebuilding  race  of  Indians,  ito...  180 
seven  villages  of,  of  stone-built  houses,  upon  "  Mesa  Mount- 
ains,*' &c 180 

medical  treatment,  number  of,  who  have  received,  &o 238-346 

Menomonee,  Wisconsin,  attached  to  Green  Bay  Agency,  &c 222 

boarding-schools  of,  &c  222 

expenditures  for  seed  for.  &.c 222 

farming  almost  wholly  abandoned  by,  a  few  years  ago,  ico...  232 

farms  of,  small.  &c 222 

farm  to  some  extent  in  summer.  Sec 222 

Government  should  take  active  measures  to  save  foreats  be- 
longing to,  &c 222 

f^reat  quantity  of  standard  green  pine  belonging  to.  Sue 222 

ncreased  interest  of.  in  farming  pursuits.  Sec 222 

in  winter,  engage  in  lumbering,  &c 222 

lumbering  enterprises  of.  Sec 222 

number  of,  &c    222 

pine  forests  of,  exposed  to  destruction  by  fire,  Sec 222 

reserve  of,  in  Shawano  County,  &4; 222 

standing  green  pine  of,  if  sold,  and  funds  placed -at  interest, 

would  make  tnbe  self-sm»taining  financially,  Sco 222 

Hescalero  Apaches,  New  Mexico,  children  of,  at  school,  very  apt  and  loam  quickly.  Sec .  177 

court  of  Indian  offenses  of,  organized  but  not  yet  in 

operation.  Sec  '. 177 

crops  of,  good,  &.0  178 

custom  o^  in  cases  of  death,  Sec 177 

farming  of,  fairly  successful.  Sec 176 

lands  of,  snfiicient  for  farming  and  stock-raising  pur- 
poses. Sec  176 

under  cultivation,  d:c 176 

loud  complaints  of,  at  delay  in  obtaining  supplies,  Sec .  177 

Indian  police  force  of  agency  of,  &c 177 

pay  of,  too  small.  Sec 177 

San  Juan,  principal  chief  of.  Sec 176 

San  Juan's  bano  of,  constructed  a  new  irrigating 

ditch  for  reservation.  Sec 176 

school  work  of.  Sec 177 

stock-growing,  first  attempt  at  by,  Sec 176 

vital  statistics  of  agency  of;  &c...' 176, 176 

Methows,  Washington  Territory,  peaceable  and  cultivate  the  soil  in  a  smaU  way.  Sec .  203 

(«MColvUle.)  . 

Mexican  Kickapoo,  Indian  Territory,  agricultural  implements,  partially  supplied  with .  138 

should  l>e  issued  to  the 

men.  Sec 130 

Black    Bobs  and  Absentee   Shawnees   settled 

among.  Sec 138 

censusof,  Arc 138 

composed  of  Kickapoos  and  Pottawatomies,  Sec.  188 

crafty  and  shrewd  traders,  ^-c 138 

drones  of,  would  oppose  the  issue  of  fiarmhig 

implements  in  lieu  of  rations.  Sec  139 

faniiing  statistics  of,  &c 138 

fencing  of,  burned.  &c    138 

laud  cul ti  vated  by  Government  farmer  rented  to.  138 
minority  of,  opinised  to  receiving  Canning  imple* 

ments  from  Government  in  lien  of  rations,  Sec .  138 

ponies,  well  supplied  with.  Sec 138 

Fottawatomies  among,  left  their  reservation  dur- 
ing civil  war  and  went  to  Mexico,  Sec  138 

rations  should  be  issued  to  head  of  families.  &c.  188, 130 

old  women  of.  Sec...  138, 139 

reservation  of.  and  its  boundaries,  Ac 138 

school  and  other  buildings  at  agency  of,  old  and 

dilapidated.  Arc 138 

HchuoLs  for,  strenuously  opposed  by.  Scjd 188, 140 

"school no  good,"  say,*Jlcc  ...<. 188 
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Indians,  Mille  Lac.  Minnesota,  an  ever  diaaatisfled  and  much  to  be  pitied  commonity,  caoaea 

of,  &c 

ci^naatt  and  location  of,  &c 

Sandy  Lake  and  Gull  Lake  bands  of,  should  be  removed  to  White  Earth 

reservation.  Minneaota,  &c 

missionariea  to,  nnmbtTuf,  &c 

reports  of,  Sm 

Misaion,  of  California .  a  bill  for  the  relief  of,  fails  before  Congresa,  ice 

suits  in  c^e^ment  a  gainst,  &c 

Mission,  of  Sonthem  California,  aggrefrate  acres  of  land  in  reaervationa  of. 

agricaltural  implements  to,  good  effecta  of  fhmiah- 

ing.  &o... 

agriculture  of,  very  limited,  &c 

an  ejectment  case  againat  100  ol  of  San  Jacinto.. 

bad  whites  among,  a  small  minority,  Sec 

Cabezon.  chief  of,  death  of,  See 

character  of 

dislike  to  live  outside  their  villages,  &c 

dmnkenness  among,  decreasing.  &c 

education  of,  progress  of,  Am 

engaging  in  agriculture,  ahonld  be  allowed  time  to 

aelect  homesteads,  See 

four  tribes  of 

furnishing  liquor  to,  main  obstacle  to  their  civiliza* 

tion,  &.C 

hospirnl  for  sick  of,  necessitv  of;  apparent.  Sec 

longevity  of,  almost  incredible,  See 

many  of!,  by  terma  of  treaty  of  1848,  citizens  of  the 

United  States,  &o 

missionary  work  among,  performed  intelligently  and 

faithfully.  &c 

offenses  among,  trivial.  See 

peaceable  and  honest,  ambitions,  quick  to  learn,  but 

improvident 

proximity  of  whites  to.  an  advanta^ce,  See 

reservations  of,  include  most  of  their  viUages.  See.. 
reserved  lands  of.  within  granted  limits  of  Sonthem 

Pacitic  Railroad,  See 

return  to  the  mountains  and  deserta.  See 

sanitarv  condition  of,  continnes  to  improve.  Sec — 
school'himses  of,  rebuilding  of  fallen  and  building  of 

uew.  Sec 

several  villages  of,  within  boundaries  of  Mexican 

grants,  &c 

shonid  be  encouraged  to  take  homesteads.  Sec 

taught  English  language.  See 

statist ica  of  intemperance  among.  See 

two-thirda  of,  live  in  San  Diego  County,  See 

unwilling  to  send  children  to  schools  at  great  dis- 
tances. Ac 

village  sites  of,  on  Government  lands,  shonid  be 

patented  to  the  bands  living  in  them.  See 

without  capital  or  enterprise  for  agricultural  pur- 
suits, &c 

Mok).  New  Mexico,  agriculture  of,  character  of.  See 

annuities  and  rations,  Government  haaprovlded  none  for.  Sec  ... 

appropriations  for.  shonid  be  made  by  Congress,  Sec 

children  of,  of  school  age.  See 

communal  manner  of  living,  See 

conservative  nature  of,  AuC 

crops  of,  bountiful,  dice 

great  care  of,  in  gathering  and  storing.  Sec 

do  not  ask  for  rations  or  clothes.  See 

much  from  Government,  See 

earnest  desire  of,  to  educate  their  children,  &c..... 

economic  habits  of.  Sec 

exchanges  of,  &c  

farming  implements  of,  rude.  &o 

intermarriages  of,  has  impaired  their  vitality,  dec 

no  crime  or  depredation  ever  committed  bv.  See 

Government  building   at   agency  of,  suitable  for   school  pnr* 

poses.  See 

not    enough    oombativeness    among,   to    maintain    their  own 

rights,  See 

private  building  offered  to  agent  of,  for  achool  purpoaea,  See 

•queer,"  "  old  people,"  odd,  antique.  See 

race  of,  doomed  to  extinction.  &c 

sehool  for,  should  be  established  for  children  of.  Sto 

shonid  be  furnished  a  farmer,  who  could  teach  school  **  wldls 

resting,"  drc 

troubles  of,  with  Navsyoes,  causes  o^  See 

uneventful  lives  of,  dec 

Moso-moe,  Minnesota,  remnant  of,  deplorable  condition  of,  Ac 

live  at  outlet  of  the  Mississippi,  Sbc 

in  bark  lodges,  See 

only  hope  of.  a  favorable  lice  gaUieirlBgaada  gasd 
catch  of  fish.  See 
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IB.  more,  are  liring  in  houses  and  fewer  in  tepees  than  there  were  one  year  ago 

trying  to  earn  an  honest  living.  &c.,  than  in  1883 

mortality  among,  high  rate  of 

most  of,  anxious  for  a  bettor  war,  &c 

Mnckleshoot,  Washington  Territory,  all  wear  citiKons*  dress.  Sec 

area  and  situation  of  reservation  of,  &c 

each  family  of,  controls  its  own  inclosnre  of 

land,  &c 

land  of,  fenced  in  small  tracts,  Slc 

good  farming  and  grazing.  Sixi 

many  of,  spealc  English  understandingly,  See... 

no  allot  meut  of  lands  in  severalty  to,  &c 

number  of.  Sec '. 

reservation  of,  attached  to  TulalipAgency,  Sec. 
several   of,   have  good   homes  and   plenty  of 

stock,  dec 

well  advanced  in  civilization.  Sec 

Navajo,  Ke  w  Mexico,  arrest  of  the  murderers  of  Walcott  and  MoNally,  Sc4i 

a  strong,  young,  and  progressive  man  needed  as  chief  of,  Sec... 

blankets  of.  many  of,  of  great  value.  Sec 

calico  costume  of  both  sexes  of,  Sec , 

chiefs  of,  power  of,  does  not  amount  to  much,  Sec 

•  crops  of,  d:c 

difliculty  of,  to  understand  why  a  turbulent  Indian  is  better 

treated  by  Oovernment  than  a  peacejkble  one,  Sec 

exchanges  of,  &c 

eke  out  an  existence.  Sec  

executive  order  exempting  certain  lands  firom  the  operation  of 

a  previous  order  lespecting  reserve  of,  &c  

"  Ganado-muncho,"head  chief  of,  old  and  infirm,  and  friendly  to 
whites.  Sec 

good  nature  ol,  Sec  
orses  and  ponies  of,  large  number  and  uses  of,  dice 

huts  of,  miseiiible,  and  made  of  stone  and  brush,  Suo 

if  allowed  a  fair  proi>ortion  of  appropriations,  would  make  a 

long  stride  towai-d  civilisation,  Sec ". 

Indian  police  of  agency  of,  very  ettioieht,  Sec 

lands  of,  covered  by  rock  and  barren  mesas.  Sec 

noiirigation  of,  &c 

of  no  value  for  stock  raising,  Sec 

soil  of,  &c 

luxuries  of.  &.c 

make  a  great  many  blankets.  Sec 

"  Manulito."  once  a  great  and  good  chief  o(  but  no%  degraded 

to  beggary  through  drunkenneaa,  See 

Maquis  Agency  consolidated  with  that  €^  &o ■. 

means  or  agencies  of  elevating,  Sco 

no  accuratM  census  of.  &c 

crime  of  importance  committed  by,  Sto 

danger  of,  going  on  war-path.  See 

game  or  fish  on  reservation  of,  Sui , 

number  of^  &-c 

patient  and  industrious  workers,  Sec 

I>olygamy  pmcticeil  by.  Sec 

principal  ft»od  of ,  Sec 

progress  of^  in  dress  and  living,  Sec 

public  buildings  at  agency  of,  very  poor.  Sec 

reservation  of,  an  ideal  desert.  Sec 

large,  &o 

school  matters  of.  Sec 

sheep  and  itoata  of.  poor  and  degenerate  quality,  Sec 

alaves  of,  descended  from  captives  taken  in  war,  Sec 

held  by,  &c 

of,  impossible  to  liberate.  Sec 

nniit  tty  be  free,  &c    

the  hardest  workers  of,  the  most  patient  and  peaceable,  and 

should  be  aided  by  Government.  Seo 

water  of  reservation  of,  bad,  alkali,  Sec 

work  equally  with  their  squaws.  Sec 

urged  by  Uies  and  Apaches  to  go  on  war-path.  Sec 

Utes  and  Apaches  boast  to,  that  their  turbulence  and  crimes 

secure  bett4»r  treatment  ftom  Government,  Sec  

virtue  among,  represents  only  a  market  value.  See 

Walcott  and  McNally,  prospectors,  murderad  by,  See 

without  any  political  organization  of  their  own,  dec 

ScAh    Bay,   Washington  Territory,  census  of,  &c 

Congressmen  misinformed  as  to  status  and  im- 
provement of,  dec 

error  of  Congress  in  defeating  efforts  for  in- 
crease of  emnloy6s*  pay  at  agencv  of.  See 

fair  incomes  ox  the  inaustrious  of,  from  the  sea, 

«  See 

few  old  still  adhere  to  ancient  heathenism,  dec. 
girls  of.  taught  housework,  catting  and  making 

of  garments,  dtc 

gradual  improvement  of,  See 
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IiHliftDfi    Neah  Bar.  Waahingtou  Territorj",  great  delitEht  of  girls  of,  in  cnltiTadBf  flower 

garden,  4cc .* 

impoMihle    to    employ    apprentioea    withoot 

akilled  teachers  for,  ho 

lands  of,  almost  wortbleaa  for   fianning  pur- 
poses, dto 

liMral  compensation  enconragea  employ^,  kc . 
marked  impr(»veraent  of  the  young  of.  who 

have  attended  school,  dee 

missionary-  and  school  work  among.  Ac ' 

I  niggaidly  compensation  of  employes  has  a  df^ 

I  pressing  inflaence,  ice .'    

no  skilled  mechanic  at  araicy  of,  Sec 

%  not  dependent  on  agrlcnRnre  for  suhsistence... 

I  "only  good  Indians  are  dead  ones,**  often  ex- 

pressed  hy  worthless,    idle,    diasolnte,  and 

mercenary  people.  See 

only  too  old  or  aick  of.  without  anp^ies  of  flsh. 
■   ,  riHMdly  attaining  a  high  standard  of  morals  and 

I  f  civilization,  dec 

(  rare  thing  to  dnd   the  healthy  of,   without  a 

i  Kood  supply  of  fish,  ice 

nalaries  of  employes  of  agency  of,  too  small.  JL-c. 

I  ^  sanitary  condition  of.  &c 

school  statisticH  of.  Sec. 

I  ,  sea  the  great  harvest*fleld  of.  Sec 

'  teacher  of  school  of,  also  superintends  out-door 

work  of  scholars,  dec 

I  tide-lands  of.  a  few  acres  of,  excellent  for  grax- 

t  ing  purposes.  Slc 

-  years  of  care,  toil,  and  instruction   necessarr 

to  civilize,  dec  .     

Nespilum,  Washington  Teirltory,  peaceable  and  cultivate  the  aoil  in  a  small  wav.  kc. 

(See  Colville.) 

Nez  Perc6,  Idaho,  allowed  to  make  homestead  entries  without  oost,  dec 

an  apprentice  of.  able  tu  run  both  grist  and  saw  mills,  dec 

certain  of,  swindled  by  sutler  to  Fort  Lap wai,  d:c 

Christmas  and  other  festivals  among,  dec 

church  statistics  of  agency  of.  dtC 

civilization,  as  far  advanced  in,  as  any  of  the  civilized  tribes,  dL.c. .. 

of.  work  of.  at  a  stand-stUl,  Ae 

coq,iugal  infidelity  and  rambling  among,  few  c-oses  of.  Sec 

^  i  contractor  for  W(hnI  at  Fort  I^apwai,  swindles.  Sec 

j  '  r  court  of  Indian  offenses  of,  efUcieut,  d:c 

good  work  of,  in  coirectlng  crime,  Ac. . 

J  •  criminal  statistics  at  agency  of.  See 

;i    :  crops  of,  better  than  last  year,  dec 

1   't  cuttinu  off  tlie  bair  of.  the  severest  punishment.  Sec 

-j    !  dUBcultiesofagentof,  Sec U 

Jl  .  ditticultyin  keeping,  on  reservation,  dko 

' j  *  drunkenness  the  result  of  horse-racing,  ^to 

■•f  '  education  of  childri'u  of,  an  important  factor  in  Government's  In- 

HdLin  policy,  Sec 
einplo3'68  of  agency  of,  labors  more  than  satisfiietory,  Sec 
:                                                                             Fort  I^pwai,  on  reservation  of,  practically  abandoned,  dtc 

freight  enterprises  among,  Sec 

gambling  among.  Sec 

in  horse-racing  among,  should  be  prohibited  and  pun- 
ished, Sec 11 

\  various  forms,  practiced  by  wild  and  reckleas  of.  ice  . 

general  health  of,  excellent.  Sec  

if  renegade  Indians  are  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  reservation  of 

they  should  be  forced  to  throw  off  their  blanketa,  dec 

Indian  police  force  of,  efficient  and  in  sufficient  numbers^  all  that 

is  needed  to  preaerve  the  peace  of 
agency  of,d^ 11 


'i  servlcea  of.  deo 

"  should  be  increased  in  nombers.  See 


instruction  of  youth  of,  must  be  practical,  dee. 

JoMph'a  band  of,  retnm  of  remnant  of,  to  Indinn  Territory,  Sec... 

JndgM  and  police  force  of,  should  be  increaaed.  See 

labonof  the  Misses  McBeth  among,  deo 

military  force  not  needed  In  trouble  of,  Sie 

on  reservation  of,  absence  of,  may  precipitate  aerknu  re- 
sults. See 

presenoe  of,  no  doabt  aldad  in  rNtoaii- 
ing  reokleas  white*  and  Indina,  Ac. 

missionary  labors  among,  deservinjg  of  great  credit^  Ac H 

pathway  of  agent  of,  not  strewn  with  rosea,  dko 

policy  of  Oovemmont  opposed  to  ciTiliiatloiii  of,  dko 

power  to  enact  laws  should  be  given  to.  Sec 

Presbyterian  board  of  misaions  among,  m»wim^^  axpcanM  of.  ..^.. 

pronosed  industrial  achool  for.  at  Kamiah,  dfce 

readlns  and  writing  and  the  flrM  foQr  mlaa  cf  arlthaatic  all  ttes 

youths  of,  need  for  practical  pnrpoaea,  dko „ 

satisfkotoTT  result  of  inflleting  cnttlng  of  luUr  mm  m  pmilti  Iv  af> 
fenses  of,  dec ' 
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I,  Nex  Pere^,  Idaho,  aelf-gOTeiiiineiit  for,  recommended.  &o Ill 

statnii  of  tribe  of ,  See Ill 

thorough  education  deeired  bv  individuals  among,  dec 111 

in  some  or,  would  be  nsvd  to  detriment  of  tribe.  Ill 
should  be  encouraged  in  individuals  of  dis* 

cretion  and  judgment,  ice Ill 

usual  interest  of,  in  agrioultui-al  matters,  6co 9. . .  Ill 

▼isits  of  renegade  Indians  to,  detrimental  in  the  extreme,  Sec 112 

youths  of,  more  imitators  than  studentH,  &.c Ill 

need  a  practical  more  than  scholastic  education,  &c Ill 

Nez  Perc6,  Indian  Territory,  apiiropriation  for  the  support  and  civUization  of  Joseph's 

bajidof.ibo 263 

Nez  Perc6,  of  Joseph's  band,  climate  of  reservation  of,  does  not  seem  to  agree  with 

them,  &c 133 

conversations  of,  truly  .pathetic,  &c 138 

cosy  and  comfortable  homes  of  many  of,  &c 133 

creditable  progress  of  many  of.  &c 133 

'  embroidery,  needle' work,  &x;.,  of  women  of,  exceedingly 

«                       ingenious,  &c '.  133 

extn*mely  anxious  to  return  to  their  own  country,  A,c .  138 

fanning  of,  retarded  by  their  unsettled  condition,  dec  133 

operations  of,  unfortunate,  &c 184 

statistics  of,  d:c 134 

guilty  of,  not  allowea  t«  return  to  mountain  home 114 

ealth  of,  better  than  formerly,  &o 134 

hellish  treatment  of  settlers  by,  difficult  to  forget.  Sec.  114 

income  of,  from  leased  lands,  &.C 134 

considerable  from  sale  of  the  manufactures 

of  their  women.  Sec 133 

in  deportment,  dress,  and  pi-opriety  at  church,  not  dis- 
tinguishable f^om  an  ordinary  white  congregation,  Sec.  133 

more  Industrious  than  most  Indians,  See 133 

mortality  among,  less  than  in  former  years.  Sec 184 

nearly  one-half  of,  members  of  Presbyterian  Church . . .  133 

quiet,  peaceable,  and  orderly  people.  Sec 183 

regard  themselves  as  exiles,  Sec 133 

return  of  all,  would  be  an  outrage,  Sue 114 

school  statistics  of,  &c 184 

should  be  sent  back  to  their  old  reservation.  Sec 133 

superior  in  some  respects  to  other  Indians,  Sco 133 

thank iVil,    apparently,  for   all   that  is   provided   for 

them,&c 183 

tinge  of  melancholy  in  their  bearing.  Sec 133 

unusually  bright  and  intelllKeut,  Sto 133 

useful  articles  manufactured  by  women  of.  Sec 133, 134 

weekly  religious  services  of,  iu  school-house,  Sec 133 

will   never   take   root   or   prosper  in   their    present 

homes.&o 133 

women  of,  bright  and  active.  Sec 133 

N isqually  and  S'Kokomish,  Washington  Territory,  all  tax  payers,  Sec 211 

day  school  for,  organized  at  James- 
town, d^o 211 

experiment  of  homeopathic  physi- 
cians at  agency  of.  Sec 211 

fair  success  of  missionary  work 

among,  Sec 211 

few  excesses  occurred  among,  dur- 
ing hop-picking,  duj 210 

general  recreation  of,  diulng  hop- 
picking  season,  dco 210 

heavy  duties  of  Indian  police  dur- 
ing hop-picking  season.  Sec 210 

hop-picking  season  of,  d^o 210 

industry  and  faithfulness  of  em- 
ployes at  agency  of,  &c 211 

in  industry  and  morality  compare 
very  favorably  with  their  white 

neighbors,  Src 211 

missionaries  among.  Congregation- 

alist  and  Presbyterian,  Sec 211 

moralitv  and  good  order  among, 
largely   due   to    missionary  eT- 

forts,  &.C 211 

own  land  purchased  with  their  own 

earnings.  Sec 211 

September  the  usual  annual  vaca- 
tion of  schools  of,  &c 210 

schools  of,  attendance  at.  Sec 210 

school  statistics  of,  &c 21 1 

temptation  of,  to  drunkenness  and 
vice  during  hop-picking  sea- 
son, &c 210 

trade  horses,  contiact  marriages, 
and  collect  debts,  during  hop- 
picking,  &o... 210 

Xisqnally,  Washington  Territory,  an  Indian  police  private  conducts  religious  serV- 

icesof,  Sec * 210 
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3n(liau8.  Ninqually,  WuAhiuxtoD  Tenitory,  childreu  of.  otti'iul  l*uyalliip  and  ChebalM  board- 

iDp  HchmilA.  6lC 

oxtfutof.  &c  

little  rhapt'l  liiiilt  by,  nmler  aiispii-eis  of  FttaX*}- 

terian  Board  of  MiHMiouH.  div *. 

ro  white  fniploye  rcttidiu^  ou  reaerraiiou  of,  Ac. 

r(*aUotiueiit  ofifservatioa  uf,  &r 

ivisen'atiou  of,  a  valuable  rau};e  for  stock,  6ic 

fnnctHl  bv,  &■« 

Don-payiDi;  atoi'k  of,  held  in  tiast  by  Secretary  of  the  Intei-ior,  approitriationa  fur.  Su-. 

notion  of.  of  education,  dtc  ■. 

number  of,  who  cjin  road,  &c 3lO-£6,& 

have  learned  to  lead  dnrinfl:  vear.  icL- ?!( 

Okauagan,  WaHhin^ton  Territory,  doine  wi-ll.  ^c 

Mtock-raisinc  chief  depeniloitce  of.  for  .support.  «Lc . 
(J^eColville.) 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Nebraaka,  renerrnt ion  of.  location  of,  d:c  

school  Stat  iftticA  of,  Jcc 1<Q 

Omaha,  Nebruska.  allotment  of  landx  in  sevei'alty  to,  ice "i 

court  of  Indian  otfenseH  for,  ettici«*nt  and  etfoc-tive,  Slc 

!  determined  and  pit);:reHKive.  &c 

!  farminj;  of.encoura^fMl  by  white  iradeameii  in  adjacent  villai^e*.  Ac . 

;  homes,  in'cat  detdre  of,  to  necure  permanent,  4:c 

InereaHin);  crops  of,  an  imjiortunt  factor  in  the  proaperitv  of.  i:r.. 
.I'.irisdiction  and  duties  of  Judges  of  court  of  Indian  otfenm^A  for. 

I  should  be  enlarpei I,  &e.  .,'.  

I  lands  of,  allotment  of,  to,  Jcc 

'.  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher,  thanks  to.  for  her  noble  work  in  liebalf  of  .. 

necetisity  of  law  as  between  Indians,  and  as  between  Indians  and 

J  whiten,  &c 

•  present  reservation  the  home  of,  for  two  hundred  years,  &c 

I  property  and  stock  of,  tunietl  over  to  ciuincilmen,  '•& c 

;  risksof  Judges  of  court  of  Indian  otfenscs,  &c 

shops  of,  closed  as  tribal  institutions,  object  and  elfect  of,  iic 

steady,  S4»ber,  and  industrious,  &c 

thorough  manner  of  allotment  of  lands  to,  in  severalty.  Jcc 

Queida,  Wisconsin,  bountiful  harvest  of,  &c .'. 

census  of.  Sec       

clamorous  for  allotments  of  land  in  severalty,  Sec 

comparatively  self-sustaining,  SiC T 

domestic  relations  of,  considerably  mixed,  Jcc 

j  farming  the  principal  occupation  of,  du; 

'.  ■  lands  of,  now  held  in  common,  &c 

I  .■  living  virtually  without  laws  of  their  own.  &c 

\  '  location  of  reservation  of.  &c 

marriage  and  divoi-ce  among,  Sw  

I  ,'  no  tribunal  for  divorce  among,  dio 

i  ^  realize  the  necessity  of  simple  code  of  laws  for  their  govern- 

;  ment,dtc    

I  •  rules  of,  as  to  sale  of  improvementa  upon  their  landa,  &c 

school  matters  of.  Sec 

speak  only  the  Oneida  language,  dec 

unable  to  agree  upon  iiivision  of  lands,  d:c 

rj  Osage,  etc.,  Indian  Territory,  GHUsus  of,  d:c 

. '  closing  of  shops  at  agency  of,  &c 

I  -  compulsor}' edfncation  among,  d&c 

}  •  ■  cordial  support  of  agent  of.  by  the  agency  employes,  ke. 

''  farming  of,  not  yet  sncceasflil.  &c *. 

forfeiture  of  annuity  money  as  penalty  for  non-attend- 
ance at  school,  Sco 

good  effect  of  penalty  for  nou-attendanoe  at  achool.  Sec. 

homes  of.  without  evidence  of  oomfoit,  Sec 

bouaea  built  by.  du; ■ 

influence  of  medicine  men  over.  &c    

isaua  of  cattle  and  large  aunuittea  to,  &c IS 

'4  .  l^nd  and  crops  oC  under  cultivation  of.  See 

H  law  of,  compelling  attendance  at  school.  Sec 

j  mills  of,  run  by.  dec 

'  '  naturally  very  religious  in  their  way.  See 

no  missionary  on  reservation  of.  Sic 

religious  organiaation  of.  aacrifloes  in  aapport  of,  &c  .. 

"rich,  yet  how  poor.'*  Sec 

school  atatistica  of,  &c    

Bcrofulona,  naked,  and  dirty-faoed  ohlldrea  <tf,  ^ 

aome  hope  of  progrwia  in  the  fdtnya,  Ac    1?! 

stockmen  continiiallv  impoaeapon,  Ste 

atockmen'a  leaaes  of  land  of,  &e 


auppliea  for  agency  of.  leaa  year  by  yvAr.  Stc 
liaadTi 


ayatem  of  Uiauing  rations  to,  diaadTUiUkgwnM 

welladngand  orchania  planted  by,  fte 

will  their  riobea  ever  better  titoir  oonditloa  t  Sto 

thov  ever  appreoiatft  tlie  wUHiw  pnMonol  1^ 

them,  See 

wire  incloaure  of  raaervtioa  of,  Stc 

^i«^     J  «»                              women  of,  broken  down,  danytng  Iwat  ■  bidw 
"f?  ^  .  Hlaaouria,  Indian  Tarritoiy,  ageat  of;  not  prmuedto  rnnAiBMiil  Gq 
meat  aid  In  starting  atock-niaing.  &o  7 f-T^I. 
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uifl,  Otoe  end  Mlsaonria,  Indian  Territory,  all  of,  doing  something  towards  their  self-sup- 
port, Sco ^..        183 

believe  that  a  large  amoant  of  money  will  be 
due  them  from  the  sale  of  their 

lands,  Sus 133 

funds  from  sale  of  lands  will  en- 
able them  to  live  without  work, 

dtc 183 

children  of,  encouraging  progress  of,  at  school.  133 
who   attend    school,    bright    and 

tractable,  Slc 133 

condition  of,  not  very  hopeful.  &o 132 

considerable  sickness  among,  6cc 133 

difKculty  in  inducing,  to  send  their  children  to 

school.  &o 138 

of,  in  realizing  necessity  of  self-sup- 
port. See 182 

fanning  statistics  of,  &.c 133 

given  to  fair  spetiches  and  gorgeous  promises 

never  fulfilled,  &c 182 

industrial  school  of,  only  nftxlerately  success- 
ful, &e 138 

if  treated  in  a  friendly  way,  will  respond  in  a 

similar  spirit,  &,c 132 

lazy  and  sbifriess,  dtc 132 

less  luortaliiy  among,  than  in  former  years,  ^lo.  133 
morose  and  suHpicious  from  long  course  of  ill- 

treatraent,  &c 182 

promises,  threats,  and  actual  force  have  failed 

to  accomplish  much  in  school  attendance 183 

reservation  of,  for  farming  purposes,  inferior  to 

that  of  Fonca,  &c 138 

respectable  number  of,  gone  to  work  in  earn- 
est, &o 183 

would  prosper  In  stock-raising,  &,c 133 

Otoe JCndian  Territory,  income  of.  from  leased  laudM.  Sec 184 

Pah-utea  and  Fi-Utea,  Nevada,  all  labor  of  re8er>'ations  of,  performed  by,  without 

«*xtra  charge,  &c 171,172 

bad  effect  upon,  of  failure  of  military  to  expel  intrud- 
ers upou  rcs*Tvation  of.  &c 171 

burial  ceremonies  of,  &c 171 

citizeu's  clothes  woiu  by.  &c 170 

orons  of,  doubled.  &c  . 171 

difficulty  to  find  land  for  those  who  want  to  farm,  &.o. .  171 
divided  unwillingly  the  surplus  from  their  farming 

with  their  relatives  who  worked  for  them,  Sco 171 

education  of,  good  progress  in,  &,c 171 

efforts  of,  to  secure  homes  for  themselves,  &c 171 

embraced  in  the  Nevada  Agency.  Nevada,  &,c.. 170 

fair  mechanics,  ^c  171 

farm  labor  of,  &o 171 

fisheries  of,  pi-oduct  of.  Sec ....  171 

valuable,  dLC 171 

f;ood  herders  of,  receive  goodwases  from  white  men.  171 

ndian  police  at  agency  of,  exoellent,  &c 171 

industries  of ,  Sec i . .     .  171 

irrigating  works  have  made  available  greater  quanti- 
ties of  laud  of,  for  farmiuK  purposes,  Sco 171 

laborers  of,  different  from  white  laborers  only  in  color.  171 

labor  on  reservation  of,  quantity  and  character  of,  Ac .  172 
military  fail  to  expel   trespassers  upon  reservation 

of.&c 171 

ranches  allotted  to,  &.0 ,.  171 

some  of,  live  outside  of  reservAtion,  Sec 171 

trespassers  upon  reservation  of,  Sec 171 

white  man's  habits,  many  of,  adopted  by,  Stc 170 

work  largely  for  the  whites,  &o    ..  170 

Pawnee,  Indian  Territory,  abundant  crops  of,  furnish  a  limited  supply  of  caah  for 

their  immeaiate  wants.  Sec 131 

abundant  crops  of,  fhmish  them  with  good  and  nonriahing 

food,  Sea 131 

an  excessive  rainfall,  followed  by  drought,  iivJured  crops 

of,  &o 131 

breaking  done  on  land  allotments  of,  Sec 131 

upof  the  village  system  of,  &c 131 

cen8usof,&o , 181 

conditions  of,  &c 131 

difflcnitv  of  getting  breaking  done  on  land  allotments  re- 

moved  in  many  oases.  See 131 

each  family  of,  a  m^|ority  of,  will  be  located  on  a  home- 
stead in  the  near  fiiture.  See 131 

eraploy6s  of  ageno3'  of,  effective  and  competent.  See 132 

fisrming  operations  of,  not  so  eneonnging.  See 131 

statistics  of,  dtc. .. .     131,132 

general  health  of,  remarkably  good.  See 181 
ereditary  and  constitutional  dueaaes  of,  slowly  but  surely 

destroying.  See 181 
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Tff^iiia  Pftimee,  Indlui  Territory,  impracticability  of  (setting  building  maceriala  near  their 

,  claims,  diHCoiiragiiis  to.  &c     

income  of.  from  leased  lands,  &c 

Indian  police  of,  on  reservation  of,  reasonably  effeciiTe,  Sue 
mode  of  liviuK  adopt<*d  by.  not  roat«rially  changed.  &c... 

no  new  allotments  assigned  the  past  year,  ice 

not  mnch  building  done  by,  danng  year,  ice  

nnmber  of,  waiting  for  establishment  of  boundary  lines  of 

allotment  claims  of.  Sec '. 

obligetl  to  remain  by  old  village  farms  in  order  to  nu* 

com.  Sec 

planting  of.  Iste  on  account  of  rain,  and  crops  almost  a 

total  ndlare,  &c 

portable  saw-mill,  reireipt  of,  creates  fresh  hoi>e  and  energy 

in,  &c IJ 

sch(M)l  statistics  of.  &.c 

settled  ox:  sllotnients  have  remaine«l  thereon,  and  are 

planning  future  improvements,  drc 

unable  to  gut  breaking  done  on  their  land  allotments,  Lc 
j   ~  Pend  d'Oreillet,  Montana,  appropriations  for  in  fulfillment  of  agreement  with.  4c.. 

J  ^  right  of  way  gmnted  by,  to  Xoi^hem  Pacific  Railroad 

Company  through  their  reservation,  Ji^c 

personal  and  tribal  property  of,  injury  to.  in  constructing  reservoirs  at  headwater* 

of  the  Mississippi,  &,o ^. : 

Pillager,  Minnesota,  census  of.^c 

hunting,  fishing,  and  berry  picking,  principal  source  of  living 

•  of.  &o 

*  industry  of.  Sec 

I  lands  snonld  be  allotted  to,  &c 

'  located  in  small  villages,  dec 

Piegans,  Montana,  hundreds  of,  died  flnom  starvation,*  &c'. 

Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Papago,  Arizona,  boardiog-school  at  agency  of.  a  poor  aflair.  kc. 

T  census  of,  &c 

drunken  and  sullen 'people,  &c 

eight  men  sent  to   penitentiary  for  sellini: 

whisky  to,  &c "! 

farming  of,  increased  products  of,  Stc 

Indian  police  force  of.  dec 

judges  and  colonels  of.  prostitute  their  women 

for  whisky  to  low  whites,  4tc 

lands  of,  irrigation  of,  dtc 

(   \  railroad  passes  to.  a  curse,  dtc 

J   '  reports  of  agents  of,  poor  ontoonie  of,  at  Wash- 

I  ington.  dec  

T  Pine  Kidge,  Dakota,  agency  of,  healthy  location  of.  Jbc  ■ 

<f  :  agriculture  of,  in  pioniisiug  condition.  Sec 

f  '  boarding-school  of,  character  of,  and  instruction  at,  du:  

wholly  inadequate  to  wants.  Sec 

census  of 

1  court  of  Indian  offenses  of,  failure  in  establishing.  Sec 

inherent  defect  in  proposed  eompoai- 

tion  of,  Sec 

"Standing  Soldier,'*  first  lienteoaot 
of  police,  objects  to  serve  as  one  of 

theJudgiMof.  Sec 

three  senior  officers  of  police  of,  to 

act  as  Judges  of,  Stc 

^  "Crow  Dog"  arrested  and  convicted  oimarder.  Sec  

;]  released  from  sentence  by  ITnited  States  Saprens 

r  Court,  Sec 

employes  generally  of  agency  of,  thanks  to.  by  agent,  Stc 

flreCfEhtins  industry  of.  continues  sncoesafti).  dec 

have  built  seven  handred  comfortable  log  housi^a,  Stc 

health  of.  Sec 

hospitality  and  amioable  feeling  among.  See 

impunity  of,  in  murder,  nnder  local  laws  of  the  tribe,  Ac 

imMleqnate  punishment  of  murderers  among,  under  loeal  laws  of 

'    the  tribe,  an  encouragement  to  crime,  Sto 

Indian  police  force  of,  invaluable,  and  could  not  be  efflcimtly  rs- 

E laced  by  troopa,  ice 
orally  obeyoroera,  and  are  no  gsapectsr 

ofpenons.du) 

munificent  aUownnee  per  month  oC  Ac. .. 
number,  organisation,  and  facnaaed  sfl- 

denoyot  *e « 

killing  and  maiming  of  cattle  o£  by  bad  Indiana,  and  nudak- 

mentof. 

medicinemen,  great  control  of;  orer,  dsc 

murder,  impuni^  in,  among,  Stc 

miaaionMT  work  among,  a  pttUDlalBS  field  fbr,  Sto 

native  meidicine  man  of,  barbarism  perwmlfiad,  aad  prindual  ob- 
stacle to  dTiUaatlon  of,  ftc . : !T„.JT.... 

Vorthem  Cheyennea  of,  nomadic,  thleiTM,aad  n  dstttetat  la  In* 

dIanaaadwUlMnbovttbMn.  fte 

non-pragrwalin  oomditlun  vt,  Aa 
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UftDg,  line  BicUe,  Dakota,  "  permaoent  co9rt  of  cooncilinen,"  beoefioial  resalta  of,  Ae 86 

elected  by  ballot  by.  and  or- 
ffanized,  on  fkilnre  to  eat^b- 

lish  Qourt  of  offenaea,  &o. .  85 

phyaician  of  agency  of,  skill  aod  energy  of,  &c M 

pbyaicians  for,  appointment  of  two,  arged  in  aid  of  their  oiirili* 

aation.  &c ^ 84 

protocfion  of  property,  person,  and   Ufe,  provisions  of  Sionx 

agreement  in  support  of.  &.c 86 

public  road  tliroiigb  center  of  reservation  of,  beneflclAl  in  its  re- 
sults upon  welfai-e  of.  &.c 84 

reservation  generally  of,  remarkably  free  of  crime  and  intem- 
perance, &c 86 

of,  division  of,  into  districts,  under  individual,  fjarm- 

ers  as  superintendents  of  farming,  Sto..'. 88 

school  statistics  of  agency  of,  &c 88 

Sionx  of,  occupy  and  cnltfvate  about  100  acres  of  arable  lands,  A4i.  81 
progressive,  abandoning  old  customs  and  adopting  ona- 

toms  of  the  whites,  &c  81 

so  recently  hostile  to  the  whites,  now  trusted  by  the  latter  in 

hauling  valuable  supplies,  &c.   ti 88 

"Spotted  Elk"  am-steti  and  convictod  of  murder,  St,c 86 

released  from  sentence  by  United  States  Supreme 

Court,  dec .    -       86 

"  Standing  Soldier's  "  reasons  m,  for  increased  pay  for  police,  Ac.  86 

stock-raising  among,  reasonably  successful,  3tG 81 

•  sun  dance  oi^  a  barbarous  and  demoralizing  ceremony,  abandoned 

by.  i6.  : 81 

supplies  of,  excellent,  and  prices  low,  &o 80 

trading  stores  on  reservation  of 84 

vital  statistics  of  agency  of,  &.0 296 

"White  Cow  Walking  "  and  "  SpottecbTail,"  conviction  and  sen- 
tence of  murder- 
ers of,  Slo 86 

liberation  of  mnr- 

dereraof^  &o....  86 
trial  of  mnrderers 

of,  Sui 86 

"  White  Thunder,"  a  Brule  Sioux  chief,  inadequate  punishment 

of  murderers  of,  &c. .  85 

murder  of.  See 85 

the  best  mend  of  Grov- 

emment,  &^' 85 

working  ability  and  celerity  as  teamsters,  instances  of,  Sec 88 

Piute,  Washington  Territory,  abandon  Yakama  Agency,  Slo 218 

draw  rations  weekly,  &c 218 

no  fraternity  or  good  feeling  between,  and  Yakamaa. . .  218 

number  of,  placed  under  Yakama  airency.  See      218 

speak  a  different  language  from  the  Yakamaa.  Sec 218 

policy  of  Department  in  dealing  with,  Sec 48 

Ponca,  Dakota,  cultivate  the  ground,  Slc 188 

day  school  for,  to  be  started,  &o 188 

live  in  log  houses  and  stables.  Sec 188 

new  buildings  for,  undor  appropriation  of  Congress,  Slo 188 

number  andlocatioD  of.  Sec  168 

part  of  Poncas  of  Indian  Territory,  returned  under  Chief  Standing 

Bear,  See 188 

religious  services  to  be  provided  for,  Seo 188 

school  and  warehouses  and  blacksmith  shop  of,  Sec IfB 

superintendent  of,  duties  of,  Sec    188 

Ponca,  Indian  Territory,  agricultural  statistics  of,  &o    188 

attention  of,  equally  divided  between  fiarming  and  stock  nds- 

ing,  &c  lao 

fair  ^gress  of,  in  farming  and  stock  raising.  Sec 188 

farming  and  stock  raising  of,  &c 180 

income  of,  from  leased  lands.  Sec 184 

native  medicine  men  about,  abandoned  by.  Sec 131 

rakes  and  mowing-inachinea,  lack  of,  a  serious  drawback 

among,  dec  180 

reservation  of,  abundantly  watered  and  well  timbered,  Sec  . .  138 
comprises  a  large  percentage  of  rich  bottom  . 

land.  Sec 130 

fully  described,  Seo 188 

heavy  crops  of,  &c 13f 

location  or.  remarkably  healthy.  Sec       131 

resources  sufficient  to  make  them  independ- 
ently rich,  See 188 

sanitary  condition  of,  very  good,  4tc 131 

school  statistics  of.  See 131 

serious  and  fatal  sickness  rare  among,  See 131 

substantial  and  notable  advance  oC  in  civilixed  poranits.  See.  181 
Ponoa,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe,  Indian  Territory,  all  diffionltlea  among,  referred  to  and 

settled  by  agent  oILSee    128 

barbarous  custom  of,  selling  marriage- 
able girla.  4tc 128 

condition  of  women  of,  retards  the  civili- 
zation of  the  men,  8m) 138 
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J '  bdiMU.  Poiu»,  Pawnee,  Mid'.Otoe,  Indian  Territorj-,  court  of  Indian  offjmjc.  for.  dtflcoh  to 

^•t'  «■«*•«■, --w-^^,  t  obtain  impartial  judges  of,  «c 

f  '  court  of  Indian  oflenaea  of,  not  organ- 

i-  ized  at  agenc3' of.  ^icc 

i  court  of  Indian  offensee  of,  step*  takea 

to  organize.  Ao 

court  of  Indian  offeuaes  for,  would  be 

a  great  help  to  agent.  Sec 

drop  the  plow  and  alMindon  crope  detd 

ripe,  and  visit  their  neighbors.  &«... 

early  marriagea  of  girls  of;  causes  them 

to*  btfcome  premaiurt;l.v  old.  Sw- 

education  or  women   of,   greatly   neg- 
lected. Sec ■ 

eiianjpU*  of,  beneficial  to  those  around 

them,  Sic 

Curming  operations  of.   inadequacy  of 

means  tor  sucressftil,  &^ 

I  ftreightiug  eDterpris4*s  of,  &c  

\  gradually  acquire  habita  of  snstainrd 

«  and  regular  lalK>r,  &.C  1^ 

have  adopted  "  white  men's  ways."  ft« 

i  herds  of,  yearly  loss  of.  &o 

hunting  and  fishing  wholly  abandoned 

h  by,  &c 

!  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness  in  msn- 

agement  of  horses.  6lc        * 

income  of,  derived  from  leaned  land*. 

liquor  sold  to,  &c  

marriageable  girls  of,  considered  ss  w 

much  merchandise,  &.c 

•  missionary  field  among,  die 

natural  indolence  of,  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle to  their  progreas,  &C 

needed  radical  change  in  sentiments  of . 

no  outbreak  or  crime  among.  Slc  

\    *  ^  psMsiou  for  the  chase  among,  died  oat. 

\\  I  patient  and  long  suflTering,  but  easily 

controlled  by  fcindneas,  6cc 

personal  encxmnters  or   physical  vio- 
lence unknown  among,  ice  

polygamy  aiming,  not  practiced  to  say 

.  considerable  extent.  &c 

'   f  progress  of,  in  civilization,  substantial. 

not  equal  to  their  tracuble 

character,  &c 

if  refining  influences   of  Troman   unfelt 

among,  dec 

remarkably  quiet  and  peaceable,  &c. .. 
J'  reprehensible  heathenish  customs  o£ 

•  '  must  be  abandoned,  dec 

j  self  aapport  of;  independent  of  Govern- 

\  .  ment  aid,  satiafiMtory  progress  U>- 

4  wards,  &c 1 

i,  social  record  of;  nneqoaled,  dtc 

If '  some  of,  on  few  oecaaions,  under  infla- 

'■'*'  enoe  of  lionor,  dco 

^  sun  dance  of,  gradually  loalng  its  more 

H  revolting  featurea,  &c 

l:i  unmarriea  giria  of  fourteen  or  flfteen 

not  to  be  found  among,  fto 

visiting  habita  of;  opposed  to  their  self- 
support,  Sec 

women  aanmg,  degraded  to  a  oonditioa 

Uttle  better  than  alavexr.  Ae. 

of,  should  be  educated  id  ttw 

,  <  eeonomiea  and  arte  of  doiei 

li  tiolife  

women's  labors  among  wonran  oC  Ac-  - 
Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha,  Kanaaa,  advanced  civilisatioa  and  indnatry  of 

tribes  of  agency  of;  dbe 

advance  of,  aobatantlal,  fto 

cattle  of,  herda  of,  gradnaUy  incrsaifaf. 

censna  of  tribea  at  agency  oi;  Ao 

industry  and  energy  of  trfbea  of  agenqy 

of,  Ac 

progreea  in  agrienltiire   of  tribes  at 

agency  of;  Ae 

■chool natlatica of,  dbe....... 

Pottawatomie  and  Klokapoo,  TTiniaa,  hones  ftnr,  Intend  to  oolnhHah,  A« 

aatlaflod  with  loenfeliai  o^Ao 

PMtawa*OBlo»  Indian  Ttrritoiy,  andAbaentaeShawnoaa,  miik  ololw  yiliiin  of^jjili. 

oensna  oi;  Ac ^ 

children  of,  room  fbr,  in  aQhoal  of , 

wbonbnilt.  Ao 

dotrimenttf  unpresatai  gtrm  %h  mA 
neeo,  by  GorenuMBt  *'**^*«%,  fte. 
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BdiAmi,  Pottawatomie,  IndJjui  Territory,  farmiog  and  etock  raiaing  of,  on  a  amall  soale,  &o. . .  18t 

statistics  of,  ice 18t 

idea  of,  that  with  certain  moneys  claimed  by  them 
of  Government  they  will  be  able  to  bay  the  tract 

on  which  they  live,  See 13t 

troubles  of,  with  Absentee  Shawnees,  ice 139 

no  assistance  to,  by  Government,  &o 189 

no  school  among,  and  no  provision  for  one,  Sie 189 

progress  of,  not  equiU  to  their  past  advantages,  ice  .  189 

settled  on  roservatioD  with  Absentee  Shawnees,  ice.  189 

some  of,  anxious  for  allotments  under  act  of  1872,  ice.  189 

PotUwatoanie,  Kansas,  cattle  statistics  of,  ice 145,149 

denounce  gambling  and  horse  racing,  ice 146 

form  of  worship  consisting  of  dancing  and  exalting  introduced 

among,  goo<l  moral  effects  of,  ice 140 

lands  of,  area  of,  &c 146 

in  excess  of  their  wants,  &« 146 

'  lease  of,  for  grazing  purposes,  ice 146 

portion  of  band  of,  reside  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  ice 146 

school,  herd  of  cattle  issued  to,  ice 145 

prodnctlons  of,  increase  of,  in  five  years,  ice .' 865 

progress  of  the,  ice 1 

property  of,  increase  <if,  in  five  vears,  &o 865 

Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  brutal  opinion  entertained  by^of  their  children,  ice 182 

Carlisle  graduates  among,  as  well  as  the  scholars  of  Albuqaer- 

aue  school,  the  pride  oif  all  appreciative  people,  ice 188 

dren  of,  attend  no  school,  &c 188 

hired  to  whites,  as  a  means  of  supporting  father's 

vices,  ice 192 

Christian  Brothers'  College,  some  progress  of,  &c 188 

civilization  unknown  to,  ice 188 

Congress  should  not  tolerate  the  brutal  superstitions  of,  Aus 188 

debased  and  idiotized  by  ignorance,  indolence,  and  supersti- 
tion. &c 188 

duty  of  Crovemment  to.  &c 188 

eloom  V  and  truly  sad  picture  of  condition  of,  d:c 188 

batreti  of,  to  the' society  of  the  whites,  causes  of,  Sec 188 

indifferent  to  their  own  future  and  that  of  their  children's,  ice.  188 

industrial  education  among,  should  be  made  compulsory,  ice..  183 

infamous  "sacred  tradition " of,  ice 188 

Lucerb  and  Abeytia,  natives  of  Isleta,  have  their  children  6t 

school  of,  dec 188 

not  independent,  but  the  opposite,  ice 183 

obscene  and  repugnant  dances  of,  &c 188 

only  two  exceptionM  to  general  ignorance,  ice 182 

oppose  the  education  of  their  children,  ice... 182 

prefer  to  be  ttlaves  of  iguorance,  Sec 182 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  support  by,  of  schools  at 

agency  ot,  dec - 188 

schools  of,  system  of.  not  the  best,  ice 188 

teachers  of,  able,  honest,  and  energetic,  but  not  ap- 
preciated by,  dec 188 

surest  and  shortest  way  of  educating,  ice 188 

three  day  schools  under  agency  of,  make  some  progress,  ice...  188 
porohases  by,  of  improved  farm  machinery,  Sec,  from  the  proceeos  of  their  own 

labor 1 

Payallup,  Washington  Territory  advancement  of,  du) 219 

animals  belonging  to  government  on  reservaUon  of.  21 2 

barns  and  fences  of,  substantial,  ice 212 

boai-ding-Hchooi  of.  well  attended,  ice 210-212 

church  of,  well  filled  on  the  Sabbath,  by  devont 

worshippers,  dtc 212 

development  of  the  land  of,  ice 210 

enterpiiseand  industry  of,  ice 210 

excellonceof  schoolsof,*dae  to  the  ability  and  fidelity 

of  teachers.  Sec 210,211 

farms  attached  to  schools  of,  dec >    218 

have  kept  pace  with  the  onward  rush  of  white  im- 
provements. See i 219 

homos  of,. comfortable  and  tidy,  dec 212 

homesteads  of.  should  be  secured  to,  by  regular 

titles  in  fee  simple,  dec 212 

improvement  of,  in  their  homes,  bams,  fences,  ice., 

all  bought  and  paid  for  by,  &c  212 

Indian  problem  rapidly  solvinc  among,  dec 212 

industrial  Instruction  at  schools  of 312 

may  soon  a^ume  all  the  responsibiUtiee  of  oitiaen* 

ship,  dec 212 

merit  the  commendation  of  eastern  vlnikora,  ^tc. . .  210 
progress  of  the  older  of,  as  marked  as  that  of  the 

ioilustritkl  puoiln,  dec - 212 

reallotment  of  lands  of.  dee  219 

reservation  of  attache4l  to  the  Nisquallv  Agency. .  210, 211 
the  finest  and  moat  valuable  attached 

to  Nisqnally  Agency,  dec 210 


school  buildings  of,  a  credit  to  the  Department,  dee.         211 

greatly  improvea,  dM) 211 
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(iffNiMiii  uf.  ■jiuniit  Iniltaiu.  uo  ■■«-  topunUfa,  As 

part  of.  mldv  on  OnE<>  tvaorrattoa,  &u 

■cbool  MHtUtlc*  of,  Av. : 

•tock-nlnlnataMnno  rilont  unani;.  Ac 

whiaky  tho  rml  bane  amone.  Sir 

_.., . . '^— --' ^  -nblainwhir-kj,  4c 


bollillnKn  of  icrncy  uf.  dilapiiUtied,  anpainii 


dlunnHU  rfbcla  of  floori  at  vjIIukc  oI,  At  

biInnofarTani;:cn-  -otii  to  atart  a  cannrr)-  ai  ■(mc; 

tanda  ofraiiw  ofVcii'lHTatid.  *c"'V.**V.V.'.'.'.'.' ..'.'.'. 

aaiall  itva  of.  nodor  culllTallon,  At 

many  of.  old  uul  yuoiiK.  adben!  to  tbe  oldanpanti* 

tl<iaii,AG 

narkrApnwnHof.  [nrlTlIirallon,  *c  

niilirlne  ni«i  »f.  itlMI  (.-oolrol  i>r,  mar,  Ae 

mbwloiiarr  Hork  smnDe.  Jtc    

DPWMliool  andaxoncT  buUiIlncii nepded  by.  Ac  ... 
no  tradpr  at  ■!;«>■'¥  of.  a  Kivt  lucoiiTsnicDc*  to.  &( 

pmrMblr  and  eaatlr  BOTtmrd,  Ac  

polirr  Inrcc  of  asimcy  of,  Eoodaervln  of.  Ae 

MttafkeloiT  rranlla  nf  rMt  to.  &c 

•rhmlbrnl  aia^ncy  of,  namberof,  Ac .---■ 

■tamng.  crut  (itoBt  of.  DD  eiiltlvat«d  land  of,  n- 

moval'.f,  ir 

rlllMKr  of.  Inundated  by  Bood.  Ac 


railroad  paawa  to,  acreat  eu..^ 

Ked  Lake.  Mlnnmota.  airlcalture  of,  Improrlns  alowly.  &c 

oirllrMllonnt.  pi«|ir<«iiar.Ju: 

eroiwoT  — "   "- 


dnidRerF  of.  aaiiiciiiMlto  »i 


nllldoui  aoclellu  amnng  reportno?.  Ac 
remoral  of,  tuDch  dilHcnlty  In,  and  «Mt  u 
naerTBtlonii.  larjn.  bwlareil  rundllloii  of. 


Kelann  bill  nol  well  nndentond  by,  Ac 

notoriounly  addli-t«d  to  dmnkrnnaaa.  Av 

-ir.di>Knidaluinnf,  adrairbaektolbeetvlijiatianof.  A< 


ratea  refiigea  fbr  olttaarUoD 


U>  prablbit  ei 
ntof.  &e...! 


ryofinftieledeaHleln 


■„,  darialon  In  relbtCBca  to... 


sT.  Inannrnpriate  looallMi  irf,  fto  . . . 

lihynii'laD  tT,  blxh  reputatin  ot.  h 

pnponri  renwTal  of,  MMM  whleh  i 

aaw-min,  aanblDenormlMataQdnp^Md,  *«  ..' 

itof,  aefciMwtodiiaa  hfi  aMIitailai  to  fala  aBslHt  maiirta... 

il'aplan  for  tlio  edncathiD  and  bualnaaaaC  Ita 

pnwUoablilly  andaooaaMOf^dM 


leh  would  ta  ewnl  by  ... 
rt  and  npflnd,  *o  
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fans,  Bosebud,  Dakota,  bnildiog  improTements  at  agency  of,  See 


court  oi  Indian  offenses  for,  dififcnlt  if  not  impoMible  to  organise.  91 

farms  of,  cnltivation  and  prodnctfl  of,  &o 86^87 

Tarring  extent  of,  dec %..  86 

freighting  by,  Indastriously  and  faithfnlly  performed,  &o 88 

quantity  of  and  earnings  from,  ^to 88 

guard-house  for,  useful  purposes  of 91 

ffratifled  progress  of,  in  ''-vriiite  man's  ways,"  &c 86 

hospital  for  sick  of,  mnch  needed,  &o 91 

house-building  at  agency  of,  continues,  dbc •90 

Indian  ]>olice  force  of,  authority  and  efficiency  of 91 

^                                                       number W,  increased 91 

Lonfi:  Pumpkin  wounded  in  affra}'  on  reservation  of,  &o 90 

lumber  prtMuct  of,  &c 90 

missionary  work  amonic,  favorable  progress  of,  dec ■  92 

murderers  among,  arrest  of,  See 90 

should  be  punif^hed,  &.o 90,91 

oxen  issued  to.  who  had  made  permanent  settlements,  &o 88 

roving,  unbottled  disposition  of,  the  great  obstacle  to  be  overcome 

in  civiiization  of.  Sec 87 

school  statistics  ot,  &.o 89,90 

stock  of,  large  numbers  of.  killed  by  bad  weather.  Sco 89 

stock-raisine  by,  increased  attention  given  to,  dec 88 

sun-dance  of.  abandoned.  &c 92 

telefirraphic  communication  with  agency  of,  importance  ot,  Ste 91 

-vital  statistics  of  rrtservation  of.  &c  ^ 91 

water  on  reservation  of.  want  of,  endangers  property  ot,  &.o:. 90 

supply  at  agency  of,  very  unsatisfactory,  dLC 90 

"  White  Thunder,"  a  chief  of.  killed  by  "Spotted  TaU,"  dec 90 

a  loss  to  his  people,  Sec 91 

always  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  dec 91 

a  progressive  man,  Sec 91 

wire  fencing  issued  to  farmers  of,  but  insufficient  In  quantity,  and 

additional  supply  asked  for,  &c 86 

'     fence  30  miles  lung  built  for,  at  forks  of  Little  and  Big  White 

Rivers,  d:c .      88 

Kound  Valley,  California,  agriculture  of,  flourishing  condition  of 59 

statisticsof 59 

boarding-school  buildings  of,  burned,  d&c 60 

court "oC  salutary  effect  of  organization  ot,Sco 60 

education,   desire  for,  increasing  among,  but  opposed  by 

parents.  Sec 60 

lands  of,  still  occupied  by  trespassers,  See 59 

industry  and  skill  of,  in  mechanical  crafts,  Sec 60 

intemperance  of,  their  bane 60 

mills  of,  aud  their  productions,  dLC 69,60 

no  missionary  among.  Sec 60 

pay  most  of  their  workmen.  Sec 60 

population  of 69 

progress  of  apprentices  of,   at  the   various  trades,  dto...  60 
regular  religious  services  among,  maintained  by  agent  and 

employ68,  dec 60 

'                         sanitary  condition  of,  still  improving 60 

stock  of,  &c     59 

would  undertake  to  support  themselves  if  allowed  lands 

in  severalty,  Sec 60 

Sac  andfFox,  Indian  Territory,  acknowledgments  of  agent  of,  to  employes  of  agency.  142 

agency  of,  have  three  herds  of  cattle,  Sec 140 

agricultural  lands  of  reservation  of,  area  of,  small,  dtc.  137 
annuities  of.  with  good  economy,  almost  large  enough 

to  support  them,  dtc •  187 

annuity  of,  paid.  Sec  187 

bad  influences  of  111-di  signing  whites  amons,  Seo 187 

blacksmith  and  carpenter  of,  shops  and  dweliinffsof.  Sec.  136 
brick  boarding-house  of,    has  n-ame  additions  which 

seem  on  their  last  lejTS.  dec         140 

buildings  of  agency  of,  in  exceedingly  poor  repair,  Seo .  186 

C4iti]e  losses  of,  by  death,  large  last  winter,  &c 140 

of  agency  of,  distribution  of,  Seo 140 

censuH  of.  &,c 136 

chief  and  headmen  of,  encouraged  to  interest  them- 

selvt'H  in  tribal  business  matters,  dtc.          187 

*  court  of  Indian  ofl'enses  on  reservation  of,  opposed  by, 

and  none  established,  dec 141 

demoralized  condition  of  affairs  when  agent  of,  arrived 

at  agency.  Sec 186 

efforts  of.  less  every  year  at  farming,  dtc 136 

expenditures  for.  if  applied  to  the  cattle  instead  of  farm- 
ins  interests  of,  the  result  would  be  astonishing,  dtc.  140 
farming  difficulties  of.  would  destroy  the  energies  of 

whites,  dr.o 187 

of,  a  failure,  dtc *..  186 

statistics  of,  dtc    187,188 

financial  loss  to  Government  and  Indians,  through  cer- 
tain practices  in  connection  with  the  cattle  interests 

of.  dtc 140 

four  reservations  embraced  by  agency  of,  Seo 186 
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Indians,  8«c  and  Fox,  Indian  Territory,  freifthtiDf[  enterpjIseB  of,  Ajc ] 

framhliiiff  amoniE,  a  mania,  &e 

Kood  intcllprt  of.  &o 

honiM  and  mules  of,  alnioat  uMileaii.  dec 

if  mill  at  ftei>ncy  of,  waa  in  good  repair,  it*  tolU  wonid 

not  pay  for  ftiel,  Ac 1 

impoMil>le  for,  to  anatain  themaelvea  on  their  i»out 

landn.  &c 1 

industiiona  of,  looked  upon  with  suspicion ,  &c 

•  lands  of,  p<ior.  ^L-c  ; 

licenMMl  trttd(>rM  of.  pTartioes  of.  Tery  detrimental  to.  6if 
little  hofM*  of  iEMttinfLmany  of,  to  settle  on  tbej^ood  farm- 
ing landH  of  their  rejtepration.  &c  

manual   lalK>r  school  of.  accommodat«a   forty  pnpiU 

reaaoiiablv  well.  Lc 

buildings  of,  oonstruct«d  of 

brick.  Stc 

surceMafallv  oondncted.  &.c  ... 

mill  at  agency  nf,  can  be  made  aeif-Hustaining.  &c 

machinery  rusted,  dec 

building  at  agency  of.  almost  rotte<l down,  Slc... 
miasiouary  work  among,  encouraging  in  apite  uf  all 

obstacles.  &'c 141, 

most  families  f>f.  have  small  gard«>iis.  ice  

necessity  the  git^t  dviliser  of.  ^kc 

9  onlerly  conduct  of,  at  payment  of  annuity,  ^c 

I  police  of  resorration  of.  no  need  of.  6ijc 

[  reservalion,  area  of,  &c 

of.  character  of,  Ac 

I  rounds  up  of  cattle,  and  dishonest  practices  attend- 

I  iug,  &o 

1  si'hool  buildings  of,  built  mainly  with  a  view  to  profit. ice 

house  at  Kickapoo  Station,  a  flimtty  aJTair.  and 

UHod  as  a  general  storage  room,  A.*c 

houses  at  azenoy  of,  itc  .'. ^ 

of,  nt  Sliawuoetbwn,  doing  well  as  could  be  ex- 

I  pected.  dtr 

1   - 1  ahould  mnvp  on  good  bottom  lands  of  reservution  of,  Le. 

I     '  stock -niising  of,  A  failure,  dec    

!    ■  I  treatment  of.  us  mt- u,  not  as  wanls,  ice  

.;  nnlNHinded    piitienre.    intelligent    manasrcment,    and 

I I  faithfkil  atlficrenco  to  all  promises  by  Government 
?   '  I                                                                                                      factors  in  lettering  the  condition  of,  &c   

Sac  and  Fox,  of  Miasouri.  Ko-sho-way,  hi«d  chief  of,  munler  of,  icv 

mnrderersof,  arrvated,  6ic 

not  so  far  advanco<1  as  the  lowas,  &c 

Sandy  Lake,  Minnesota,  antipathy  of,  to  their  present  reservation,  6ic 

Census  oif.  &c 

roaming  life  of ,  6l.c 

Sanitary  condition  of.  &c    3 

San  Puell.  Washington  Tcrritorv,  peacf4ible and  cultivate  the  soil  in  a  small  way,  Stc 

(*fn  CVdvillc.) 
Sant-ee,  Ilandrean,  and  Ponca.  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  agent  of.  statement  and  recom- 


mendations of.  reapectini.  &c.  IC^ 
old  and  infirm  of.  Institutioi 


ion  for 
the  care  of,  ahould  be  estab- 
lished, Ac 

Sant«e,  X ebraaka,  agency  buildinus  of.  chamoter  and  condition  of,  &c 

of,  situation  of.  Siv. 164 

allotment  of  lands  to,  &c 

census  of,  &o 

changed  from  a  life  of  dependence  to  one  of  independence,  &c 

citizenship,  titloof.  to,  Ac 

court  of  Indian  offenses  for,  good  service  of,  in  preventing  crime.. 

farming  implements  in  n«e  nt  agency  of,  8te 

general  condition  of,  good.  &c. .' 

have  acquired  h  II  bits  of  industry,  &.c 

manner  of  living  of.  &c.  

missionary  work  among,  f ruitfVil  in  good  reanlta.  Sec 

normal  training  sirhool  of.  excellent  character  and  naefalneaa  of,  dec. 

police  atatiaticanf  agency  of,  &o 

rationaof.  &c 

relatiim  of  normal  training  acliool  of,  to  whole  Dakota  Nation,  ftc. 

results  from  labor  of,  Sic 

school  and  church  statistics  of,  4ui Iffi 

subsistence,  comparative  statement  of  the  laaoao  of,  4te Xtf 

^     .  work  of  normal  training  school  of,  and  ita  benoflclal  re«Dlta»  Jbe.. 

school  population  of,  &c .-. Ill 

atatistics  of,  to  lie  includetlin  all  reports  of  agenUo(;Ao MM 

achoolaof,  aoreaof  land  cnltivated  by  pnpilaof,  &o HO 

attendance  at.,  outside  of  lignncy.  Sec- ». 

aTenige  attendance  at,  &e Ill 

boarding,  attendance  at ait-iaLll4 

capacitieo  of, il4 

cortof,  fto JMJM 

ezpendttnrea  of,  for  clothing Ill- 

■alarleain UA 
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ndbms,  schools  of,  bo»rdiiig,expenditare8of,  foracbool  materials 614-61f 

nnbsiiiteiice 514-516 

flnanoial  statistics  of 810-826,514-518 

miscHtaneoas  expenditures  of 514-516 

months  Id  session 614-516 

pnpils  of,  mimbor  of,  accoinraodated  in,  Axi 810-826 

conference  of  snperintendeuts  of,  beneflclal  to,  ^c« 608 

expenses  of,  should  be  paid  by  Govern- 
ment           506 

contribatlons  of  religious  societies  in  support  of,  dec 328-846, 508, 510 

cost  of  maintaining,  &c 14,310-328,511-516 

day,  attendance  at,  dLO  310-326,511-518 

capacities  of 310-826,511-618 

costof.  Jtc i 810-326,508 

expenditures  of,  for  salaries  in 511-613 

school  materials,  fuel,  subsistence,  &o.,  in 511-518 

financial  statistics  of,  d:c 511-618 

months  in  se^Aion,  number  of 511-518 

pupils  of,  numl>er  of.  accommodated  in,  6co 810-8S6 

horses  and  other  stock  ownt-d  by,  Sec 810-826 

industries  taught  at,  &c  310-826 

in  States,  attendance  at,  &c 609 

looatioun  of,  &c 609 

nnmes  of.  Stc  .  .   509 

mixed  bloods  a  majority  in.  &c 506 

lead  in,  &c • 606 

produce  raised  by  pnpils  of,  &c    . .       810-326 

superintendents,  teaihers,  and  matrons  of,  conference  of,  at  Chilocco,  3tc..         509 

supplies  raided  Ht  different  agencies  for  support  of,  value  of,  &o 510 

teachcrH  and  employes  of,  number  of,  &o      310-326 

self-reliance  and  proficiency  ot,  useful  industry  the  great  end  of  education  of,  Sec...         506 

self*«ustaining.  &o 52 

Seminole,. Floiida,  homestenHs  for,  upon  public  lands,  appropriation  for,  Sec 264 

Seneca,  New  York,  annuity  funds  of,  delav  in  furnishing,  Sec 188 

benevolent  efforts  of  friends  of.  upon  failure  of  their  crops.  See...         184 
bovs  of,  instructed  in  farming  and  mechanical  occupations,  Sec...         188 

bribery  and  corruption  among,  &c 184 

chii'fn  of,  squander  funds  of,  received  from  leases  of  land,^dto  —  184 

collection  of  rents  of,  should  be  taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands 

of.  Ac  .. 184 

com  crop  of,  a  complete  failure,  &o 184 

debts  of,  ht-avy,  &c 184 

poor  prospect  of  payment  of,  4&C 184 

election  litigation,  causes  or,  &.c 184 

fair  pi-ovresH  of,  &c 184 

fanns  and  stork  of,  Improving,  &c * 184 

finance's  of,  in  bankrupt  condition,  &c 184 

girls  of,  ftt>m  tlie  Thomas  Asylum,  in  great  demand  as  domestics 

in  adjacent  villages,  4tc 188 

hard  cider,  hundreds  of  barrels  of,  sold  to.  annually.  Sec 184 

should  be  p1ace<l  by  United  States  statutes  on  liat  of 

intoxicanta.  dEXs     184 

horses  and  cattle  of,  compare  favorably  with  those  of  their  white 

neiglilntra,  &c        184 

no  actual  at-arvation  on  reservations  of.  Sec 184 

orders  of,  aelliug  at  50  pt'r  cent,  discount,  &c 184 

schools  of,  fair  progress  of.  &c.    ...: 183 

sufiering  on  reaervationh  of,  &.o 184 

thiity-one  at  agency  of,  under  State  superintendence,  Sec 183 

Thomas  Aaylnm  for  orphan  children  on  Cattaraugus  Iteservation 

of,oneof  the  beat  institutions  in  tbeState,  Sec 183 

whisky  and  hard  cider  the  curse  of.  &c  181 

Sboalwater  Bay,  Washington  Territoiy.  anxious  to  have  school  established  in  their 

village,  &c 209 

earn  aliving  bv  fishing,  &o  ■ 209 

quite  industrious,  &o    209 

reaervH  of.  worthless  for  farming  purposes  .         209 

visit  of  agent  of,  to  reserve  of,  &c 209 

work  in  logging  camps  and  saw  mills,  Sec..         209 

Shokak-keshig and  Mo-so-moe,  Minneaota,  at  Kaven'a  Point,  fine  gardens  of.  Sec 150 

deplorable  condition  of,  Sec 149 

favor  moving  to  White  Earth. reservation. .         ISO 
food  of.  fully  provided  for  coming  winter . .  150 

live  in  bark' Imlges,  &.0 149 

only  hope  of,  a  favorable  rice  gathering  or  a 

good  cAtch  offish.  Sec 149 

reuinants  ot  live  at  outlet  of  Miasissippi 

Blver,  &c        149 

Shoshone  and  Bannock,  Idaho,  school  for,  beauti rul  location  of  Sec 504 

Shoshone,  Wyoming,  agency  liuildinga  or',  number  and  character  of.  Sec 227 

employes  of,  bnay  in  building  and  repairing  fenpea, 

ditcfies,  &c 227 

allowance  for  repair  of  buildings  of  agency  of,  SrAi 227 

annuity  goods  of,  in  good  condition,  exoepi  machinery  and  farm- 
ing implements.  See 226 

an  ofiic**  and  a  council  room  needed  at  agency  of.  &c    227 

antelopes  in  thousands,  and  tame  as  domestic  animals,  feed  in 
the  valleys  of,  Sec 
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loiiiitas,  Shoshone,  Wyoming,  area  of  resenrAtion  of.  Sec 

arts  of  clviliiation  cannot  be  loamrd  bv,  in  a  day.  See 

iMttora  land,  eaitily  Irrieated,  prpforred  by,  dto 

CHttlo  ij^ven  to,  if  Dran«Ted  C7.  S.,  cannot  be  sold,  Stc 

Khnnld  be  brail ded.  ^^  

Qud«sr  treatlea,  nioatly  stolen  or  sold,  &c 

valu«*of,  lu'^inuiuf;  too  late  to  appreciate,  Sec 

ciriliKation  of.  advancing  slowly.  Sec 

classeil  an  wild,  ruviug.  anil  uncivilist'd,  Sic 

cows  of,  bav**  no  calvtw.  dee 

white  msD  have  each  half  a  dozen  calrea,  Ac 

deer  and  elk,  atlention  of,  turned  to.  Stc 

fate  of.  &c 

•  employ^  of  agency  of,  work  ha mioniously,  Stc 

empty  stoniaoiis  cannot  be  c:ivUize<],  Sec  

fait  D  of,  in  agency  pb\  sician  increasing.  Sec 

faruioTs,  rejecteil  all  efforts  to  induce  them  to  become,  while  game- 

wai)  at  their  doura,  &c 

fanning  machines  of,  antiqaatetl,  heavy,  broken,  and  un&t  for 

use.  &c 

expoM>d  toall  weathers.  Sec 

no  possibility  of  housing 

stntistics  of.  See 

food  of  white  man  diHiiked  by.  dc.0    

former  aKcncien  of.  a  df  pository  of  goods  as  useless  as  a  Greek 

dictionary  to,  Sev  

freighting  ent^'rprises  of.  &c 

fully  obey  Bible  injunction.  "  Take  no  thought  of  the  morrow 

wliat  ye  shall  eat."  d:c 

fan}  and  ndies,'  sales  of.  &c 

garden  truck,  some  vei  v  -successful  In  raising.  Sec  

gtHxl  intentions  of,  but  lack  stability  of  purpose.  Sec 

grail  (ltd  improveinont  of,  will  solve' the  problem  of  civiliiatioii 

of.  Sec     

erain  put  by,  where  they  thought  it  would  do  most  good.  Set.. 

hay  cut  for.  with  machine,  dec 

cutting  luid  hauling  of.  for  agency  and  school  of.  by  em- 

pliiye  force.  &'c 2 

horses  of,  gradually  inipnivinu  by  crossing  with  better  breed.. 

nnNiir|MSi4e<1  in  hsruini^ss  or  endurance.  Sec 

thousands  of,  raised  by,  ifec  

hoHpital  for  invalids  of.  should  be  built.  Sec 

houses,  do  not  like  to  live  in.  Sec 

of,  when  full  of  vermin  and  filth,  cannot  be  moved,  Sec 

how,  sre  to  livr,  God  only  knowH,  Ac 

Indian  police  at  agency  of,  eflicient  and  faithful.  Sec. 

numlM*r  of,  Sec 

improvement  of,  under  the  circumstances,  encouraging.  See — 

lands  of.  small  patt^hes  of.  fencetl  in  a  mdo  wav.  Sec 

little  waivhouse  of,  clogged  with  snperabanuanre  of  utterly 

worthless  msterisls.  Sec 

lived  once  in  a  land  of  plenty.  Sec 

locate  to  suit  their  fsncy,  Sec 

majority  of,  wear  some  piece  of  white  people's  clothing.  See.... 

mills  ol^  Sev. 1 

mountains  of,  once  fbll  of  bison,  elk.  deer,  bear,  antelope.  Sec. 

new  schoid-house,  des<'riptiou  of.  Sec 

no  nation  can  furnish  an  equal  number  of  persona  orderly  under 

equally  disheartening  circumstancea.  Sin 

offensesbv,  au'sinst  pertious  or  property  of  whites.  See 

nnmlier  of.  that  wear  clothing,  greatly  on' the  increase.  Sec 

oats,  pittatoes,  and  garden  truck  planted  by  a  few  of,  &.c 

peaceable,  orderly,  and  Isw-abiding.  under  beary  troublea.  See. 

ponies  until  recently  only  care  of.  d:c  

poor  reward  of.  for  days  of  lalM>rious  toil  in  pursuit  of  game.  Ac 

prefer  legginii  to  pantaloons.  Sec 

sanitary  condition  of.  very  goo«l.  Sec 

scholare  of.  procrcss  of.  satisfat^tory.  Sec  

school  of,  growinir  rapidly.  Sec. 

statistics  of,  dtc 

slaughter  of  game  for  skins  has  destroyed  the  hunting  groimds 

of.  &c 

some  few.  plaote<l  wheat,  Ac        

stallions,  ten  gooil  sised.  branded  U.  S.,  wiae  policy  of  giving 

to.  &c 

starvation  of.  threatened,  but  happily  avoided.  &e S 

starving  when  wheat  should  haveiieen  planted,  ice 

stock  snimals  of.  agency  of,  use  of.  See 

subsistence  to,  wise  poiiov  of  famishing.  Sto 

tepee  of,  when  filthy,  can  be  moved,  Ao 

preferre<l  bv.  to  honsea.  See ., 

300-acre  field  of,  fenced  and  broken.  See ' 

will  not  nee,  Sae 

timber  scarce  on  reservation  of,  fte 

vital  statistics  of  agency  of.  Ae 

wages  of  empIoy6s  at  agency  ui;  flu  below  what  aboold  twyaii 

them.  Ac ••-•••-•-•••>«■■......••«•• 

Washakie,  chief  of,  has  aboat  a  doasn  omUIa,  *«« 
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jidiiuis,  Siletz,  Oregon,  agency  gettinj;  into  shape  to  drive  ahead,  &c 190 

of,  should  be  pntou  better  footing,  &c 190 

*             allotments  of  lands  to,  dtc  190 

Alseabona»'8  at  agency  of,  bnilt,  Sec 19(W 

bam  needed  at  agency  of,  Sec 190 

boaiding-huQse  and   soboolhonses,  commodious,  and  throughly  for^ 

nished  at  agency  of.  Sec 190 

buildings  at  agency  of,  in  a  better  condition,  &c 190 

church  work  among,  dtc 190 

court  of  Indian  offenses  not  yet  instituted  at  agency  of,  Stc 191 

educational  work,  the  great  object  at  agency  of,  Sto 190 

emplo3'6s  at  agency  of,  efficient  services  of,  Sto 190 

fiuming  and  crops  of,  See 189 

statistics  oi,  ice 189 

Government  farm  at  agency  of,  refenced,  4^c 190 

hard,  unremitting  toil  at  agency  of,  the  past  year,  Sco 190 

health  of.  better  than  last  year.  Sec 190 

mill  at  agency  of,  needs  repairing,  Sec 190 

now  bam.  a  herd  of  cattle,  a  fine  lot  of  sows.  See.,  for  school  of^  See... .  190 

no  children  of,  at  Foi est  Grove  training  school.  Sec 190 

means  at  agency  of,  for  instruction  in  the  trades,  See 190 

road  needed  on  reserve  of,  &c  190 

sadly  neglected.  &c 190 

sanitary  condition  of,  dec 190 

school  gardens,  land  for.  Sec 190 

several  children  of,  will  be  sent  to  Forest  Grove  training  sohoclf  Se/C. .  190 

transportation  fa<^ilities  of ,  Sec 180, 190 

trouble  of  agent  of,  with  low  tramps  about  whisky,  &c 190 

unAilfllled  pioniises  to,  Sec 190 

vital  statistics  of,  Seo. 190 

worl&of  last  year  only  preparatory  at  agency  of,  Seo 190 

SionZf  bill  to  divide  a  portion  of  reservation  of,  into  separate  reaervationa,  &c.,  fkiled 

in  House,  Sec 81,683,710,720 

Sioux,  of  Dakota,  agreement  negotiated  by  commission,  Congress  failed  to  ratify,  Sec.  30 

commission  to.  Sec 80 

Siaaeton,  Dakota,  agency  of,  location  of,  change  of.  recommended.  Sec 90 

unfortunate.  Sec....' 96 

agricnltnral  statistics.  Sec 98 

annual  arbor  day  observed  b v  plantin|c  trees,  Seo 95 

Brown  Eaith  settlement  of,  deteriorating  in  character,  Seo 9C 

homesteads  on,  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, Seo 95,96 

people  of,  subsist   by  fishing,  bant- 
ing, &c 96 

carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops,  should  be  filled  with  school  ap- 
prentices. Seo  ..■    96 

churches  and  religions  work  on  reservation  of.  Sec  94, 95 

constitution  and  lawH  of,  enacted  by,  provisions  of,  dec. 95 

dwellings  of,  but  little  protection  agaiDst  inclement  weather,  See..  96 

improvement  of,  greatly  needed,  dec 96 

education  of.  a  paramount  duty,  &c            90 

farm  roschinery  of,  bad  practice  of  buying  expensive,  on  credit,  Seo.  98 

housed  mainly  in  small  log  cabins  roofed  witn  earth,  Sec 90 

lands  in  st^veVnlty  were  nllotte<l  to,  in  1876,  workings  of,  Seo 93 

lumber  issued  to,  for  building  purposes.  Seo 96 

proposals  of  Sioux  commission  to  purchase  a  part  of  reservation  of , 

unanimously  reject«'d  by.  Sec 95 

reservation  ot,  area,  shape,  and  features  of,  'Sec 92 

scbf>ol  statistics  of  agency  of,  Sec. 93, 94 

sheep  received  for  issue  to,  d:c        96 

six  scholars  of,  retui  n  fr<»ni  Carlisle  school,  Seo  94 

temperance  sentiment  prevailing  among  best  of,  Seo .,..  96 

trailer   for  agency  of,  appointment   causes  a  temporary   excite- 
ment, dec 95 

whisky  sellerH  on  reservation  of.  prosecuted  and  punished,  Sec  ...  96 
Sisaeton,  Wahpeton,  and  Yankton  bands  of  Sionx,  wish  to  sell  portions  of  their  res- 
ervations, dec 30,31 

S'Kokomish,  Washington  Territory',  1>oarding-8chool  of.  increasing  attendance  at.  See.  210 

reallotmentof  lands  of,  dec 210 

amall  per  capita  cost  of  the.  to  Government  1-8 

reservations  for,  decidedly  best.  Sec 168 

Soathem  Uta,  Colorado,  agency  buildings  of,  insufhcient  for  storage  of  supplies  and 

accommodation  of  agent  of,  Seo 68 

agricultural  habits  of,  extending,  dec  61 

pursuits,  gi^at  body  of,  opposed  to,  dec 62 

statistic-s  of,  dec ; 62 

alleged  depredations  of,  aoubtful,  dec  68 

attempt  to  lease  a  portion  of  their  reservation.  Government 

disapproves  of,  dec  - 68 

cattle  grazing  on  reservation  of,  for  which  they  receive  no 

benefit,  dec. 68 

day-school  for,  establishment  of.  will  be  a  failure,  Seo 68 

depredations  upon,  by  renegade  Indians,  dec 68 

dwelling-house  of  agent  of;  overrun  with  vermin,  and  will 

have  to  be  vacated,  dec 68,64 

education  of,  agent's  idi;a  of,  dec 68 

great  pride  of^  in  accomulating  stock,  See 62 
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Hum,  Btete  bonds  of,  intere«t  c«Uected  on.  utotemeat  of,  Sec 878 

statintios  TMpecting,  oftUe.l  for  by  section  B  act  Jaly4,  1884 265,866-881 

Stookbridce,  Wisconsin,  all  males  of,  over  twenty-one  yearsi  qnalifled electors,  See...  222 

should  become  citisens,  &o 222 

attarhed  to  Green  Bay  Agency,  Slc  222 

conditions  and  morals  of,  wocHd  be  improved  by  their  becom- 
ing citixens,  6co 222 

lands  of,  should  be  held  in  trust  by  Government,  &o 222 

laws  of  State  should  be  extended  over,  ico 222 

only  a  remnant  of,  remaining,  &o 222 

tribal  relations  of,  shonld  be  abandoned,  Sec 222 

stock  eattle  for,  appropriation  for,  Sec 265 

purohasea  for 5 

stocks  held  by  United  States  Treasurer  as  custodian  for  various  tribes  of,  statement 

ot&c 276 

anbsistence  of,  percent,  of,  obtained  by  hunting,  flsliing,  root-gathering.  Sec' 328-346 

labor  of,  in  civilised  pursuits,  Sec 328-4St46 

from  Government  rations,  Sec 328-346 

•ofTerings  of,  eanse  of,  insufficient  and  late  appropriations.  Sec 2 

snflSciently  eocperienced  and  advanced  to  perform  their  own  labor,  dec 44 

Swinomisn,  Washington  Territory,  allotments  of  land  in  severalty  to,  ^ 218 

area  snd  situation  of  reservation  of,  dec 218 

difficulty  in  plowing  land  of,  &c 218 

land  of,  und^r  cultivation,  dtc 218 

number  of,  dec 213 

one-fourth  of,  live  by  tishing  and  hunting,  dec 213 

one-third  of  reservation  of,  excellent  farming  land.  213 

revenue  of,  from  sale  of  cord- wood,  dec 213 

three- fourths  of,  earn  livingby  civilized  pursuits.  218 

two-thirds  uf  reservation  of,  timber  land,  &Oi 213' 

work  of,  in  repairing  dike,  anVl  in  ditching,  boild- 

ing  fences,  ttc 218 

Tabequaohe-Utes,  Utah,  buildings  at  agency  of,  insufficient  for  storage  and  quarters 

for  agent  and  employes,  Sic 109 

temporary  structures,  dec 109 

census  of,  dec  199 

farming  of.  dec 199 

unpanuleled  severity  of  past  winter  at  agency  of,  dec 109 

intoxicatinif  liquors,  never  under  the  influence  of,  dec 199 

loeatefl  at  Oaray  Agency,  Sec 109 

loss  of,  in  stock,  dec 109 

no  crime  committed  on  reservation  of,  dec 199 

schools  or  missionary  work  at  agency  of,  Sec 109 

quiet  and  temperate  habits  of.  Sec 199 

reservation  or,  new  survey  of,  required  to  settle  boundary 

disputes,  dec 199 

sanitary  condition  of,  good,  dec 199 

spring  and  summer  floods  told  heavily  on  stock  cattle  of,  dee .  199 
unsettled  reservation  boundary  questions  of,  source  of  con- 
stant difficulty  between,  and  whites.  Sec 199 

vital  statistics  of,  &o  : 109 

tax-paying,  one-fifth  of  the  whole  Indian  population,  dec 507 

very  large  number  of,  dec 607 

Tonkawa,  Texas,  active  preparations  for  the  removal  of,  to  Qnapaw  Reserve,  dec 198 

almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Government  for  support,  Sec 198 

appropriation  for  support  o^  dec 19g 

buildings  occupied  by  agent  of,  rented  trom  private  persons,  dec. . .  198 

oordial  relation  of,  with  whites,  dec 197,198 

court  of  Indian  offenses  at  agency  of,  impracticable  and  not  neces- 
sary, &c log 

fftilnre  of  prosecution  of  sellers  of  liquor  to,  dec 198 

to  take  up  arms  against  United  States  regarded  as  the  ' 

reason  of  their  bad  treatment  by  Government,  Sec 198 

forced  to  subsist  on  the  miserable  pittance  allowed  them  by  a  gen- 
erous (?)  Government,  Sec 108 

game  scarce  on  reserve  of,  dec 108 

good  effect  of  prosecution  of  sellers  ot  liquor  to,  dec Ki 

health  of.  better  than  in  any  previous  year.  Sec 196,199 

.  lands  of  private  persons  oconpied  by,  dec  ..;. 198 

should  be  provided  for,  by  Gk>vemment 198 

Lipans  embraced  in  agency  of,  &c .    108 

liqnor  traffic  with,  broken  up,  dec 106 

loss  of,  in  men,  women,  and  children,  at  hands  of  Comanches,  dec. .  108 

no  drunkenness  among.  Sec )08 

number  of.  Sec 107 

ponies,  cattle,  and  poultry,  slight  increase  of,  dec 199 

raids  upon,  and  losses  of  stock  of,  dec...'. 198 

schools  of,  behind  all  other  agencies,  dec 198 

no  progress  in,  dec 108 

services  of.  to  whites  in  Comanche  and  Kiowa  troubles,  dec 108 

should  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  great  servioea  to 

Government 108 

have  the  same  advantages  aa  to  schools  and  churches  am    • 

other  tribea,  Stc 108 

small  tribe  of,  in  Texas,  bad  condition  of,  dec 6 

testimony  of,  of  little  weight  in  the  United  States  courts,  dec 108 

without  a,  reservation,  dec lOg 
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Indiana,  total  nnmber  of,  &o JW-S 

Tulalip,  Washington  Territory,  agency  wharf  of,  repair  of,  and  cost  of  repairs,  Ae —        i 

allotiDente  of  land  in  severalty  to.  &c S 

beantifal  Io<;ation  of,  on  Tnlalip  Bay,  See 

baildinga  of  aceDcy  of,  old,  and  require  much  labor  to 

keep  them  in  repair,  dec 

chuTcb  ntatiMtics  of,  &c 

dean  and  neatly  furnished  honses  of,  A^ 

cattins  cord-wood  the  leading  indoatry  of,  Sec 

employ6s  of  agency  of,  ice 

farming  of,  not  very  extensive,  &o 

Indian  police  force  of,  very  efficient^  Ac 

lands  of,  nine-t«'nths  of,  covered  with  heavy  growth 

of  timber,  Ac         

one-tenth  of,  under  cultivation,  itc 

mi^oritv  of,  drens  well,  &c 

many  of.  absent  from  reservation  dnring  the  year,  itc. 
planer  and  matcher  attached  to  mill  at  afcency  oi^  Sec.. 

population  of,  &o 

remunerative  labor  for  yonng  men  of,  in  the  aaw-miUs 

and  logging  camps.  Sec 

reservaUou  of,  area  and  location  of,  Ac 

saw-mill,  capacity  of,  at  agency  of.  See 

run  by  water  at  agency  of,  Sui 

school  statistics  of,  &o 

secure  by  their  industry  the  necessaries  of  life,  ^co 

sincere  and  devunt  members  of  the  Roman  UathoUc 

Church,  dtc 

Tule  River,  California,  advancing  in  civilisation,  Sec 

agricnltnre.  statistics  of,  &o 

all  missionary  work  for  benefit  of,  performed  by  agent,  Ac  ... 

civilization  of,  &o 

early  marriages  of,  contribute  to  their  sanitary  benefit 

edaoa tioual  showing  of,  not  very  creditable,  &o 

industrious,  Ac 

population  of         

sanitary  condition  of,  marked  improvement  of.  See 

should  be  gathered  on  one  reservation.  Ae 

Uintah  and  White  River  Ute,  embraced  in  UinUh  Valley  Agency,  Utah,  See lW-3 

Uintah  Utea,  Utah,  census  of,  Ae   3 

Uintah  Valley,  Utaii,  abandon  the  houses  built  for  (hem,  Ae  3 

acquiring  great  confidence  in  white  man's  medicine,  Sui 3 

adoition  to  oatlle  herd  of,  could  be  purchased  by  balanoea  due 

them,  dec  a 

agency  physician  of,  patronised  more  than  ever,  &o 9 

balance  in  United  States  Treasnry  to  the  credit  ot^  A« 9 

burial  customs  of ,  &o 9 

cannot  be  classed  with  civilised  tribes,  Ae a 

cattle  herd  of,  additions  to,  would  do  much  good.  Sec 9 

raising,  great  profit  in,  4^ 9 

chiefs  of,  worked  in  uarmony  with  agent  of,  Ac 9 

children  of,  reared  in  squalor  and  filth.  Sec 9 

crops  of,  Ac a 

discouraged  at  their  farming  piospeota,  Sec 9 

dreas  in  olankets  and  leggings,  dto 9 

drunkenness  of,  great  annoyanoe  from,  Stc 9 

eaatMn  industrial  schools  for.  great  resnita  of,  &« 9 

exchange  ponies  for  cows,  &« 9 

farmer,  impoasible  for  one  to  do  Jnatiee  to,  &o 9 

farming  o(,  facta  i^lating  to,  ^ 9 

not  prosecuM  with  much  enthnaiaani.  Stc S 

few  constitutional  disoases  among,  SlC 9 

mixed  bloods  smong,  Ae 9 

fines  of,  for  drunkenness,  Slo *. 9 

first  of,  to  rebet  if  suppuea  were  cut  ott,  are  the  more  thrifty 

of,  &c      :.        9 

'  four  or  five  of,  own  a  large  per  oeni.  of  oattle  on  iae<instiuB 

of ,  See a 

freighting  of,  and  paym^ita  for,  Skc % 

gambling  and  horse-raoea,  fondof,  fto 9 

good  pole  fence  built  by,  length  of,  fto % 

honest  and  virtuous  in  their  social  rdatlona,  Stc 9 

houses  of.  built  for  dwellings,  used  oaly  aa  jranarine  moA  alsve- 
houses,  &c   % 

indictment  of  white  men  for  seUing  whisky  te,  good  reaiiltaeC*^-  ' 
influence  of  the  M«»mona  among,  in  eaoowagiBg  agrie«ltare» 

always  good.  See S 

kill  their  cows  only  in  extreme  eaaea  of  aeoeaalty,  Stc S 

lands  in  severalty  to,  reaaona  for,  &e S 

of,  trofciblea  of,  re^Reeting,  dto fl 

under  culti vation,  more  in  qoaBilliy  than  erer  beHBve.  Stc .  9 

live  in  "wickups."  Ae 9 

•  medicine  men  of,  still  retain  atroag  bold  vpes  ao0i  «<;  Ae....  9 

miaaionarv  work  among,  Stc --..—...........,..  9 

Vrtrmnns  tirsrtj  njTnpathiinmrith  fatWh  fiwljiii  wUhOm 

tilea,&c 9 
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diaikB,  Uintah  Valley,  Utah,  mostojf,  Mormons.  Sec 202 

thrifty  of.  the  most  persistent  in  drawing  their  little 

rations,  &o 200 

nnmherof,  Increasing:,  wh<^inigbt  be  made  self*supporting,  &o.  200 

"                 Old  White  River  herd  of  cattle  of,  losses  of,  &o 200 

one,  two,  and  three  cows  owned  by  a  number  of,  &c 200 

only  hope  of  civilising  is  in  the  edacation  of  the  young.  Slc —  202 
require  encouragement  to  develop  resources  of  their  res- 
ervation, &c 202 

on  the  right  road  to  independence,  &o 202 

police  force  at  agency  of,  not  very  ellicient,  &c 201 

policemen  killen  and  wounded  in  drunken  row  at  agency  of,  &o.  201 

polygamv  suits  the  tastes  of.  &c 202 

ponies  of.  of  little  value  to.  Sec 201 

practical  farmers  and  mechanics,  more  of,  needed  by,  Sto 200 

pupils  of  schools  of,  bright  mi uds  of,  Slo 201 

reservation  of,  ample  for  all  needs  of,  &o 202 

salary  of  police  at  agency  of,  inconsiderable,  Sec 201 

schools  or.  cost  of,  and  attendance  at.  Sec 201 

small  herd  of  cattle  of.  of  littlr  value  to  agency  of.  Sec 200 

strong  and  healthy.  &c .' 202 

subsistence  of  one-third  of,  furnished  by  the  Government,  Sec.  200 

obtained  fh>m  the  chase.  Sec 200 

raised  by.  Sec 200 

vesting  ownership  of  land  In,  would  stimulate  the  Industry 

of.  Sec 201 

when  dirt  and  rubbish  make  ingress  and  egress  difficult,  they 

seek  new  sites  on  which  to  pitch  their  tents,  Sec 202 

white  men  arrested  for  selling  whisky  to.  Sec 201 

winter  severe  and  spring  backward  at  reservation  of.  Sec 200 

Umatilla,  Oregon,  acres  of  land  of,  under  fence  and  cultivation.  Sec 191 

agency  blacksmith  shop  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  Sec 108 

agricultural  implements  ramished  to.  Sec 191 

aU  oi  reserve  oi,  civilized  and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  Sec.  191 

want  houses  and  preparing  to  build.  Sec 192 

and  railroad  employes  on  most  friendly  terms.  Sec 192 

area  of  reservation  of,  &c  191 

awaiting  quietly  the  result  of  the  new  trial  of  the  murderers  of 

Indian  policeman,  &c 192,193 

boundaries  of  reserve  of,  m  ust  be  resurveyed.  Sec 191 

Cayuse,  Walla* Walla,  and  Umatilla  located,  on  reservation  of^  Sec  .  191 

court  of  Indian  offenses  at  agency  of,  working  admirably,  Sec 192 

crops  of,  greatly  increased,  &c : 191 

depredation  claims  growing  out  of  wars  of.  Sec 193 

drunkenness,  vice  of,  not  increasing  among.  Sec 192 

farming  products  of.  Sec 191,192 

fencing  and  farming  work  of,  &c 191 

general  health  of,  good.  Sec 198 

greater  part  of,  not  addicted  to  liquor  drinking.  Sec 192 

half-breeds  a  good  acquisition  to  reserve  of,  &.c 191 

an  example  of  advantages  and  benefits  of  civilization  to 

full-bloods  of.  Sec 191 

reared  and  educated  among  the  whites.  Sec 191 

lands  in  severalty  to.  whites  anxious  ror,  Sec 191 

large  immigration  from  the  East  to  country  of,  &.c 191 

much  excited  over  the  acquittal'  of  white  murderers  of  Indian 

policeman.  &c 192 

no  arrangements  against  tire  at  agency  of.  &.c  ? 193 

old  land-marks  of  reservation  boundaries  obliterated.  Sec 191 

one  hundred  and  sixv  half-breeds  also  located  on  reservation  of,  ^o.  191 
Oregon  Railway  ana  Navigation  Company's  road  completed  from 

Pendleton  to  Centre ville,  &c 192 

Pendleton,  town  of.  lands  sold  to.  Sec 192 

policeman  of.  murdered  by  white  men,  Sec 192 

prejudice  among  whites  against,  since  Bannock  war,  very  greats  Sec.  198 
railroad  ofllcials  faithfully  comply  with  terms  of  their  contract 

with,  &o  192 

rearrest  of  white  men  acquitted  of  the  murder  of  policemen  of.  Sec.  192 
relative  cost  of  trials  and  amount  of  fine  in  cases  sent  to  Portland, 

Oreg 192 

reservation  of.  description  of ,  Sec 191 

scalp  or  sun  dances,  and  other  barbarous  rites,  with  medicine  men, 

things  of  the  past,  &c 193 

school  statistics  o^  drc        198 

self-supporting  and  of  little  cost  to  Oovemment,  &c a. 191 

selling  and  giving  liquor  to,  should  be  punished.  Sec 192 

timber  on  reserve  of,  exhausted,  Sec  191 

when  sick,  apply  for  remedies  to  M;enoy  physician.  Sec 193 

white  murderers  of  policeman  of,  indictea  but  acquitted  by  State 

court.  Sec 192 

whites,  Chinamen,  and  Indians  -sent  from  reserve  of,  to  Portland, 

Oreg.,  for  trial  for  selling  whisky,  dec 192 

Williams,  the  murdered  policenutn  of,  well  known  and  greatly 

*                           esteemed.  Sec 198 

will  probably  be  soon  entirely  independent,  Sec 192 

unoiviliaed,  ask.  "  What  need  have  we  for  education  ?  Itwillnot  help  us  to  hunt, "&o.  S0« 
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IndianB,  Union  Agency  of,  Indian  Territor}-,  cennnnof  trilMMi  of.  dee 

citisenHliip  of.  who  Mh«l]  determine  tbf  queiitioB 

of,  6cc 

coal  and  tinil>erof.  large  quantitie* of.  Mtolcn.  &r. 
*  Hti'alinK  of,    laiM   shonld  be 

paaiMMt  fur  the  puni«hiDeDt 

court  of  Indiana  ofteiineM  iihould  b«  efttabli«h«<d 

at,  dus 

CrcK'k  Nation  of.  in  audi  a  state  thnt  a  few  d«- 
Mifeuiuft  men  can  )>n-cipitate  a  rebellion.  <i:c. .. 

cropii  of,  pr4>wiiie  an  abundant  yield,  div  

eU-ction  ot  P«rr\iuan  an  cbi«ff  of  Cn-ek  Xition 

aettled  by  D^paitment  dec'iiiiou.  dec*    

eni>>mce  theCbfiokeea,  Cbootaws.  Cbicka^awt. 

CitH.'ka.  und  SnuiiuoU^ 

fall-bloodii  uf.  dfcreaainK.  &c 

intruden*  at,  iurreaainK.  Jtc 

lawM  for  the  piiDiiihui(-nt  of.  shonlii 

be  paaaed  by  ContfT^h^.  \.c 

no  law  to  piiniah.  Slv  

ivniuval    of.     by     tht«    military  a 
fariT,  See 
mnrdeinat.  whinky  the  cause  of  tbree-founh^  of. 

>fiymcnt  of  principal  U),  dec 

"^ayno,  £.  L.,  i-emoval  uf.  by  the  military  from 

()klubinualaudii.  dec  

M-iiii-annual  M'ltlement   of  Lui<lft 

uf.  Act'        . . 

police  force  of,  i-fticicnt.  and  sap^Mn  ttrtl  by  the  b(«t 

men  of  all  th*-  tribca.  &jc 

pav  of,  Hbuuld  be  inrr»*a«ed.  Sw  .. 

school  statistics,  of,  d:c 

stock  of,  15  per  ceut^  of,  rfied  from  expo(«nre.  iic. 

whisky  comcMiinUt  the  Xi^rrit^iry  from  all  quarters. 

in  ull  cunve^auci**,  and  in  ail  sliaiK*s  and  iiuan- 

titifMi.  dec 

whites  uf.  in  number.  f<|ual  the  Indians  on  re^er^r 

of,  caune  of    

on  reserve  of.  number  of.  increasing,  xc  . 
work  at.  being  oone  by  whitea,  thv  cause' of  the 

increase  of  whit4's  at.  &c 

United  States  bonds  held  for,  interest  conc«tcd  on.  statement  of,  d^c 

Ute,  Colorado,  acts  ratifying  sale  of  reservation  of,  dec 25 

Tital  statistics  relating  to,  &« 3: 

Warm  Springs,  Oregon,  agency  farm  of,  n  poor  affair.  Sec 

agriculture,  the  gitsat  civilixer  of,  d^c  

all  deny  empliaticAlIy  that  in  alleged  supplementary  tr«>aty 
they  abandoned  their  rights  to  the  Columbia  River  dsbf r- 

ies.  dee 

alleged  supplementary  treaty  with,  and  Government,  flshinj; 

provisions  of,  a  forgery,  dec 

buildings  at  agency  of,  old  and  inc4>n venieut,  duC    

Cant.  John  Smith,  late  agi«nrof,  laboreil  honestly  and  faith- 
fully for  advancement  of,  deo ' 

censosof.dec 

civilisation  of,  the  only  moans  of  banishing  the  inflaeLce  of 

«  the  medicine  men.  dec 

civilised  of,  instead  of  being  an  expenae,  become  a  tax-payer 

and  a  citizen,  dec 

court  of  Indian  offenses  for.  not  fully  organized,  nor  well 

adantt-d  tf^  dec    

drunkenness,  scarcely  any  among,  and  but  little  theft,  dec  .. 
estimable  character  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  late  agent  of,  *o.. 
fanning  implements  of,  as  a  rule,  very  inferior  and  won 

ont,  dec 

description  of ,  dec 

of,  at  best  a  drudgery,  ^ 

duty  of  GoveniBient  to  rom«dy  defecta  In  pre** 

ent  system  of,  dec 

one  of  the  greatest  anxilinrlea  to  (dvllii^ion  ot  *c . . 

ahould  be  encouraged  amoBg,  Stc 

forgery  of  relinquishment  of  flsheriea  on  ColombU  Biver  by, 

alleged  in  supplementary  treaty  witli.  Ao 

,  goodjail  neededat  agency  of«  Jbo 

Government  shonld  oo  Jnatloe  to.  la  the  vuitter  of  alV^Ked 

aupplemontazy  traAty,  &c  

teaen,  by  preeept  and  exampio,  Jke 

horsea,  cattle,  and  aheep  of.  Bombers  oHftc        

in  farming  and  buildings  far  above  the  GovommoBi,  Ae 

lack  of  employte  to  peninnn  anooooaftilly  tho  work  of  a«My 

or  dec TT..... 

landaof,  area  of  ^pUratod,  dco 

medicine  men  of,  greal  hindmnoo  to  odTnicniniMt  ol 
morals  of,  compare  fk^ocablj  with  that  off  mobv  wUto 
mnnittes,  Ac 

nearly  all  have  adopted  habits  of  the  whltaa,  Jko 
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idiant,  Wann  Springs,  Oregon,  old  people  of.  confterrative,  and  support  their  time-honored 

castonis,  &o IW 

peaceable  and  law-abiding,  Sco 195 

power  to  cure  or  kill  of  medicine  men  of,  admitted,  &c 195 

provisions  of  alleged  supplementary  treaty  with,  and  Grov- 

emment,  Sco IW 

quack  nostrums  caught  at  by,  Sec 195 

religious  work  amon?,  ice 195, 196 

reservation  of,  as  a  whole,  not  adapted  to  farming.  Sea 195 

school  matters  of,  dec        194 

statistics  of,  &c  196 

slowly  but  steadily  advancing  in  civilization,  &c 194 

successful  farming  stimulates  the  ambition  of,  &c 195 

willfully  and  wickedly  deceived  in  provisions  of  alleged  sup- 
plementary treaty,  &c 196 

worthlessness  and  tyrannical  and  indolent  disposition  of  medi- 
cine men  of,  Sec 195 

young  of,  taking  the  placu  of  their  elders,  intelligence  will 

banish  superstition.  Sec  195 

Western  Shoshone,  Nevada,  allotment  of  land,  look  forward  to,  to  establish  a  home  for 

themselves,  &c ,  174 

census  of,  dtc '  174 

chiefs  of,  reasons  of,  opposed  to  removal  of ,  to  Fort  Hall,  &o .  174 

day -school  of,  closed  in  consequence  of  small-pox,  Sec 178 

drunkenness  among,   not  a  single  case  of,  on  reserva- 
tion, d^c 173 

and  debauchery  of  females  of,  along  line  of 

Central  Pacific  Kailroad,  See 173 

evil  influences  which  corrupt  the  young  of,  &c 178 

feeding  of,  Government  measures  for,  retards  the  work  of 

civilizing.  Sec 178 

Government  responsible  for  the  demoralized  state  of.  Sue.  178 

greatly  attached  to  the  luid  of  their  birth.  Sec 174 

half-breeds  of,  have  all  the  bad  traits  of  Indian  and  white 

man,  &c 178 

health  of,  good.  Sec 172 

hunting  ana  fishing  grounds  of,  about  all  gone,  Seo 178 

improvements  on  reservation  of,  ^c 172 

inclustrious  and  docile,  &c 174 

4  Just  and  humane  decision  of  Department  against  removal 

of,  to  Fort  Hall,  &c 174 

no  physicianat  agency  of.  Sec 172 

.  orderly  conduct  oi^  &o 178 

police  court  at  agency  of,  no  fair  trial  of,  as  yet,  Seo 178 

force  of  u^ency  of,  eflBcienoy  of,  &« 178 

removal  of,  to  Fort  Hall,  decision  of  Government  against, 

greatly  pleases  them.  Sec 174 

should  be  removed  firom  line  of  railroad  and  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  mining  towns,  Sec 178 

virtually  destroying  themselves,  &c 178 

whisky  obtained  by,  usually  at  Chinese  quarters  and 

houses  of  ill-fame.  Sec 178 

sale  of,  to,  a  crying  evil,  and  should  be  abated. . .  178 

will  soon  sever  their  tribal  relations.  Sec 174 

White  Earth,  Minnesota,  new  building  for  school  of,  completed,  Sec 504 

school  facilities  of,  largUy  increased,  Sec 604 

White  River  TJtes,  Utah,  census  of.  dtc 200 

Wichita.  Waco,  Towacony,  Caddo,  Keechy,  and  Delaware,  have  made  good  progress 

in  oivilization.  Sec , 128 

**  Wild  Crows  of  the  Mountain,"  transformation  of,  into  a  peaceable  and  self-snstain* 

ing  people,  &o 5 

will  work,  and  intelligently  and  effectively.  Sec  44 

Winfkebago,  Nebraska,  active,  energetic,  industrious,  quick-witted,  and  ftiU  of  expe- 

dients.  Sec 162,168 

a  nomadic  people,  dtc  162 

as  a  tribe  prefer  day  labor  to  farming.  Seo 168 

different  fh>m  the  Omahae  as  a  Gypsy  is  from  a  German  . .  162 

desire  of,  to  have  homesteads  allotted  to  them,  Seo 161 

drive  close  bargains  with  their  employers,  Seo 168 

faith  in  medicine  men  greater  than  in  Gospel,  Sec 168 

farms  of,  occupied  by  many  of,  at  all  seasons,  Seo 168 

others  of,  only  during  harvest,  Seo 168 

gamble  and  drink,  dtc 168 

good  farmers,  many  of,  dtc 168 

isolated  condition  of  large  reservations  of,  creates  refuges  for 

objectionable  characters  who  demoralise  the  Indians,  Seo  . .  168 

labor,  fully  understand  the  value  of,  dtc 168 

missionary  labor  never  persistent  among,  Ac 168 

past  year  one  of  progress  to,  dtc 168 

reservations  smsll,  decidedly  best  for,  dtc 168 

school  of,  larger  than  ever,  dtc 168 

settlers  surrounding  reservation  of,  sober,  intelligent,  and  tm- 

gal  fimners,  dtc 168 

speak  English,  and  adopt  civilized  habits  when  on  reservation.  168 
victims  of  political  scheming  and  injurious  Congressional  in- 

terferenoe,  Seo 168 
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Indians,  Wyandotte,  boyt  of^  found  homes  among  white  people,  itc 

great  benefit  to  tribe  in  their  homes  among  white  people,  A^ — 

Takama,  Washington  Tenritorj,  agent  of,  nnable  to  allot  homesteads  to,  Stc 

anti-civilised  of,  taught  b j  ofBc<tr  of  the  War  De- 
partment insubordination  to  agent  of,  A^ 

areasnd  location  of  reservation  of.  dec 

arrest  of  white  man  for  invasion  of  fiahery  right  of. 

badly  whipped  twenty-nine  years  ago,  Ac 

bat  Dttle  iidvanced  in  civilisation  of.  Sec 

comfortable  hoascA  and  ont-building»  needed  by,  Ac . 

oomplainte  by  whites  of  trespasses  of^  Slc 

conmtion.  habits,  snd  disposition  of,  dtc  

conflict  of  authority  at  agency  of,  &o 

orops  of.  not  so  cood  s»  usual.  Sue 

drunkenness  ana  gambling  of,  Ac 

extermination  of  all  the  wnites  by  the  resurrected 

ancestors  of,  Ac 

farming  statistics  of,  See 215. 

free  homestctad  provision  for,  oi^ast  to  whites,  ice.  217,: 
frequentdispntesof,  about  bonndaries  of  farms,  4bo. 

fishery  right  of,  invsded  by  a  white  man,  Jio 

force  needed  in  s«>curing  attendance  of  children  of, 

at  school,  &G : 

greater  portion  of,  non-residento  of  reservation.  Slc  .        ' 

srist  mill  of,  old  snd  badly  worn  out,  Sui ! 

homestead  provision  for,  should  be  amended.  See  . .        *i 
homesteads  of,  amonff  whites,  annoyanoo  and  nui- 
sance of,  Ac 

outside  of  reservation  to,  fW»e  and  in- 
alienable fur  twenty -five  yeats.  per- 
nicious policy  of,  4m;  ....  r  2 

incressinff  wants  of,  industrious  eflbrts  oC  to  meet.        9 

Indian  police  of,  very  useftil  snd  efficient.  Sec 2 

induced  to  believe  that  oo  homesteads  outside  of 
their  reservation  they  will  escape  all  government 

of  the  agency,  dec 217.2 

Judioianrof,  composition  of.  Sec 2 

lands  of,  fsrming  capadtv  of,  Sec 215,2 

timberless  prairie.  Sec 2 

to,  in  severalty,  the  most  importent  tkctat  in 

civilization  of,  Sec X 

law  enabling,  to  become  a  citizen  needed.  &.c £ 

lazy,  with  all  the  vices  of  their  ancestors  and  of 

whites,^  tittZ 

li%jor  HacMurray,  au  Army  officer,  vicious  advice 
of,  to,  respecting  their  righto  under  homestcMid 

law,  &c 2 

mistoken  and  pemiduus  policy  of  Congress  towards .        2 
nstionsl  laws  in  relstion  to.  a  hotoh-potch  of  inoon- 

gruouR  acte.  Sec 2! 

nearly  all  drummers,  dreamers,  and  pompammen.        2 

needed  legislation  for,  Ac 2 

new  building  and  machinery  needed  for  saw-mill 

of,  Ac 

code  needed  for,  Stc 

mill  sboold  be  built  snd  located  in  more  oeatral 

part  of  reservation  of,  Sec 

not  retrograding,  See 

one-thii'd  or  one^half  of,  in  the  lowest  state  of  b«r* 

barism,  &c 2 

opposed  to  the  education  of  their  chiMreo,  &o S17. 2 

]>ayof  Indian  police  of,  too  small,  &o 2 

penalty  for  inaucing,  to  vote,  Slo 2 

selling  liquor  to,  Stc 2M;2 

pontes  and  dogs  of,  and  their  depredations,  Stc 

popular  elections  among,  Ac 

proposition  of,  to  applv  pasturage  prooeeda  to  bid- 
ing new  grist-mULAc 

regsrd  Mi^r  MscMorray  as  a  deliverer.  Ac 

resurrection  of  all  who  have  died  during  last  thou- 
sand years  and  more,  Ac z 

rich  vsiley  lands  of  reservation  of.  Ao 2 

rules  governing  Indian  notice  of,  Ae i 

salmon  fishery  sn  unfiuling  sonro«  of  subaistwiori 

to,  Ac ni^i 

saw-mill  of,  old  and  nearly  worn  oat,  Ao t 

should  be  moved  to  site  aMira  oqbvsb* 

lent  to  ttmbw,  Ao t 

school  statistics  of,  Ac 1|%2I 

should  be  forced  to  take  hoineateads  oaly  «•  thili 

own  reservation,  Ao II 

some  progress  msde  by,  Ae II 

splendid  ihraiiing  lands  of,  Ae l||,S 

stesl  from  the  whites  and  proatltata  ttialr  wmmb. .       fl 

«Qrv«3  of  reservation  of;  OMNild  ba  aMAa,  Jko fl 

\2lc^«a«KBAaol«eT«^  ^  ^^M^  sxabia  Isai  «b  nMrvif 
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IndiULS,  Yakama,  Wasbingtoxi  Territory,  anlformly  peaceable,  &c 216 

wftfcoDB,  teams,  farming  implements,  wanted  by . ..  216 

war-path,  will  not  afcaii;i  go  on,  ice 216 

wild  Haperstitions  of,  &^o        217 

Yankton,  Bakota,  agent  of,  sboald  be  something  more  than  a  mere  ofQc«  man,  Slc  ....  106 

agiicnltund  statistics  of  agency  of,  &c 105 

censnsof,  &.0 167 

clings  with  pertinacity  to  the  lodge  of  his  ancestors,  Ao 102 

crops  of,  excellent  condition  of,  Stc 102 

dog  feast  of.  &c 104 

farmers  of,  in  appearance  and  dress,  equal  to  the  whites,  &o lOi 

farming  is  fastlndividaaliziug,  &o lOA 

of,  encoura^ins,  &c 106 

the  great  ciTilizer  of.  Sec 104 

few  of,  adhere  to  old  customs,  &o 104 

frequent  changes  of  policy  at  agency  of,  unfortunate,  &c 106 

goMt  example  of,  beneficial  upon  their  neighbors,  &o 104 

physique  of.  Sec 104 

healtli  of,  generally  good,  &c 106 

industrial  schools  lor  the  young,  and  practical  fiurming  for  the  elder, 

the  only  road  to  civilisation,  6cc 105 

lands  of,  strong  title  to,  wanted  by,  Slc 102 

miserable  log  huts  of,  roofed  wiih  earth,  &o 102 

missionary  work  among,  excellent,  &c 106 

old  barbarous  customs  of,  should  be  broken  up,  die 104 

fealty  to  chiefs  of,  no  longer  exists.  See  104 

men  of,  reluctantly  adopt  the  results  of  agriculture.  Sec 104 

' '  Old  Strike, "  chief  of,  character  and  influence  of,  &o 105 

only  hope  of,  is  in  becoming  self-sustaining  through  cultiTation  of 

thesou,  &^o 102 

peaceful  and  easily  governed,  &o '  104 

poor  houses,  exposure,  and  stupid  indifference  of^  to  the  lawi  of 

health,  causes  of  pulmonary  diseases  among  them.  Sec 106, 107 

police  force  of,  ample  pay  of,  &.0 105 

efficient  and  indispensible.  Sec   105 

practical  farmer  of,  the  most  important  factor  in  work  of  agency 

of,  Sec 105 

farmers  should  be  appointed  to  instruct.  Sec 108 

qualifications  of,  as  citizens.  Sec 104 

readily  leams  to  cultivate  soil,  Sec 102 

renowned  in  history,  de«   104 

reservation  of,  aeent  of,  recommends  sale  of  part  of,  Sec 108 

all  arable  laud.  Sec 108 

areaof.&c 108 

sale  of  part  of,  would  advance  welfare  of,  Sec. 108 

soil  ana  climate  of,  adapted  to  successltil  cultiration.  102 

subdivision  of,  &c 108 

rewards  to,  for  successful  cultivation  of  soil.  &o 102 

Saturday  night  orf^ies  of  a  few  of  the  unoivilised  of,  Sec 104 

school  statistics  of  agency  of.  Sec 106^107 

slow  in  learning  to  build,  Sec 102 

slowly  but  surely  learning  the  art  of  farming,  Sec • 105 

solution  of  problem  of  civilization  of,  Sec • 105 

•teps  in  the  civilization  of,  Sec 108 

tribal  relations  of,  fast  disappearing.  Sec 104 

vital  statistics  of  agency  of ,  Sec  107 

Yoma,  in  Southern  Califumia,  peaceable  and  industrious,  Sec 80 

reservation  for.  Sec 28 

Industries,  Indian 47,680-602 

Intemperance,  Indian,  Sec.    (<Sm  Indians,  Liquor,  etc.) 

Interior  Department  building,  appropriation ,  amount  of,  to  complete,  Slc 418 

completion  of ,  Sec 409 

cost  of  reconstruction  of  parts  of,  Sec 411, 412 

expenditures  on  work  of  reconstruction  of  parts  of^  Sec 412, 418 

work  on,  description  of,  Sec 409-411 

Intruders  in  Indian  Territor>-,  Sec.    (See  Indian  Territory.) 
Iowa  Indians.     (/SSm  Indians.; 
Irrigation .    ( See  Lands. ) 

J. 

Jaoarilla  Apache  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

Jaoarilla  Indian  Reserve,  New  Mexico,  executive  order  restoring  lands  of,  to  the  public  do* 

main.  &c 299 

Jaoarilla  Indians.    ( See  Indians. ) 

Jackaon,  A.  H.,  Indian  Agent,  Pima,  Msrictipa,  and  Papago  Indian  Agency,  Arizona,  report  of.  49-51 

Jamestown  and  Northern  Kallrosd  Compsny,  lu^reement  of,  with  Indians  of  Devil's  Lake  Re- 
serve, Dakota,  as  to  compen.^ation  for  right  of  way  through  reserve 22 

K. 
Kaw  Indians.    (Sse  Indians.) 
Xlokapod  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

XInkead,  John  H..  governor  of  Alaska,  annual  report  of 637-4M3 

Kinney,  J.  F. ,  Indian  agent,  Yankton  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 101-107 

lOowa  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

Klamatii  River  Indian  Reservation,  in  Califomia,  bill  to  restore  to  the  public  domain,  Stc 80 

Klamath  Rirer  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 
Kootenay  Indians.    {See  Indians. ) 
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Kil«i.I..  J.,  Indian  agent,  Onaee  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  ^nual  report  of )1 
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Montana,  boTse-stealinf; Id,  consolidated  into  a  large  and  well  orf^anized  industry,  Sec  ..4 669 

''cow-boys'  "  hemp  and  lead  cure  for,  Sec 569 

extra  legal  means  to  suppress,  6tv 559 

laws  of,  utterly  powerless  to  suppress,  &c 669 

immigration  to,  no  msb  of,  &.c 657 

Indians  in,  a  few  thousand  of.  occupy,  but  do  not  use.  tracts  as  large  as  States,  &c 560 

Assinaboines,  should  be  consolidaten  with  Milk  Kiver  bund,  Sco 560 

Blackfeet  and  Piegan,  deplorable  situation  of,  &.c 559 

driven  bv  hunger  to  steal  cattle.  Sec 669 

icrasing  lands  of,  leasing  of,  all  wrong.  &c ." 560, 561 

homesteads  ohould  be  given  to,  &c *.     560 

Northern,  deplorable  condition  of,  4:0     560 

permanent  arrangements  shonld  be  made  for  the  surrender  by,  of  their 

large  tracts  of  land,  &c 560 

reservations  of,  no  longer  support,  Sec 559 

plans  for  abolishing,  &c 660 

roving  bands  of,  subsiMt  upon  stolen  cattle  of  settlers.  Sec 559 

should  be  contlned  to  their  reservations,  &c 559 

treated  as  individuals,  not  en  maM«,  &c 560 

Sioux,  at  Poplar  River,  should  be  removed  to  Standing  Rock,  Sec  MiO 

tracts  occupfeil  by.  retarding  settlement  of  territory,  &c 560 

industries  of.  prosperity  of,  &c 557,558 

indges  for,  increase  of,  'demanded  by  increase  of  population,  &c 564 

large  game  disappeared  from,  &.C 559 

lynch  law  in,  growing  tendency  to  resort  to.  Sec 564, 565 

mines  of,  yielded  t heir  accustomed  returns,  &c 567 

national  laws  in.  nullified  by  inadequacy  of  fees  for  witnesses,  4u)... 566 

penitentiary  at  Deer  Lodge,"  inadequate  to  wants  of,  &c 564 

people  of,  desire  to  be  admitted  into  Statehood,  &c 563, 564 

population  of,  increase  of,  steady  and  perceptible,  Sec  — 557 

prosperity,  unsurpassed  in  most  of  the  solid  and  permanent  elements  of,  &c 567 

public  lands  of,  survey,  subdivision  of,  Sec. ..     568 

railroads  in,  increasea  facilities  of,  for  importation  of  stock,  Sec 568 

rivers  of,  improvement  ^f,  demanded  by  wants  of  commerce,  Sec 562. 568 

stock,  an  importer  t  ather  than  an  exporter  of.  Sec 558 

cattle  in,  depredations  upon,  by  white  and  red  thieves,  &c 669 

interests  of,  and  Wyoming  alike.  Sec 558 

Government  should  protect,  &c 559 

of,  British  authorities  refuse  exit  of.  through  Canadian  provinces.  Sec 558 

United  States  courts  in,  attempt  to  run.  a  farce,  dec 566 

marshal  of,  loose  and  reprehensible  government  of  penitentiary  by,  Sec  564 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  mostly  in  W j-oming,  Ate 562 

people  of  Montana,  feel  mu  abiding  interest  in,  Sec 56S 

the  first  to  make  known  the  wonders 

of,  &c 562 

lionteith,  Charles  £.,  Indian  agent,  Nez  Perc^  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of,  Sec 111-118 

Monteith,  John  R.,  act  toa4.1ust  the  accounts  of.  Sec        266 

Mormons  and  Mormonism.     (Sw  Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Utah.) 

Mortality  among  the  Indians,  high  rate  of,  &c 28 

Mo-so>moe  Indians.     {Hm  Indians.) 
Mnldoon  Belt,  Idaho,    (i^^s  Idaho.) 

N. 

Navajo  Indian  Reserve,  Arizona,  Executive  order  defining,  &c 296 

New  Mexico,  Executive  order  amending  previous  order,  and  exempt- 
ing certain  lauds  from  the  operations  of,  &c 299 

Indians.    {See  ludians.) 
Neah  Bay  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 
Nespilnm  Indians.    {See  Indians.) 

Kew  Mexico,  an  additional  judge  for,  reasons  which  make  necessary,  Sec 572 

agricultural  and  fruit  productions  of,  increase  of,  SiC 567 

bad  element  in.  vigorously  and  effectively  dealt  with.  Sec 567 

capitol  building  for,  law  authorizing  the  construction  of,  Sec 569 

cattle  and  sheep  raucheros,  irrepressible  conflict  between.  Sec 568 

in,  diseases  of,  springing  from  local  causes  unknown,  &c 568 

herdsof.  Sec 568 

men  of,  goo<l  sense  and  fairness  of,  prevent  public  disorders 571 

ranches  in,  no  legally  defined  boundaries  of,  Sec 571 

cost  to,  of  criminals,  dec    569 

crime,  as  firee  of,  as  the  most  favored  parts  of  the  nation,  &o 567 

in,  arrests  and  convictions  for,  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Sec 567 

cultivation  of  soil  of,  results  of,  neglecting.  Sec 567 

election  frauds  in,  bold  and  enormous,  &c 570 

floating  debt  of,  &^c 568 

gold  and  silver  in,  product  of,  will  soon  Justify  the  establishment  of  a  mint  for. .  572 

governor  of,  annual  report  of  the 567-676 

and  secretary  of,  salaries  of,  inadetjuate,  Sec 575 

Indians,  no  renegade  in,  worthy  of  meution,  Sec 572 

of,  condition  of,  improving  under  present  agent,  Sec 572 

lease  of  lands  by,  an  iivjury  to.  Sec 572 

raids  by,  not  likely  lo  again  occur.  Sec 572 

land  in,  only  small  quantities  of,  can  be  honestly  acquired  by  settlers  under  home- 
stead laws,  ^c 571 

lands  of,  should  be  owned  by  its  citizens,  &c 571 

laws  of.  authorizing  taxation.  Sec 568-670 

legislature  of,  acts  of.  dec 570 

trouble  attending  organization  of.  Sec 670 

work  of,  of  an  advantageous  character,  d:c 570 
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Kew  Mexico,  Hvinfz  in,  coAtof,  much  frreater  than  in  the  States,  &e 

midl  service  in. more  ample  provision  should  be  made  for,  6cc 

Mexican  and  Spanish  grants  in,  unsettled  condition  of,  retards  the  development 

of,  &c 

militia  of,  inferiorty  of  arms  of,  &.c 

thoroughly  organized,  6cc 

mines  in,  increased  yield  of,  &.0 S07, 

mining  industries  of,  no  statistics  of,  dec 

pasture  lands  of,  larjsepart  of,  unoccupied,  &o 

peace  and  order  in,  hl^n  degree  of,  &c 

penitentiary  in,  building  of  a,  law  authorizing,  &.C   5CB^ 

progress  of,  in  almost  every  respect,  &^c w 

public  buildings  in,  appropriations  for.  Sui 

documents  of,  large  number  of,  should  be  recorded,  St^ 

railroad  property  in,  now  exempt  by  law  from  taxation,  &c 

will  soon  be  taxable,  Sco 

railroads  in,  extensive  construction  of,  Sio 

salaries  for,  Congress  should  appropriate  full  unount  fixed  by  law  for.  See 

8anU  F«.  antiquity  of,  &c 

palace  of,  appropriation  for  repairs  of,  d&c 

description  of.  &o 

illustration  of  its  antiquity,  &o 

novel  and  antiaue  appearance  of,  tfec 

preservation  or,  urged,  &o 

SpaniHh  records  in,  preservation  of,  a  duty  of  Ghovemment. 

school  law,  excellent  for,  &,o 

schools  of,  taxation  in  support  of,  &c 

secretary  of,  office  of,  additional  clerk  should  be  allowed  in,  ice 

impossible  for.  to  perform  clerical  work  of,  dec 

well  conducted,  dto 

sites  for  public  buildings  in,  &o S73,l 

stock-growing,  gi-eat  development  of,  &.C 1 

stockmen  of,  equal  rights  of.  to  occupy  public  lands.  Sec 

should  have  privilege  of  ac4iniring  large  tracts  of  land  in,  Ac I 

taxable  property  of,  increase  of.  &.c      I 

territorial  government  of ,  a  probationary  one,  &o i 

Congress  should  treat  with  the  greatest  aolieitade,  Ac        I 

.    difficult  to  manage  or  administer,  4e.c I 

in  what  different  fh>m  a  State  government,  Slc 574,  i 

Texas  cattle,  stringent  quarantine  against,  &c  .      ! 

water  in,  absence  of^  cripples  stock-raising  interests  of,  dtc ! 

wells  and  reservoirs  needed  in.  &c I 

Kez  Pero6  Beserve,  Idaho,  Clear  Water  and  MontanaTransportationCompany  referred  to  Ceo- 

gross  for  risht  o^  way  through  

Klckerson,  Linus  M.,  Indian  agent,  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 10$-1 

Nisqnally  Indians.    {See  Indians.) 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  agreement  between,  and  Indians  of  Flathead  Reaerve. 
Montana,  as  to  compensation  tor  light  of  wsy  through  reserve 

O. 

Okanagan  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

Oklahoma,  Indian  Territorv,  President's  proclamation  warning  all  persona  against  attempt 

to  seize  or  settle  upon  lands  of,  &.c Mi^S 

{See  Indian  Territory.) 
Omaha  Indians.    {See  Indians.) 
Oneida  Indians.    {See  Indians.) 

O'Neill,  James,  resident  farmer,  Coeur  d' Alene  Reserve,  report  of.  Sec SOt,  2 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company.    {See  Umatilla  and  Pendleton.) 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad.    {See  Union  Pacific  Railway.) 
Osage  Indians.    {See  Indians.) 
Otoe  Indians.    {See  Indians.) 
Owyhee  district,  Idaho.    {See  Idaho.) 

P. 

Pah-Ute  Indians.    {See  Carson.  Indians,  and  Walker.) 

Palace,  old  Spanish,  at  Santa  F6,  N.  Max.,  description  of ,  &c , S 

Patten,  Warren,  Indian  agents  Southern  Ute  Agency,  annual  report  of '. O- 

Pawnee  Indians.    {See  Indians.) 

Payne,  E.  T.,  semi-annual  settlement  by,  of  Oklahoma  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory,  Sbe 1' 

Peacock,  W.,  Indian  agent.  New  York  Indian  Agency,  annual  report  of     Ij 

Pend  d'Oreille  Indians.    {See  Indians.) 

Pendleton  and  Centerville  branch  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  snuit  of 
right  of  way  to,  through  Umatilla  Reserve,  Oregon,  by  the  Umatilla  Indiana^  ootHmlmiB  and 
termsof , u^{ 

Pension  Office,  new,  appropriationa  and  expenditures  for,  Sco 1*".1!1IIIII        4 

contracts  for  materials  used  in  construction  of < 

concrete  and  terra  cotta,  quantity  of,  used  on,  A« , 4]|^4 

days' work,  number  of.  employed  on,  &e 41 

fire-proof  building  for,  list  of  onntracts  for  material  and  labor  finr,  *o 4 

materials  received  fbr,  Ste 417,4 

iron,  quantity  of,  used  on.  Sec 4 

-„  _,  work  on,  description  of,  A-o 41£4 

«eroe,  Gilbert  A.,  governor  of  Pakota  Territory,  annual  report  of 

Piegan  Indians.    (^sSe  Indians.)  

Pillager  Indians.    {See  Indians.) 
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Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Papago  Agency,  Arizona,  report  of  Agent  Jaokson,  of 49-61 

Indians.    (<$^e  Indians.) 
Pine  Ridge  Indians.    (Ses  Indians.) 
Pinte  Inmans.    (Ses  Indians.) 
Police,  Indian,  character  of.  &o.    (See  Indians.) 
Polygainy.    (See  Arizona,  Idaho,  Indians,  Nex  Mexico,  etc.) 
Ponca  Indians.    (iSEm  Indians.) 

Popoltttion,  Indian,  distribation  of 18,828-346 

school,  &J0 16,810-326,866-381 

Porter,  Charles,  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Agency,  annual  report  of 58-56 

Pottawatomie  Indians.    (i8^ Indians.) 

Pratt,  R.  H.,  captain  Tenth  U.  S.  Cavalry  and  superintendent  of  Indostrial  School,  Carlisle 

Barracks,  annual  report  of 280-288 

Progreaa,  sreat,  of  the  Indians,  dec 1 

Pueblo  Industrial  School  reserve,  New  Mexico,  executive  order  establishing,  &c 298 

Pneblo  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

Purvis,  C.  B..  snrgeon-in-chief  of  Freedmen's  Hospital,  annual  report  of 419-428 

Payallup  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

Q. 
Qoapaw  Indians.    (See  Indians,  &.c.) 
Qoinaielt  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

R. 

Railroad  operations  in  connection  with  Indian  reservations.  Sec 22-2f 

Railroads  in  Washington  Territory,  &c.,  mileage  of,  &c  606,607 

Ramsey,  Alexander,  chairman  of  Utah  Commission,  report  of 517-522 

Red  Clin  Indian  Reservation.  Wisconsin,  occupied  by  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  See 228 

Red  Lake  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

Religious  societies,  reports  of,  in  relation  to  the  Indians,  Sec 609-718 

Removal  of  Indians,  much  difficulty  in,  and  cost  of 6 

Reservation,  Indian,  schools,  vigorous  work  in 16-18 

Reaervations.  Indian.    (See  Indian.; 

Biggs,  Alfred  L.,  principal  Saut<>e  Normal  Training  School,  report  of 170 

mggs.  Rev.  T.  L.,  missionary,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  report  of^  on  the  education 

and  religious  advancement  of  the  Cheyenne  ludiaus.  Sec  66,67 

Right  of  wajr  through  Indian  reservationn.     (Sei  Indians  and  Railroads.) 

Robb,  W.  H.,  special  Indian  asent,  Quapaw  Agency,  Indiui  Territory,  annual  report  of 184, 185 

Rman,  Peter.  Indian  agent,  Flathead  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of 155-158 

Rotebud  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

RoyaI,Rev.  T.  F.,  missionary  at  Klamath  Indian  Agency,  report  of 188 

Ronnd  Valley  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

8. 
Sao  and  Fox  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 
Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company,  grant  of  right  of  way  by  Congress,  through 

the  Indian  Territoiy,  map  defining  location  of 26 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona,  report  of  Agent  Wilcox  at    58 

Sanchez,  Pedro.  Indian  aeeut.  Pueblo  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of 182,188 

Sandy  Lake  Indians.    (<$««  Indians.) 
San  Fuell  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

Sanitar\' condition  of  the  Indians 28,29 

Santee  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

School  buildings,  Indian,  construction  of,  Sec 18,810-326,866-381 

insufficient  number  of,  unfavorable  effect  of 18^  19 

statistics 14-19,233-255,282,284,286,810-826,366-891 

{See  Indian,  Indian^,  Sec.) 

Schools,  Indian  boarding,  character  and  condition  of,  ^^ 16-18, 310-326, 366-381, 501, 502, 609, 514-516 

day,  character  and  condition  of ,  dec  16-18, 310-326, 501, 502, 509, 514-516 

industrial,  training,  etc   1,230-255,602-510 

progress  of,  &o 14-19 

pupils  in,  of  various  States,  increase  and  progress  of 16, 310-826, 866-881 

status  of,  dec 14 

trainine,  character,  cost,  and  condition  of .- 14-16, 280-255, 606, 509 

(See  Indian,  Indians.  Sec.) 
Scott,  John  W.,  Indian  agent.  Ponca.  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual 

report  of  128-184 

SeaUm.  C.  W.,  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  annual  report  of 397-399 

Self-sustaining,  the  Indian  will  sotm  be,  Sec 1 

Seminole  Indians.    (See  Indians,  &c.) 
Seneca  Indians.    (See  Indians  ) 

Settlements,  attempted,  in  the  Indian  Territory 81-86 

Sheldon,  H.  B.,  Indian  agent,  Ronnd  Valley  Agency,  California,  annual  report  of  the 59 

resignation  of 60 

Sheldon,  Lionel  A.,  governor  of  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of 567-575 

Shoal  water  Indians.     (iS^0  Indians.) 
Shokak-Keshig  Indians.    {See  Indians.) 
Shoahone  Indians.    (See  Indiai)s.) 
Siletz  Indians.    (See  IndiauH.) 

Sinnott,  P.  B.,  Inaian  agent,  Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 185, 186 

Sk>nx  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

Skmx  Reserve,  Dakota,  agreement  between  the  Dakota  Central  Railway  Company  and  the  In* 

dians  as  to  right  of  way  through,  fails  before  Congreas *     27 

grant  of  right  of  way  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Siaint  Paul  Railroad 

Company  passed  Senate,  but  not  reached  in  House 26,27 

S'Kokomish  Indians.    (See  Indians  ) 

Siaaeton  Reserve,  Dakota,  agreement  between  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad 

Company  and  the  Indians  as  to  right  of  way  through,  referred  to  Congress,  Slc 27 

Siaaeton,  wahpeton,  and  Yankton  bands  of  Sloux.    (See  Indiana.) 
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Smitb.N.  J., appropriation  to  pay  amoant  fouDd  dae  to,  Ac 

Snid«»r,  S.  E.,  Indiiiii  agent,  Fort  reck  Afivucy,  Montana,  annual  report-  of 1 

SomuTville.  E.  S.,  Indian  agent,  rmatillu  agency,  ( tr«*gou.  annual  report  of 1 

Sorcery  and  evil  •pirits,  bflit^f  of  Indinua  in,  retards  tlif  civilisation  of  the  race 

Southern  Kannaa  Railway  (/om]>any,  act  granting  right  of  way  to,  throuj^h  the  Indian  Terri- 

torv,  Ac .* 

Soatnem  KanMs  Railway.    (»V«e  Indian  and  Qnlf.) 
I'  Southern  Ute  Indiana.    (Aec  Indiana.) 

Spokan  Indiana.     (^«  Indiana.) 
Squakaon  Indiana.     (A'«c  Indiana.) 

Squier,  Wataon  C,  govei  nor  of  Washington  Territ ory.  annual  report  of i 

Standing  Rock  Indiana.    (Set  Indiana.) 

SUtiatica.  general  Indian    13, 14, 2«*-2»5. : 

Indian,  oalhsl  for  by  action  »,  net  July  4.  18M   2«:i.3 

Stockbridge  Indiana.    (S44  Indiana.) 

SnfTcringa  uf  Indiana  caiiaed  by  lute  and  inaufticient  appropriations.  Ac 

Superintendent  of  Indian  achoola.  annual  re|M)n  of  the I 

the  Cenana.  annual  report  of  the i 

•        Hot  Springa  ReatTvation.  annual  report  of  the 4 

Suppliea,  Indian.    (^WGooda,  ice.) 

Swan.  William  A.,  Indian  agent.  Cheyenne  River  Auency,  Ddkota  Territory,  annual  report  of. . 

Sweetland,  Silas  II.,  appropriation  in  paymeutof  ludehtedncaa  incurred  by,  &e 

Swift,  Rev.  Henry,  niiaaiouarvof  Proteatant  Ei)iA<-ii)inl  Cbuich  amoni;  CbeVenne  Kivi-r  Indiana. 

Dakota,  re)>ort  of,  on  the  education  and  religioua  advancement  of  thoae  fndiana.  ^c ■  .• 

Swinomiah  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

T 

.  I  I  Tappan,  Samuel  F..  superintendent  of  industrial  acho<d  for  Indian  youth,  Genoa,  Xebr.,  annual 

■  1' '  report  uf,  Ac 2 

\.\  Taylor.  Isaac  A.,  Indian  agents  Sac  and  Fox  Agency.  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 1 

I '  Thompaon,  Benjamin  W.,  Indian  agent,  Sisaeton  Agency.  Dakota,  annual  report  of 

{1^                          Thompaon,  J.  Aahley,  M.  D.,  phvaician  at  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Agency.  Dakota,  annual  report  of   ^ 
t  Tonkawa  Indiana,  am^  tribe  01,  in  Texsa,  bad  comlition  of 

'  (iSM  Indiana,  Ac.) 

1  Training  achool  for  Indian  youth,  Foreat  Grove,  Oreg-    {Sec  Indian  training  nchool.) 

I  scboola,  Indian,  character,  coat,  and  condition  of 14-1  d.  230-25.\  546,  h 

Tritlcr,  F.  A.,  governor  of  Arizona,  annual  report «  f 5 

Tufta,  John  Q.,  Indian  agent.  Union  Agency.  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 1 

inatrnctiona  to,  reapccting  intruders  and  aiaputed  dtirenabip 

in  Indian  Territory,  Ac 

Tulalip  Indiana.    (See  Indiana.) 
Tule  River  Indiana.    (See  Indians.) 

Turtle  Mountain  Reaerve,  Dakota,  abject  poverty  und  ignorance  of  Indiana  upon,  Ac 

a  poaaiblc  cure  for  the  wreichednesa  of  it«i  Indiana.  Ac. . . 
appropriatiouaaud  ez]>euditui-ea  for  benefit  of  Indiana  up^in. 
arable  laud  and  timlNTHUtllcieut  for  the  uses  of  the  lutuanji 

^  |''f  upon,  Ac... 

■  w  I  divide4l  into  two  townahipa.  Ac 

'4  Executive  ortler  amewling  previous  orders  rt«toring  lands 

I  of,  to  the  public  domain,  Ac 

Executive  order  roatoringlnndaof,  to  the  public  domain.  Ac. 
•  <  '  Indian  renegades,  Ac,  ui>on,  imagine  GoTemment  ander 

Ji  :  obligations  to  aupiMitt  them.  Ac  

I  Indiana  of,  muai  aiarveor  steal,  Ac.^ 

\  liijuor  among  Indiana  upon,  sale  of,  imhita  natural  reanlta 

-    \  miaaionarv  labora  at,  Ac. 

achoola  ut,  Ac 

thirty-one  families  of  renega«le  Chippewaa  and  1.200  mixed 
bloods  settled  upon,  Ac 

i  -I 

Umatilla  Reaerre,  Oregon,  grant  of  right  of  way  by  the  Fmatilla  Indiana  throvieh,  to  the  Peo- 
dleton  and  Centi^ville  branch  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Compuiv, 

terma  and  condition  of ".,.*, 

Indiana.    (^fifM  Indian  Reservation  and  Indiaua.) 
Uintah  Utes,  etc.    (Hee  Indians.) 
J*  Union  Agency  Indiana.    (iSee  Indiana.) 

Union  Pacific  Railway,  a  complete  and  absolute  monopoly  up  to  a  certain  time,  Ac flS 

affairs  of,  with  Government,  ncceaaity  of  power  to  preaa  a  Mttlemoit 

of,  Ac  I? 

no  nower  to  preaa  an  a^nsunoiit  of,  Jke. . 
all  legislation  relating  to,  ahonld  be  predicated  npon  a  fiill  and  eoMpleto 

understanding  of  the  transportation  qaeatioii,  &o 

aaaets  and  liabilities  of  company  of,  Ac , [ 

of,  dispoaition  of,  should  not  be  tied  ap,  Ao  ,[,'. 

bitterly  hostile  feeling  towarda,  of  commiiiiitlM  thraagh  which  it 

^  BcMtonatock  ledger  of,  thowing  of,  Ao Ill'  "I* 

branch  linea  of,  bonded  debt  of,  Ac ]".. 

feeder* of, not  *'anckera,**  Ac  "r.'.'JJ*  W 

great  value  of,  Ac I'.l.ll. 

mileage,  aCock,  and  bonda  of,  dbe Hi  "11" 

iniereat  charge  on  bonda  of.  Ac 11111111111  tl 

no  profits  of,  aboald  innreto,  Ae I'l"  I*'" 
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nlon  Pftdflo  BaUwi^,  branch  lines  of^  oatstendlng  stock  of,  should  be  bonght  «nd  canceled 

by,  &o       .  ..  6S8 

securities  of,  all  flotitions  elements  should  be  eliminated 

ftx>m,  ^ 850 

sejMTate and  distinct  coiporations,  &c... 058 

stock  and  bonded  debt  of;  &c 058 

stock  and  bonds  of,  amount,  character,  and  probable 

value  of,Sco 078 

of,  propriety  of  merging,  into  stock  proper  ot^  Ao .         068 

surplus  earnings  of,  d^    001, 002 

traffic  to  and  from,  source  of  its  most  certain  revenue .         075 
the  only  real  security  for  payment  of  indebtedness  of, 

toOovemment,  See 076 

business  depression  of,  causes  of,  &c 000-002 

careless  past  management  of,  4tc 057 

charge  that  dividends  of,  had  not  been  earned  by,  untmthftil  and  ma- 

liClOUBLj&C 076 

Charles  f*.  Adams,  president  of,  views  of,  &c 074-079 

commercial  conditions  of.  &c 000, 001 

committees  of  board  of  directors  of,  one  Government  director  should  be 

placed  on  all,  &.c..i 9S0 

Company's  measures  for  the  government  of;  &c 078,079 

comparative  statements  of  surplus  income  of,  &c 004-007 

competition  with,  com  plications  growing  out  of.  Sea  071-073, 076 

encouragement  of,  &c 071-078 

restriction  of,  within  reasonable  limits,  &c 071-073 

competitors  of,  have  forced  modification  of  its  eztortionats  policy,  Sec..         066 

complications  of  affairs  of,  &.C 001 

concessions  of.  to  striking  employes,  bad  moral  efiiect  of,  ^te 068 

cost  of,  per  mile.  Sec 002 

criminal  responsibility  of  directors  of,  in  declaring  unearned  dividends.         076 
debt  of,  to  Government,  would  be  sacrificed  under  Thompson  bill,  Sic. .         078 

detestable  practice  of  trafQc  managers  to  cut  terminal  rates,  Sko 000 

directors  or,  investment  of,  with  usual  responsibility  in  fkill  control  of 

an  ordinary  property.  See 076 

position  and  laoors  of .  Sec  051,068 

should  be  intrusted  with  usual  power  to  declare  dividends,  Slc 075 

threat  of  the  penitentiary  has  always  hung  over,  Sec 076 

dividends  of,  all  paid  out  of  its  surplus  earnings.  Sec 076 

noteamed,&c 076 

to  be  prohibited  until  Government  debt  is  wiped  out,  Sco.         074 

earnings  and  payments  of.  Sec 057,007 

of,  largest,  in  one  year,  &c 001 

employes  of,  organization  of,  for  protection  of  their  rights.  Sec 058 

enormous  resources  of,  circumscribed  by  competitive  conoitdons.  Sec..         072 
executive  committee  of  board  of  directors  of,  Gk>vemment  members  at- 
tendance at  meetings  of.  Sec 9S0 

power  of,  held  in  Boston  and  New  York,  Sec 061 

extortion  of,  Sec  064,065,072 

floating  indebtedness  of,  &c        067,068 

assets  to  meet,  &c 067  068 

trccdam  of,  to  develop  as  exigencies  may  require,  a  necessity  of  its  ez> 

ist^nce,  Sec 075 

fhiits  of  its  disastrous  policy  of  extortion.  Sec 066 

Gould'MDlan  for  meeting  indebtedness  of,  to  Government,  Sec 070 

auxiliary  system  of.  Sec • 070 

beneficent,  busines9-like,  and  financially  sound.  Sec 070 

Government  cannot  hold  its  own  against  Wall-street  speculators.  Sec. .         074 

directors  of  the,  anniu^  report  of  the 049-079 

duties  of,  not  clearly  defined  by  law.  Sec 049 

extended  ample  facilities  for  their  investiga* 

tions.  Sec 040 

not  interested  financially  in  property  of  com' 

pauy,  &c 049 

office  of,  described.  Sec 049,  (KM 

investments  in,  dependent  upon  future  of.  Sec 870 

might  talte  posfiession  of,  and  manage,  disastrous  contin* 

gency  in  wnich,  &c 074 

reasonably  sure  of  the  payment  of  its  indebtedness,  &c 077 

should  operate,  or  stockholders  should  be  free  in  control 

of,  &c 076 

gravest  apprehensions  as  to  results  of  policy  of  Government's  represen- 

tation  in  management  of.  Sec 078 

great  wealth  of  country  along,  Sec 069 

income  and  expenditures  of,  &.C 006 

interest  charge  on  bonded  indebtedness  of,  Sec 002 

investments  of,  under  the  Thnrman  act,  cannot  be  made  at  a  profit,  Sec.         078 
labor  organisation  of  emplo^*^  of,  opposed  and  denounced  by  Grovem* 

ment  oirectors  of,  Sec 064 

lines  operated  by,  bonds  of.  &c 008 

stocks  of,  dec 408 

mileage  of,  &c 003 

local  traffic  of.  Sec 001 

its  dependence  for  revenue,  Sec 000 

should  be  relieved  of  uivjust  burdens.  Sec 072 

main  line  of,  subsidized  portions  of,  mileage  of,  &c 069 

management  of  company's  directors  of,  ^ould  be  responsible  for.  Sec. .         076 
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UnloB  FmUo  Xallway,  mMUgatomt  at  GoTernnicnt  (hoohl  b»  nprsWBtad  iineOj  la,  4x 

locftland  ngurral,  &o --■' 

■Dbjeclcdtn  uDnecaMiry  uuio\aoc« aod  txpime, fee.. 

up  to  l««a,  tlia  ■aaDdHt'tlwt  coold  be  deTiacd,  &c..  .. 
D*t  bduoa  of  adTuoH  of.  U>  Deanr.  aoath  Fkrk  and  PmIAc  nnd. 


■  urtof  DBdaflDndium.  ,tc 

lew  York  alork  iBdi^r  of,  ibovliiR  ol;  Ac. - 

ID  InloDtloD  or  oampu;  of.  to  llquidMe  tta  iDdebtedufu  tv  Goraa' 


comptatloii  uf.  lojiuiatliio  with  Oregon  Baflwi 
NiTliTAtloD  Coai|«iif.  &«...- - 


Migtutl  rrpoTt.p(dlo7of.  drreatod  b; U< ThDTnuui  mici.AJi.. I .......... 

■ipocltJaB  and  dsfvnse  of,  tui 

pMt  UtMry  of,  Ao 

phj-alrat  shanctarutla  of,  tharouRb  and  Intimate  knowledse  ot  Ac. 


Id  Tirtuallr  (xltle  contnToraT  wlUi.  Ac . 
"         '  Dt  of  Oobt  of.  to 

tofcrrlDg  paymeni 


lDdiTonlng<l>netn<vFnB<«u>tbel>nUdin|cof  braoBhUi 
qawitioni  of.  poonorted  sitli  oltlmate  aMtlMBent  betwvon. 

Covprammt  tr  

that  GoTornmont  should  abKTbaU  not  rcTonncaoC  Ac.... 

popalariilDc  t1ie,D«a>iii<l(jor,  Ac 

poaltkin  and  nvnnrcea  of,  crerj'  Infonnation  aflhnied  aa  to,  Ac 

pMilbla  dpatmi-tlon  of  GoTemiiwnt'a  claim*  agalnat,  Ac 


of  . 

pnnnlDf  ace  of,  anionK  raUvaji  afffeted  by  inability  to  B 

property  of,  c»nd1llira  of.  An 

rallwar  commiutana  eatabllahed  by  tho  StatH,  Ao 

■QHwaafal  only  «h«D  catablUhod   by   Omni 

QoTcnuent,  Ac 

iata>  of,  aitortlonato  or  iiojiul.  mnit  nut  be  forced  to  reaort  to.  A« 

lowtat  attainable,  leculitv  of,  Ae 


ncrof,dow_    _._.  .._ 

ODproHtable  on  tbrooKh  traffic,  Ao.. 
.»  ^,..11....    i..^k^  \^y  plaaar-  ——-*■■ 


remedial  poliey.  baokiid  br  ptanary  aiecatl**  anthoilly.  tar  aiM* 


deflnite,  pennanent,  and  Jaat.  AiraMUeBaBtatlii 

ISTolied  In.  Ae .-. 

rapniMntatlvaa  of,  natcnoaDltrdln  pKpat«tiiAaf  Tbompaao  bOL 


u  policy  aqtadlbrinrammeiit  of,  Ao  . 

"'*-  of,  Muaea  of  uwwrtaln  Talna  of.  Aa 

ti  policy  tar,  Maaot  be  carrlad  oat. 


piui  for,  a  fcUure,  Ac 

company  af.  naable  to  eaRy 
piDrlalona  of  Ibe  Thnnaan  act  nDtaaneecai,  As  .. 
■iity-yiar  fandlDK  bill  did  not  eaianata  ttom  comnany  or,  Aa.., 
obllgatloD*  of.  not  freater  thaa  — ■ 


i^t^led 


leadering  it  praotlcally  [iw  iiiaiiaiillj  BoaldMiiBi 

nt^y  KasoniuiBg  aU  bow  Sb  luridi 
of, of  ifilDTHtaaaBt  ntaih  C 


now  owned  mainly  by  !■*■ 
wooU  dapracUta  BOder  Tl 

ItHkea  of  employi*  of,  aanau  ol  Ao , 

how  traalad  by,  Ao. . , 

■BTploa  (umlniia  af,  appllntlsti  oC  to  a*  bat 

aji^led  to  wur— J  Ann 
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TJnloii  Paoifl«  Railway,  Burplas  income  of,  large  amount  of,  need  in  keeping  the  property  up 

to  standard,  Sco 678 

syetem  of  company  of.  beneOclal  reenits  of ,  &c 977 

the  grandest  of  its  kind,  Sco 851,070 

traffic  manager  of,  appointment  of.  Sec * 858 

Thompson  Dill  for.  ii^urious  operation  of.  Sec 878 

no  returns  under,  possible  to  stockholders  6f^  Sue..,  878 

Thnnusn  act,  iivjurious  operation  of,  See fflt^ffn 

transportation  interests  of  Nebraska  in  hands  of,  &o 887 

problem,  discussion  of,  not  proper  in  report  on.  Sue 885, 888 

TTt^ti  and  Korthem  line,  earnings  oC  immense,  Stc 880 

great  mineral  and  other  wealth  of  country 

along,  Slc 880 

interest  charge  on  bohds  of^  &o 880 

mileage  of,  Slc 880 

surplus  earnings  of,  remarkable.  Sue 880 

traffic  of,  immense,  Slc 880 

unable  to  handle  its  immense  business,  Slc...  880 

where  and  how  the  revenues  of,  are  earned,  &o 857 

Utah,  additional  legislation  recommended  for  the  extinction  of  polygamy  in,  &c 521 

agencies  by  which  Clawson's  conviction  was  secured,  Sec 519 

all  Mormons  in,  guilty  of  polygamy,  can  be  convicted  by  vigorous  and  intelligent  action.  520 

Mormon  witnesses  but  one  disclaimed  all  knowledge  oi  Clawson's  notonous  guilt. .  519 
aodKorthem  Railroad  Company,  building  of  road  of,  through  Fort  Hall  Reserve,  Idaho, 

withyut  compensation  to  Lidians  for  right  of  way 28,34 

{See  Union  Pacific  Railway.) 

belief  of  all  Mormons  in.  that  Edmunds  law  is  unconstitutional,  Sec 520 

certain  officers  in,  should  be  appointed  by  governor,  Slc 521 

Clawson,  Rudger.  conviction  and  sentence  of,  for  polygamy.  Sec 519 

Commission,  annual  report  of  the 517-522 

Connelly,  John,  acquittal  of,  of  polygamy,  Sec 520 

continuances  or  trials  upon  motion  m  defendant,  rales  which  should  govern,  Slc 622 

convict  Clawson  belonged  to  better  class  of  Mormons  in,  See 510 

conviction  of  Clawson  will  hare  a  restraining  effect  upon  polygamists 520 

county  and  precinct  officers  of,  important  general  elections  for,  votes  at,  Slc 517 

nearly  all  Mormous.  Slc  517 

delegate  elect  to  Congress  ftom .  a  Mormon,  but  not  a  polyjgamist,  Slc 517 

eligible,  because  not  a  po^gamist,  &c 517 

election  and  votes  for,  &.c 517 

disfranchisement  of  polygamists  in ,  has  not  abolished  polygamy,  Slc  517 

district  courts  in.  Jurisdiction  of,  should  be  ext6nde4,  Slc  521 

Bdmunds  law  for,  a  tentative  act,  Slc 520,521 

Evans,  Joseph  H.,  conviction  of,  for  polygamy,  Slc 520 

Gentiles,  few  of,  elected  as  precinct  officers  of.  Sec 517 

"Josephites"  in,  sect  of,  discard  polygamy,  Sec 518 

regarded  by  orthodox  Mormons  as  apostates,  &.C 518 

tenets  of,  <&c 518 

furies  in,  laws  relating  to,  should  be  revised  and  amended,  Slc 521 

laws  of  Ood  and  the  Constitution  in  conflict  in  Mormon  opinion,  Slc 520 

Moinnon  adults  in,  three-fourths  of,  have  never  practised  pol3-gamy ,  Slc 518 

faith  in  polysamy  in,  "oneness"  of,  illustrations  of.  Sec 519 

fiuiaticicism  blown  into  a  tiaroe,  Slu ; 518 

marriages  in,  a  sealed  book,  &c 518 

temple  at  Logan,  completion  of,  &c 518 

-  dedication  of.  attended  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  Sec...  518 

temples  in,  four,  great  cost  of.  Sec 518 

intended  for  the  celebration  of  cei tain  mysteries.  Sec 518 

regarded  by  Mormons  with  extraordinary  reverence,  Sec 518 

Mormons  in,  wonderfnllv  and  fanatically  superstitious.  Sec 520 

"Oneness"  of  Mormon  taith  in  polygamy,  illustration  of,  Sec 619 

•          ordinary  religious  meetings  in,  hem  in  tabernacles,  dec 518 

peculiar  efficacy  and  solemnity  of  Mormon  mysteries.  Sec 618 

plural  marriages  in,  increase  of,  Sec 518 

pol^-gamic  revival  va,  Slc 518 

polygamous  husband  in,  testimony  of,  against  wife  should  not  be  used  twice,  Slc 522 

wife  in,  testimonv  ot,  against  husband,  should  not  be  used  against  her.  Sec.  522 

polygamy  by  woman  of,  should  be  made  a  penal  offense.  Sec 522 

in,  boldlj',  defiantlv  defended,  Slc 518 

has  not  declined,  &c    518 

prosecutions  for,  should  be  exempted  from  general  limitation  laws,  Slc 622 

statistics  of,  &c 518 

sudden  overthrow  tf,  not  to  be  expected.  Sec 520 

the  Mormon's  "higher  law"  in,  Sec           519 

profound  sensation  created  throughout,  by  conviction  of  Clawson,  Sec 619 

'' reorganised  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints"  in.  See 618 

subpoBua  process  in,  should  run  from  territorial  courts  into  any  other  United  States  diS'  522 

trict,  &c  622 

territorial  courts  of,  power  of,  should  be  coextensive  with  United  States  courts  in  the 

SUtes.dfcC  621 

United  States  r«.  Rndffer  Clawson,  case  of,  for  polvgamy,  Slc 519 

witnesses  in,  in  all  United  States  canes,  should  be  coere-ed  to  appear  and  testify  at 

trial,  4us 622 

V. 

Vermillion  Lake  Indian  Reservation.  Wisconsin,  occupied  by  Bois  Forte  Indians,  Stc 228 

Tolnn tears,  hospital  for  disabled,  Sec.    {See  Hospital.) 

Tolnnteer  Soldiers'  Home,  transfer  of  insane  in,  to  Oovemment  Hospital  for  the  Insane 488 
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Wadsworth,  F.  If..  ludUn  Aisent  Siletz  Asfocy,  Oref^on.  annunl  report  of 

Walker  River  Rei«erT«*,  Nevada,  agreement  oet ween  l*ali-Ute  ludiaDu  luid  the  CarMin  aud  Cuk 

indo  Ballroad  Company  p^ntini;  rlKht  of  way  to  tli«>  company  through,  bill  acc<-ptin):  iu.i 
ratifyinfc,  fibila  before OonjrivHR ..." 

Warm'Sprinf:  Indiana.    (Sr^  InilianK.) 

Waahington  Territory,  adniiMion  of,  an  a  State,  n'aiH>na  iir^in;;  the.  •&:«.' 

j  :  '    arra  of,  &c .  

'  ;  artcaiun  wellH  in  eaatem.  nff<lt'd  for  irri^tio;;  purpoM'i*.  &.c 

■  «  HVMtent  of,  ftoveinment  ahonld  atimulat**.  &c- 

■  ■  Haiiibrid^e  iHla'nd,  ruinfall  at.  &r     

Im^-iron  in,  in  exliMiutlfnA  qiiantiticit.  &c 

(ji                 •                                                       buundaiieKof.  &T 
butter  and  chceee,  exi'i-Uent  artlolf'M  of.  mnde  in.  A-.c 

I  Caacnde  Mountnina,  arencry  of.  ind<^a<'iibabi,v  jiiand.  Act: 

1    .  reri'al  productions  of.  nnaur]i:iMiM'd,  Arc .' 

j'  ceri'ala  in.  yield  of.  per  acr»«,  &c 

i  cbeeae  factorien.  few.  eatablihlii-d  in.  &c  

chui-ch  oriraniKattom*  of.  Ac 

atatiHtica  of,  &c 

climati*  and  jtoil  of.  fav»r  ftitNliiction.  &c 

I  *  in.  variations  of  teiii)>eratiiiv  of,  &,c 

of.  eaiH-clally  mild  in  winter.  &c 

j  '.  remarkably  ovfn  tliroiiffliout  year,  Jcc 

!  :  aalnbrity  of,  &o •.,' 

coal-fielilM  of,  niimerouH  and  lart;e.  ice 

coal  of.  Hbipmenta  of.  &c 

,  .  Columbia  liiver,  and  ita  tribntariea,  facilifieM  of.  for  rommerrt-.  Arc-.. 

4  commercial  relations  of,  widely  diveraifled,  &c 

,  I  coantietf  of,  orpuiEation  of.  &c 

\  f  a^rricultural  and  other  atatistics  of.  Ate      

dataof  annual  rejiort  of.  Ac  * 

eaatem  and  weatem.  jn^at  difference  in  rainfall  of.  &c 

elective  franchise  granted  to  wommi  in.  &c 

extensive  valleys  of.  east  of  theCaacade  Range,  capabilitiea  of  A-c. .. 

farming  and  garden  ])r(Mluctrt  of.  &c 

faana  of.  &o 

tlora  ol,  &c ., 

floarint:  mills  in,  in  front  rank  of  creat  resources  <»f 

f(N)d-fiHhes  in  waters  of,  vaHetlcsof.  &c 

foreimi  commerce  4>f.  extennive  ramilicatioua  of.  &c 

fhiitaof,  tlourinh  in  treat  perfection,  &c 

vjirietiertof;  &c •. 

gtHdogical  foi mntion  of.  A-.c 

jrold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  other  ores  in.  Arc 

jrovenior  of,  annual  ri'poil  of  the 

jSrassea  in,  yield  of.  ]ior  HCH),  &c , 

in*HKing.  lai-jie  part  of.  admirably  adapted  to,  dtc  \ 

,  lioii-raisingm.incivrised  interest  in.  A:c 

;  lumpitnl  for  innane  in.  healthy  and  advantagonuN  location  of,  Jkc 

I  Indian  reservations  in.  nuuiin-r  of,  &c 

Indiana  in,  acres  of  land  allotted  to.  in  severalty.  Ate '.'.'.'.  

J  children  of.  utteudiuf;  school    . ,      .  .* 

lands  in  severalty  to.  should  be  encoaraeed,  Ajc 

of.  the  liest  in.  dtc 

peaceable  for  many  years.  &c '.'...'. 

prosperously  cultivating  the  soil,  dtc 

tri1)es  and  numbers  of.  &c 

in  mineral  reaoarces  the  Pennaylvania  of  the  Pacific  coast,  Slc 

iut4^mal  commerce  of,  large  extent  of,  A*o .....i 

iron  ore  in,  of  excellent  ((uality.  Ac        

King  County,  resources,  industries,  and  prodacta  of,  report  od.  Ac... 

light-houses,  harbor  of  reluge.  &c.,  in.  report  on.  A-c 

limestone  in.  abundance  of,  4tc 

lumber  mills  in.  output  and  value  of,  &c '.'.'.'..'. 

manufactures  of,  extensive  and  proitable,  Ate 

national  banks  of.  names  and  capital  ot,  Sto ..,". 

guanl  of,  organization  and  eqalpment  of,  Ac 

newspapi^rs  of.  number  of.  A'c ..] 

penitentiary,  additional,  for,  oommittee  to  aeleet'aite  of.  ftc  . '  I . . . ! 

in,  description  of,  Ac 

rebate  on  convictain,  AjB .'. 

political  divisions  of,  and  offloera  of,  &o ....'...'.'..'.'.... 

population  of,  &c lllilll  1.!'..... 

Port  Townseud,  collections  at,  valae  of,  4be        11.1".'"!!!"* 

custom-house,  atatlstteaof,  4bo I.mJ!IJ..i. 

exports  fhmi.  In  fbrelgn  Teaaela,  ik« 

in  ocean  steam  veaaela  for  fomgii  tndc,  tiie  thii^  is 

importance  in  United  SUtea,  Ao 

steamera  belonging  to.  llat  of,  *« J* .,'.'.'..*'. . 

tonnaee  entered  and  cleared  at.  *e 

\  easels  entered  at  and  eleaied  fhm,  nmnber  and  tan- 
nage of^Ae 

prairie  and  forest  lands  of,  deaeriptlon  and  aeieam  of'  Jte 

private  inatitntions  of  learning  in,  roster  of,  JkoT^. . . .'       

Public  landa  In,  entries  of.  Ac '"' 
'uget  Sound,  a  great  inland  aea,  dM} ^.^ 
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WMhington  Territory,  Paget  Soand,  beaaty  and  safety  of  waters  of.  &.c 579 

deacriptioo  of,  &c.          679 

extent  and  area  of  surface  of.  &c 678 

freah  water  lakes  near,  description  of,  &o 579 

important  rivers  entering  into,  &c 680 

ship-canal  connecting  Lake  Wasliington  with,  &o 579 

great  advantages  of,  &c 679 

shore  line  of,  &c 579 

the  pride  of  the  territory.  &c 679 

thriving  cities  and  towns  ^n.  i>idding  for  thecommeroe  of 

.    the  world,  dec 679 

railroads  in, mileage  of,  &c.           606,007 

salmon  packing  in,  assuming  large  proportions,  Sec 601 

value  of,  dec  601,002 

school  statistics  of,  &c 009,010 

system  of,  growth  and  development  of,  6cc 009 

should  be  fostered  by  legislature,  ScrO 009 

sea-board  defenses  of.  &c 016 

ship-bnilding  facilities  and  capabilities  of,  &o 0OS 

soil  of,  productions  of,  6cc 681 

tariff' on  coal,  maintenaoce  of,  important  to,  &o 016,010 

territorial  institutions  of,  &c 008-012 

tide  lands  of,  reclamation  of,  &c 681 

University  of,  beautiful  location  of,  &c  010 

classes  and  equipment  of,  3lc 010 

regents  and  faculty  of,  &c 010 

vote  of,  &c 086 

wages  of  artisans  in,  rates  of,  &.C 007,008 

water-power  of,  fine  sites  for  the  employment  of,  &c 002 

western,  hop- fanning  in,  wonderful  results  of,  Sco 661 

lumbering  and  mining  in,  dec 681 

i-ich  alluvial  brush  lands  of,  &c 681 

wool-growing  in,  extensive,  du) 008 

Waters,  Sldnev  D.,  Indian  agent,  Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of..  202-206 

White  Earth  Indian  Beservation,  Arizona,  area  and  charaoterof   147 

White  Mountain  Indian  Beservation,  Arizona,  act  creating  commissions  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  mineral  veins  of,  Sco 204 

coal  veins  on  the,  geological  survey  o(  author* 

ized,  &c 29 

White  River  Ute  Indians.    {See  Indians.) 
Wichita  Indians.     (^S^e  Indians.) 

Wilcox,  P.  P.,  San  Carlos  Indian  Agency,  A rizona,  annual  report  of 61-68 

Wild  Crows  of  the  Mountain.    <£^ee  Indians.) 

Wilkinson,  George  W.,  Indian  agent,  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska,  annual  re> 

port  of ; 101-104 

WlUoaghby,  Charles,  Indian  affent,  Quinaielt  A gency ,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of.  208 
Winnebago  Indians.    (See  Inoians.) 

Winnibigoshish  and  Leach  Laketf.  reservoirs  at,  construction  of,  dec 88 

Woman's  National  Indian  Bights  Association,  Government  should  appoint  a  teacher  to  labor 

in  conjunction  with,  ice 130 

highly  important  and  praisewortiiy  work  of..  180,182 
send  out  ladies  to  labor  for  the  education  of  the 

w omen  of  the  Poncas.  Pawnees,  and  Otoes,  &c .  180 

Wood,  Oliver.  Indian  agent,  Keah  Bay  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of 200-208 

Wood  Blver  District,  Idaho.    {See  Idaho. ) 

Wright,  James  G.,  Indian  Agent,  Bosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of, 80-92 

Wyandotte  Indians.    {See  Indians.) 

Y. 
Takama  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 
Tankton  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

Tellowstone  National  Park,  all  franchises  on  should  be  in  favor  of  visitors  of  moderate  means  602 

beaver,  only  a  few  of,  remaining  on,  dec 602 

unlawfully  trapped  on,  &c 602 

cavalry  adjacent  to,  detail  of,  for  special  service  at,  during  som- 

mer  months,  dec    602 

elk  killed  on,  for  their  horns  only,  &c 60S 

due,  and  otlier  game  publicly  exposed  for  sale  within  short  dis> 

tance  of  superintendent^  house.               602 

escaped  criminals,  dtc,  find  refuge  in  thinly-settled  country  around.  608 

fish  and  game  of,  unlawful  destruction  of;  d&c 602 

officials  at.  utterly  worthless,  d&c 602 

people  of  Montana  feel  a  deep  and  an  abiding  interest  in,  Ae. .  . .  602 

the  first  to  make  known  its  wonders,  Ao  ....  602 

Presidential  party  under  Sheridan,  cost  of  visit  of,  to.  Ac 602 

realization  of  its  original  purpose  as  a  national  resort,  dtc 662 

robber^'  and  briganc&ge  at,  encouragement  of ,  dtc 608 

wealthy*  and  distinguished  people  fh)m  all  jwrts  of  the  world  visit.  602 

Tama  Indian  Beserve.  California.  Executive  order  defining,  &c 297 

Tama  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 
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